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POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  DORIANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

General  Principles  of  the  Doric  form  of  Government* 

1.  Before  we  speak  of  the  form  of  govemment 
which  prevailed  in  the  Doric  states,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  set  aside  all  modem  ideas  respecting  the  ori- 
gin, essence,  and  object  of  a  state;  viz.  that  it  is  an  in- 
stitution for  protecting  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  individuals  contained  in  it.  We  shall  approach 
nearer  to  the  ancient  notion,  if  we  consider  the  essence 
of  a  state  to  be,  that  by  a  recognition  of  the  same  opin- 
ions and  principles,  and  the  direction  of  actions  to 
the  same  ends,  the  whole  body  become,  as  it  were,  one 
moral  agent.  Such  an  unity  of  opinions  and  actions 
can  only  be  produced  by  the  ties  of  some  natural 
affinity,  such  as  of  a  nation,  a  tribe,  or  a  part  of  one : 
although  in  process  of  time  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  state  and  nation  became  more  distinct.  The 
mcnre  complete  the  imity  of  feelings  and  principles 
is,  the  more  vigorous  will  be  the  common  exerticms, 
and  the  more  comprehensive  the  notion  of  the  state. 
As  this  was  in  general  carried  to  a  wider  extent 
among  the  Greeks  than  by  modem  nations,  so  it  was 
perhaps  nowhere  so  strongly  marked  as  in  the  Do- 
rian states,  whose  national  views  with  regard  to  po- 
litical institutions  were  most  strongly  manifested  in 
the  govemment  of  Sparta.     Here  the  plurality  of 
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the  persons  composing  the  state  was  most  completely- 
reduced  to  unity ;  and  hence  the  life  of  a  Spartan 
citizen  was  chiefly  concerned  in  public  affairs.    The 
greatest  freedom  of  the  Spartan,  as  well  as  of  the 
Greeks  in  general,  was  only  to  be  a  living  member 
of  the  body  of  the  state;  whereas  that  which  in 
modem  times  commonly  receives  the  name  of  li- 
berty, consists  in  having  the  fewest  possible  claims 
from  the  community ;  or  in  other  words,  in  dissolv- 
ing the  social  union  to  the  greatest  degree  possible* 
as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned.     What  the 
Dorians  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  a  state  was  good 
order,  or  Koa-fM^,  the  regular  combination  of  different 
elements.     The  expression  of  king  Archidamus  in 
Thucydides%  that  ^'it  is  most  honourable,  and  at 
^'  the  same  time  most  secure,  for  many  persons  to 
**  shew  themselves  obedient  to  the  same  order  (ico- 
"  o/AOf),'*  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  race. 
And  hence   the   Spartans   honoured   Lycurgus   so 
greatly,  as  having  instituted  the  existing  order  of 
things  (KocrfM^)^;  and  called  his  son  by  the  laudatory 
title  of  Eucosmus  ^.     For  the  same  reason  the  su- 
preme magistrate  among  the  Cretans  was  called  Cos^ 
mus ;  among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians  Cosmopo- 
lis.     Thus  this  significant  word  expresses  the  spirit 
of  the  Dorian  govenunent,  as  well  as  of  the  Dorian 
music   and  philosophy  (the  P3rthagorean  system). 
With  this  desire  to  obtain  a  complete  imiformity,  an 
attempt  after  stability  is  necessarily  connected.   For 
an  unity  of  this  kind  having  been  once  established, 

*  II.  II.  Sparta,  see  abo  Clearchus  ap. 

^  Herod.  I.  65.    Concerning  Athen.  XV.  p.  681  C. 

the  expression  Kocr/ior,  with  re-  ^  Pausan.    III.    16.   5.    See 

gard    to    the    constitution   of  above,  vol.  I.  p.  72.  note  N 
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the  next  object  is  to  remove  whatever  has  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  it,  and  to  repress  all  causes  which 
might  lead  to  a  change :  yet  an  attempt  to  exclude 
all  alteration  is  never  completely  successful :  partly 
on  account  of  the  internal  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  national  character,  and  partly  because  causes 
operating  from  without  necessarily  produce  some 
modifications.  These  states  however  endeavour  to 
retain  unchanged  a  state  of  things  once  established 
and  approved;  while  others,  in  which  from  the  begin- 
ning the  opinions  of  individuals  have  outweighed  the 
authority  of  the  whole,  admit  in  the  progress  of  time 
of  greater  variety,  and  more  changes  and  innova- 
tions, readily  take  up  whatever  is  offered  to  them  by 
accident  of  time  and  place,  or  even  eagerly  seek  for 
opportunities  of  change.  States  of  this  description 
must  soon  lose  all  firmness  and  character,  and  fall  to 
pieces  from  their  own  weakness ;  while  those  which 
never  admit  of  innovation  will  at  last,  after  having 
long  stood  as  ruins  in  a  foreign  neighbourhood, 
yield  to  the  general  tide  of  human  affairs,  and  their 
destruction  is  commonly  preceded  by  the  most  com- 
plete anarchy. 

2.  This  description  expresses,  though  perhaps  too 
forcibly,  the  difference  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
races.  The  former  had  of  all  the  Grecians  the 
greatest  veneration  for  antiquity ;  and  not  to  dege- 
nerate from  their  fathers,  was  llie  strongest  exhor- 
tation which  a  Spartan  could  hear  ^ :  the  latter,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  in  every  thing  fond  of  novelty, 
and  delighted  to  excess  in  foreign  communication ; 
whence  their  cities  were  always  built  on  the  sea, 

^  Thucyd.  II.  ii.  cf.  I.  70,  71.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  624  C.  &c. 
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whereas  the  Dorians  generally  preferred  an  inland 
situation..  The  anxiety  of  the  Dorians,  and  the 
Spartans  in  particular,  to  keep  up  the  pure  Doric 
character  and  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  is 
strongly  shewn  by  the  prohibition  to  travel  *,  and 
the  exclusion  of  foreigners  (f  evi^Aao-Za),  an  institution 
common  both  to  the  Spartans  and  Cretans,  and  which 
has  been  much  misrepresented  by  ancient  authors  ^ 
It  is  very  possible,  as  Plutarch  thinks,  that  the  se- 
verity of  these  measures  was  increased  by  the  de- 
cline of  all  morals  and  discipline,  which  had  arisen 
among  the  lonians  from  the  contrary  practice ;  that 
race  having  in  the  earliest  times  fallen  into  a  state 
of  the  greatest  effeminacy  and  indolence,  from  their 
connexion  with  their  Asiatic  neighbours.     For  how 


*  Plat.  Protag.  pag.  342  C. 
Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  14,  4.  Plu- 
tarch. Inst.  Lac.  p.  252.  and 
particularly  Isocrat.  Busir.  p. 
225  A.  The  Spartans  were  Mrf- 
fjL6raToi,  according  to  Thucyd. 
I.  70.  See  below,  ch.  11.  §.7. 

*  Prom  Thucyd.  I.  144.  com- 
pared with  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Agis,  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
(tvijKaa'ia  was  only  practised  a- 
gainst  tribes  of  different  usages, 
of  a  different  diaira,  e.  g.  chiefly 
against  Athenians.  Yet  at  the 
Gymnopeedia  (Plut.  Ages.  29. 
cf.  Cimon.  10.  Xenoph.  Mem. 
Socrat.  I.  2.  61.)  and  other 
festivals,  Sparta. was  full  of  fo- 
reigners, Cragius  de  Rep.  Lac. 
III.  p.  213.  Poets,  such  as 
Thaletas,  Terpander,  Nymphse- 
us  of  Cydonia,  Theognis  (who 
celebrates  his  hospitable  re- 
ception in  the  aykaop  tUrrv,  v. 
785.);  philosophers,  such  as 
Pherecydes  and  Anaximander 


and  Anacharsis  the  Scythian, 
were  willingly  admitted ;  other 
classes  of  persons  were  exclud- 
ed. Thus  there  were  regula- 
tions concerning  persons,  and 
the  time  of  admitting  foreign- 
ers :  and  hence  the  earlier 
writers,  such  as  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  and  Aristotle,  al- 
ways speak  of  (evrjKaaiaL  in  the 
plural  number.  See  also  Plut. 
Lye.  27.  who  refers  to  Thuc. 
II.  24.  Aristoph.  Av.  1013. 
and  the  Scholiast  (from  Theo- 
pompus),  and  Schol.  Pac.  622. 
Suid.  in  duip»p6(t»oi  and  ^i^- 
Xartlp,  who,  as  usual,  has  co- 
pied from  the  Scholiast  to  Ari- 
stophanes, that  the  Xenelasia 
was  introduced  nori  ZOOAIAS 
yrvo/MKi^r,  for  which  we  should 
clearly  write  2ITOAEIA2.  Tbco- 
phil.  Instit.  I.  tit.  2.  Comp. 
de  la  Nauze  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
des  Inscript.  torn.  XII.  p.  159. 
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early  was  the  pericMl  when  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  Grecian  family  degenerated  among  the  loni- 
ans  into  the  slavery  of  the  wife !  how  weak,  effemi- 
nate, and  luxurious  do  their  ancient  poets  Callinus  s 
and  Asius  ^  represent  them !  and  if  the  legend  de- 
scribes even  the  daughters  of  Neleus,  the  founder  of 
the  colony,  so  completely  destitute  of  morality', 
what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  this  people, 
when  the  wives  of  the  lonians  had  mixed  with  Ly- 
dian  women !  The  warning  voice  of  such  examples 
might  well  stimulate  the  ancient  lawgivers  to  draw 
in  with  greater  closeness  the  iron  bond  of  custom. 

3.  But  with  all  this  difference  in  the  j'aces  of 
which  the  Grecian  nation  consisted,  there  was  yet  in 
the  developement  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Greek 
states  a  common  progress,  which  extended  its 
certain  influence  even  to  such  as  retained  their 
earlier  impressions  with  a  firm  adherence  to  anti- 
quity. As  it  is  our  present  object  to  give  a  general 
view  of  this  advance,  we  will  begin  with  the  consti-^ 
tution  of  the  heroic  age,  so  clearly  described  in  Ho- 
mer. This  can  scarcely  be  called  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  aristocracy,  as  its  most  important  feature 
is  the  accurate  division  between  the  nobles  {apKTroi, 

^/oreiif,  avaifT€^,  ^atrikeigj  hriKparioYT^^^  KOipooficvre^)  and 

the  people.  The  former  composed  the  deliberative 
councils,  and  the  courts  of  justice  ^ ;  and  although 
both  were  commonly  combined  with  a  public  assem- 
bly (ayopa),  the  nobles  were  the  only  persons  who 

K  p.  loo.  ed.  Frank.  ytfU.    Concerning   the  effemi- 

^  See  Naeke's  Choeriius,  p.  nacy  of  the  Codridae,  see  He- 

74.  racfid.  Pont.  i. 
'  Archiloch.  p.  226.   Liebel.         ^  On  the  Gerontes,  see  be-. 

Lycoph.   1385.    and  Tzetzes.  low,  ch.  6.  §.  i — ^4. 

Etym.  'in  dtrfXyaiptiv  and  '£Xc- 
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proposed  measures,  deliberated  aiid  voted ;  the  peo- 
ple was  only  present  in  order  to  hear  the  debate,  and 
to  express  its  feeling  as  a  body ;  which  expressions 
might  then  be  noticed  by  princes  of  a  mild  disposi- 
tion I  The  chief  ruler  himself  was  properly  of 
equal  rank  with  the  other  nobles,  and  was  only 
raised  above  them  by  the  authority  intrusted  to  him 
as  president  in  the  coimcil,  and  commander  in  the 
field.  This  form  of  government  continued  to  exist 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Ionian,  Achaean,  and 
.^Elolian  states,  but  the  power  of  the  chief  ruler  gra- 
dually declined,  and  was  at  last  wholly  abolished. 
With  the  Dorians  however  the  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent; they  were  peculiar  in  possessing  a  very 
limitied  nobility,  for  the  Heraclidae  had  nearly  ah 
exclusive  right  to  that  appellation:  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  whole  nation  occupied  by  means  of 
conquest  a  station  analogous  to  that  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, uniting  military  pursuits  with  independence 
obtained  by  the  possession  of  the  land. 

4.  About  the  80th  Olympiad  (660  B.C.)  how- 
ever, on  account  of  the  increased  trade  and  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  and  consequently  of  the 
greater  demand  for  luxuries,  the  value  of  wealth 
rose  in  comparison  with  the  honour  of  noble  descent. 

^  We  should  particularly  ob-  Griechischen  Staatsverfassungen 
serve  the  assembly  in  the  se-  p-  63.  It  was  a  species  of 
cond  book  of  the  Odyssey,  in  Wittenagemote,  in  which  none 
which  however  Mentor  (v.  239.)  but  the  thanes  had  right  of 
wishes  to  bring  about  a  decla-  voting,  as  among  the  Saxons 
ration  of  the  people  not  strictly  in  England.  The  people  com- 
constitutional.  But  that  the  posed  a  concio,  but  no  comiiia. 
Homeric  *Ayop^  independently  My  opinion  more  nearly  coin- 
exercised  the  rights  of  govern-  cides  with  that  of  Wachsmuth, 
ment,  I  cannot  allow  to  Plat-  Jw  Gentwm  t^md  Gracas,  p. 
ner  de  NotUme  Juris  apud  Ho'  18  sq. 
merumt  p.  108.  and  Tittmann 
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The  land  indeed  still  remained  for  the  most  part  in 
the  hands  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  as  it  had  at  this 
time  become  more  easy  to  dissipate  an  inherited 
estate,  and  to  obtain  consideration  by  the  profits  of 
trade,  property  was  more  exposed  to  sudden  changes. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Geomori  of  the  Ionic  Samos, 
as  well  as  the  Hippobotae  of  Chalds  (which,  as  well 
as  Samos,  had  once  belonged  to  lonians),  whose  dis- 
tinction was  derived  from  the  possession  of  land,  also 
carried  on  the  extensive  commerce  of  these  two 
states ;  otherwise  the  wealth  of  the  merchant  would 
soon  have  exceeded  that  of  the  landed  proprietor. 
In  the  Doric  states  also,  which  were  much  engaged 
in  trade,  such  as  Corinth,  .Xgina,  &c*,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  government  of  hereditary  ari- 
stocracy and  of  wealth  ™.  The  new  importance  at- 
tached to  wealth,  even  at  the  time  of  the  seven  wise 
men,  gave  rise  to  the  saying  of  Aristodemus  the  Ar- 
give,  ^^ Money  makes  the  man**;"  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod Theognis  the  Megarian  complains  that  the  pur- 
suit of  riches  confounds  all  distinction  of  rank,  and 
tha^t  estimation  was  derived  from  it^.  The  ancient 
legislators  of  Greece  considered  the  power  of  money 
of  personalty,  which  is  as  changeable  as  real  pro- 
perty is  durable,  as  most  prejudicial  to  the  safety 
of  states,  and  endeavoured  by  oppressing  the  com- 
mercial classes,  as  well  as  by  rendering  the  land 
inalienable,  to  palliate  a  danger  which  they  were 
unable  wholly  to  remove.  Sparta  alone,  from 
the  unchangeableness  of  her  institutions,  remained 
free  from  these  revolutions.     Solon,  on  the  other 

*"  jEgiiietica  p.  133.  Explic.  p.  493.     Alcseus    ap. 

"  Xpfffiora  xp^f^  <o^p»  P>ii-     Schol.  et  Zenob.  Prov. 
dar.  Isthm.  II.  11.  see  Dissen        °  V.  190. 
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hand,  endeavoured  to  arrest  and  perpetuate  a  state 
of  things  which  was  merely  fleeting  and  transitory. 
He  left  some  remnants  of  the  aristocracy,  particularly 
the  political  union  of  the  families  or  clans,  untouched; 
while  he  made  his  government  in  principle  a  timo- 
cracy,  the  amount  of  property  determining  the  share 
in  the  governing  power;  and  at  the  same  time 
shewed  a  democratic  tendency  in  the  low  rate  at 
which  he  fixed  the  valuation.  In  his  poetry  also 
Solon  considers  the  middle  ranks  as  most  valuable 
to  the  state,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  give  them 
political  importance  P.  But  the  temperature  which 
he  chose  was  too  artificial  to  be  lasting;  and  the 
constitution  of  Solon,  in  its  chief  points,  only  re- 
mained in  force  for  a  few  years.  In  other  Ionic 
states  also  similar  reconciliations  were  attempted, 
but  without  obtaining  any  stability  ^.  The  spirit  of 
the  age  was  manifestly  turned  towards  democracy ; 
and  though  at  Athens  Solon,  as  being  the  friend  of 
the  people,  succeeded  perhaps  in  effecting  a  more 
gradual  transition ;  in  other  places  the  parties  were 
more  directly  opposed,  as  is  clearly  shewn  by  the 
contest  between  the  parties  TlXovn^  and  XeipofJMXfl  at 
Miletus  ^ 

5.  At  Athens  however,  and  generally  throughout 
the  whole  of  Greece,  the  first  result  of  these  demo- 
cratic movements  was  the  establishment  of  tyranny; 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  violent  revulsion,  des- 
tined to  precede  a  complete  subversion  of  all  the  ex- 
isting institutions.     It  has  been  already  shewn  that 

* 

P  Ap.  Aristot.  Pol.  IV.  8.  7.  '  Plutarch.  Qu.  Gr.  32.  The 

10.  emendation  nXoOrir  is  further 

*»  See  Hiillmann  Staatsrecht,  confirmed  by  the  comparison 

p.  103.  of  Athen»ufl  XII.  p.  524  A.B. 
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the  tyrants  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Megara,  and  Epi- 
daunis,  were  originally  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
against  the  Doric  nobility,  or  demagogues^  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Aristotle ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son Sparta,  as  being  the  protector  of  aristocracy, 
overthrew  them,  wherever  her  power  extended ".  In 
Ionia  and  Sicily  the  t3nrants  found  an  oligarchical 
timocracy,  which  was  commonly  opposed  by  a  de- 
mocratical  party  ^;  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  that 
of  Gelon,  the  tyrant  acted  against  the  popular  fac- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  democracy 
had  struck  deep  root  among  the  lonians ;  and  Mar- 
donius  the  Persian,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  ty- 
rants, restored  it  in  their  cities  as  the  desired  form 
of  government".  In  Athens  Cleisthenes  had  de- 
prived the  union  of  the  yiv€a  or  clans  (the  last  sup- 
port of  the  aristocracy)  of  its  political  importance ; 
and  Aristides  was  at  length  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  change  the  timocracy  into  a  democracy. 
For  in  the  Persian  invasion  the  lower  orders  had  dis- 
covered, while  serving  as  rowers  and  sailors  in  the 
fleet,  how  much  the  safety  of  the  state  depended 
upon  their  exertions,  and  would  no  longer  submit  to 
be  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  highest  offices'^. 
The  democracy  flourished  so  long  as  great  men  un- 
derstood how  to  guide  it  by  the  imposing  superiority 
of  their  individual  characters,  and  educated  persons 

"  See  book  I.  ch.  8.  "  Herod.    VI.  43. —  Pindar 

^  See  Amtot.  Pol.  V.  10.  4.  (Pyth.  II.  87.)  supposes  three 

Panstius    of  Leontini   was   a  constitutions.  Tyranny,  Domin- 

demagogue  in  a  previously  oli-  ion  of  the  unrestrained  Multi- 

garchical  state,  of  which  the  tude,  and  Government  of  the 

constitution  was  similar  to  that  Wise, 

of  the  Hippobots.  See  Poly»-  *  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  4. 
nus  V.  47. 
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(oi  ^eXTiov€f)  dared  to  take  a  share  in  public  affairs ; 
it  fell  when  the  greedy  and  indolent  people,  al- 
lured by  the  prospect  of  xewards  pernicious  to  the 
state,  filled  the  public  assemblies  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice. We  will  not  carry  on  any  further  our  picture 
of  the  ochlocracy,  in  which  all  social  union  was  en- 
tirely dissolved,  and  the  state  was  surrendered  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  turbulent  populace.. 

6.  The  last  of  these  changes,  produced  by  what  is 
called  the  spirit  of  the  times,  we  have  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  Athens,  although  the  same  course 
may  be  shewn  to  have  taken  place  in  other,  even 
originally  Doric  states.  Thus  in  Ambracia,  about 
the  same  time  as  at  Athens,  the  timocracy  gradually 
passed  into  a  democracy  >',  and  at  Argos  also  the  de- 
mocracy rose  at  the  same  period.  At  the  time  of 
Polybius,  the  people  had  in  the  Doric  states  of  Crete 
so  unlimited  an  authority,  that  this  writer  himself 
wonders  that  his  description  of  them  should  be  so 
entirely  opposed  to  all  former  accounts '.  But  these 
alterations,  as  in  general  they  thirew  down  the  Doric 
families  from  their  high  station,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  Doric  customs,  have  by  no  means  so  strong  a 
claim  upon  our  attention,  as  the  peculiar  system  of 
the  Doric  form  of  government,  which  was  most 
strongly  expressed  in  the  ancient  Cretan  and  Lace- 
.daemonian  constitutions,  the  latter  of  which,  al- 
though in  many  points  it  yielded  and  adapted  itself 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  existed  in  its  essential 
parts  for  five  centuries*;  and  by  its  durability  pre- 

y  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  9.  V.  3.  34.  700  years  up  to  190  B.  C. 

6.  with  Schneider's  notes.  Cicero    pro    Flacco   26.    also 

*  VL  46.  reckons  700   years,  but  to  c 

*  Plut.    Comp.    Lycurg.   4.  different  period. 
According  to  Livy  XXXVIII. 
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served  Sparta  alone  among  all  the  states  of  Greece 
from  revolutions  and  revolutionary  excesses  '\ 

7.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  right  have  we  to 
speak  of  a  Doric  constitution  in  general ;  and  why 
should  we  select  Sparta  in  preference  to  any  other 
state  of  the  Doric  race,  as  a  model  of  that  system  ? 
May  not  Lycurgus  have  formed  his  legislation  from 
reflection  upon  the  condition  and  wants  of  his  own 
nation,  or  have  conceived  it  from  arbitrary  prin* 
ciples  of  his  own,  and  have  thus  impressed  upon 
Sparta  the  character  which  it  ever  after  retained,  as 
an  essential  element  of  its  system^?  Against  this 
opinion,  not  unfrequently  advanced,  instead  of  bring- 
ing forward  any  general  arguments,  we  prefer  ad- 
ducing the  words  of  Pindar  ^,  who,  beyond  a  doubt, 
was  far  better  acquainted  with  the  basis  and  origin 
of  ancient  constitutions,  than  either  Ephorus  or  Plu- 
tarch. Pindar  mentions  that  Hieron,  the  Syra- 
cusan,  wished  to  establish  the  new  city  of  Aetna 
(which  was  inhabited  by  5000  Syracusans,  and  the 
same  number  of  Peloponnesians)  upon  the  genuine 
Doric  principles ;  as  in  later  times  Dion  wished  to 
establish  in  Syracuse  itself  a  Lacedaemonian  or  Cre- 
tan constitution*^.  He  founded  it  ^^tvith  heaven^ 
^  buUtJreedom,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  HyL 


^  Isocrat.  Panath.  p.  285  C. 

«  Thus  Schiller  {Thalia  part 
JO.)  severely  censures  this 
lawgiver,  for  having  so  self- 
ishly for  ever  destineid  his  peo- 
ple to  that  course,  which  ap- 
peared to  his  own  narrow  and 
prejudiced  mind  to  be  the 
i>e8t. 

\idos  VToBfuif  *Up»p  €V  v6pu>it  lie- 


Turo"*'  c^cXovri  de  U.ai»x^\ov  mil. 
luof  'HpakXiidav  ^Kyovoi  SxOais  vno 
TavytTov  yaiovrts  atcl  fUv^uf  r€0' 
fiourty  (V  Alyiftiov  AMpiots.   Pyth. 
I.  61.  see  Boeckh's  Explic. 

*^  Plutarch.  Comp.  Ilmol.  2. 
Dion.  53.  \aK»puc6y  o^fut — 
lUHriUuf,  He  was  himself  a  citi- 
zen of  Sparta,  Plut.  Dion.  17. 
49- 
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"  lean  model ;"  i.  e.  after  the  example  of  the  Spartan 
constitution.  "  For  the  descendants  of  Pamphylns, 
"  and  of  the  Heraclidae,  who  dwell  under  the  brow 
of  Taygetus,  wish  always  to  retain  the  Doric  in- 
stitutions of  jEgimius."  Now  in  the  first  place, 
this  passage  proves  that  the  laws  of  Sparta  were 
considered  the  true  Doric  institutions ;  and,  secondly, 
that  their  origin  was  held  to  be  identical  with  that 
of  the  people.  It  proves  that  the  Spartan  laws^  {vofMi) 
were  the  true  Doric  institutions  {vofA.ifjLa)9  as  in  no 
other  nation  was  the  distinction  between  usage  and 
positive  law  less  marked ;  from  which  circumstance 
alone  it  is  evident  how  little  opportunity  the  legis- 
lator had  for  fresh  enactments,  since  custom  can 
never  be  the  work  of  one  person.  From  this  view 
of  the  subject  we  can  also  explain  why  Hellanicus, 
the  most  ancient  writer  on  the  constitution  of 
Sparta  ^,  made  no  mention  of  Lycurgus  (for  which 
he  is  ignorantly  censured  by  Ephorus  s),  and  attri- 
buted what  are  called  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
to  the  first  kings,  Procles  and  Eurysthenes.  It  also 
follows,  that  when  Herodotus  describes  the  Spartans 
before  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  as  being  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  anarchy  (/ca/fovo/xeuTaroi)^,  he  can  only 
mean  that  the  original  constitution  (the  refl/xoi  A/y/- 


^  Yet  Herodotus  cannot  have 
been  ac*quaintcd  with  his  work, 
since  he  considered  himself  as 
the  first  writer  on  the  subject, 
Herod.  VI.  55. 

g  Strabo  VHI.  p.  366.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ephorus  is  pro- 
bably alluded  to  by  HeracUdes 
Ponticus  2.  when  he  says  rr^v 
AoKtbaifioyuap  noKirtiav  TINES 
JivKOvpyii^  npoaanrovo'i  naaav, 

^^  1. 65.  So  also  Aristotle  Pol. 


V.  10.  3.  calls  the  kings  of 
Sparta  before  Lycurgus  ty- 
rants. On  the  other  hand, 
Strabo  VHI.  p.  365.  says, 
"  The  Dorians  of  Sparta  icai 
"  Kar  apxiiv  fuv  (<r<o<f>p6vovv  &c." 
Also  Isocrat.  Ivfijtax-  3^'  con- 
tradicts it  indirectly.  But  in 
Panath.  73.  he  follows  Thucy- 
dides  I.  18.  crrao-cacrai  <tMa\v  «iv- 

ovdtvas  aWovs  tS>v  *£XXi;y«0V. 
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/jJov)  had  been  overthrown  and  perverted  by  external 
circumstances,  until  it  was  restored  and  renewed  by 
Lycurgus.  Lycurgus,  of  whose  real  or  imaginary 
existence  we  have  already  spoken  '\  must  at  the  time 
of  Herodotus  have  been  considered  a  mythological 
personage,  as  he  had  a  temple,  annual  sacrifices,  and 
in  fact  a  regular  worship  ^.  Now  it  is  the  tendency 
of  mythological  narration  to  represent  accordant  ac-^ 
tions  of  many  minds  at  different  times  under  the 
name  of  one  person :  consequently,  the  mere  name 
of  an  institution  of  Lycurgus  says  very  little  re- 
specting its  real  origin  and  author. 

8.  The  legislation  of  Lycurgus  was  however,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  traditions,  aided  by  the  support 
of  Crete  and  Delphi,  and  the  connexion  between  the 
religious  usages  of  these  states  thus  influenced  their 
political  condition.  The  form  of  government  which 
was  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  of  Crete,  origi- 
nated, according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
ancients,  in  the  time  of  Minos ;  and  it  has  been  al- 
ready shewn  that  the  Dorians  at  that  time  extended 
their  dominion  to  this  island,  which  thus  received 
their  language  and  customs  I  In  Crete  therefore, 
the  constitution  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 
Doric  race,  was  first  moulded  into  a  firm  and  con- 
sistent shape,  but  even  in  a  more  simple  and  anti- 
quated manner  than  in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod "\     Thus  Lycurgus  was  enabled,  without  forc- 

'  Book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  3.  5.  '»  According  to  Aristot.  Pol. 

•^  Herod.  I.  65.  Ephorus  ap.  II.  7.  1.     The  meaning  of  this 

Strab.  VIII.  p.  366.  Flut.  Ly-  writer  appears  to  be,  that  the 

cui^.31.  Nicol. Damage. p. 449.  Dorians    had    received    these 

^  Book  I.  ch.  I.  §.  9.  Comp.  laws   from  the  early  inhabit- 

book  11.  oh.  2.  §.  2.  ants,  as   the  Perioeci  had  re- 
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ing  any  foreign  usages  upon  Sparta,  to  take  for  a 
model  the  Cretan  institutions  which  had  been  more 
fully  developed  at  an  earlier  period;  so  that  the 
constitutions  of  Crete  and  Sparta  had  from  that 
time,  as  it  were,  a  family  resemblance".  When 
therefore  we  are  told  that  a  paean  singer  and  expia- 
tory priest  of  Crete,  by  name  Thaletas  of  Elyrus  ^ 
sent  by  the  command  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  com- 
posed the  troubles  and  dissensions  of  Sparta  by  the 
power  of  his  music,  and  that  he  was  the  instructor 
of  LycurgusP;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  latter 
part  of  this  account  is  an  addition,  made  without 
any  attention  to  chronology;  but  the  operation  of 
Cretan  music  upon  the  regulation  of  political  affairs, 
is  strictly  in  the  spirit  of  an  age,  and  of  a  race,  in 
which  religion,  arts,  and  laws  conduced  far  more 
than  among  any  other  people  to  attain  the  same  end, 
and  had  their  basis  in  the  same  notions. 

9.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  pride  of  the 
Spartans,  that  their  laws  had  proceeded  from  the 
oracle  of  the  P)rthian  god  (HvBoxp^ctoi)^:  and  Tyr- 
tseus  says  in  some  verses  of  his  Eunomia,  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Spartan  constitution 
had  been  laid  down  by  Apollo  ■*.    It  is  probable  that 


tained  them  most  tnily;  but 
from  the  account  given  in  the 
text,  we  must  reject  that  idea. 

n  Plat.  Leg.  III.  p.  685. 

^  This  statement  appears 
more  correct  than  of  Gortyna 
or  Cnosus.  Comp.  Meursius 
Creta  IV.  12. 

p  See  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  8.  5. 
iElian.  V.  H.  XII.  50.  Diog. 
Laert.  I.  38.  Plut.  Lye.  3. 
Philos.   cum  princ.  4.  p.   88. 


Pausan.  I.  14.^.  Philod.  de 
Mus.  Col.  18,  19.  Boeth.  de 
Mus.  I.  i.p.  174.  Sext.  Empir. 
adv.  Math.  p.  68  B.  Suid.  vol. 
II.  p.  163.  Compare  book  II. 
ch.  8.  §.  II. 

*J  Xenoph.  Rep.  Laced.  8.  5. 
According  to  whom  Lycurgus 
asked  the  god,  ci  X^i^  koI  S/ui- 
vov  tifi  TJ7  ^ndpTjj — doubtless  a 
regular  formula.  This  coin- 
cides with  the  dictum  of  the  Py- 
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these  laws  were  really  written  in  the  form  of  in- 
junctions to  Lycurgus,  or  to  the  people  •.  The  oracle 
however  continued  to  possess  a  superintending  power 
over  the  constitution,  chiefly  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Pythians  (in  the  Lacedaemonian  dialect 
no/foo/)*,four  persons  appointed  by  the  kings  as  mes- 
sengers to  the  temple  of  Pytho,  who  delivered  the 
oraelies  truly  and  honestly  to  the  kings",  and  were 
equally  acquainted  with  their  purport,  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  these  oracles ;  they  were  the  as- 
sessors of  the  kings  and  the  gerusia '',  and  were  al- 
ways the  messmates,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field, 
of  the  kings.  It  is  probable  that  the  three  Pythian 
interpreters  (e^riyifrcu  IIvfloj^p^o-TOi)  at  Athens,  who,  be- 
sides explaining  the  oracles,  performed  public  and  do- 
mestic  expiatory  sacn&cesy,  once  possessed  a  similar 
dignity,  although  they  lost  these  powers  at  a  very 
early  period.    The  theori  of  Mgina^  Mantinea,  Mes- 


thian  priestess  in  Plut.  Quaest. 
Rom.  28.  p.  329. 

Mtt9TtSmt  T«  Omv  xoi  rtkiivT  t^ut. 

•Ttf*/  /itiXtt  XtrJfTfn  ifM^it0€»  rikif-j 
n^te^vrat  a  yi^/rasy  tTum  %i  infiUras 

fuiV  iv{fi0okrvuf  r^  ir«Xii  [r/  ««x«*, 
Diodorf.] 

^«<]3«f  yof  9ti()  tS*  aST  avi^u  viXu, 

The  first  six  verses  are  pre- 
served in  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  6. 
Compare  Frank  Fragm.  J)frt. 
p.  173.  The  Excerpta  Vaticana 
of  Diodorus,  p.  3.  Mai,  furnish 
the  four  last,  but  they  do  not 
connect  with  the  supposed  ora- 


cle on  the  <fn\oxp^fuxria  of  the 
Spartans,  with  which  they  are 
there  joined. 

*  Book  II.  ch.  7.  §.  4.  Later 
historians,  from  a  mistaken  ex- 
planation, suppose  that  the 
whole  correspondence  was  a 
delusion,  or  a  fraud  of  Lycur- 
gus, Polyasn.  I.  16.  1.   Justin. 

111.3. 

^  Photius  in  v. 

"  That  this  could  not  always 
be  said  of  the  6€<»rp6irot,  may  he 
seen  from  Theognis,  v.  783. 

'^  This  I  infer,  nearly  agree- 
ing with  Cragius,  f^om  Cicero 
de  Div.  I.  13.  Conf.  Herod. 
VI.  57.  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  15. 

>  See  particularly  Timseus 
Lex.  Plat,  in  v. 
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senia,  Troezeii,  and  Thasos,  who  composed  separate 
colleges,  eat  together,  and  who  were  regular  magis- 
trates, not  being  like  the  theori  of  Athens,  chosen 
for  a  single  theoria,  may  be  compared  with  the  Py- 
thians  *. 

10.  This  comparison  again  leads  us  back  to  our 
former  position,  that  in  the  genuine  Doric  form  of 
government  there  were  certain  predominant  ideas, 
which  were  peculiar  to  that  race,  and  were  also  ex- 
pressed in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  viz.  those  of  har^ 
mmiy  and  wder  (to  cvKoafxov) ;  of  se^-control  and 
moderation  {actf<f>po<rvvri),  and  of  manly  virtue  {iper^y. 
Accordingly,  the  constitution  was  formed  for  the 
education  as  well  of  the  old  as  of  the  young,  and  in 
a  Doric  state  education  was  upon  the  whole  a  sub- 
ject of  greater  importance  than  government.  And 
for  this  reason  all  attempts  to  explain  the  legislation 
of  Lycurgus,  from  partial  views  and  considerations, 
have  necessarily  failed.  That  external  happiness 
and  enjoyment  were  not  the  aim  of  these  institu- 
tions was  soon  perceived.  But  it  was  thought,  with 
Aristotle  \  that  every  thing  could  be  traced  to  a  de- 


'  See  JSginetica  pag.  135. 
Compare  Dusen  Expl.  Pind. 
Nem.  III.  p.  376.  In  the  The- 
arion  at  Troezen  there  were 
expiatory  sacrifices,  book  II. 
eh.  2.  §.  8.  In  Thasos  they 
were  called  Qwpoi,  Inscript. 
ap.  Choiseul.  Gouff.  Voyage 
pittaresque,  I.  2.  p.  156.  Here 
also  they  were  in  connexion 
with  the  temple  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo. 

«  See  Thuc.  I.  84.  Plat.  Al- 
cib.  I.  c.  38. 

b  VII.  2.  5.    Engel  de  Rep. 


mil,  Spart.  a  Gottingen  prize 
E^ssay  for  1790.,  where  Cos- 
sacks, Spartans,  and  Cretans 
are  classed  together.  Compare 
Heyne  de  Spartan,  Rep.  Com- 
ment. Gotting.  torn.  IX.  p.  8. 
[Aristotle  however,  it  seems, 
was  not  peculiar  in  this  opin- 
ion, as  it  was  shared  by  all 
those  who  had  written  before 
him  on  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, VII.  14.  p.  443  D,  ical  r&tf 
S\\»p  "EKASTOS  r&y  ypa4>6vT»» 
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sire  of  making  the  Spartans  courageous  warriors, 
and  Sparta  a  dominant  and  conquering  state;  whereas 
the  fact  is,  that  Sparta  was  hardly  ever  known  to 
seek  occasion  for  a  war,  or  to  follow  up  a  victory ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  her  flourishing  period  (i.  e. 
from  about  the  50th  Olympiad  to  the  battle  of 
Leuctra)  did  not  make  a  single  conquest  by  which 
her  territory  was  enlarged.  In  conclusion  we  may 
say,  that  the  Doric  state  was  a  body  of  men,  ac- 
knowledging one  strict  principle  of  order,  and  one 
unalterable  rule  of  manners ;  and  so  subjecting  them- 
selves to  this  system,  that  scarcely  any  thing  was 
unfettered  by  it,  but  every  action  was  influenced 
and  regulated  by  the  recognised  principles.  Before 
however  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  this  sys- 
tem, it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  condition  of 
an  order  of  persons,  upon  which  it  was  in  a  certain 
measure  founded,  viz.  the  subject  classes  in  the  se- 
veral Doric  states. 


CHAP.  II. 

On  the  Perieeci  qflMConia. 

1.  The  clearest  notion  of  the  subjection  enforced 
by  the  dominant  race  of  Dorians  may  be  collected 
from  the  speech  of  Brasidas  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
as  related  by  Thucydides^.  "  You  are  not  come,"  he 
says,  "  from  states  in  which  the  many  rule  over  the 
few,  but  the  few  over  the  many,  having  obtained 
their  sovereignty  in  no  other  manner  than  by  vic- 
tory in  the  field."  The  only  right  indeed  which 
they  possessed  was  the  right  of  conquerors ;  the  Do- 

^  IV.  126. 
VOL.  II.  C 


*>. 
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rians  had  by  the  sword  driven  out  the  Ach^ans, 
and  these  again  could  not  rest  their  claim  to  the 
Peloponnese  on  any  better  title.  It  seemed  also  like 
a  continuation  of  the  heroic  age,  the  existence  of 
which  was  founded  on  the  rule  exercised  by  the  mi* 
litary  over  the  agricultural  classes.  The  relative 
rights  of  the  Dorians  and  Achaeans  appear  however 
to  have  been  determined  by  mutual  compact,  since 
the  Dorians,  obtaining  the  superiority  only  by  slow 
degrees,  were  doubtless  glad  to  purchase  the  acces- 
sion of  each  town  on  moderate  conditions ;  and  this 
was  perhaps  especially  the  case  in  Messenia^.  The 
native  inhabitants  of  the  towns  thus  reduced  to  a 
state  of  dependence  were  called  IlepioiKot^.  The  dif- 
ference of  races  was  strictly  preserved ;  and  was  not 
(as  elsewhere)  obliterated  by  an  union  in  the  same 
city  and  political  community.  The  Perioeci  were 
always  considered  as  Achaeans,  that  people  having 
in  early  times  composed  the  larger  mass  of  the 
people  thus  subdued.  So,  e.  g.,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  maritime  town  of  Asopus  were  called  by  the 
title  of  'A^a/o/  01  vapofcwaplo'a'toi^.  At  a  later  date, 
when  the  power  of  Sparta  had  been  long  broken, 
and  her  freedom  annihilated  by  the  tyrant  Nabis, 
Titus  Quinctius  detached  the  hamlets  (once  called 
voX€i^9  then  kS/jmi,  vici)  from  all  connexion  with 
Sparta,  and  placed  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
Achaean  league^.     Augustus  confirmed   the    inde- 

^  Pausai).  IV,  3.3.  (Tvyxci-  tice  of  the  account  of  Ephorus 

povaitf  *ANAAAZASeAI  irpbf  rovg  is  explained  in  book  I.  ch.  5. 

Atf>picW    T^p    yfjp.     Pausanias,  §•  13* 
however,  very  frequently  makes         *"  Pausan.  III.  22.  7. 
use    of    this    expression,   and         «   Polyb.  XX.    12.  2.   with 

often  perhaps  without  any  his-  Schweighaeuser's     note,     Li  v. 

torical  ground.  XXXIV.  29.  XXXVIII.  30. 

«  Why  I  take  no  further  no- 


N 
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pendenoe  of  twenty-four  Laconian  towns  under  the 
name  of  Eleutherolacones ;  these,  like  the  former, 
being  entirely  released  from  the  power  of  Sparta, 
were  governed  by  their  own  laws'^  and  formed  a 
small  distinct  confederation.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  these  Periceci  had  previously  maintained  a  cer- 
tain  degree  of  independence,  and  composed  separate 
communities.  Of  these  twenty-four  towns  eighteen 
are  mentioned,  viz.  Gerenia,  Alagonia,  Thalamse, 
Leuctra,  (Etylus,  Caenepolis,  Pyrrhichns,  Las,  Teu- 
throne,  Gythium,  Asopus,  Acrise,  Bcese^,  Zarax,  Epi- 
daurus  Limera,  Prasiae,  Gteronthrae,  and  Marius'; 
a  small  part  only  of  the  coast  near  Cardamyle  re- 
mained at  that  time  under  the  power  of  Sparta^. 
The  towns  however  belonging  to  the  Perioed  did 
not  lie  merely  on  the  coast,  but  also  more  inland ; 


^  avT6vofioi  Pausan.  HI.  21, 
6. 

*  III.  21.  6.  cf.  26.  6.  The 
other  six  were  at  the  time  of 
Pausanias  either  again  com- 
prised in  Messenia,  as  Fhare, 
which  Augustus  had  anne)ced 
to  Laconia,  Paus.  IV.  30.  2, 
after  it  had  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod separated  with  Thuria  and 
Abea  from  Messenia,  Polyb. 
XXV.  I .  I ,  or  they  had  fallen 
to  decay,  and  were  then  unin- 
habited, as  Pephnos,  Helos, 
Cyphanta,  and  Leucse.  Whe- 
ther Abea  was  included  by 
Augustus  in  Laconia  is  doubt- 
ful, but  it  is  probable  from  the 
situation  of  the  place.  This, 
with  the  other  five  mentioned 
above,  would  therefore  make 
the  number  twenty -four  com- 
plete. As  proofs  of  the  late 
independence  of  these  towns 


we  may  mention  decrees  of 
Abea,  Geron three,  Gytheium, 
(Etylus,  and  Tenarus  (Boeckh 
Corp.    Inscript.    1307,    1334, 

i325»  1336.  i39i»  1392.  i323» 
1321,     1322,     1393,      1394). 

There  are  also  inscriptions  of 

the  Eleutherolacones   jointly, 

t6  KOUf6p   T&p  *E\€vB€poKaKOivav, 

(ib.  1389).  Likewise,  accord- 
ing to  Eckhel,  there  are  ge- 
nuine coins,  belonging  to  this 
and  the  Roman  period,  of 
Asine,  Asopus,  Boeee,  Gy- 
theium, and  Las ;  those  of  Ta- 
letum  and  Cythera  are  doubt- 
ful. 

^  Pausan.  III.  26.  5.  Sparta 
must  however  have  retained 
some  outlet  to  the  sea.  The 
Lacedaemonian  coast  is  also 
called  the  territory  of  the  Pe- 
riceci in  Thucyd.  III.  16. 

C  2 


so 
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for  example,  Thuria  and  iEthaea,  which  were  in 
what  had  formerly  been  Messenia^  This  ^thaea 
however  is  reckoned  among  the  hundred  cities  of 
Laconia°^9  which  Androtion  had  enumerated  at  full 
length  in  his  Atthis,.  and  perhaps  also  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  on  the  authority  of  Androtion  " ;  the 
epitome  of  whose  work  which  we  now  possess  only 
mentions  ^thaea,  Amyclae,  Croceae,  Epidaurus  Li-* 
mera,  Dyrrachium,  Tenos,  Aulon,  and  Anthana. 
Now  since  two  of  these  towns  are  known  from 
other  authorities  to  have  belonged  to  Perioeci,  we 
may  perhaps  infer  the  same  of  the  whole  hundred. 
The  round  number  of  a  hundred  cannot  however 
have  been  fixed  before  the  time  when  the  whole  of 
Messenia,  as  far  as  the  river  Neda  (on  which  Aulon 
was  situated),  as  well  as  Cynuria  (to  which  An- 
thana,  or  Athene,  belonged),  came  finally  under  the 
dominion  of  Sparta,  that  is  to  say,  after  Olymp.  58, 
548  B.  C«^  It  must  therefore  have  been  subsequent 
to  this  epoch  that  Sparta  fixed  the  exact  number  of 
the  towns  inhabited  by  her  Periceci,  and  somewhat 
arbitrarily  set  them  at  a  hundred ;  as  Cleisthenes  at 
Athens,  though  by  what  means  is  indeed  unknown^ 
contrived  likewise  to  raise  the  number  of  boroughs 
in  Attica  to  a  hundred. 


'  Thucyd.  I.  loi.  The  eov- 
ptarcu  of  Thuria,  near  Calamae. 
Welcker  (Alcmanis  Fragment, 
p.  87.)  proposes  AlBauj^  for  Ai;- 
&ai^  in  Theognis  Y.  1216.  Bek- 
kcr. 

^  Androtion  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
in  V. 

"  See  also  in  Alr^Xia.  They 
are  also  mentioned  by  Strabo 
VIII.  p.  362.  (Eustath.  ad  II. 


B.  p.  293,  19.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
418).  They  had  not  however 
any  connexion  with  the  Heca- 
tombea;  for  Argos  had  the 
same  festival. 

"  See  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  16. 
Lysias  ap.  Harpocrat.  also  calls 
Anthana  a  Lacedaemonian  city. 
See  jEginetica  p.  46.  note  '*. 
p.  185.  note  ^.  Siebelis  ad 
Pausan.  II.  38.  6. 
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We'  have  alreadyP  taken  notice  of  another  divi- 
sion of  Laconia  besides  that  into  communities^  and 
shewn  that  the  Perioeci  of  this  country  had  formerly 
dwelt  in  five  districts,  of  which  the  chief  towns  were 
Amyclae,  Las,  Epidaurus  Limera  (or  else  Gytheium), 
MgySf  and  Pharis ;  as  also  Messenia,  in  addition  to 
the  territory  round  the  city  inhabited  by  Dorians, 
contained  four  provinces,  viz.  Pylos,  Rhium,  Me- 
sola,  and  Hyamia.  For  what  length  of  time  how^ 
ever  these  districts  were  retained,  and  what  relation 
they  bore  to  the  division  into  a  hundred  hamlets, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

2.  It  will  next  be  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
weire  the  political  rights  and  condition  of  the  Pe- 
rioeci. The  main  circumstances  are  without  doubt 
correctly  given  by  Ephorus.    **  They  were,"  he  saj^, 

tributary  {(n/vrekag)  to  Sparta,  and  had  not  equal 

rights  of  citizenship  (/Vor/pa,  laovofjJay^  If  these 
words  are  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Perioeci  had  not  &  share  in  the  great  legis- 
lative  assembly  of  the  citizens.  And  in  truth  the 
passages  adduced  by  modem  writers  to  shew  that 
they  had  a  vote  in  this  assembly  are  not  by  any 
means  satisfactory^.  Perhaps  the  following  consi-^ 
derations  are  suflScient  to  convince  us  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  such  general  assemblies.     Had  the  Spar- 


se 


it 


>'  Book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  10. 

4  See  Manso,  History  of 
Sparta,  vol.  I.  p.  93.  Tittmann 
vol.  I.  p.  89.  That  even  the 
Lacedsemonian  nkijBos  did  not 
comprise  the  Perioeci,  is  shewn, 
e.  g.,  by  Polybius  IV.  34.  7. 
where  it  rejects  the  alliance  of 
the  iEtolians,  chiefly  on  ac- 
count  of  the   fear  that   they 


would  €^(Mpbp€arobi(€crBai  rovs  IIc- 
pioiKovs.  Th&  name  Aaiccdaifu$> 
vioi,  which  signifies  all,  Periisci 
and  Spartans,  and  frequently 
the  former,  as  the  early  inha- 
bitants, in  opposition  to  the 
latter,  is  no  more  a  proof  of 
political  equality,  than  the  ap- 
pellation Qio-crdkoi  of  the  irec-o 
dom  of  the  Penests. 

c  S 
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tan  constitution  permitted  the  whole  people  to  hold 
lai^e  assemblieSy  with  the  ri^t  of  deciding  on  all 
public  questions,  it  would  have  been  in  principle 
completely  democratic,  and  would  have  had  a  per- 
petual tendency  to  become  more  so,  in  the  necessary 
course  of  events.  But,  in  addition  to  this  objection, 
let  us  only  picture  to  ourselves  the  absurdity  of  the 
Periced,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  all  flock- 
ing together  between  the  brook  Babyca  and  the 
bridge  Cnadon.  Where  again  were  those,  who 
took  several  days  to  arrive  at  Sparta  from  Cy- 
phanta,  Pylos,  or  Taenarus,  to  find  houseroom  and 
food?  How  could  any  of  them  be  ready  to  leave 
their  homes  and  trades  at  such  a  sununons?  It 
was  esteemed  a  difficult  matter  even  to  collect  an 
armed  force  of  Perioeci  at  a  short  notice.  A  city- 
community  was  doubtless  every  where  requisite  for 
a  popular  assembly;  and  hence  in  the  Athenian, 
and  every  similar  democracy,  each  citizen  was  in 
some  way  settled  in  the  town,  and  had  the  right  of 
there  possessing  an  house  (e^in^a-i^  oiViaf),  which  a 
Perioeeus  most  assuredly  had  nof. 

8.  Now  if  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  distant  si- 
tuation and  state  of  the  Perioeci  presented  almost 
insuperable  objections  to  their  possessing  a  share  in 
the  general  government,  their  political  inferiority  to 
the  Spartans  will  not  appear  very  oppressive.  They 


'  XatpiTffs,  as  the  Lacedtemo-  Sosibius   arc   opposed  rots  iK 

nians  are  often  called,  is  pro-  r^r  ayorfii  vaia\v  (those  edu- 

bably  identical  with  wepioiKos,  cated  in  Sparta),  and  see  Ca- 

iClian.   V.  H.  IX.  27.    Com-  saubon's  note.    The  education 

pare  x^P^'''^^  Baicxoi,  book  II.  of  the   Perioeci  was  therefore 

ch.  9.  §.3.  note,  from  Hesy-  entirely  different  from  that  of 

chius.    0{  djr6    Ttjs    x^^    ^^  ^bc  Spartans. 
Athen.  XV.  p.  674  A.  from 
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were  admitted  equally  with  the  Spartans  to  the  ho- 
nourable occupation  of  war,  and  indeed  sometimes 
served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers,  or  as  troops  of  the 
line*.  There  were  at  Plataea  5000  Dorian  hoplitae, 
and  the  same  number  of  Perioeci ;  at  Sphacteria  292 
prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom  only  120  were  Spar- 
tans ^  How,  if  the  Perioeci  had  been  an  oppressed 
people,  could  Sparta  have  ventured  to  collect  so 
large  a  number  into  her  armies;  and  for  what 
reason  should  the  Perioeci  have  taken  part  in  the 
heroic  devotion  of  that  small  band,  if  they  had 
not  the  victory  and  honour  of  Sparta  as  much  at 
heart  as  their  own  ?  "  Sparta,"  said  the  Spartan 
king  Demaratus  to  Xerxes ",  **  contains  8000  Spar- 
tans, all  of  equal  bravery ;  the  other  Lacedaemo- 
nians, in  many  surrounding  cities,  are  indeed  in- 
"  ferior  to  them,  but  yet  not  deficient  in  courage." 
Nor  do  we  hear  of  any  insurrection  of  Perioeci  (if 
we  except  the  revolt  of  two  Messenian  towns  in 
Olymp.  78.  468  B.  C.)  until  the  downfall  of  the  con- 
stitution^. Again,  would  it  be  possible,  on  the  as- 
sumption of  an  oppressive  subjection,  to  explain 
how  the  Asinaeans  and  Nauplians,  when  deprived 
of  their  independence  by  Argos,  fled  to  Laconia, 
that  they  might  occupy  the  maritime  towns  of  Mo- 


st 


«< 


*  Isocrates  Panath.  p.  271 
A.  speaking  of  the  Lacedeemo- 
nians  having  compelled  the  Pe- 
rioeci KOT  &vdpa  avfiiraparoTTta^at 
<r<f>iariv  avroit,  confounds  the  Pe- 
riceci  with  the '  Helots,  as  also 
in  what  follows. 

*  In  later  times  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  occur,  e.  g., 
a  very  small  number  of  Spar- 
tans in  the  army,  when  the 
city  stood  in  need  of  its  own 


citizens,  and  could  not  send 
them  to  a  distance,  or  from 
other  causes.. 

"  Herod.  VH.  234. 

"  No  disobedience  of  the  Pe- 
rioeci can  be  inferred  from 
Thucyd.  IV.  8.  Some  Perioeci 
deserted  to  Epaminondas,  Xe- 
noph.  Hell.  VI.  5.  25,  23. 
Xenophon  expresses  himself 
more    strongly,   Hellen.    VII. 


2.  2. 


c  4 


^ 
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thone  and  Asine,  manifestly  as  Perioeci  ?  Nor  is  it 
consistent  with  a  general  contempt  of  the  Perioeci 
that  KaXoi  KoyaBo) — "  gentlemen" — are  mentioned  in 
their  number  y.  All  trade  and  commerce,  of  indispens* 
able  need  to  Laconia,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  mari- 
time towns.  Merchants  from  Libya  and  Egypt 
brought  their  cargoes  to  the  Perioeci  of  Cythera", 
who,  among  other  branches  of  trade,  followed  the 
lucrative  employment  of  the  purple  fishery*.  All 
manual  labour  in  Sparta,  not  performed  by  slaves, 
was  in  the  hands  of  this  class,  since  no  Spartan,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Achaean  constitution,  was  al- 
lowed to  follow  any  trade ^.  The  low  estimation  in 
which  trade  was  held  was  founded  on  the  ancient 
Grecian  customs  and  opinions,  in  departing  from 
which  the  Corinthians  were  nearly  singular  among 
the  Doric  states,  the  productiveness  of  trade  having 
taught  them  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  it*^.  And 
yet  in  their  colony  of  Epidamnus  public  slaves  were 
the  only  manual  labourers^,  the  converse  of  which 
Diophantus  wished  to  introduce  at  Athens,  and 
make  all  the  manual  labourers  slaves.  The  Spar- 
tans moreover  appear  to  have  admitted  those  alone 
of  the  Perioeci  who  were  engaged  in  agriculture  to 
serve  among  the  heavy-armed,  while  artisans  were 
admitted  only  to  the  light-armefd  infantry®.     This 


y  Xenoph.  Hell.  V.  3.  5. 

»  Thuc.  IV.  53.  cf.  VII.  57. 

•  See  Plin.  H.  N.  IX.  36, 
60.  21,8.  36,  5.  Comp.  Meurs. 
Misc.  Lac.  II.  19.  Mitscher- 
lisch  ad  Hor.  Carm.  II.  18.  7. 

*»  Rutarch  Lye.  4.  iElian. 
V,  H.  VI.  6.  Nicolaus  Damas- 
cenus,  and  others. 

^  Herod.  II.  167.  cf.  Cic.  de 


Rep.  II.  4.  Corinthum  pervert  it 
aliquando—hic  error  ac  dissipa- 
iio  civium,  quod  mercandi  cupir 
ditate  et  navigandi,  et  agrorum 
et  armorum  cultum  reliquerant. 
Compare  HuUmann  Staatsrecht 
p.  128. 

**  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4.  13. 

^  This  follows  from  Xenoph. 
Rep.  Lac.  11.  2.    km  linrtvariKai 
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had  been  once  the  case  at  Athens,  where  the  Thetes 
(to  which  class  the  artificers  belonged)  served  only 
in  that  inferior  rank.  According  to  this  then  the 
5000  Perioeci,  who  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  were  al- 
lotted as  light-armed  to  the  same  number  of  heavy, 
armed  soldiers,  were  in  part  perhaps  artificers.  The 
industrious  pursuit  of  trade  was  not  however  in- 
jured so  seriously  as  might  be  supposed  by  the  low 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  For  not  only  were 
many  raw  commodities  obtained  in  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  Laconia,  but  many  Lacedaemonian  ma- 
nufactures were  also  uysed  and  sought  after  in  the 
rest  of  Greece.  The  Laconian  cothon,  a  drinking 
vessel  used  in  camps  and  marches^,  the  bowl%  the 
goblet^,  tables,  seats,  elbow  chairs',  doors'^,  and 
cars^  the  Laconian  steel™,  keys'',  swords,  helmets, 
axes,  and  other  iron  fabrics  p,  the  shoes  of  Amyclae^, 


6ir\iTatff,  circtra  di  kcu  roif  X'^^~ 
rex*«tff. 

^  Critias  Aojcfd.  iroXcr.  ap. 
Athen.  XI.  p.  483  B.  and  Plu- 
tarch. Lycurg.  9.  Pollux  VI. 
46, 97.  Hesych.  Suid.  Xenoph. 
Cyrop.  I.  2.  8. 

g  Athen.  V.  198  D.  199  E. 

^  KvKi^  Adieatva,  Hesych.  in 

'  Plut.  Lye.  ubi  sup* 

^  Meurs.  II.  17. 

'  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  III. 

17.3- 
"^  Daimachus  ap .  Steph .  By z . 

in  Aaxcd.  and  from  him   £u- 

stath.  II.  p.  294,  5.  Rom. 

»  Salmas.  Exer.  Pliri.  p.  653 
B.  Moser  in  Creuzer's  Init. 
Philos.  vol,  II.  p.  152.  com- 
pare also  Liban.  Or.  p.  87.  e 
cod,  August,  ed.  Reiske. 

V  Xenoph.  Hell.  III.  3.  7. 


Plin.  H.  N.  VII.  56.  iv^Xrj  Aa. 
Koavitcfi  Pollux  I.  10,  137.  con- 
cerning which  see  Phot,  and 
Suid.  in  v.  who  refer  to  Xen, 
Anab.  IV.  8.  25.  iyxiipttyov  I. 
10,  149.  ferret  annuU  Plin. 
XXXIII.  4.  fidoTiyts  Steph. 
Eust.  ubi  sup. 

'i  Theocrit.  X.  35.  et  Schol. 
Athen.  XI.  p.  483  B.  V.  p. 
215  C.  Steph.  ubi  sup.  He- 
sych. in  dfivKKai8€f,  Xaxtatfuch  vvro- 
drffxara,  cf.  in  ivtnfvarKkoi,  Com- 
pare the  shoes  of  the  Amy* 
clasan  priestesses  upon  the  mo« 
nument  of  Amyclae  in  Wal- 
pole's  Memoirs  p.  454.  Lace- 
demonian men's  shoes  (oirXai) 
are  often  mentioned  elsewhere, 
Aristoph.  Thesm.  and  Wasps. 
Schol.  and  Suidas,  Critias  ubi 
sup,  Pollux  VII.  22,  80.  cf, 
Meurs.  I.  18. 
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the  Laconian  mantles  ^  and  woollen  gannents  dyed 
with  native  purple,  which  adorned  alike  the  warriors 
setting  out  to  battle  and  the  bloody  corpses  of  the 
slain ;  all  these  bespeak  an  active  pursuit  of  trade, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  sense  of  propriety 
and  comfort,  which  brought  several  of  these  goods 
and  implements  into  general  use.  Many  men  were 
probably  employed  in  the  iron  mines  and  forges  ^ ; 
stone  quarries  of  Taenarus  had  also  been  worked 
from  early  times  ^ :  and  that  their  industry  was  not 
confined  to  the  mere  drudgery  of  manufactures  is 
shewn  by  the  schools  of  Lacedaemonian  embossers 
and  brass-founders  (probably  a  branch  of  that  in 
Crete)  to  which  Chartas,  Syadras,  Dontas,  Doryclei- 
das  and  Medon,  Theocles,  Gitiadas,  and  Cratinus 
belonged",  all  of  whom  were  probably  Perioeci,  al- 
though Pausanias,  neglecting  the  distinction,  calls 
them  Spartans.  Upon  the  whole  we  may  venture 
to  affirm  that  the  Doric  dominion  did  not  discou- 
rage or  stifle  the  intellectual  growth  of  her  depend- 
ent subjects,  but  allowed  it  full  room  for  a  vigorous 
developement.  Myson,  by  many  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men,  was,  according  to  some,  and 
perhaps  the  most  credible  accounts,  a  husbandman 
of  the  Laconian  town  of  Etia,  and  resided  at  a  place 


^  AoKMves  (threirXot  £pig.  ap. 
Suid.  in  AwcmfiKoi.  Athen.  V. 
198.  XI.  483  C.  compare  book 
IV.  ch.  2.  §.  3. 
•  *  These  mines  are  not  in- 
deed anywhere  expressly  men- 
tioned, but  we  must  infer  their 
existence  from  the  number  of 
iron  fabrics,  and  the  cheapness 
of  iron.  See  below,  ch.  10. 
§.  9.  and  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.  3. 

t  The  stone  quarries  upon 


mount  Taygetus  were  how- 
ever, according  to  Strabo  VIII. 
p.  367,  first  opened  by  the 
Romans.  Compare  Xenoph . 
ubi  sup,  Pollux  VII.  23,  100. 
Interp.  Juven.  XI.  173.  Meurs. 
II.  18.  Pliny  also  mentions 
Lacedcemonian  cotes  and  sma» 
ragdi. 

»'  Compare  Thiersch  Ueber 
die  Kunstepochen,  Abhandlung 
II.  p.  51. 
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called  Chen  in  the  some  eountiy'.  Even  the  high* 
est  honour  among  the  Greeks,  the  victory  at  the 
Olympic  games,  was  not  denied  to  the  Laceddemo- 
nians ;  an  inhabitant  of  Acrise  was  found  in  the  list 
of  the  conquerors  at  Olympiay;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  is  evident  tiiat  the  Perioeci  of  Sparta 
were  in  all  other  parts  of  Greece  considered  as  free 
citizens.  They  must  also  without  doubt  have  pos- 
sessed civil  rights,  but  only  in  those  communities  to 
which  they  immediately  belonged,  and  which  would 
never  have  been  called  cities  {iroXeif)  unless  they  had 
to  a  certain  point  been  independent  bodies.  Iso- 
crates"^  indeed  states  that  they  possessed  less  free- 
dom and  power  than  the  single  boroughs  of  Attica ; 
but  no  general  comparison  can  be  drawn  between 
the  iiifMi  of  Attica  and  «oXe/$-  of  Laconia.  At  the 
same  time  they  perhaps  had  the  power  of  electing 
their  own  municipal  magistrates,  though  we  find 
that  a  Spartan  was  sent  as  govemoi*  {Ky^^ft^iKriq)  to 
the  island  of  Cytfaera^.  The  same  was  the  case  in 
war.  We  find  the  command  at  sea  intrusted  to  one 
of  the  class  of  Periceci '',  doubtless  because  the  Spar* 
tans  did  not  hold  the  naval  service  in  much  estima- 


^  My  opinion  is,  that  in  the 
oracle  (Diog.  Laert.  I.  106. 
comp.  Casaiibon  and  Me- 
nage) 'Hrctoff  was  the  correct 
reading,  for  which  Olralos  was 
long  ago  substituted  from  ig> 
norance.  The  point  was  doubt- 
ed at  an  early  period  in  anti- 
quity; even  Plato  Protag.  p. 
343.  appears  not  to  consider 
Myson  as  a  Lacedeemonian. 
See  abo  Diod.  dc  Virt.  et  Vit. 
p.  551.  Paus.  X.  34.  I.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  299.  Sylb. 


Steph.  Byz.  in  X^ir  and  *Hrta. 

>'  Paus.  III.  22.  4, 

'  In  a  very  rhetorical  pas- 
sage, Panathen.  p.  270  D. 

•' Thuc.  IV.  S3»  54.  Hesych. 
in  KvBripoSiKfis. 

b  Thuc.  VIII.  22.  Manso, 
Sparta,  vol.  II.  p.  576.  It  does 
not  indeed  follow  that  this  Pe- 
rioecus  had  authority  over  La- 
cedaemonians ;  but  Sparta  must 
have  sent  him  out  as  a  com- 
mander to  the  Chians. 
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tion,  and  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime 
towns  were  more  practised  in  naval  affairs  than  the 
Dorians  of  the  interior.  Concerning  the  tribute  of 
the  towns  belonging  to  the  Perioeci  no  accurate  ac- 
count has  been  preserved. 

4.  Though  for  the  most  part  the  early  inhabit-^ 
ants  were  driven  into  the  country  by  the  Doric  con- 
querors,  there  still  remained  some  families  which 
inhabited  the  city  conjointly  with  the  Spartans,  and 
were  held  in  equal  consideration  with  them ;  as  ^.t 
Athens,  for  example,  many  families  of  the  original 
inhabitants  appear  to  have  had  the  rank  of  Eupa- 
tridae.  Of  this  the  Talthybiadae  are  an  instance. 
The  office  of  herald  was  at  Sparta  (as  in  the  fabu- 
lous times)  hereditary,  and  not,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  obtained  by  competition^.  The  privilege  of 
performing  all  foreign  embassies^,  and  a  share  in 
the  sacred  missions  %  were  assigned  to  the  pretended 
descendants  of  the  Mycenean  herald  Talthybius, 
who  also  enjoyed  especial  honoiu*s  amongst  the 
Acha^ans  at  iElgium  ^ ;  and  there  is  doubtless  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  family  belonged  to  the  Achaean 
race,  without  entering  into  the  question  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  pedigree.  The  dignity  attached  to 
their  office  was  very  great,  especially  if,  as  was  the 


^  Herod.  VI.  60.  ov  Korh 
^aii-irpo^viriv  (in  the  ay&v€9  Kt)- 

pvKtov,  comp.  Faber  Agonist. 
II.  15.  Boeckh  Staatshaus- 
haltung,  vol.  II.  p.  359.)  en-in- 
Bffjitpoi  oKKoi  ctfy^as  vaptuckriiovaaf 
aiXXa  Korh.  rh.  varpta  rfrircXcovo-i. 

*^  Herod.  VII.  134.  roUriv  al 
KrjpvKrjiai  al  €k  Zwdfynjs  iraoroi  yc- 
pas  di^ovToi, 

^  BfOKTfpvKts  y€vos  r6  dno  TaX- 


^/Siov  napa  EAEVeEPIOlS.  He- 
sych.  Perhaps  'EXcv^c/ioXa«mMrc. 
Hemsterhuis  supposes  that  E- 
leuthema  in  Crete  is  alluded 
to.  The  common  name  of  the 
herald  in  Sparta  was'Movcraf. 
See   Valck.    ad    Adoniaz.    p. 

379- 

»  Pausan.  III.  12.  6,  7.  III. 

23.  7- 


—mtt^ 
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case  in  the  heroic  ages,  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  heralds  to  address  the  princes  as  **  beloved 
"  sons."  As  to  property  and  effects,  they  ranked 
with  the  first  Spartans  fl^,  if,  as  it  appears,  Sper- 
thias  and  Bulis,  who  offered  themselves  to  the  Per- 
sian king  as  an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  his 
ambassadors^,  were  of  the  family  of  the  Talthy- 
biadae. 

Indeed  almost  all  the  other  trades  and  occupa- 
tions, as  well  as  that  of  herald,  were  hereditary  at 
Sparta,  as,  for  example,  those  of  cooking  (oif/ovo/o/), 
baking,  mixing  wine,  flute-playing,  &c}  The  trade 
of  cooks  had  its  particular  heroes,  viz.  Daeton,  Mat- 
ton,  and  Ceraon,  whose  statue  stood  in  the  Hyacin- 
thian  street^.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  hereditary 
transmission  of  employments  favoured  the  mainte- 
nance of  ancient  customs.  In  fact  Sparta  would  not 
have  so  long  remained  contented  with  her  black 
broth,  either  if  her  cooks  had  not  learnt  the  art  of 
dressing  it  from  their  youth  upwards,  and  conti- 
nued to  exercise  their  craft  after  the  manner  of 
their  fathers,  or  if  this  office  could  have  been  as- 
signed at  will  to  those  who  were  able  by  their  art 
to  gratify  the  palate.  It  is  not  however  probable 
that  any  of  these  families  of  artisans  were  of  Doric 
origin,  and  they  doubtless  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Perioeci ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  like  the  Tal- 
thybiadae,  they  possessed  the  Spartan  rights  of  citi- 
zenship ^ 

8  Herod,  ubi  sup,  nius  ad  iElian.  V.  H.  XIV.  7. 

»'  Herod.  VH.  137.  ^  Compare  Athen.  H.  39  C. 

'   VI.  60.    Concerning  the  with  IV.  173  F. 

3^foiro(o)    see    Agatharch.    ap.  ^  The  Perioeci  also  took  part 

Athen.  XII.  p.  550  C.  Perizo-  in  the  colonies  of  Sparta,  e.  g.. 
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CHAP.  III. 
On  the  Helots  of  Sparta. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  Perioed  and  that  of  the 
Helots  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each 
other ;  for  the  latter  state  we  have  no  other  expres- 
sion than  '^  bondage/'  to  which  that  of  the  Periceci 
had  not  the  slightest  resemblance'".  The  common 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  dass  is,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  maritime  town  Helos  were  reduced 
by  Sparta  to  this  state  of  degradation,  after  an  in- 
surrection against  the  Dorians  already  established 
in  power".  This  explanation  however  rests  merely 
on  an  etymology,  and  that  by  no  means  probable, 
since  such  a  Gentile  name  as  ElXwg  (which  seems  to 
be  the  more  ancient  form)  cannot  by  any  method  of 
formation  have  been  derived  from '  EAo^-.  The  word 
E7Xw^  is  probably  a  derivative  from  "Ekoo  in  a 
passive  sense,  and  consequently  means  the  pri^ 
soners^.     Perhaps  it  signifies  those  who  were  taken 


of  Heradea  TVachinia,  where 
they  probably  belonged  to  the 
TToXXoc;  Thuc.  III.  92,  93. 

"^  Concerning  the  condition 
of  the  Helots,  see,  besides  the 
more  well-known  books,  Ca- 
peronnier  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des 
Inscript.  torn.  XXIII.  p.  271. 
SchlaegerDissert.Helmst.  1730. 

n  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  VIII. 
p.  365.  according  to  Valcke- 
n8er*s  emendation,  Theopom- 
pus  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  272. 
Even  Hellanicus  in  Harpocra- 
tion  uses  the  word  ccXcorcvctir 
p.  15.  Fragm.  54.  ed.  Sturz. ; 
it  is  however  uncertain  whe- 


ther the  etymology  there  given 
is  from  Hellanicus.  Cf.  Steph. 
Byz. 

"  This  derivation  was  known 
in  ancient  times,  e.  g.,  Schol. 
Plat.  Alcib.  I.  p.  78.  Apo- 
Stol.  VII.  62.  EiXuM-fff  o\  4f 
alxfJMKtiiT&v  dovXoi.  So  also 
AfMi>s  comes  from  dojidoa  (AE- 
MO).  For  the  b/uks,  of  whom 
there  were  large  numbers  (jtaka 
fivpuH,  Od.  XVII.  422.  XIX. 
78.)  in  the  house  of  every 
prince  (I.  397.  VII.  225.  II. 
XIX.  333.)  and  who  chiefly 
cultivated  the  land,  cannot 
have  been  bought  slaves  (for 


) 
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after  having  resisted  to  the  uttermost,  whereas  the 
Perioeci  had  surrendered  under  conditions ;  at  least 
TheopompusP  calls  them  Achaeans  as  well  as  the 
others.  It  appears  to  me  however  more  probable 
that  they  were  an  aboriginal  race,  which  was  sub- 
dued at  a  very  early  period,  and  which  immediately 
passed  over  as  slaves  to  the  Doric  conquerors^. 

In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  Helots,  we 
will  consider  their  political  rights  and  their  personal 
treatment  under  separate  heads,  though  in  fact  the 
two  subjects  are  very  nearly  connected.  The  first 
were  doubtless  exactly  defined  by  law  and  custom, 
though  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  ancient  au- 
thors are  frequently  vague  and  ambiguous.  "  They 
were,"  says  Ephorus^  "  in  a  certain  point  of  view 
public  slaves.  Their  possessor  could  neither  libe- 
rate them,  nor  sell  them  beyond  the  borders*" 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  they  were  considered  as 
belonging  properly  to  the  state,  which  to  a  certain 
degree  permitted  them  to  be  possessed,  and  appor- 
tioned them  out  to  individuals,  reserving  to  itself 
the  power  of  enfranchising  them.  But  to  sell  them 
out  of  the  country  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  the 
state,  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  such  an 


« 


tt 


tt 


J 


the  single  examples  to  the 
contrary  are  rather  excep- 
tions), as  this  would  suppose  a 
very  extensive  traffic  in  slaves; 
nor  could  they  have  been  per- 
sons taken  accidentally  in  ex- 
peditions of  plunder  and  war, 
as  in  that  case  there  could  not 
have  been  so  large  a  number 
in  every  house;  but  they  are 
probably  persons  who  were 
taken  at  the  original  conquest 
of  the  soil.     The  passage,  Od. 


I.  298.  ov%  fioi  Xijifraaro  may  be 
variously  applied. — Concern- 
ing the  etymology  of  Etkm, 
compare   Lennep   Etymol.   p. 

257. 

p  Ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  265. 

^  See  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.  7. 

^  Ap.  Strab.  VIII.  p.  365. 
So  also  Pausanias  III.  20.  6. 
calls  all  the  Helots  dovXoi  rot) 
Koivov,  Comp.  Herod.  VI.  70. 
where  the  BtpAtrovrtt  are  He- 
lots. 
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event  never  occurred.  (It  is  upon  the  whole  most 
probable  that  individuals  had  no  power  to  sell  them 
at  all,  as  they  belonged  chiefly  to  the  landed  pro- 
perty,  and  this  was  inalienable.  On  these  lands 
they  had  certain  fixed  dwellings  of  their  own,  and 
particular  services  and  payments  were  prescribed  to 
them  ^  They  paid  as  rent  a  fixed  measiu*e  of  com ; 
not  however,  like  the  Perioeci,  to  the  state,  but  to 
their  masters.  As  this  quantity  had  been  defini- 
tively settled  at  a  very  early  period  (to  raise  the 
amount  being  forbidden  under  heavy  imprecations  % 
{^'  the  Helots  were  the  persons  who  profited  by  a  good, 
and  lost  by  a  bad  harvest ;  which  must  have  been 
to  them  an  encouragement  to  industry  and  good 
husbandry ;  a  motive  which  would  have  been  want- 
ing, if  the  profit  and  loss  had  merely  affected  the 
landlords.  And  by  this  means,  as  is  proved  from 
the  accounts  respecting  the  Spartan  agriculture  ^  a 
careful  management  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
was  kept  up.  By  means  of  the  rich  produce  of  the 
land,  and  in  part  by  plunder  obtained  in  war", 
^  they  collected  a  considerable  property*,  to  the  at- 
tainment of  which  almost  every  access  was  closed 
to  the  Spartans.  Now  the  annual  rent  paid  for  each 
lot  (/^A^poi)  was  eighty-two  medimni  of  barley,  and 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  oil  and  wine^".     It  may 

'  Ephorus  uhi  sup.  Ilota  sunt  Helots,  according  to  the  say- 

jam   inde  antiquitus    castellani,  ing  of  the  Spartan. 

agreste   genus,    Liv.   XXXIV.  "  Herod.  IX.  80. 

27,  ^    Plutarch    Cleomen.    23. 

■  Plut.  Instit.  Lac.  p.  255.  Manso,  vol.  I.  p.  134. 

where  fucrSwrat  is  an  inaccu-  y  Plut.  Lye.  8.  seventy  for 

rate  expression.  the  master,  twelve  for  the  mis- 

'  See  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.  3.  tress   of  the  house:  compare 

comp.  particularly   Polyb.  V.  ib.  24. 
19. — Hesiod  the  poet  of  the 
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therefore  be  asked  how  much  remained  to  the  He- 
lots themselves,  after  paying  this  amount  of  com 
from  each  lot.  Tyrtasus  appears  to  give  some  in** 
formation,  where  he  describes  the  Messenian  bond-  ^ 
men'  <<  as  groaning  like  agges  under  heavy  burdens, 
"  and  compelled  by  force  to  pay  to  their  masters  a 
"  half  of  the  entire  produce  of  the  land  '•"  Accord- 
ing to  this  account,  the  families  of  the  Helots  (of 
which  many  resided  on  one  lot)  would  have  retained 
only  eighty-two  medimui  on  an  average,  and  the 
whole  amount  would  have  been  one  hundred  and 
sixty<-four.  But  this  cannot  be  the  institution  of  which 
Plutarch  speaks;  and  Tyrt^us  doubtle£«  describes 
some  oppression  much  aggravated  by  particular  cir-' 
cumstances.  For  assuming  that  the  property  of  the 
Spartans  amounted  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  La- 
conian  territory,  which  may  be  rated  at  three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty  square  miles  English, 
and  three-fourths  being  deducted  for  hill,  wood,  pas- 
ture-land, vineyards,  and  plantations,  we  have  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles  for 
the  nine  thousand  lots  of  the  Spartans ;  each  of 
which  accordingly  amounted  to  ^^  of  a  square  mile,., 
or  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  plethra;  a  space 
amply  sufficient  to  have  produced  four  hundred  me- 
dimni  ^  which,  after  the  deduction  of  the  eighty-two 


Fragm.  6.  Gaisford.  p.  i68. 
Franck.  The  passage  is  given 
in  prose  by  iElian  V.  H.  VI. 

I. 

»  Of  the  two  lines  of  Tyr- 
taeiis  afterwards  cited  by  Pau- 

VOL.  II. 


sanias,  ^tnr^ras  olfi&iovrts,  6fmt 
Skoxoi  T€  Koi  avToX,  eZri  rw  ovXo- 
/A€Vf7  fMicpa  nixoi  3av^Tov,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  this  duty  of 
lamenting  the  king  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Perioeci  as  well  as 
the  Helots  in  Herod.  VI.  58. 

^  See  Boeckh's  Public  Eco- 
nomy  of  Athens,  vol.  I.  p.  109. 
eighty-two  is  about  the  fifth  of 
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mediinni,  would  have  supplied  twenty-one  men  with 
double  the  common  daily  allowance,  viz.  one  choenix 
of  bread.  It  is  at  least  manifest  that  each  lot  would 
^,/  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  maintain  six  or  seven 
families  of  Helots.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed 
that  the  rent  was  accurately  the  san^e  for  all  the  lots 
of  the  Spartan  territory.  The  different  quality  of 
the  land  made  such  a  strict  equalization  impossible ; 
not  to  mention  that  it  would  have  entirely  destroyed 
all  interest  in  the  possession.  We  even  know  that 
many  Spartans  were  possessed  of  herds  and  flocks, 
from  which  they  provided  young  animals  for  the 
public  meals  ^.  The  proprietors,  besides  their  share 
of  the  harvest,  received  from  their  lands,  at  particular 
periods,  the  fruits  of  the  season  ^. 

There  could  not  however  on  the  whole  have  been 
much  intercourse  and  connexion  between  the  Spar- 
tans, as  possessors  of  the  land,  and  the  bondsmen 
upon  their  estates.  For  how  little  interest  would 
the  Spartan,  who  seldom  left  the  town,  and  then 
only  for  a  few  days®,  have  felt  for  Helots,  who 
dwelt  perhaps  at  Mothone  ?  Nevertheless,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  was  not  the  only  duty  of  the  He- 


\y 


four  hundred.     In  Athens  the  fEPros,  ytmpyhs)  tpyov  fjna-Bturhs 

0rfrtv,  irtkarm,  paid  a  sixth  of  (which  must  be  understood  as 

the  produce  to  the  Eupatridse.  in  the  passage  quoted  above 

(This  is  without  a  doubt  the  p.  32.  note  ^)  Aaicaovc r. 
correct  supposition.)    See  Plu-         "^  In  the  time  of  Xenophon, 

tarch  Solon.  13.  comp.  Hem-  however,  Spartans  resided  upon 

sterh.  ad  Hesych.  in  tirifiofn-os.  the  Kkrjpoi;  see  Hell.  III.  3.  5. 

*■  Athen.  IV.  1 41 D.  from  Mol-  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  (Polit. 

pis  on  the  Lacedaemonian  state.  II.  2.  ii.)  individuals  had  al- 

*'  Sphterus  ibid.   p.   141   C.  ready  begun  to  attend  to  agri- 

Compare  also  Myron  ap.  A-  culture  ;    Maxim.   Tyr.    Diss, 

then.  XIV.  p.  657.  irapMvrts  XIII.  p.  139.  calls  the  Spar- 

alroU  r^v  x'^^P^^  thafav  MOIPAN  tans   and  Cretans   in   general 

fjv  avroif  Avoiircwnv  <if  I,  and  He-  yw^pyoi. 
sychius,    yafitpyos    (i.     e.    TA- 
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lots ;  they  also  attended  upon  their  masters  at  the 
public  n(eal^9  who,  according  to  the  Lacedaemo-  ^ 
nian  principle  of  a  community  of  property,  mutually 
lent  them  to  one  another^.  A  large  number  of 
them  was  also  doubtless  employed  by  the  state  in 
public  works. 

2.  In  the  field  the  Helots  never  served  as  Hoplitae,  > 
except  in  extraordinary  cases ;  and  then  it  was  the 
general  practice  afterwards  to  give  them  their  li- 
berty **.  On  other  occasions  they  attended  the  regu- 
lar army  as  light-armed  troops  (tf^/Ao/);  and  that 
their  numbers  were  very  considerable  may  be  seen 
from  the  battle  of  Plata^a,  in  which  5000  Spartans 
^ere  attended  by  35,000  Helots  \  Although  they 
did  not  share  the  honour  of  the  heavy-armed  sol-v 
diers,  they  were  in  return  exposed  to  a  less  degree 
of  danger.  For  while  the  former  in  close  rank  re- 
ceived the  onset  of  the  enemy  with  spear  and  shield, 
the  Helots,  armed  only  with  the  sling  and  light  ja- 
velin, were  in  a  moment  either  before  or  behind  the 
ranks,  as  Tyrt^us  accurately  describes  the  relative, 
duties  of  the  light-armed  soldier  (yv/xm^^),  and  the 
Hoplite.  Sparta,  in  her  better  time,  is  never  re- 
corded to  have  unnecessarily  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
her  Helots.  A  certain  number  of  them  was  allotted  ^ 
to  each  Spartan  ^ ;  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  this  num- 
ber was  seven.  Those  who  were  assigned  to  a  sin- 
gle master  were  probably  called  afjurirrapci^.  Of 
these,  however,  one  in  particular  was  the  servant 
{BepoMwv)  of  his  master,  as  in  the  story  of  the  blind 

f  Plutarch.  Comp.  Num.  2.  ^  Compare  Thue.  VII.    19. 

Nepos  Paua.  3.  with  IV.  80.  and  V.  34 

*  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  6.  3.  Arist.  *  Herod.  IX.  10,  28. 

Pol.  II.  2.  5.    Plut.  Inst.  Lac.  ^  Herod.  IX.  28.  Thuc.  III. 

p.  252-  ®- 
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Spartan,  who  was  conducted  hy  his  Helot  into  the 
thickest  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylie,  and  while  the 
latter  fied,  fell  with  the  other  heroes  "^.     Qcpanw,  or 
servant,  is  the  appropriate,  and  indeed  honourable, 
appellation  which  the  Dorians,  particularly  in  Crete, 
gave  to  the  armed  slaves";  these  in  Sparta  were 
probably  called  ipv/criipeff  in  allusion  to  their  duty  of 
drawing  {ipwc^ivy  the  wounded  from  the  ranks  ^.     It 
appears  that  the  Helots  were  in  the  field  placed 
more  immediately  under  the  command  of  the  king, 
than  the  rest  of  the  army  p.     In  the  fleet,  they  com- 
posed the  large  mass  of  the  sailors  ^^  in  which  service 
at  Athens  the  inferior  citizens  and  slaves  were  em- 
ployed ;  when  serving  in  this  manner  they  were,  it 
appears,  called  by  the  name  of  hcrvociovavrai. 

These  accounts  are  sufficient  to  give  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  condition  of  the  Helots  in  the  Doric 
state  of  Sparta.  Although  it  does  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  work  to  enter  upon  a  moral  or 
political  examination  of  this  custom,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  subjoin  a  few  observations.  The  Grecian 
states  then  either  contained  a  class  of  bondsmen, 
which  can  be  traced  in  nearly  all  the  Doric  states,  or 
they  had  slaves,  who  had  been  brought  either  by 


'I.    q.   afU^crravrcc    Hesych. 

in  ▼.  cf.  Voss.  Valcken.  Ado- 
niAZ.  p.  289. 

"»  Herod.  VII.  229.  compare 
the  passages  quoted  by  Sturz. 
Lex.  Xenoph.  in  B^pAtrmtt. 

^  B€pairmv  dovkov  inrkoi^pov 
dfjkot  Korh  T^v  ILpvjfrSaw  yXwrrov. 

I^tath.  ad  n.  p.  1240,  32. 
Bas.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  533. 
Eustathius  frequently  mentions 
this  peculiarity  of  die  Cretan 
idiom,  and  the  names  of  slaves 


in  general;  also  the  Glossary 
in  Iriarte,  Reg.  Bibl.  Matri- 
tensis  cod.  Gr.  p.  I.  p.  146. 
states  that  the  expression  Btpd- 
n»p  for  Mfkos  is  Cretan. 

°  Athen.  p.  271  F.  from 
M}Ton.  These  are  the  per- 
sons of  whom  Xenophon  says 
(Hell.  IV.  5.  14.)  rovrovs  €«- 
\€vov  row  'YIIASniSTAS  dpofUv 
ovs  atrofJHptiv. 

P  Herod.  VI.  80,  81.  cf.  75. 

•1  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII.  1.12. 
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plunder  or  commerce  from  barbarous  countries ;  or 
a  class  of  slaves  was  altogether  wanting.  The  last 
was  the  case  among  the  Phoceans^  Locrians,  and 
other  Greeks'*.  But  these  nations,  through  the 
scantiness  of  their  resoiures^  never  attained  to  such 
power  as  Sparta  and  Athens.  Slavery  was  the  basis  L 
of  the  prosperity  of  all  commercial  states,  and  was  in- 
timately connected  with  foreign  trade ;  but  (besides 
being  a  continued  violation  of  justice)  it  was  upon 
the  whole  of  little  advantage  to  the  public,  especially 
in  time  of  war ;  and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
ancient  politicians,  it  was  both  fraught  with  danger, 
and  prejudicial  to  morality  and  good  order.  It  must 
also  be  remembered,  that  nearly  all  the  ties  of  family 
were  broken  among  the  slaves  of  Athens,  with  which 
the  institutiou  of  bondage  did  not  at  all  interfere  ^ ; 
and  that  in  the  latter,  the  condition  of  the  bondmen 
was  rather  determined  by  general  custom,  in  the 
former,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  individuals.  Sparta 
had  however  some  foreign  slaves,  but  their  number 
was  very  inconsiderable.  Thus  Alcman,  the  slave 
of  Agesidas  S  was  the  sou  of  a  slave  from  Sardis '', 
who  had  perhaps  been  brought  by  Cretan  traders  to 
the  cofist  of  Laconia. 

3.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  difficulty  to  form 
a  clear  notion  of  the  treatment  of  the  Helots,  and  of 
their  manner  of  life ;  for  the  rhetorical  spirit  with   v/ 
which  later  historians  have  embellished  their  phi- 

r  Orchomenos,  p.  242.  oheowrtt.      It  was  cheaper  to 

s  The  wives  and  children  of  purchase    than    to    bring   up 

Helots    are    often   mentioned,  slaves. 

e    jr.  in   Thucyd.  I.  103.     At        *  See  Heraclides  Ponticus. 

Athens  the  marriage  of  slaves         «  Welcker  Alcman.  Fragm. 

was  an  uncommon  event^  and  is  p.  6. 

usually  found  among  the  x®ptf 
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lanthropic  views,  joined  to  our  own  ignorance,  has 
been  productive  of  much  confusion  and  misconcep- 
tion. M3rron  of  Priene,  in  his  romance  on  the  Mes- 
senian  war,  drew  a  very  dark  picture  of  Sparta,  and 
endeavoured  at  the  end  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  his 
readers  hy  a  description  of  the  fate  which  the  con- 
.quered  underwent.  "  The  Helots,"  says  he*,  "  per- 
"  form  for  the  Spartans  every  ignominious  service. 
They  are  compeUed  to  wear  a  cap  of  dog's  skin 
(kw^)^  to  bear  a  covering  of  sheep's  skin  {h<lf6ipa\ 
"  and  are  severely  beaten  every  year  without  having 
*^  committed  any  fault,  in  order  that  they  may  never 
**  forget  that  they  arq  slaves.  In  addition  to  this, 
*^  those  amongst  them  who,  either  by  their  stature 
**  or  their  beauty,  raise  themselves  above  the  con- 
^'  dition  of  a  slave,  are  condemned  to  death,  and  the 
masters  who  do  not  destroy  the  most  manly  of 
them  are  liable  to  punishment."  The  partiality 
and  ignorance  of  this  writer  is  evident  firom  his  very 
first  statement.  The  Helots  wore  the  leathern  cap 
with  a  broad  band,  and  the  covering  of  sheep's  skin, 
simply  because  it  was  the  original  dress  of  the  na- 
tives, which  moreover  the  Arcadians  had  retained 
from  ancient  usage  y ;  Laeites  the  father  of  Ul jrsses, 
when  he  assmned  the  character  of  a  peasant,  is  also 


(« 


c< 


»  Ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  657 
D.  The  Kvvfj  is  also  probably 
signified  as  belonging  to  the 
dress  of  the  Helots,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  signal  for  conspi- 
racy given  by  Antiochus  of 
Fhalanthus  (Strab.VI.  p.  278.), 
although  other  writers  (JEneBA 
Poliorc.  II.)  mention  a  friXor  in 
its  stead. 

y  Kvvij  *Apiedc,  Sophocl.  Ina- 


chus  ap.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av. 
1203.  Valcken.  ad  Theocrit. 
Adoniaz.  p  345.  the  same  as 
the  iriXoff  'AfMc^r  in  Polyaen.  IV. 
I  ^.galerusArcadicua  Stat.  Theb. 
IV.  299.  VII.  39.  Kvi^  Bot«>r/a 
as  the  country-dress,  Hesy- 
chius.  The  Arcadians  went  into 
the  fields  in  goats'  and  sheep- 
skins, Pausan.  IV.  11.  1. 
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represented  as  wearing  a  cap  of  goat's  skin  '.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  ancients  made  a  distinction  between 
town  and  country  costume.  Hence,  when  the  ty- 
rants of  Sicyon  wished  to  accustom  the  unemployed 
people,  whose  numbers  they  dreaded,  to  a  country 
life,  they  forced  them  to  wear  the  #faT»>a/o;,  which 
had  underneath  a  lining  of  fur ".  The  Pisistratidde 
also  made  use  of  the  very  same  measure^.  Thus 
also  Theognis  describes  the  countrymen  of  Megara 
(whose  admission  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  he  de- 
plores) as  clothed  with  dressed  skins,  and  dwelling 
around  the  town  like  frightened  deer^.  The  dip- 
ihera  of  the  Helots  therefore  signified  nothing  more 
humiliating  and  degrading  than  their  employment  in 
agricultural  labour.  Now  since  Myron  thus  mani- 
festly misinterpreted  this  circumstance,  it  is  very 
probable  that  his  other  objections  are  founded  in 
error;  nor  can  misrepresentations  of  this  political 
state,  which  was  unknown  to  the  later  Greeks,  and 
particularly  to  the  class  of  writers,  have  been  un- 
common. Plutarch  ^,  for  example,  relates  that  the  ^ 
Helots  were  compelled  to  intoxicate  themselves,  and 
perform  indecent  dances,  as  a  warning  to  the  Spar- 
tan youth ;  but  common  sense  is  opposed  to  so  ab- 
surd a  method  of  education.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Spartans  should  have  so  degraded  the  men  whom 
they  appointed  as  tutors  over  their  young  children  ? 
Female  Helots  also  discharged  the  office  of  nurse  in.. 

'  Od.  XXIV.  230.  pot  Sicyonian  bondsmen.  Conip. 

*  Pollux  VII.  4,  68.  compare  Ruhnken.  ad  Tim.  p.  212. 
Hesychius  and  Suidas  in  itar«-         ^  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  1 157.  cf. 

vaKt\,     Theopompus    and   Me-  Palmer.  Exercit.  p.  506. 
neechmus  cV  roty  Socvcoytcueotf  ap.         '^  V.  53.  Bekkcr. 
Athen.  VI.   pag    271  D.    (cf.         ^' Lycurg.lz 8.  and  elsewhere. 
Schweigh.)  caU  the  Karwi^axoi^o- 
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the  royal  palaces  ^»  and  doubtless  obtained  aU  the  af- 
fection with  which  the  attendants  of  early  youth 
were  honoured  in  ancient  times.  It  is  however  cer- 
tain that  the  Doric  laws  did  not  bind  servants  to 
strict  temperance  ^;  and  hence  examples  of  drunken- 
ness among  them  might  have  served  bb  a  means  of 
reconnnending  sobriety.  It  was  also  an  established 
regulation,  that  the  national  songs  and  dances  of 
Sparta  were  forbidden  to  the  Helots  »,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  some  extravagant  and  lascivious 
dances  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  above  report  **.  We  must  moreover  also 
bear  in  mind,  that  most  of  the  strangers  who  visited 
Sparta,  and  gave  an  account  of  its  institutions,  seized 
upon  particular  cases  which  they  had  imperfectly 
observed,  and,  without  knowing  their  real  nature, 
described  them  in  the  light  suggested  by  their  own 
false  prepossessions. 

4.  But  are  we  not  labouring  in  vain  to  soften  the 
bad  impression  of  Myron's  account,  since  the  fearful 
word  crypteia  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  shew  the 
unhappy  fate  of  the  Helots,  and  the  cruelty  of  their 
masters  ?  By  this  word  is  generally  understood,  a 
chase  of  the  Helots,  annually  undertaken  at  a  fixed 
time  by  the  youth  of  Sparta,  who  either  assassinated 
them  by  night,  or  massacred  them  formally  in  open 
day,  in  order  to  lessen  their  numbers,  and  weaken 
their  power  ^     Isocrates  speaks  of  this  institution  in 


<^  Durisap.  Plutarch.  Ages.  3.         'Plutarch.-    c.    38.     Comp. 

'  Theopomp.ap.Atheu^XTV.  Num.  I.  Concerning  the  Cryp- 

p.  657  C.  tela,  see  Manso  vol.  I.  part  2. 

'^  Plutarch,  ubi  sup.  pag.    141.    Heyne   Comment. 

'•  fioBtav  {ffopTiK^v  ^pxriiMi  Pol-  Gotting.  vol.  IX.  p.  30. 
lux  IV.  14,  10 1. 
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a  very  confused  manner,  and  fixHn  mere  report''. 
Aristotle  however,  as  well  as  Heraclides  of  Pontus  \ 
attribute  it  to  Lycurgus,  and  represent  it  as  a  war 
which  the  Ephors  themselves,  on  entering  upon 
their  yearly  office,  proclaimed  against  the  Helots. 
Thus  it  was  a  regularly  legalized  massacre,  and  the 
more  barbarous,  as  its  periodical  arrival  could  be 
foreseen  by  the  unhappy  victims.  And  yet  were  not 
these  Helots,  who  in  many  districts  lived  entirely 
alone,  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  of  common 
protection,  and  did  they  not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the 
whole  of  Laconia  ?  Such  are  the  inextricable  diffi- 
culties in  which  we  are  involved  by  giving  credit  to 
the  received  accounts :  the  solution  of  which  is,  in 
my  opinion,  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  Megillus 
the  Spartan,  in  the  Laws  of  Plato  ™,  who  is  there  ce- 
lebrating the  manner  of  inuring  his  countrymen  to 
hardships.  **  There  is  also  amongst  us,"  he  says, 
**  what  is  called  the  crypteia  {Kpvirreia)^  the  pain  of  un- 
**  dergoing  which  is  scarcely  credible.  It  consists  in 
^ing  barefoot  in  storms,  in  enduring  the  pri- 
vations of  the  camp,  performing  menial  offices 
without  a  servant,  and  wandering  night  and  day 
"  through  the  whole  country."  The  same  is  more 
clearly  expressed  in  another  passage",  where  the 
philosopher  settles,  that  in  his  state  sixty  agronomi 

^  Panathcn.  p.  271  A.     See  et  laboribusagerent, — nequeprhts 

above,  p.  23.  note  *.  in  urbem  redire  quam  viri  facU 

*  Ap.  Plutarch.  Lye.  28.  He-  essent.     The  same,  with  a  few 

raclid.  Pont.  2.  deviations/ is  stated  in  Schol. 

""  I.  p.633  C.  Justin  says  of  Plat.  Leg.  I.  p.  225.  Ruhn. 

the  same  thing,  III.  3.  pueros  "  VL   p.    763   B.  Compare 

puberes   non   in  forum,   sed  in  Barth^lemy    Anacharsis    torn. 

agrum  deduci  pra^cepit,  utprimos  IV.  p.  461 . 
annos  non  in  luxuria,  sed  in  opere 
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or  phylarchB  should  each  choose  twelve  young  men 
from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  send  them 
as  guards  in  succession  through  the  several  districts, 
in  order  to  inspect  the  fortresses,  roads,  and  public 
buildings  in  the  country;  for  which  purpose  they 
should  have  power  to  make  free  use  of  the  slaves. 
During  this  time  they  were  to  live  sparingly,  to  min- 
ister to  their  own  wants,  and  range  through  the  whole 
country  in  arms  without  intermission,  both  in  win- 
ter and  summer.  These  persons  were  to  be  called 
KpvTtTo\  or  ayopavofjLoi.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  Plato 
would  have  here  used  the  name  of  crypteia^  if  it 
signified  a  secret  murder  of  the  Helots,  or  rather,  if 
there  was  not  an  exact  agreement  in  essentials  be- 
tween the  institution  which  he  proposed,  and  that 
in  existence  at  Sparta,  although  the  latter  was  per- 
haps one  of  greater  hardship  and  severity?  The 
youth  of  Sparta  were  also  sent  out  under  certain  of- 
ficers ®,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  training  them  to 
hardships,  partly  of  inspecting  the  territory  of 
Sparta,  which  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  who 
kept,  we  may  suppose,  a  strict  watch  upon  the  He- 
lots, who  living  by  themselves,  and  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  their  masters,  must  have  been  for  that 
reason  the  more  fonnidable  to  Sparta.  We  must  al- 
low that  oppression  and  severity  were  not  sufficiently 
provided  against ;  only  the  aim  of  the  custom  was 
wiiolly  different ;  though  perhaps  it  is  reckoned  by 
Thucydides  ^  among  those  institutions,  which,  as  he 
says,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
watch  over  the  Helots. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  esta- 

"  Damoteles  a   Spartan,  inX     Cleoraen.  28.  ^ 

TTis   Kpvnrtlas   rtrayiiiwos,    Plut.  *"  IV.  80.  » 
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blished  institution  of  the  crypteia  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  those  measures  to  which  Sparta 
thought  herself  compelled  in  hazardous  circum- 
stances to  resort.  Thucydides  leaves  us  to  guess 
the  fate  of  the  2000  Helots,  who,  after  having  been 
destined  for  the  field,  suddenly  disappeared.  It  was 
the  curse  of  this  bondage  (which  Plato  terms  the 
hardest  in  Greece  ^)  that  the  slaves  abandoned  their 
masters  when  they  stood  in  greatest  need  of  their 
assistance ;  and  hence  the  Spartans  were  even  com- 
pelled to  stipulate  in  treaties  for  aid  against  their 
own  subjects '. 

5.  A  more  favourable  side  of  the  Spartan  system 
of  bondage  is,  that  a  legal  way  to  liberty  and  citi- 
zenship stood  open  to  the  Helots '.  The  many  in- 
termediate steps  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
regular  mode  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to  the 
other.  The  Helots,  who  were  esteemed  worthy  of 
an  especial  confidence,  were  called  apyuoi ' ;  the  ifVK- 
T^/?€f  enjoyed  the  same  in  war ;  the  aKperai  were  pro- 
bably released  from  all  service.  The  iecvoffiovavroif 
who  served  in  the  fleet,  resembled  probably  the 
freed-men  of  Attica,  who  were  called  the  out-dwellers 
{o!  x^P'^  oiKovvT^gy,  When  they  received  their  li- 
berty, they  also  obtained  permission  '^  to  dwell  where 
"  they  wished^ ^^  and  probably  at  the  same  time  a 


*i  Leg.  VI.  p.  776.  cited  by 
Plut.  Lye.  28.  Athen.  VI.  p. 
164.  CritiaB  the  Athenian  also 
said,  with  more  wit  than  truth, 
that  in  Sparta  the  free  were 
most  free  (cf.  Diogen.  Prov. 
IV.  87.  Apostol.  VIII.  12.); 
and  that  the  slaves  were  most 
slaves,  ap.  Liban.  Or.  XXIV. 
vol.  II.  P-  85.  Reisk. 


^Thuc.  I.  118.  V.  14.  23. 
cf.  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  2. 

^  Although  it  is  denied  by 
Did  Chrys.  Or.  XXXVI.  p. 
448  B.  Compare  Manso  I.  2. 
p.  153.  and  I.  I.  p.  234. 

*  Hesych.  in  v. 

"  Boeckh's  Elconomv  of  A- 
thens,  vol.  I.  p.  349, 

«  Thuc,  V.  34.  cf.  IV.  80. 
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portion  of  land  was  granted  to  them  without  the  lot 
of  their  former  masters.  After  they  had  been  in 
possession  of  liberty  for  some  time,  they  appear  to 
have  been  called  Neodamodes  y,  the  number  of  whom 
soon  came  near  to  that  of  the  citizens'^.  The  Mo^ 
thanes^  or  Mothaces^  also  were  not  Perioeci  (of  whose 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  Spartans  we  know  nothing), 
but  Helots,  who  being  brought  up  together  with  the 
young  Spartans  (like  Eumaeus  in  the  house  of  Ulys- 
ses), obtained  freedom  without  the  rights  of  citizen* 
ship^  For  im6oi>v  means  a  domestic  slave,  vema; 
and*  Perioeci  could  never  have  been  caUed  by  this 
name,  not  being  dependent  upon  individual  Spar- 
tans ^  The  descendants  of  the  Mothaces  must  also 
have  sometimes  received  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
since  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  and  Gylippus  were  of 
Mothacic  origin  ^.  Those  citizens,  who  in  obedience 
to  the  ancient  law  of  inheritance,  married  a  widow 
of  a  deceased  person,  were  (if  we  may  judge  from 
the  etymology  of  the  word)  called  EpeunacUs :  that 
slaves  were  once  employed  for  this  purpose  is  testi- 
fied by  Theopompus  ^. 


y  VII.  58.  ivvarai  bi  to  V€0' 
Sofiodcff     iktvBfpov     HAH     tlvai. 

The  opposite  is  dafiJMrus  (Steph. 

AAMOAEIS)  brifi6Tai  fj  oi  cWAccff 
wapa  AaKtdaiixoviovs  Hesychius. 

»  Cf.  Plut.  Ages.  6. 

"  Atheii.  VI.  271  E.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Plut.  279.  Harpo- 
cratioD,  Hesychius.  The  deri- 
vation from  the  town  Motfaone 
is  like  that  of  the  name  of  the 
Helots  from  Helos.  The  Tpd- 
ifHfun  became  Spartans  from 
aliens  by  education,  Xenoph. 
Hell.  V.  3.  Q.  To  these  the 
confused  account  in  Plut.  La- 


con.  Insi.  p.  252.  probably  re- 
fers. 

^  In  Athenseus  they  are  call- 
ed  free,  in  reference  to  their 
future,  not  their  past  condi- 
tion. See  Hemsterhuis  ap.  Len- 
nep.  Etymol.  vol.  I.  p.  575. 

'^  Athen.  ubi  sup.  ^lian.  V. 
H.  XII.  43.  Two  (nnrrpoffioi  or 

iMoKts  of  Cleomenes  III.  in 
Plut.  Cleom.  8.  These  were 
like  Lysander  Heraclide  Mo* 
thaces. 

^  Ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  271  D. 
where  the  comparison  with  the 
Korwvaicoiftopot  does  not  appear 
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6.  The  number  o£  the  Helots  may  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  account  of  the  army 
at  Plataea.  We  find  that  there  were  present  in  this 
battle  5000  Spartans,  35,000  Helots,  and  10,000  Pe. 
rioeci*^.  The  whole  number  of  Spartans  that  bore  arms, 
amounted  on  another  occasion  to  8000,  which,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  same  proportion,  would  give  56,000 
for  the  number  of  Helots  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  for  the  whole  population  about  224,000.  If 
then  the  state  of  Sparta  possessed  9000  lots  (irX^poi), 
there  were  twenty  male  Helots  to  each  (although,  as 
we  saw  above,  a  single  lot  could  probably  maintain 
a  larger  number),  and  there  remained  44,000  for  the 
service  of  the  state  and  of  individuals.  The  account 
of  Thucydides,  that  the  Chians  had  the  greatest 
number  of  slaves  of  any  one  state  after  the  Lacedae- 
monians^, does  not  compel  us  to  set  the  amount 
higher,  because  the  great  number  of  slaves  in  Mgma 
disappeared  when  that  island  lost  its  freedom,  and 
Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  certainly  did 
not  possess  200,000  slaves.  The  number  of  Perioeci 
able  to  bear  arms  would,  according  to  the  above 
proportion,  only  amount  to  16,000;  but  we  must 
suppose  that  a  larger  portion  of  them  remained  be- 
hind in  the  Peloponnese :  for  since  the  Perioeci  were 
possessed  of  30,000  lots  (though  of  less  extent), 
there  must  have  been  about  the  same  number  of  fa- 
milies, and  we  thus  get  at  least  120,000  men ;  and 

to  have  sufficient  ground.    See  i.  e.  300  Spartans,  700  Thes- 

Casaub.  ad  Athen.  VI.  ao.  In-  pian  Hoplitae,  and  3000  "frtKoi, 

terp.  Hesych.  in  v.  htwoKrai.  of  whom  2,100  were  perhaps 

«  According  to  the  Epitaph  Helots.    See    below,  ch.    12. 

in  Herod.  VII.  228.  4000  men  §.  6. 
were    buried  at  Thermopylae,         ^  VIII.  40. 
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upon  the  whole,  for  the  3800  square  miles  of  Laco- 
nia,  a  suitable  population  of  380,000  souls. 

From  this  calculation  it  also  results,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  population  to  be  maintained,  the  estates 
of  the  Spartans  {voXstikij  %ipa)^  must  have  amounted 
to  two-thirds  of  all  the  tillage  land  in  the  country. 
This  arrangement  could  not  have  been  attended 
with  any  difficulty,  after  the  conquest  of  the  fertile 
territory  of  Messenia,  when  the  number  of  lots  (*A^- 
poi)  was  doubled  '\  and  the  area  of  each  was  perhaps 
increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  For  when 
the  Spartahs  had  (as  it  appears)  dislodged  the  Doric 
Messenians,  and  conquered  their  country,  a  few  ma- 
ritime and  inland  towns  (Asine,  Mothone,  Thuria, 
and  iiLthaea)  were  indeed  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  Perioeci ;  but  the  best  part  of  a  coun- 
try so  rich  in  tillage  land,  plantations,  and  pas- 
tures S  passed  into  the  hands  of  Spartan  proprietors, 
and  the  husbandmen  who  remained  behind  became 
Helots  ^.  It  was  these  last  in  particular  who,  during 
the  great  earthquake,  in  465  B.  C,  took  possession  of 
the  towns  of  Thuria  and  ^thaea,  fortified  the  strong 
hold  of  Ithome,  and  afterwards  partially  emigrated  ^ 


5Polyb.yL45. 

^  According  to  the  most  pro- 
bable statement  in  Plut.  Lye. 
8.  viz.  that  Lycurgus  made 
4,500  lots,  and  Polydorus  the 
same  number. 

*  Rat.  Alcib.  I.  p.  122  D. 
Tyrtfleus  ap.  Schol.  p.  78. 
Ruhnk.  and  ad  Leg.  I.  p.  220. 
See  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.3.  The 
valley  of  the  Pamisus  in  many 
places  gives  a  return  of  thirty 
times  the  seed,  and  is   sown 


twice  in  the  year.  Sibthorp  in 
Walpole's  Memoirs,  p.  60. 

^  Pausan.  IV.  24.  2.  rtiv  fUv 
SkXijv  nX^v  rrjf  *Aa'ivaUiv  airroi 
ditkiyxaf'op.  cf.  IIL  20.  6.    Ze- 

nob.  III.  39.  Apostol.  Vn.  33. 
^ovXSrtpos  MtvariviMv  cf.  Ety- 
mol.  in  EiXtfrcr.  Etym.  Gudian. 
p.  167,  32. 

•  TTiuC.  I.  100.  irXe4<rroi  W 
r&v  "EtXoamp  iyivoyfo  c4  r»v  ffa^ 
XcuMV  Mco-cnyvtW  rrfrc  b^vXt^iv- 
ro)i/  aw6yovoi.    Plutarch  Cimon. 
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If  however  this  insurrection  had  been  common  to  all 
the  Helots,  as  Diodorus  relates,  how  could  the  Spar- 
tans have  afterwards  allowed  the  insurgents  to  with- 
draw from  the  country,  without  entirely  depriving 
the  land  of  its  cultivators?  After  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  also,  it  was  not  the  Laconian,  but  the  Mes- 
senian  Helots  who  revolted"',  and  were  without 
doubt  the  chief  promoters  of  the  reestablishment  of 
Messenia,  where  they  exercised  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  newly  founded  democracy  ". 

7.  In  Laconia  itself,  according  to  the  Rhetra  of 
Agis  (which  in  all  probability  merely  reenacted  pre- 
vious institutions),  the  territory  belonging  to  Sparta 
consisted  of  the  inland  tract,  which  was  bounded  by 
part  of  mount  Taygetus  to  the  west,  by  the  river 
Pellene,  and  by  Sellasia  to  the  north,  and  extended 
eastward  towards  Malea  ^,  and  this  was  therefore  at 
that  time  cultivated  by  Helots.  Here  it  may  be 
adsked,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  boroughs  si- 
tuated in  thifiT  district,  for  example  Amyclae,  The- 
rapne,  and  Pharis?  Certainly  not  Helots  alone,  as 
there  were,  e.  g.,  a  considerable  number  of  Hoplitae 
from  Amyclae  in  the  Lacedaemonian  armyP,  who 
must  therefore  have  been  either  Spartans  or  PericEci. 
But  whether  the  Perioeci  inhabited  small  districts  in 
the  midst  of  the  territory,  in  the  immediate  occupa- 
tion of  Spartans,  or  whether  some  Spartans  lived 
out  of  the  city  in  country  towns,  cannot  be  com- 

i6.  Lye.  28.  and  Diodorus  XL  "  Polyb.  VIL  10.  1.   cf.  IV. 

53  sqq.  incorrectly  distinguish  32.  i.   and  Manso's  Excursus 

the    Helots   from   the  Messe-  on  the  restoration  of  Messenia 

nians.  Compare  book  L  ch.  9.  vol.  IIL  part  2.  p.  80. 

§.10.  "^Plut.  Agis.    8.   The   word 

"'  Compare  Xen.  Hell.  VH.  MaXcay  is  perhaps  corrupt. 

2.  2.  with  VL  5.  27.  P  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  5.  1 1. 
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pletely  determined.  The  former  is  however  the 
more  probable,  since  some  Perioeci  lived  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  city  %  and  Amyclae  is  reckoned  among 
the  ten  towns  of  Laconia'';  the  Spartans  also  are 
mentioned  to  have  had  dwellings  in  the  country', 
but  never  to  have  possessed  houses  in  any  other 
town  except  Sparta,  and  a  few  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

This  induces  us  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem,  of  what  is  the  proper  significa- 
tion of  the  Phylse  (as  the  grammarians  sometimes 
call  them)  \  of  Pitana,  Limnae  or  Limnaeum,  Mesoa 
and  Cynosura,  which  Pausanias  also  mentions  toge- 
ther as  divisions  of  the  people ".  Now  Pausanias 
calls  them  divisions  of  the  Spartans^  and  it  appears 
that  we  must  follow  his  statement.  For  in  an  Amy- 
clsean  inscription  ^,  Damatrius,  an  overseer  of  the 
foreigners  at  Amyclae,  is  called  a  Mesoatan ;  and  in 
another  inscription,  a  63rmnasiarch  of  the  Roman 
time  is  designated  as  belonging  to  the  Phyle  of  the 
Cynoeurans  > ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  these  persons 
to  have  been  Periceci '.     And  if  Alcman,  according 


**  Thuc.  IV.  8.  ol  ryyvrara  r&v 
irtptoiKonv, 

^  See  above  ctu  2.  $.  i. 

*  €ir    ayp^,    iv    roi£    ^^/MOtr. 

Compare  above,  p.  34.  note  ^. 

*  Steph.  Byz.  M€<r6a  tAitos 
AeasMViKrjf,  4h;X^  AoKtavncrj.  He- 
sychius  KwAtrovpa  <^i'X^  Aaieo»- 
vucri.  Herodian  ntpi  ixov.  Xcfccor 
p.  13.  23.  Dindorf.  rh  ISmvA- 
aovpa  tir\  rfj  AaK»viKfi  ifwXi.  Cf. 
Schol.  Callim.  Dian.  94.  He* 
sycb.  ^  Hvrwrf  (jjvX^, 

«  III.  16.  6. 

*  Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript.  N '. 
1338- 


>•  Boeckh  ibid.  N".  1347. 
where  it  is  written  AHO  *Y- 
AH2  KYNOOYPEON.  Concern- 
ing which  see  Boeckh  p.  609. 
In  Inscript.  1241.  a  iiafienfs 
\ifivmm¥  (perhaps  lUouofriis  Aifi- 
tfOTup)  occurs.  See  Boeckh  ib. 
p.  61 1. 

'  Thrasybulus  also  (Epigr. 
FI1U.  Apophth.  Lac.  p.  242. 
Anthol.  Palat.  VII.  229.)  was 
evidently  a  Spartan,  brought 
back  to  Pitana,  and  so  also  is 
Archias,  the  Pitanatan,  in  He- 
rod. III.  55.  See  Strabo  V.  p. 
250. 
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to  a  credible  account,  was  a  Mesoatan  %  we  may  un- 
derstand by  this  term  a  citizen  of  Sparta  (although  of 
an  inferior  grade),  without  contradicting  the  authority 
of  Herodotus,  who  only  denies  that  any  stranger  be- 
sides Tisamenus  and  Hegias  was  ever  made  a  Spar- 
tan^. Further,  it  is  clear  from  ancient  writers,  that  Pi- 
tana,  Limnae,  Mesoa,  and  Cynosura,  were  names  of 
places.  We  are  best  informed  with  respect  to  Pitana, 
an  ancient  town,  and  without  doubt  anterior  to  the 
Dorians  ^,  which  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
its  own  gymnastic  contests  ^,  and  to  furnish  a  batta- 
lion of  its  own  called  Pitanates*,  Herodotus,  who  was 
there  himself,  calls  it  a  borough^  and  indeed  we  know 
that  it  was  near  the  temple  and  strong-hold  of  Isso- 
rium  ?,  which,  according  to  Pausanias'  topography 
of  Sparta,  must  have  been  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town  ^,    This  author  also  mentions 
in  the  same  district  of  the  city,  the  porch  {}A(ryy\)  of 
tlie  Crotanes,  who  were  a  division  of  the  Pitanatae. 
"We  therefore  know  that  Pitana  lay  to  the  west  of 
Sparta,  outside  the  town  according  to  Herodotus  % 
inside  (as  it  appears)  according  to  Pausanias.     So 
Limnae  likewise,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  a 
suburb  of  Sparta  ^,  and  at  the  same  time  a  part  of 


*  Suid.  Fragm.  2.  Welcker. 

^  IX.  35.  At  the  same  time, 
Heraclides  Ponticus  says  of 
ALcman  merely,  ^\€v3fp«>6rj, 

<=  Pindar.  Olymp.  VI.  28. 
£urip.  Troad.  1116.  MevcXoor 
nirapdrris  in  Hesychius. 

<*  Hesycli.  in  Uirayarrjs, 

e  Herod.  IX.  53.  Thuc.  I. 
20.  does  not  admit  its  exist- 
ence. But  Caracalla,  in  imi- 
tation of  antiqiuty,  composed  a 
XSx^f   niT^aKonyy    of    Spartans, 


Herodian.  IV.  8. 

^  ni.  55. 

8  PolyBcn.  II.  I.  14.  cf.  Plut. 
Ages.  32. 

^  Pausan.  III.  14.  2. — CEnus 
was  situated  in  the  vicinity  ac- 
cording to  Athen.  I.  p  31  C. 
and  this  also  was  near  the  city, 
Plut.  Lye.  6.  See  the  map  of 
the  Pcloponnese. 

'  Also  according  to  Plut.  de 
Exil.  6. 

^  VIII.  p.  363  A.  Doubtless 

E 
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the  town,  88  also  was  Mesoa  ^,  whither  however  Pau- 
sanias  relates  that  Preugenes  the  Achaean  brought 
the  statue  of  Diana,  rescued  from  the  Dorians  at 
Sparta '".  It  follows  from  these  apparently  contra- 
dictory accounts,  some  including  these  places  in 
Sparta,  and  some  not,  that  they  were  nothing 
else  than  the  hamlets  (kSijm),  of  which,  according  to 
Thucydides",  the  town  of  Sparta  consisted,  and 
which  lay  on  all  sides  around  the  citj/  (voXig)  pro- 
perly so  called,  but  were  divided  from  one  another 
by  intervals,  imtil  at  a  late  period  (probably  when 
Sparta,  during  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  power 
was  enclosed  with  walls)  they  were  united  and  in- 
corporated together. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  subfect  classes  in  Crete^  Argos^  Epidaums,  Corinth^ 
Sicyon^  Syrcumse^  Byzantium^  Heraclea  and  Cyrene, 

1.  After  having  thus  separately  considered  the 
two  dependent  classes  in  Sparta,  the  pattern  state  of 
the  Dorians,  we  will  now  point  out  the  traces  of  the 
analc^ous  ranks  in  several  other  states  of  Doric  ori- 
gin. Now  since  the  Doric  customs  were  first  esta- 
blished in  Crete,  fortunate  circumstances  having 
here  given  to  that  race  a  fertile  country,  and  an  un- 
disturbed dominion,  the  relative  rights  of  the  Do- 
rians and  natives  must  at  an  early  period  have  been 

the  marshy  grounds  upon  the  ^  VII.  20.  4. 

Eurotas,  which  in  this  part  fre-  "I.  10.    Pitana  is  called  a 

quendy  overflowed  its  banks,  k^^  in  Schol.  Thucyd.  I.  20. 

Compare  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.  6.  and  Limnae  is  called  the  Acfi- 

I  P.  364  A.  comp.  Tzschucke,  voiby    x»p<oy  in    Pausan.    III. 

p.  184.  16.  6. 
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fixed  on  a  settled  basis ;  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  made  on  equitable  terms,  as  Aristotle  was 
not  aware  of  any  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Crete 
against  their  masters  ^.  The  Doric  customs  required 
here,  as  elsewhere,  exemption  from  all  agricultural 
or  commercial  industry;  which  is  expressed  in  a 
lively  manner  in  the  song  of  Hybrias  the  Cretan, 
that  ^^  with  lance  and  sword  and  shield  he  reaped 
**  and  dressed  his  vines,  and  hence  was  called  lord  of 
"  the  Mnoia  p."  In  this  island  however  different 
classes  of  dependents  must  have  existed.  Sosicrates 
and  Dosiadas,  both  credible  authors  on  the  affairs  of 
Crete,  speak  of  three  classes,  the  public  bondsmen 
{koii^  ^ovAe/a),  called  by  the  Cretans  ju.voia,  the  slaves 
of  individual  citizens,  a^a/A/£r<»,  and  the  Perioeci, 
vsrjKooi.  Now  we  know  that  the  Aphamiotae  re-^ 
ceived  their  name  from  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
of  private  individuals  (in  Cretan  a<j^a/x/a/),  and  ac- 
cordingly they  were  agricultural  bondsmen  \  These 
latter  are  identical  with  the  Clarotae,  who  were  not 
for  this  reason  separately  mentioned  by  the  writers 
jiist  quoted:  for  although  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  their  name  from  the  lot  cast  for 
prisoners  of  war,  the  more  natural  derivation  doubt- 
less is  from  the  lots  or  freehold  estates  of  the  citi- 
zens, which  were  called  Kkyipoi.     But  whichever  ex- 


"  II. 6. 3. Concerning  the  slaves 
of  Crete,  see  Manso,  History  of 
Sparta,  vol.  I.  part  2.  p.  105. 
Ste  Croix  8ur  la  ISgislation  de 
Crete,  p.  373.  has  confused  the 
whole  subject. 

p  Similarly  the  Lacedeemo- 
nians,  according  to  Cicero  de 
Rep.  III.  9.  (cf.  Plut.  Lac. 
Apophth.p.  179,  201.)  said  pro- 


verbially, SUO8  omnes  agros,  quos 
apiculo  possent  attmgere, 

<»  Athen.  VI.  p.  263  E.  He- 
sychius,  Eustath.  ad  H.  XV.  p. 
1024  Rom.  Ruhnken  ad  Tim. 
p.  283.  Concerning  dfftafua  or 
dtfnjfua,  see  Schneider's  Lexi- 
con in  dtfutfuaTcu.  Hoeck's  JTre- 
fflf,  vol.  III.  p.  36. 
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planation  we  adopt,  they  were  bondsmen  belonging 
to  the  individual  citizens,  and  both  the  Clarota;  and 
Aphamiotae  have  therefore  been  correctly  compared 
with  the  Helots'";  and  as  the  latter  were  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Laconian  Perioeci,  so  were  the  for- 
mer from  the  Cretan,  although  Aristotle  neglects  the 
distinction  accurately  observed  by  the  Cretan  writ- 
ers ®.  In  the  second  place,  the  /xvo/a  (or  /tvcca)  was 
by  more  precise  historians  distinguished  as  well  from 
the  condition  of  Perioeci,  as  from  that  of  private 
bondage,  and  it  was  explained  to  mean  a  state  of 
public  vassalage ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  every 
state  in  Crete  was  possessed  of  public  lands,  which 
the  Mnotae  cultivated  in  the  same  relative  situation 
to  the  community,  in  which  the  Aphamiot^,  who 
cultivated  the  allotted  estates,  stood  to  the  several 
proprietors.  This  name  however  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  all  forced  labourers,  as  in  the  song  of  Hy- 
brias  noticed  above  K  Finally,  the  Perioeci  formed 
in  Crete,  as  in  Laconia,  dependent  and  tributary 
conmiunities :  their  tribute  was,  like  the  produce  of 


'  Strabo  XV.  p.  701.  Etym. 
Magn.  in  irrvcorm,  Photius  in 
Kkap&Toi  and  irtvtfrrai.  Lex.  Se- 
guer.  I.  p.  292.  emended  by 
Meineke  Euphor.  p.  142. 

•  Polit.  II.  7.  3.  cf.  II.  2.  13. 

*  So  also  in  Strab.  XII.  p. 
542  C.  it  is  said  that  the  slaves 
of  the  Heracleotes  served  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  ^  Mptpa 
avifodot  iOffrtvtif,  Comp.  Her- 
mon  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  267  B. 
where  Eustathius  ad  II.  XV.  p. 

1024.    Rom.    fUf^M   ol   iyytptU 

oUenu  (those  bom  in  the  coun- 
try as  opposed  to  purchased 
slaves)  appears   to  have   pre- 


served the  right  reading,  cf. 
ad  II.  XIII.  p.  954.  Hesych. 
vol.  II.  p.  6ti.  Pollux  III.  8. 
23.  KKaparai  Km  fiP<»trtu.   Steph. 

Byz.  (from  the  same  source  as 

Pollux)  o5roi  dc  irparoi  ixp^^''^''^ 
6tpdirov<rip  ins  XaK€^a^i6vioi  rots 
ccXcoorc  Koi  *Af>yccoi  rols  yvfivtjaiois 
Koi  lUKv»ytoi  roU  KO(nnnfff>6pois  ical 
'iraXMDroi  rois  IlcXacryoiff,  «eal 
Kp^rcff  dfiettrais.  Write  lavmraii, 
in  the  more  extensive  signifi- 
cation of  the  word.  In  the 
same  manner  Eustath.  ad  Dio- 
nys.  Perieg.  533.  who  has  been 
already  corrected  by  Meineke 
ubi  sup. 
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the  national  lands,  partly  applied  to  the  public  ban« 
quets " ;  to  which  also,  according  to  Dosiadas  *,  every 
slave  in  Lyctus  contributed  in  addition  one  Mgine' 
tan  stater.  Now  in  this  passage  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  Perioeci  are  meant,  because  the  exact  au- 
thor would  not  have  called  them  slaves:  nor  yet 
the  slaves  purchased  in  foreign  parts  (called  apyvpi- 
yvproi  in  Crete),  since  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  reckon  with  any  certainty  that  persons  in  this 
situation  possessed  any  property  of  their  own ;  nor, 
lastly,  can  the  Mnotae  be  meant,  since  these  were 
public  slaves,  having  no  connexion  with  individuals, 
nor  consequently  with  their  eating  clubs  y.  It  re- 
mains therefore  that  it  was  the  Clarotae  (or  Apha^ 
miotde),  who,  in  addition  to  the  tax  in  kind,  were 
also  liable  to  this  payment  in  money,  with  which 
utensils  for  the  use  of  the  public  table  were  proba- 
bly purchased.  It  may  be  moreover  observed  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bondsmen 
were  admitted  to  the  daily  banquets^.     . 

Perhaps  however  there  was  no  Grecian  state  in 
which  the  dependent  classes  were  so  little  oppressed 
as  in  Crete.  In  general  every  employment  and  pro- 
fession, with  the  exception  of  the  gymnasia  and  mi- 


"  Aristot.  Polit.  II.  7.  3.  owA 
iravrav  r&v  yiyvofuvc»p  KOfm&y  Tt 

«cai  if)6pcitv  ovs  ^pownv  oi  ircpioi- 
KOi,  Tiratcrtu  fUpos,  i.  e.  "  0/ 
"  all  the  products  of  the  soil  and 
"all  the  cattle,  which  come 
"from  the  public  lands,  a  part 
"  is  appointed.*'  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  is  not  more 
careless  than  in  other  passages. 
*  Ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  143  A. 


y  See  below,  ch.  10.  §.  7. 

*  At  the  Hermsea,  however, 
the  slaves  feasted  in  public, 
and  they  were  waited  on  by 
their  masters,  as  at  Troezen  in 
the  month  Gersestion ;  Cary- 
stius  ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  639 
B.  cf.  VI.  p.  263  F.  In  Sparta, 
during  the  Hyacinthia,  the 
masters  invited  the  slaves  to 
be  their  guests,  Polycrates  ap. 
Athen.  IV.  p.  139  B. 
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litary  service,  was  permitted  to  them'^.  Hence  also 
the  Perioeci  held  so  firmly  to  the  ancient  legislation 
of  Minos,  that  they  even  then  observed  it,  when  it 
had  been  neglected  by  the  Dorians  of  the  town  of 
Lyctus**;  and  thus,  as  was  frequently  the  case  else- 
where, in  the  decline  of  public  manners  the  ancient 
customs  were  retained  among  the  lower  classes  of 
society  longer  than  amongst  the  higher.  Upon  the 
whole,  Crete  was  the  most  fortimate  of  all  the  Doric 
states  in  this  circumstance,  that  it  could  follow  up 
its  own  institutions  with  energy  and  in  quiet,  with- 
out any  powerful  obstacle,  although  its  very  tran- 
quillity and  far  extended  commerce  at  length  occa^ 
sioned  a  gradual  decline  of  ancient  customs.  The 
reverse  took  place  at  Argos,  whose  Doric  inhabit- 
ants, oppressed  on  all  sides,  were  at  length  com-, 
pelled  to  renounce  the  institutions  of  their  race,  and 
adopt  those  of  the  natives.  In  the  early  history  of 
this  state  therefore  the  two  classes  of  dependents 
and  bondsmen  should  be  distinguished:  this  divi- 
sion was  however  very  early  laid  aside,  and  an  en- 
tirely different  arrangement  introduced. 

2.  There  was  at  Argos  a  class  of  bond-slaves, 
who  are  compared  with  the  Helots,  and  were  called 
Crymnem'^.  The  name  alone  suflSciently  proves  the 
correctness  of  the  comparison,  these  slaves  having 
evidently  been  the  light-armed  attendants  on  their 
masters  {yi^Mfr^ti)*  Hence  also  the  same  class  of 
slaves  were  in  Sicyon  called  Kopwvi(f>opoty  because  they 
only  carried  a  club  or  staff,  and  not,  like  the  heavy- 
armed  Dorians,  a  sword  and  lance.     It  is  to  these 

«  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  2.  I.  <=  Hesychius,  Pollux  and  Ste- 

^  Polit.  II.  8.  5.  phanus  as  before. 
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Oymnesii  that  the  account  of  HerodotuB  refers"^, 
that  6000  of  the  citizens  of  Argos  having  been 
slain  in  battle  by  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta'^,  the 
slaves  got  the  government  into  their  own  hands, 
and  retained  possession  of  it  until  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  fallen  were  grown  to  manhood.  From  this 
narrative  it  is  plain  that  the  number  of  Dorians  at 
Argos  was  nearly  exhausted  by  the  death  of  6000 
of  their  body,  and  that  none  but  bondsmen  dwelt 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  since 
otherwise  the  sovereign  power  would  not  have  fallen 
into  their  hands.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
that  slaves  bought  in  foreign  coimtries  can  be  here 
intended,  since  these  could  have  had  no  more  no- 
tion of  governing  a  Grecian  state,  than  the  bear  in 
the  fable  of  managing  the  ship^  Afterwards,  when 
the  young  citizens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were 
compelled  by  them  to  withdraw  to  Tiryns;  and 
then,  after  a  long  war,  as  it  appears,  were  either 
driven  from  the  territory,  or  again  subdued  ff. 


^  VI.  83. 

^  VII.  148.  In  this  passage 
the  baltie,  contrary  to  the  cal- 
culation before  given  (book  I. 
ch.  8.  §.  6.)  upon  the  author- 
ity of  Pftusanias,  is  brought 
down  to  the  time  immediately 
preceding  the  Persian  war,  as 
is  evident  not  only  from  the 
word  pfwrrl,  but  also  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Argives 
desired  a  thirty  years*  peace, 
to  enable  the  children  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  slain  to 
arrive  at  manhood.  From  this 
then  it  follows  that  the  Gym- 
nesii,  expelled  from  Ai^;o8,  did 
not  obtain  possession  of  Tiryns 
till  after  the  Persian  war  (for 


that  they  were  not  there  during 
this  war  may  be  inferred  from 
Herod.  IX.  28.),  and  the  final 
victory  over  them  would  then 
coincide  with  the  conquest  of 
Tiryns  (book  I.  ch.  8.  §.  7). 
If  the  oracle  in  Herod.  VI.  19. 
had  been  accurately  (koI  TOTE) 
fulfilled,  the  battle  must  fall  in 
Olymp.  70.  3.  498  B.  C,  but 
no  calculation  can  be  founded 
on  this  datum. 

^  The  same  argument  applies 
here  as  in  the  case  of  the  slaves 
who  made  themselves  masters 
of  Volsinii.  See  Niebuhr*s  Ro- 
man History,  vol.  I.  p.  loi.  sq. 
ed.  2.  Ekiglish  Transl. 

8  The  liberation  of  Argivc 
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The  Argives,  however,  also  had  Perioecih,  who 
were  known  by  the  name  of  OmeaUe.  This  appel- 
lation was  properly  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Omeae,  a  town  on  the  frontiers  towards  Mantinea, 
which,  having  been  long  independent,  was  at  last, 
about  the  year  580  B.  CS  reduced  by  the  Argives; 
and  afterwards  the  whole  class  of  Perioeci  was  so 
called  from  that  place.  These  Omeatae,  or  Perioeci, 
therefore,  like  those  of  Laconia,  formed  separate 
communities  of  their  own,  which  indeed  was  the 
case  so  late  as  the  Persian  war.  For  (as  we  have 
shewn  above)  the  Argives  about  this  time  took  in 
the  surrounding  towns  belonging  to  the  Perioeci*^, 
for  the  piu*pose  of  replenishing  and  increasing  their 
own  numbers,  and  gave  them  the  rights  of  citizens ; 
and  with  this  period  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  constitution  of  Argos  commences,  al- 
though this  state  of  things  has  firom  its  greater  no- 
toriety often  been  improperly  applied  also  to  earlier 
times.  Thus  Isocrates^  says  that  the  Dorians  of 
Argos,  like  those  of  Messene,  admitted  the  native 
inhabitants  into  the  city  (as  avvotKOi),  and  gave  them 
equal  rights  of  citizenship,  with  the  exception  of 
offices  of  honour,  contrasting  with  it  the  conduct  of 
the  Spartans,  in  a  manner  which  every  one  now  per- 
ceives to  have  been  entirely  groimdless.  The  change 
in  the  constitution  of  Argos  then  introduced  was  no 


slaves  is  alluded  to  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Hesychius  in  Acv^cpov 
vdtfp  :  (p  "Apyti  <kr6  rrjs  Swoycuir 
(perhaps  «Y2AAEIAS,  cf.  CaL- 
lim.  Lav.  PaLL  47.  Euphorion 
Fragm.    19.   Meineke)  vivowri 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  8. 
'  Book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  16. 


^  Not  the  Gymnesii,  see 
vol.  I.  p.  198.  note  B. 

>  Panathen.  p.  270  A.B.  cf. 
2  86  A.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that 
Pausanias  was  in  error  when  (II. 
19.)  he  states  that  the  Argives 
had  from  an  early  period  been 
distinguished  for  their  love  of 
equality  and  freedom. 
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less,  than  if  the  whole  body  of  Perioeci  in  Laconia 
had  declared  themselves  the  sovereign  community. 
For  the  newly  adopted  citizens  appear  to  have  soon 
demanded  and  obtained  the  full  rights  of  the  old ; 
and  hence,  ever  after  the  above  epoch,  democracy 
seems  to  have  had  the  upper  hand  in  Argos.  And 
this  could  never  be  the  case  without  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Doric  character,  which  shewed  itself  in 
the  diminution  of  their  military  skill.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Argives  in  affcer-times  were  reduced  to  form 
a  standing  army  of  a  thousand  citizens,  of  noble  ex- 
traction, under  the  command  of  generals  who  pos- 
sessed great  civil  power™.  This  body  of  men,  how- 
ever, immediately  endeavoured  to  set  up  an  oppres- 
sive oligarchy,  until  they  at  length  yielded  to  the 
preponderating  power  of  the  democracy.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter". 

It  is  not  known  for  what  length  of  time  the  Epi- 
DAURIANS  preserved  the  distinction  between  towns- 
men and  countrymen.  The  name  icovivo^e^y  i.  e.  dusty'- 
feeU  which  was  applied  to  the  lower  classes,  is  a 
proof  of  their  agricultural  habits  ^  and  is  probably 


»"  See  Thuc.  V.  ^-j,  72. 
Diod.  XII.  80.  Plutarch  Alcib. 
15.  Pausan.  II.  20.  i.  where 
the  leader  of  the  1000  \<oyabfi 
is  called  Bryas,  and  particu- 
larly Aristot.  Pol.  V.  4.  Comp. 
Manso,  vol.  II.  p.  432.  with 
the  remarks  of  Tittmann,  p. 
602. 

^  The  Elean  ncfuoucU  may 
serve  for  a  comparison.  This 
was  the  name  of  all  the  terri- 
tory which  the  Eleans  hcul  con- 
quered in  addition  to  their 
original  land,  the  KotXi;  *HXt( 
(Thuc.  II.  25.    Xen.  Hell.  III. 


2.  23.);  this  was  however  di- 
vided into  tribes,  which  in- 
creased or  diminished  with  the 
loss  or  accession  of  territory, 
Pausan.  V.  9.  5.  The  number 
of  the  Helianodicee,  although 
they  were  chosen  from  the  do- 
minant race  (Pindar  Olymp. 
III.  21.)  was  arranged  accord- 
ing to  those  of  the  tribes, 
Pausan.  Compare  Aristodemus 
of  Elis  in  Harpocration  in  v. 
'EXXavodiio/r, Etym.  Mag.  p.  3 3 1 , 
20. 

°  Plutarch  Qusest.  Gnec.  I. 
Hesychius. 
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not  merely  a  term  of  reproach.  That  this  class, 
however,  as  at  Argos,  fiimish  citizens  who  were 
not  originally  Dorians,  is  shewn  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  fourth  tribe,  besides  the  three  Doric  p. 

8.  Neither  in  Corinth  nor  in  Sicyon  does 
there  appear  to  have  been  any  complete  distinction 
between  the  Doric  and  other  races.  The  inhabit- 
ants, especially  those  of  the  first  state,  must  have 
lived  on  an  equality  with  the  aboriginal  possessors, 
and  were  probably  only  admitted  by  a  fresh  division 
(cT  oofoSiadixS)  to  a  joint  possession  of  the  lands. 
Hence  it  was  that  in  Corinth  there  were  not  only 
the  three  Doric  tribes  (of  which  we  shall  speak 
hereafter,)  but  eight,  all  of  which  dwelt  in  the 
dty^.  Nor  were  even  the  Cjrpselidae  Dorians; 
though,  before  they  obtained  the  t)rranny,  they  had 
long  been  distinguished  citizens.  We  may  discover 
a  class  of  Corinthian  Helots  in  the  C}aiophali  % 
whose  name  was,  as  in  a  former  instance,  derived 
from  the  dog-skin  cap  of  the  native  Peloponnesians. 
But  regular  slavery,  as  was  natural  in  a  commercial 
state,  soon  prevailed  at  Corinth,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose under  very  nearly  the  same  form  as  at  Athens*. 
In  Sicyon  there  were  bondsmen,  of  whom  the 
names  Corynephori^  and  Catonacophori  have  been 


P  Below,  ch.  5.  §.  2. 

n  Havra  6kt^,  Ffaotius  in  V. 
Suidas  (in  Scbott*8  Prov.  XI. 
64.),  Apostol.  XV.  67. 

'  Hesychius.  According  to 
Isaac  Vossius  Kvy($<^Xoi.  The 
Corinthian  Kwfi,  Herod.  IV. 
180.  was  perhaps  at  an  early 
period  the  peculiar  dress  of 
this  class.    See  above,  ch.  3. 

§•3- 


^  Thus  the  harbour  Lechseum 
was  a  place  of  refuge  for  mal- 
treated slaves  as  well  as  Mu- 
nychia,  Hesych.  in  Acxacov. 

'  Steph.  Byz.  in  Xior,  Pol- 
lux  uhi  sup.  Etym.  Gud.  p.  165. 
53.  where  ^rcr,  yv/w^rcr  (for 
yvfu^CiOi),  wevttrraij  ircXdrcu  (er- 
roneously for  KkapHrreu),  KOfnnnj- 
<l)6poi,  and  ncaXXucvptoi  are  class- 
ed together. 
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preserved".  The  first  marks  them  as  light-armed 
attendants  in  war,  the  second  as  a  class  always  in^ 
habiting  the  country.  The  citizens  of  this  state 
were  divided  into  four  tribes^  of  which  three  were 
purely  Doric,  viz.  the  Hylleans,  Dymanes,  and  Piun- 
phylians ;  while  the  fourth  tribe,  the  iEgialeans,  de^ 
rived  their  name  from  the  country  which  they  had 
inhabited  before  the  Doric  invasion^.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  this  fourth  tribe  possessed  not  merely  some 
civil  privileges,  but  the  complete  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, since  the  family  of  Cleisthenes  raised  itself 
from  it  to  the  royal  dignity,  which  could  scarcely 
have  taken  place  had  their  tribe  stood  in  the  same 
relatioji  to  the  citizens  as  the  Perioeci  or  Helots  did 
to  the  Spartans.  This  Cleisthenes,  with  the  arro- 
gance of  a  tyrant,  gave  to  his  own  tribe  the  name 
of  Archelai,  or  rulers;  while  he  called  the  three 
Doric  tribes  after  the  sow,  the  swine,  and  the  ass 
{v&Toiy  ivearcu,  xo/pcarai).  We  can  hardly  however 
credit  the  assertion  of  Herodotus  (who  too  often 
seeks  for  the  causes  of  events  in  the  passions  and 
wishes  of  individuals,  to  the  disregard  of  political 
circumstances)  that  these  were  really  terms  of  rci- 
proach ;  it  is  more  probable  that  Cleisthenes  wished 
to  compel  the  Dorians  to  retire  into  the  country, 
and  employ  themselves  in  the  care  of  cattle  and  in 
agriculture,  thus  bidding  an  entire  defiance  to  all 
their  principles.     But  so  arbitrary  a  subversion  of 

"  See  above,  p.  39.  note  ■.  Alyuiktls  was  perhaps  in  Phlius 

*  Herod.  V.  68.  where  how-  known  by  the  title  of  XjBopo- 

ever  it  is  difficult  to  believe  ^vX^,  the  fabulous  name  of  the 

that  this  fourth  tribe  was  not  daughter  of  Sicyon,  and  the 

established  until  after  the  time  mother  or  wife  of  Phlias,  Pau- 

of    Cleisthenes.       The     tribe  san.  II.  63.  12.6.  Schol.  Apoll. 

which   in    Sicyon   was   called  Rhod.  I.  45. 
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all  ancient  customs  and  habits  could  not  endure  for 
any  length  of  time ;  and,  after  the  downfall  of  that 
tyrannical  dynasty,  the  former  constitution  was  re- 
instated in  its  most  essential  parts. 

4.  In  the  colonies  of  the  Dorians  the  condition  of 
the  conquered  peasants  and  bondsmen  was  often 
more  oppressed  and  degraded  than  in  the  parent 
states,  as  they  were  then  placed  in  contact,  not  with 
Greeks,  but  with  barbarians.  In  their  settlements 
the  following  ranks  were  generally  formed  at  suc- 
cessive periods  of  time.  A  Doric  state  founded  the 
colony ;  and  its  citizens  constituted  the  sole  nobility 
in  the  new  city;  these  parted  amongst  themselves 
the  conquered  land  into  lots  (Kki^poiy),  and  formed 
the  proper  body  of  citizens,  the  irokhevfia  strictly 
so  called'.  These  colonists,  however,  soon  endea- 
voured to  strengthen  themselves  by  fresh  numbers, 
and  opened  their  harbours  to  all  exiled  or  discon- 
tented persons.  This  motley  population*,  called  by 
the  name  of  Demus,  was  generally  excluded  from 
the  proper  body  politic  (or  the  voXnevfjM),  imtil 
it  obtained  admittance  by  force;  and  at  the  same 
time  constantly  pressed  for  a  new  division  of  the 
territory  {avaiacrfM^^).     Besides  these,  a  third  rank 


>'  See,  e.  g.,  concerning  the 
icKripoboaia  of  Cnidos  Diodor. 
V.  53.  That  the  lots  were  even 
apportioned  in  the  mother- 
country  may  be  seen  from 
what  occurred  at  the  founding 
of  Syracuse,  book  I  ch.  6.  §.7. 
Compare  the  account  of  the 
colonization  of  Epidamnus, 
Thucyd.  I.  27. 

*  This,  e.  g.,  was  the  case 
in  the  Corinthian  Apollonia, 
Herod.  IX.  93.    Aristot    Pol. 


IV.  3.  8.    So  also  in  Thera, 
Orchomenos,  p.  337. 

■  Thucyd.   VI.    17.   of  the 

cities    of   Sicily,   3;(Xoif  r€  yap 
(vfifiiicTois  iroXvapbpovo'tv,  &c. 

^  The  clearest  instance,  al- 
though not  of  a  Doric  city,  is 
in  Thucyd.  V.  4.  The  Leon- 
tini  had  created  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  citizens,  who,  part- 
ly forming  the  popular  party, 
pressed  for  a  redivision  of  the 
lands  {dpada(rfju6s).    Upon  this. 
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was  formed  by  the  native  inhabitants,  who  were 
compelled  by  the  new  comers  to  serve  either  as 
bondsmen  or  public  slaves.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
distinction  at  Syracuse  was,  first  the  Gamori,  viz. 
the  old  Corinthian  colonists,  who  had  taken  posses^ 
sion  of  the  large  lots,  and  divided  the  land  ^ ;  se- 
condly, a  Demus ;  and,  thirdly,  slaves  on  the  estates 
of  the  nobles,  whose  number  became  proverbial. 
These  were  without  doubt  native  Sicilians,  as  is 
shewn  by  the  various  forms  of  their  name  (RvAXt;* 
p/o/,  KaXXiKvpioif  KtX)aKvpioi)9  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained from  the  Greek  ^^  The  political  condition 
of  Syracuse  was  formed  in  a  manner  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Peloponnesian  states,  chiefly 
from  the  circiunstance  that  the  Demus  (an  unpleor- 
sant  feUow-lodger^  according  to  the  expression  of 
Gelon)  was  immediately  received  into  the  city. 
Hence  also  the  prodigious  size  of  the  Sicilian  and 
Italian  towns  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  The  Gamori,  together  with  their  Cylly- 
rians,  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  De- 
mus, as  the  patricians  with  their  clients  did  to  the 


the    nobles    entirely  expelled 
the  people.    See  below,  ch.  9. 

c  Herod.  VII.  155.  Aristot. 
Polit.  Syrac.  ap.  Phot,  in  v. 
Dionys.  Hal.  VI.  62.  p.  388. 
35.  Marmor.  Par.  1.  52.  He- 
sychius  ydfiopoi — f  ol  air6  rStv 
iyytmv  rifujiidr^p  {a  censu  agro^ 
rum)  rh.  Kotpa  dicVovrcv .  Comp. 
Wesseling   ad    Diod.  vol.  II. 

p.  549- 

^  Hesychius  (ef.  Interp.  vol. 

II.  p.  260.),  Photius,  Suidas, 

and  Phavorinus  in  KaKktKvpioi, 

Etym.   Gud.  p.   165.    Zenob. 


IV.   54*      KoXXuCVplOi  €V  2vp€ucov- 

aais  fkkrfBrjo'aif  ol  v7rtiir(\$6vT(g 
FEOMOPOIS,  as  it  should  be 
written  (see  below,  ch.  9.  §. 
7.),  Plut.  Prov.  Alex.  lo.  p. 
588.  Eustathius  ad  II.  p.  295. 
Rom.  KtXXcKvptoi  dc  cV  KprfTu, 
Maptav^vvoi  dc  cV  'Hpoi^r/f  rjj 
HovTucS  Koi  *Kporrai  €V  ^vpoKOv- 
<rais  should  be  written  KtXXuev- 
ptoi  df  fv  TftVpoKoxxrais — KAAPO- 
TAI  AE  cV  Kprmi'  Dionysius  ubi 
sup.  calls  them  ircXarcu.  KaXXi- 
Kvpioi  seems  to  be  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  foreigners,  who  tried 
to  make  a  Greek  word  of  it. 
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plebieans  at  Rome.  The  changes  in  the  constitution 
also  had  nearly  the  same  course  as  at  Rome;  for 
the  two  classes  first  sought  to  equalize  their  claims 
in  a  moderate  timocracy  (the  vokireia  of  Aristotle), 
which  subsequently  passed  (as  we  shall  see  here- 
after) into  a  complete  democracy. 

5.  In  the  Megarian  colony  of  Byzantium,  the 
native  inhabitants,  the  Bithynians,  were  in  precisely 
the  same  condition  as  the  Helots^.  The  same  was 
likewise  the  fate  of  the  nation  of  Mariandynians  in 
Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  which  city  also  was 
founded  by  the  Megarians  conjointly  with  the  Bce- 
otians.  They  submitted  under  the  stipulation  that 
no  Mariand}aiian  should  be  sold  beyond  the  bor- 
ders^, which  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  ancient 
system  of  bondage ;  and  that  they  should  pay  a  tri-^ 
bute  to  be  settled  once  for  all,  this  being  called  by 
the  mild  name  o( presents  {i£pa«).  The  great  num- 
ber of  these  native  slaves,  who  never  suffered  .the 
country  to  want  for  sailors,  was  very  favourable  to 
the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Heraclea^. 

At  Cyrene  also  the  several  classes  were  formed 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  Thera,  the  mother-country 
of  Cyrene,  the  families  of  the  original  colony  from 
Laconia  had  once  alone  possessed  the  full  rights  of 


*  Phylarch.  ap.  Athen.  VI. 
p.  271  C.  The  fu(rBaTo\  were 
called  npovvucoi  in  Byzantium, 
according  to  Pollux  VII.  29. 
132. 

'  Smb.  XII.  p.  542  C. 

s  Euphorion  (Fragm.  73. 
Mein.)  and  Callistratus  6  *Api. 
oTo^ciycuw  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p. 
263  D.  E.  Hesychius  in  deopo- 
<t>6poi.  The  masters  are  called 
by  Euphorion  iiiHutrts,  accord- 


ing to  the  Homeric  idiom. 

•»  Aristot.  Pol.  VII.  5.  7. 
where  the  Pericaci  of  Hera- 
clea, who  served  in  the  fleet, 
are  probably  the  Mariandyni. 
In  this  passage  Heraclea  Pon- 
tica  is  meant,  whereas  in  V. 
4.  2.  (jAtra  r6v  mrotKurfji^v  elOin) 
Heraclea  Traehinia  is  evidently 
intended,  compare  Schlosser ; 
and  the  same  town  is  probably 
signified  in  the  other  passages. 
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citizenship,  and  held  the  offices  of  state*.  Thus  also 
at  Cjrrene  the  families  from  Thera  at  first  were  sole 
possessors  of  the  governing  power,  and  did  not  ad-> 
mit  the  after-comers  to  a  fiill  participation  of  it.  It 
was  the  natural  course  of  events,  that  they  who 
first  caused  the  Grecian  name  to  be  respected 
amongst  the  savages  of  Libya,  should  be  supposed 
to  have  a  greater  claim  to  honour  and  property, 
than  those  who  had  flociked  together  to  a  town  al- 
ready established  and  securely  defended.  But  the 
C3nrendeans  having  in  the  reign  of  Battus  the  Second 
proclaimed  throughout  Greece  a  new  division  of 
their  lands  ^,  which  however  they  had  first  to  gain 
from  the  Libyans,  and  many  fresh  citizens  having 
collected  together,  a  new  constitution  became  in  time 
necessary,  and  this  Demonax  of  Mantinea  established 
for  them  on  democratic  principles.  He  abolished 
the  old  tribes,  and  created  in  their  place  three  new 
ones,  in  which  the  entire  Grecian  population  of  Gy- 
rene was  comprehended.  The  division  of  the  people 
was  into  three  parts,  viz.  one  consisting  of  the  The- 
rseans  and  Periceci,  the  second  of  Peloponnesians 
and  Cretans,  and  the  third  of  all  the  islanders'". 


'  See  above,  p.  60.  note  '. 
^  The  oracle  in  Herod.  IV. 

159- 

FAS  ^U^AAAIOMENAS,  /Kir«  ci  9-m 
^»fiu  fiUXntrnv, 

Compare  v<TT€p€w  r^p  KKrfpobo" 
aias  Diod.  V.  53. 

"»  Herod.  IV.  161.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  this 
passage  seems  to  be  that  given 
in  the  text,  viz.  that  Demonax 
left  to  the  first  conquerors  the 
possession  of  their  subjects,  and 


did  not  divide  them  equally 
among  the  new  colonists ;  and 
this  is  approved  by  Thrige, 
Res  Cyrenensium,  p.  148.  Nie- 
buhr,  however.  History  of 
Rome,  note  708.  ed.  2,  under- 
stands it  to  mean,  that  the  Pe- 
riceci were  the  original  subjects 
of  the  Thersans  in  their  island, 
who  in  the  colony  stood  on  an 
equal  footing  witji  their  former 
masters;  an  equality  which  is 
not  necessarily  implied  by  an 
union  in  the  same  tribe. 
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From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  original  colonists 
still  continued  to  keep  Perioeci  under  their  power, 
while  the  other  citizens  did  not  enjoy  this  right ; 
and  that  the  former  were^  a  kind  of  privileged  class, 
who  probably  were  in  a  great  measure  relieved  from 
any  personal  attendance  to  agriculture :  in  this  man- 
ner the  wise  Demonax  respected  the  institutions  of 
antiquity.  Of  the  formation  and  condition  of  these 
Perioeci,  not  only  have  we  no  direct  account,  but 
not  even  an  indirect  trace. 

6.  We  have  now  finished  our  comparison  of  the 
different  subject-classes  in  the  Doric  states.  It  has 
been  clearly  proved  that  a  class  of  Perioeci,  and  also 
of  Helots,  was  the  basis  of  the  Doric  form  of  go- 
vernment, insomuch  that  the  abolition  of  servitude 
generally  occasioned  a  subversion  of  the  Doric  insti- 
tutions. Hence  the  Dorians  generally,  and  above 
all  the  Spartans,  were  distinguished  for  the  obsti- 
nacy with  which  they  retained  it.  But  this  state 
of  slavery  may  be  said  to  have  existed  in  ancient 
times,  wherever  a  warlike  nation  had  obtained  a 
settlement  by  conquest ;  e.  g.,  in  Thessaly,  Bceotia, 
and  even  among  the  lonians  of  Athens.  Now  as 
the  distinction  of  subjects  and  bond-slaves  was  kept 
up  for  a  longer  time  in  Thessaly  than  in  any  other 
state,  those  of  the  Dorians  alone  being  excepted,  we 
will  include  that  country  in  the  present  inquiry. 
The  following  classes  may  be  distinguished.  First, 
a  number  of  small  nations  were  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Thessalians,  to  whom  they  paid  a  fixed  tri- 
bute, and  were  also  probably  bound  to  assist  in 
war;  but  they  nevertheless  still  retained  their  na- 
tional divisions,  and  a  certain  degree  of  independ- 
ence. This  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  Perrhae- 
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bians  to  the  north  of  Larissa,  the  Magnesians  to  the 
east  of  mount  Pelion,  and  the  Phthiotan  Achaeans 
to  the  south  of  mount  Othrys  and  the  Enipeus.  For 
all  these  were  indeed  subject  to  the  Thessalians 
{ifWT^Ko<u%  but  had  not  ceased  to  be  distinct,  nay, 
even  Amphictyonie  nations^.  Their  tribute  had  been 
accurately  fixed  by  Scopas  prince  of  Pharsalus.  They 
were  also  called  Perioeci  p.  Excluding  then  this  tract 
of  country,  we  retain  for  Thessaly  Proper  the  region 
between  the  Perrhaebians  towards  the  north,  and 
the  Achaeans  towards  the  south,  in  which  direction 
the  Enipeus  forms  the  Jboundary '^,  comprehending 
the  valley  of  the  Peneus  (the  ancient  "Apyo^  ncAao-yi- 
#rov),  and  a  district  towards  the  Pagasaean  bay,  called 
by  Herodotus  A/oA/V*'.  The  Thessalians  therefore 
held  this  territory  under  their  immediate  govern- 
ment, and  had  the  towns,  of  Larissa,  Crannon,  Phar-* 
salus,  lolcus,  and  others,  in  their  own  possession ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  being  however  performed 
by  the  Penestae^  who  were  the  early  Pelasgico- 
.£olian  inhabitants'.  For,  according  to  Archema- 
chusS  the^iElolian  Boeotians  had  in  part  emigrated 


°  CoDceming  tbe  Achseans, 
Thuc.  VIII.  3.  cf.  Liv. XXXIII. 
34.  Of  the  Magnetes  and  others, 
Thuc.  IL  loi.  Demosth.  Phi- 
hpp.  IL  p.  71.  Olynth.  II.  p. 
20.  Concerning  the  Perrhsebi, 
Thuc.  IV.  78.  Strab.  IX.  p. 
440.  Compare  Orchamenos,  p. 
2S2. 

^     Tlttmann     Amphictyonen 

^*^^»  P-  35-   ^^  particularly 
Herod.  VII.  132. 

p  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  1.7.  where 
the  ir€puHKoi  must  not  be  eon- 
founded  with  the  Penestffi ;  see 
Schneider  ad  Aristot.  Pol.  V. 

VOL.  IT. 


5-9- 

«i  According  to  Thucyd.  IV. 

78. 
'VIL  176. 

*  There  were  also  Penestse 
among  the  Macedonians,  ac- 
cording to  Eustathius  ad  Dio- 
nys.  Perieg.  533.  But  with 
those  mentioned  in  LivyXLIII. 
20.  sqq.  we  have  here  no 
concern. 

*  Euboica  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p. 
264  B.  cf.  Eustath.  II.  XIII. 
p.  954,  38.  Rom.  Phot.  Lex. 
in  V.  where  read,  oiri  r&p  imh 
Aifunfov    (v    *APNHI    piKrf$4irr»v 
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from  their  country,  leaving  some  of  their  numbers 
behind,  who  submitted  conditionally,  as  Penestae: 
amongst  these  Theopompus"  also  includes  the  Mag* 
nesians  and  Perrhaebians ;  but  this  statement  can 
only  hold  good  of  a  part  of  these  two  races,  since 
they  were  (as  has  been  already  shewn)  dependent, 
but  not  entirely  subject^.  The  fundamental  laws 
of  the  ancient  Greek  bondage  applied  also  to  the 
Penestae.  They  could  neither  be  put  to  death  with- 
out trial,  nor  be  sold  out  of  the  country^.  Thus 
they  stood  in  an  intermediate  position  between  free- 
men and  purchased  slaves  ^,  like  the  Mariandynians 
of  Heraclea,  the  Clarotae  of  Crete,  and  the  Helots 
of  Laconia,  with  whom  they  are  generally  com- 
pared*. For,  like  these,  they  were  reduced  to  servi- 
tude by  conquest,  although  they  cannot  properly  be 
called  slaves  taken  in  war'\  Further,  they  were  not 
subject  to  the  whole  community,  but  belonged  to 
particular  houses  and  families^:  hence  also  they 
were  called  Be<T(raXoiK€rai^.     They  were  particularly 


Boi»T&v  (sec  Orchamenos,  p .  3  7  8 .) 
as  in  Suidas. 

"  Athen.  VI.  p.  265  C. 

^  According  to  Aristot.  Pol. 
II.  6.  3.  the  Penestse  revolted 
from  the  Thessalians  when  the 
latter  were  waging  war  with 
the  Achseans,  Perrhaebians,  and 
Magnetes. 

>'  Archem.  ubi  sup.  Strab. 
XII.  p.  542  C.  Eustath.  p. 
954.    Pbotius,  riri  r^  fi^c  no- 

'  PoDux  III.  83. 

*  Theopompus  ap.  Schol. 
Theocrit.  XVL.  35.  Aristot. 
Pol.  II.  2.  13.    Staphylus  ircpc 


OrrraX&v  ap.  Harpocrat.  Am- 
monius,  Photius,  Hesychius, 
Etym.  in  v. 

^  Heraclid.  Pont.  2. — In  Eu- 
stathius  ad  II.  II.  p.  295,  Pho- 
tills  (ubi  sup,),  and  Resychius, 
they  are  called  ol  fifi  y6v^  doO- 
\oi,  a  very  obscure  expression. 
The  explanation  of  another 
writer,  cXcvd«poi  idaBtf  flovktV' 
ovTfs,  is  entirely  false. 

^  Euripid.  Phrix.  ap.  Athen. 
p.  264  C.  Aarpit  ir€vi<rTfis 
(hence  Hesychius  ircycanu  Xa- 
rptis)  ofthf  up\aUa»  d6fu»p.    . 

"^  In  the  ewaaakuca  of  Philo- 
crates  (tl  yvvf<ria)  ap.  Athen.  p. 
264 A.  Staphylus  if^i  sup,  Pho- 
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numerous  in  the  great  families  of  the  Aleuadae  and 
Scopadae*^.  Their  principal  employment  was  agri- 
culture ^  from  the  produce  of  which  they  paid  a 
rent  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil^s^.  At  the  same 
tune  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  gaining  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  and  they  were  frequently  richer 
than  their  masters^.  In  war  they  attended  their 
lords,  protecting  and  fighting  before  them,  like 
knights  and  their  squires ;  generally,  however,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  other  Greeks,  on  horseback '. 
All  these  accounts  respecting  the  Penestae  agree  suf- 
ficiently well  with  one  another,  and  refer  to  one 
and  the  same  class ;  although  it  is  certain  that  the 
attempts  to  obtain  civil  liberty  had  much  increased 
amongst  the  Penestae  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  and  were  now  and  then,  though  not  con- 
stantly, supported  by  Athens'^.  The  other  internal 
affairs  of  the  Thessalians  do  not  lie  within  the 
range  of  our  inquiry.  They  had  little  adapted 
themselves  to  a  quiet  course  of  events,  nor  indeed 
did  the  turbulent  and  haughty  disposition  of  their 
race  allow  of  a  life  of  inactivity.  In  each  town  of 
Thessaly  we  find  a  constant  struggle  between  a  po- 


tius,  where  for  OcttoXmc^  write 
GETTAAOIKETAS,  as  has  been 
already  corrected  in  Suidas. 

*=  Theocrit.  XVI.  35.  (see 
Meineke  Comment.  Miscell.  I. 
p.  53.)  But  when  Theocritus 
says  that  "  they  received  pro- 
"  vision  for  a  month  measured 
'*  out,"  he  evidently  confounds 
them  with  common  8la\'es. — 
Menon  brought  200  Penestae 
of  his  own  to  the  Athenians, 
Pseudo-Demosth.  trtpi  awra^, 
p.  173.  6.   or  300,  according 


to  the  speech  in  Aristocrat,  p. 
687.  2. 

f  Athen.  p.  264  B.  Hesych. 
in  vfV€<mff, 

8  Timeeus  in  v.  ir€P€aTuc6v, 
Eustath.  II.  XIII.  p.  954.  &c. 

^  Archemachus  and  Eusta* 
thius  as  above— ^although  the 
name  is  evidently  derived  froni 

'  Demosth.  in  Aristocrat, 
p.  687.  1. 

•*  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1 263, 
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pulace  mi^^)  and  a  number  of  oligarchical  families ; 
from  these  arise  several  princely  races  {iwcurrai)^ 
such  as  the  AleuadaB,  Scopad^^,  &c.  The  states 
themselves  were  generally  at  war  with  one  another : 
thus  their  political  constitution,  as  well  as  the  want 
of  steadiness  and  forbearance  in  the  national  charac- 
ter, must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  reasons  why  Thes- 
saly  was  of  so  little  importance  in  Greece.  The  ex- 
ternal means,  which  a  wide  territory  and  military 
power  afforded  them,  were  here  doubtless  present  in 
a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  country;  the 
Thessalians  were  also  distinguished  for  their  bra- 
very, and  the  ancien^t  fame  of  the  country  would 
have  supported  claims  in  themselves  well  founded ; 
how  came  it  then  that  the  history  of  Thessaly  was 
a  blank  in  the  annals  of  Greece,  while  Sparta  was 
so  long  its  very  soid  ?  The  only  answer  is,  that  the 
national  character  of  the  Thessalians  was  altogether 
different;  for  wisdom  they  had  only  cunning;  for 
rational  valour  only  a  restless  love  of  war;  for 
strict  self-command  only  unrestrained  passions. 

7».  It  appears  therefore  that  foreign  conquest  uni- 
versally in  Greece  gave  birth  to  that  political  condi- 
tion, which  may  be  compared  with  the  vassalage  or 
bondage  of  the  Germanic  nations;  and  indeed  it 
does  not  seem  that  such  a  state  of  society  could 
have  any  other  origin.  There  would  accordingly 
be  matter  for  surprise  if  we  found  a  class  of  bonds- 
men among  the  Arcadians,  a  nation  which  neither 
gained"  its  territory  by  conquest™,  nor  was  ever  con- 

^  All  three  together  in  Aii-  Thessaly  who  had  risen  from 

Btot.  Pol.  V.  5.  9.   cf.  Thuc.  demagogues,  and  were  there- 

IV.  78.    At  the  time  of  Alex-  fore  hostile  to  the  Aleuadie, 

ander  of  Fherse  it  is  probable  Diodor.  XVI.  i . 
that    there    were    tyrants    in         ■"  For  the  statement  of  Ari- 
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quered  itself:  and  the  views  taken  above  are  greatly 
confirmed  by  the  agreement  of  modem  historians^ 
that  the  nation  described  by  Theopompus  as  pos- 
sessing 800,000  Prospelatfle,  whom  he  compares 
with  the  Helots,  is  not  the  Arcadians,  but  the  Illy- 
rian  Ardiseans".  The  distinction  of  ranks,  which 
we  find  existing  in  the  Arcadian  towns,  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  opposition  between 
the  city,  properly  so  called  (»oX/f ),  and  the  coimtry 
villages  {i^fMi,  fcSpLou),  which  in  later  times  most 
of  the  Arcadian  towns,  e.  g.,  Mantinea,  Tegea, 
and  Heraea,  incorporated  with  themselves.  For 
although  it  is  asserted  that  these  and  other  towns 
were  made  up  of  separate  boroughs  ((rw^ic/^oyro),  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  they  had  no  previous 
existence  as  cities.  But  the  account  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  congregat- 
ing of  the  people  of  Attica  to  Athens,  which  is 
stated  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time  of  Theseus. 
Nearly  all  the  towns  of  Arcadia  possessed  citadels 
of  extreme  antiquity,  in  and  near  which  many 
princely,  sacerdotal,  and  military  families  had  dwelt 


stotle  ap.  Schol.  Anstoph.  Nub. 
397.  concerning  an  ancient  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Barbarians  from 
Arcadia,  was  merely  made  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
name  Hpo<r(krjvoi, 

"    Athen.   VI.    p.  271    D. 

0c<$irofi9ro£  cV  rj  dcvrcpf  r»v  ^i- 
Ximruc&v  *ApKabiovs  ^0*1  jcrjcr^- 
iT$(u  npoanfXar&v,  Sfrirtp  €cX»- 
T»P,  Tpicucovra  iivpuAas.  [Id.  X. 
p.  443  B.  ^Apuuoi  d«  ((fnfa'X  0§6' 
nofjetros)  KtKrrjvToi  irpoavfkar&v, 
cSknrep  c(X<or«i',  rpuucovra  iivpta" 
das,  Casaubon  reads  'Apdiau>vr 
and  *Apdiatot,  See  Clinton  Fast. 


Hellen,  p.  420.  note  p.  ed.  2. 
Wachsmuth  HeUerdscke  Alter- 
thumshmde,  vol.  I.  p.  323. 
Boeckh  Corp,  Inscript.  vol.  I. 
p.  ult.  The  Greek  name  for 
the  Arcadians  is  not  *ApKd8ioi, 
but  ''ApKad€s.']  These  Ill3rrian 
Prospelatse  seem  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  the  Pelatse,  Thetes, 
Teleontes,  Hectemori  of  At- 
tica, whom  I  must  here  pass 
over,  ynih'  a  reference  to  Plat- 
ner's  Beitrdge,  p.  44.  The 
Helots  are  also  called  UtXarai 
in  Plutarch  Ag.  6. 
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from  an  early  period.  These  formed  a  nobility, 
with  reference  to  the  agricultural  classes  in  the 
country,  which  however  included  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Arcadians.  If  then  one  large  town 
was  formed  of  several  villages,  the  constitution  at 
the  same  time  necessarily  became  more  democrati-* 
cal,  which  was  the  result  at  Argos  of  the  incorpora-^ 
tion  of  the  Perioeci'^,  and  at  Megara  also  of  the 
same  measure  p.  For  so  long  as  the  people  inha- 
bited a  particular  village,  they  interested  themselves 
in  its  affairs  alone,  and  the  persons  in  the  chief  city 
managed  the  concerns  of  the  whole  community.  But 
from  the  moment  that  they  began  to  live  together, 
every  person  considered  himself  entitled  to  a  share 
in  the  public  councils.  Hence  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  again  to 
separate  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  {hoiKi^eiv) ;  of 
the  Athenians,  to  keep  them  together.  The  Aleves 
first  effected  the  union  of  the  boroughs  at  M  antinea, 
doubtless  not  until  they  had  seen  other  instances  of 
the  same  proceeding,  i.  e.  after  the  Persian  war. 
They  united  four  hamlets  with  the  ancient  city^, 
which  made  the  fifth ;  the  Lacedaemonians  after 
some  time  restored  the  ancient  villages,  and  with 
them  the  aristocracy.  The  territory  of  Tegea  was 
also  divided  into  eight  boroughs,  which  were  after- 
wards united  to  make  the  city,  viz.  the  Gareatae, 

°  See  above,  §.  2.  VI.  4.  18.  cV  t&v  ic»fi&p — api- 

P   See  above,    ch.  3.   §.  3.  aroKparovfitvoi,  and  VI.  5.  3.) 

What  connexion  there  was  be-  with  Ephoros  ap.  Strab.  VIII. 

tween   this  measure  and   the  p.   337.     Harpocration   in   v. 

union    of  Megara  with    four  Mayriyc«y  ^u>u:ta-fi6f,   and   Iso- 

hamlets  (book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  10.)  crat.  irtpX  flpr/vrit  in  Harpocra* 

I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  tion.    Cf.   Diod.   XV.   5.    12. 

myself.  Polyb.  IV.  27. 6.  Pausan.  VIII, 

<i  This  enables  us  to  recon-  8. 

cile  Xen.  HeU.  V.  2.  7.  (cf. 
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Phylaeeans,  Caryatse  %  Corytheans,  Botachidae,  Man- 
thyreans,  £cheneteaiis,  and  Apheidantes:  to  these 
were  added>  as  the  ninth,  the  T^eatans  of  the  an- 
cient town  %  who  had  previously  been  the  citizens 
properly  so  called,  while  the  former  had  been  the  in- 
habitants of  the  open  country,  a  distinction  which 
upon  their  union  must  either  instantly  or  very  soon 
have  disappeared. 

8.  Since  it  has  been  ascertained  in  the  course  of 
these  inquiries  that  the  distinction  between  voXi^ 
and  i^fjLo^,  i.  e.  town  and  country,  was  of  great  poli- 
tical importance  in  the  ancient  states,  we  will  con- 
clude this  chapter  with  some  remarks  upon  those 
terms. 

The  word  S^/uio^  originally  signified  the  ground 
and  soil  on  which  the  people  lived  ^  and  afterwards 
the  whole  number  of  persons  inhabiting  it.  Tloki^ 
on  the  contrary  means  the  city,  which  in  the  time  of 
Homer  was  probably  always  fortified.  Now  with 
the  dty,  every  thing  that  concerned  the  government 
of  a  state  was  connected,  and  those  exempt  from  all 
personal  share  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  viz.  the 
military  families  and  the  nobles  ",  dwelt  in  it ;  hence 
it  is  viewed  in  Homer  as  a  disgrace  or  a  misfortune, 
for  a  noble  to  live  among  the  bondsmen  in  the  coun- 


'  Therefore  before  Caryee  fell 
under  the  power  of  Laicedae- 
mon ;  for  it  b  evident  that  the 
Arcadian  Carys,  close  to  La- 
conia,  and  belonging  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tegea,  and  the  Liace- 
daemonian  Carys,  are  the  same 
place.  Photius  in  v.  ras  Kapvas 
'ApKadnv  oiUras  arrmfufovro  Acucc- 
batfiovioi.  Compare  Meineke 
Euphorion,  p.  96.     That  this 


had  taken  place  before  the  se- 
cond Messenian  war»  I  can 
hardly  believe  from  the  narra- 
tive in  Pausan.  IV.  16.  5. 

"  See  Pausan.  VIII.  45.  1. 
Comp.  Strabo  VIII.  p.  337. 
and  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  1.5. 

^  Hence  Homer  calls  it  "the 
"  fertile  demus/'  triopa  brjfMP. 

«  Od.  XXIV.  414.  Korh  nr6' 

r  4 
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try  '.  This  is  the  states  of  things  described  by  the 
most  ancient  poet;  and  particular  accounts  of  an 
historical  nature  present  the  same  picture.  ^Vhen 
the  Acha&ans  settled  on  the  coast  of  Mg^BleOf  they 
fortified  themselves  in  the  towns  and  strong  holds, 
and  kept  entirely  aloof  from  the  natives ;  at  least  we 
know  this  to  have  been  the  case  at  Patrae  y:  so  that 
the  same  race  here  inhabited  the  principal  city  as 
conquerors,  who  in  Laconia  were  scattered  about  in 
the  country-towns  as  a  conquered  people.  Hence 
also  the  town  of  Dyme  was  originally  called  Stratos^y 
i.  e.  the  station  of  the  army,  the  abode  of  the  male 
population  who  had  the  means  and  the  privilege  of 
bearing  arms.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  the 
Achaean  towns  Patrae,  Dyme,  and  .£gium  incorpo- 
rated their  boroughs  *.  At  Athens  the  Eupatridae  are 
stated  to  have  had  possession  of  the  city^;  an  account 
which  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  Cydathenaeum,  one  of  the  Attic  boroughs,  was 
situated  within  the  dty  ^,  and  it  had  evidently  taken 
its  name  from  Cydathenaeus,  i«  e.  a  ncble  and  iUus^ 
triaus  Athenian  ^.  Hence  is  explained  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  terms  '^Athenian,''  and  'inhabitant 
"  of  Attica  {'ArriKk),''  which  was  still  preserved  in 
common  language  after  it  had  been  in  fact  abolished 


«0d.  XI.  187. 

>  Fiaiuaii.  VII,  18.  3. 

*  According  to  Steph.Byz.  in 
V .  the  district  was  originally  call- 
ed Avfiff,  and  the  city  Sr/iaror. 

*  Strab.  ubi  sup.  cf.  VIII.  p. 

386.    ol    ft€V   oZp  ^IttVfff    K»ixiid6p 

^^Kovp  (the  cities  were  unwalled 
Thuc.  III.  33.)  ol  d*  'Axiiiol  fr<(. 
Xcip  tfKTurop,  Concerning  the 
ffvvoiKurfi^s  of  Patr8e»  Dyme  and 


iEgium,  see  Strabo  VIII.  p. 
337- 

^  .KvrraTpidai  ol  aM    ro  Strrv 

olKovvr€s,  Bekk.  Anecd.  p.  357. 
Etym.  M.  in  v. 

^  KvdaBrjptuop  drjfjtos  cV  Arret 
Hesychius.  Schol.  Plat.  Symp. 
p.  43.  Ruhnken. 

Hesychius. 
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by  the  democracy.  Thus  Plato  uses  the  former,  as 
a  more  honourable  appellation  than  the  latter  ^ ;  and 
when  Dicaearchus,  describing  the  manners  of  Greece, 
contrasts  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  as  loquacious,  sy- 
c(^hantic,  and  fickle,  with  the  noble-minded,  simple, 
and  honest  Athenians,  by  the  latter  he  means  the  an- 
cient families,  and  by  the  former  the  Demus,  which, 
since  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  had  been  compounded  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  elements.  Thus  the  voki^  and 
^/Ko^  became  identical  in  Athens,  and  the  latter  word 
was  used  by  prefi^ence  to  signify  the  whole  commu- 
nity. But  in  other  states,  the  iroXi^  was  opposed  to 
the  ^fJ^^,  as  the  ruling  aristocratical  power  ^.  Thus 
Theognis  the  M^arian  says  of  his  native  town, 
with  aristocratical  feelings ; 

Uarplia  xoiTfA^irmy  kneaf^n^  OOAIN,  ovr  kw)  AHMOM 

rpe^fAg  our*  aSixoi;  aif^paai  ^uiofjLivo^  ^. 

Hence  also  states  not  under  a  democratical  govern- 
ment used  the  word  vokt^  in  their  public  documents, 
to  signify  the  sovereign  power;  for  instance,  the 
Cretan  towns,  so  late  as  the  second  century  after 
Christ^;  although  indeed  the  Spartan  community. 


**  Leg.  I.  p.  626  C. 

^  In  Homer  there  is  no  trace 
of  a  ^fiog  as  a  political  power 
opposed  to  anodier.  The  pas- 
sage in  II.  II.  546.,  in  which 
the  d$fu>f  of  Athens  is  mention- 
ed, is  as  late  at  least  as  the  age 
of  Solon. 

f  V.  948.  Thus  JSschyl. 
Suppl.  375 .  concerning  the  mo- 
narch, arv  Toi  nOAI2,  irif  d€  TO 
AHMION,  npvTcans  SKpvros  &v, 

K  See  particularly  such  pas- 
sages as  that  in  Chishull's  Ant. 
Asiat.  p.  113.  Iv^pixwv  a  irokis 
KM  ol  KtMr/Aoi  Tfiiwp  rq,  /SovXf  km 


r^  dafup  ;(ai/>€iv,  p.  137*  AXXa- 
puoTcuf  oi  Koa-fioi  Ktu  a  irokif  Da- 
pwv  rq  iroK€i  km  re^  dofup.  Some- 
times however,  especially  in 
inscriptions  of  late  date,  hrjfjMg 
also  occurs,  as  in  Pococke  IV. 
2.  p.  43.  n.  2.  which  should 
be  restored  nearly  as  follows, 
ayaiBff.  rv^f.  cdo^  1-9  jSovXf  km  ry 

dafjMf  KXcMT^cpca SivoMTca, 

AvTwxop  KM  AyaBoKkiip  Swcriycyc or 
'UpojroKtras  vpo^evos  rjiiev  m/rot 
KM  tyyova,  vnapx^v  de  avroks  km, 
uroirokiTftav  km  yas  km  ouaas 
eyKTTforiv  KM  arfXfiav  &c. 
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deviating  from  this  usage  of  the  word,  calls  itself 
iafjiog  in  ancient  laws  ^,  i.  e.  because  it  never  thought 
of  opposing  itself  as  a  body  to  the  Perioeci. 

Democracies  then  were  frequently  formed  by  col- 
lecting the  inhabitants  of  the  country  into  the  city 
(when  the  i^fjio^  and  voki^  coincided),  by  the  union 
of  single  villages,  and  by  the  admission  of  the  Peri- 
oeci to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  At  Athens,  in 
order  to  give  the  democracy  the  highest  possible  an- 
tiquity, this  change  was  dated  as  far  back  as  the  fa- 
bulous age  of  Theseus.  In  the  Peloponnese,  the  first 
movements  tending  to  it  had  perhaps  begun  before 
the  time  of  the  tyrants ;  these  very  persons  however, 
diough  they  had  in  most  cases  risen  from  dema- 
gogues, still,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  tran- 
quil dominion,  sought  again  to  remove  the  common 
people  from  the  city,  and  to  bind  them  down  to  the 
country.  Instead  of  the  town-costume,  they  forced 
them  to  resume  their  former  dress  of  sheep's  skins, 
as  has  been  remarked  above  of  the  tyrants  of  Si- 
cyon*;  for  this  purpose  likewise  they  very  pru- 
dently encouraged  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  ^. 
Trade  and  commerce,  by  collecting  men  together  in 
large  towns,  promoted  the  principles  of  democracy. 


*>  See  the  Rhetra  cited  be- 
low, ch.  5.  §.  8.  The  citizens 
of  Sparta  were  called  dafjMtis 
(above  p.  44.  note  y) ;  vcoda- 
fM€is  i.  e.  "  new  Spartans," 
answers  to  the  Syracusan  i^o- 
mXtrai,  Diod.  XIV.  7.  dafunrla, 
the  train  of  the  king  in  war, 
below,  ch.  12.  §.  5. 

»  Ch.  3.  §.  3.  On  Periander, 
see  Diog.  Laert.  I.  98.  from 
Ephorus  and  Aristotle,  Nico- 
laus  Damascenus,  Heracl.  Pont. 


5.  on  the  Pisistratide,  above 
p.  39.  note  **.  Meurs.  Pisistrat. 
7.  cf.  Maxim.  Tyr.  XIII.  140. 
Dav.  Concerning  Gelo,  Plu- 
tarch. Apophth.  Reg.  p.  89. 
the  Thirty,  Xenoph.  Hell.  II. 
4.  I.  a  Cephallenian  tjrrant, 
Heraclid.  Pont.  31.  See  in  ge- 
neral Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  7.  and 
the  excellent  note  of  Meier  de 
bonis  damnat.  p.  185. 

^  See  also  Diod.  XIV.  10. 
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It  was  in  the  wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Ionian  territory,  that  a  popular  go- 
vernment was  first  established.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  courts  were  at  a  distance,  and  there  was  no 
other  inducement  to  mechanical  industry  and  inter- 
nal  commerce,  the  ancient  habits  of  life  continued 
much  longer  in  existence ;  as  for  example,  among 
the  shepherds  of  Maenalia  and  Parrhasia :  these,  as 
late  as  the  founding  of  Megalopolis,  lived  in  villages, 
amongst  which,  particular  boroughs  (as  Basilis)  were 
distinguished  as  the  abodes  of  sovereign  families; 
such  a  state  was  altogether  suited  to  the  interests  of 
the  aristocracy  or  oligarchy.  In  oligarchical  states, 
as  e.  g.  in  Elis,  the  people  in  later  times  remained 
almost  constantly  in  the  country ;  and  it  frequently 
happened,  that  grand-fathers  and  grand-children  had 
never  seen  the  town ;  there  were  also  country  courts 
of  justice,  and  other  regulations,  intended  to  make  up 
for  the  advantages  of  a  city  life  \  But  even  in  the 
democratic  states,  as  at  Athens,  there  was  among 
the  people  a  constant  struggle  of  feeling  between  the 
turbulent  working  of  the  democracy,  and  the  peace- 
ful inclination  to  their  ancient  country  life. 


CHAP.  V. 

TA^  divisions  of  tfie  citizens  and  public  assemblies  in  the 

Doric  states, 

1.  Having  now  considered  the  subject  classes  in 
the  several  Doric  states,  we  next  come  to  the  free  ci- 

'  Polyb.  IV.  73.  6.  ol  iroXt-  ing  to  Pausan.  V.  4.  i.  incor- 
r€v6fuvoi  —  ol  M,  rrjf  x^P^^  '""''*  porated  a  liuinber  of  hamlets 
oucovin-fff.  Oxylus  also,  accord-     with  the  city. 
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tizens  prc^rly  so  called,  who,  according  to  an  old 
Grecian  principle  %  which  was  actually  put  in  prac- 
tice in  Sparta,  were  entirely  exempted  from  all  care 
for  providing  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  exact  distinction  between  these  ranks,  and  the 
advantageous  position  of  the  latter  class,  rather 
raised  its  estimation,  and  the  value  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship ;  hence  also  Sparta,  above  all,  shewed  it- 
self tenacious  of  admitting  foreigners  to  a  share  in 
it".  Before  then  we  consider  the  body  politic, 
as  made  up  of  free  citizens,  in  its  active  dealings,  it 
will  be  proper  first  to  direct  our  attention  to  its  com- 
ponent members,  to  its  division  into  smaller  societies, 
such  as  tribes,  phratriae,  families  or  clans,  8cc. 

In  every  Doric  state  there  were  three  tribes,  Hyl- 
leis,  Dymanes  (or  Dymanatae),  and  Pamphyli.  This 
threefold  division  belonged  so  peculiarly  to  the  na- 
tion, that  even  Homer  called  it  "  the  thrice^vided" 
{rpi'xeuK€^)9  which  ancient  epithet  is  correctly  ex- 
plained in  a  verse  of  Hesiod,  as  implying  the  division 
of  the  territory  among  the  people  °.  Hence  in  the 
ancient  fable  which  this  poet  has  expressed  in  an 
epic  poem,  three  sons  of  the  ancient  Doric  king  iEgi- 
mius  were  mentioned,  namely,  Hyman,  Pamphylus, 
and  the  adopted  Hyllus ;  and  the  same  is  confirmed 


«"  Aristot.  Pol.  III.  3,  where 
the  iroX/rov  dpeHf  is  restricted  to 
those  ococ  T&v  Ifpynv  ci<riy  okP^I" 
fitpot  T&p  WfoyKalmv, 

"  The  instances  of  admission 
of  foreigners  to  the  rights  of 
Spartan  citizens  (of  which 
some  are  very  uncertain),  col- 
lected by  Tittmann,  p.  641. 
prove  nothing  against  Hero- 
dotus (IX.  35.).    Ephoms  ap. 


Strab.  VIII.  p.  364.  speaks  of 
the  reception  of  aliens  as  Pe- 
riceci.  Concerning  the  strictness 
of  the  Megarians  as  to  this 
point,  see  Plutarch,  de  Monar- 
chia  2.  p.  204. 

ofiook  I.  ch.  I.  §.  8.  An- 
dron  (ap.  Strab.  X.  p.  475.) 
explains  it  from  the  Tripolis 
near  mount  Parnassus. 
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by  the  direct  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  states 
that  the  Doric  nation  was  divided  into  these  three 
tribes  P.  Hence  also  Pindar  comprehends  the  whole 
Doric  nation,  under  the  name  of  the  sons  of  Mgi^ 
mius  and  Hyllus  4.  Thus  we  should  be  warranted 
in  putting  forth  the  proposition  stated  above  in  thes^ 
general  terms,  even  if  in  the  several  Doric  states 
there  had  been  no  particular  mention  of  all  these 
tribes.  The  fact  however  is,  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient accounts  of  them.  Pindar'  bears  testimony 
to  their  existence  in  Sparta;  and  from  an  expres- 
sion of  a  grammarian,  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
they  were  also  divisions  of  the  city*.  Herodotus 
states  that  these  tribes  were  in  existence  at  Sicyon 
and  Argos  ^  In  Argos,  the  city  was  doubtless  di- 
vided according  to  them ;  and  najMpvXtMcov  is  men- 
tioned as  a  district  of  the  town  ".  The  Doric  tribes 
were  transmitted  from  Argos  to  Epidaurus  and 
iEgina'.  Hylleis  occur  also  in  the  .Sginetan  colony 
of  Cydoniay.  The  same  name  is  foimd  in  an  in- 
scription of  Corcyra*;  consequently  they  siso  existed 
in  Corinth.     It  occurs  likewise  in  another  inscrip- 


p  V.  68.  cf.  Stcpb.  Byz.  in 
'YXXfiff,  Avfutv,  Hemsterh.  ad 
Aristoph.  Plut.  385. 

•1  Pyth.  I.  61.  V.  71.  and  in 
the  fragment  of  the  *I<r^fMovacai, 

"YXXov  Tt  Kai  AlyifiUw  AaopMVf 
aTpaT6s, 

'  Ubi  sup.  cf.  Schol.  Pyth. 
I.  121. 

*  Hesychius    Avftrj  cV   ^^trdprg 

(fwKrj  KM  rAiroSf  which  is  not  in- 
deed a  decisive  testimony. 

t  V.  68.  All  the  three  tribes 
occur  in  Argive  inscriptions  of 
late  date,  see  Boeckh  ad  In- 


script.  1 1 23.  the  nd/i<0vXoi  how- 
ever are  introduced  on  conjec- 
ture. "YXXif  ajr6  *Apytias  fxtat  r&v 
wfixfi&v  Callimachus  ap.  Steph. 
in  'YXXm,  unless  it  should  be 
written  Alyaiat,  or  some  such 
word.  See  Introduction  §.  9. 

"  Plutarch.  Mul.  Virt.  5.  p. 
269. 

"^  Pindar,  ubi  sup. 

y  Hesych.  in  'YXXccr.  Com- 
pare  j^gmetica  p.  140. 

2  Boeckh  Staaishawkaltw^, 
vol.  II.  p.  404. 
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tion  of  Agrigentum  %  they  must  therefore  have  also 
ibeen  in  existence  at  Rhodes,  as  indeed  is  declared  by 
Homer  ^  The  Pamphylians  occur  at  Megara  as  late 
ais  at  the  time  of  Hadrian  ^.  These  tribes  existed 
also  at  Troezen  ^9  but  the  Troezenian  colony  Hali- 
camassus  seems  to  have  been  almost  exclusively 
founded  by  Dymanes^.  On  the  whole  it  appears, 
that  wherever  there  were  Dorians,  there  were  also 
Hylleans,  Pamphylians,  and  I>3rmanes. 

2.  And  indeed  wherever  the  Dorians  alone  had 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  no  other  tribes  of  the 
classes  enjoying  equal  rights  could  exist;  but  if 
other  families  were  admitted  in  any  considerable 
number  to  a  share  in  the  government,  there  werc^ 
necessarily  either  one  or  more  tribes  in  addition  to 
these  three.  Thus  a  fourth,  named  Hymathia  ^  is 
known  to  us  in  the  states  of  Argos  and  Epidaurus ; 
in  Mgina  also  an  additional  tribe  of  this  kind  must 
have  existed,  for  in  this  island  there  were  distin- 
guished families  not  of  Doric  origin  ?.  In  Sicyon 
the  fourth  tribe  was  called  the  .^Elgialean.  In  Co- 
rinth also  it  appears  that  there  were  altogether  eight 


■  Gruter  p.  40 1 .  Castelli  In- 
script.  Sic.  p.  79. 

b  n.  II.  668.  book  I.  ch.  6. 

^  BoeckhCorp.Inscript.  1 073 . 
and  see  his  Explic.  ad  Find. 
Pyth.  I.  p.  234. 

'^  Charax  ap.  Steph.  in  'YX- 

«  Book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  I. 

'  JSlginetka  pp.  40.  and  140. 
note  ".  Steph.  Byz.  Avfuar,  ^v- 
Xoy  ^MpUtav,  ^op  dc  rptis,  *YXXcir 
fcaX  nd/u^Xoi  Koi  Avfjuufts,  c( 
'H/xucXcovr.  leal  vrpoirtrfBri  17  *Yp- 
ytfBia,  in  "Efftopo?  a :  which  pas- 


sage should  be  understood  thus : 
*'  There  were  originally  three 
'*  tribes,  Hylleans,  Pamphyli- 
"  ans,  and  Dymanes,  which  go 
"  back  to  the  time  of  Hercu- 
"  les ;  and  to  these  the  Hyma- 
"  thian  tribe  was  afterwards 
"  added,"  viz.  at  Argos,  where 
it  occurs  in  inscriptions,  Boeckh 
Corp.  Inscript.  N'\  1 130,  1 13 1 . 
The  name  is  obscure,  and  par- 
ticularly its  connexion  with  the 
heroine  Hymetho,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Temenus.  See  Pans.  II. 
a6.  Steph.  Byz.  in  'YppiStov, 
9  Ibid.  p.  140. 
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tribes  \  But  in  Sparta,  the  city  of  pure  Doric  cus- 
toms, we  cannot  suppose  the  existence  of  any  other 
than  the  three  genuine  Doric  tribes.  At  first  sight 
indeed  it  might  appear  that  the  great  and  distin- 
guished family  of  the  jEgidae,  of  Cadmean  descent, 
was  without  the  pale  of  these  tribes ;  but  yet  it  must 
have  been  adopted  into  one  of  the  three,  at  its  ad- 
mission to  the  rights  of  citizenship  \  For  the  num- 
ber of  the  Spartan  obae,  the  gerontes,  the  knights, 
the  landed  estates,  viz.  30,  300,  9000  &c.  manifestly 
allow  of  division  by  the  number  3,  while  they  have 
no  reference  to  Uie  number  4. 

3.  The  tribes  of  Sparta  were  again  divided  into 
obae,  which  are  also  called  phratriae  ^.  The  term 
phratria  {^parpia)  signified  among  the  Greeks  an 
union  of  families,  whether  founded  upon  the  ties  of 
actual  relationship,  or  formed  for  political  purposes, 
and  according  to  some  fixed  rule,  for  the  convenience 
of  public  regulations.  Thus  the  word  oba  comprehends 
families^  or  more  properly  cUins  (yeviy,  gentes)^  which 
were  either  really  founded  on  descent  from  the  same 
stock,  or  had  united  themselves  in  ancient  times  for 
civil  and  religious  purposes,  and  afterwards  conti- 
nued to  exist  as  political  bodies  under  certain  regu- 


^*  See  above,  p.  58.  note  ^, 
*  See  Orchomenos  p.  329. 
IVibes  with  patronymic  termi- 
nations occur  however  else- 
where, as  in  the  great  Tenian 
inscription  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum the  tribes  of  the  Hera- 
clidae,  the  Thestiadee,  and  these, 
together  with  several  others 
also,  as  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try. The  name  of  the  Hera- 
clidse  in  the  Ionian  island  of 
Tenos,  is  not  easily  accounted 


for;  of  the  presence  of  Her- 
cules there,  see  however  Schol. 
Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  1304.  from  the 
TrjvioKa  of  iEnesidemus. 

*  Athen.  IV.  p.  141  F.  from 
Demetrius  Scepsius,  comp.  Or» 
chomenos  p.  328.  Hesychius  in- 
correctly interprets  Afiarrfs  as 
tfivktTjifs.  The  name  ^/3^  was  re- 
tained till  the  Roman  time, 
Boeckh  Inscript.  N".  1272, 
1273,  1274. 
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lations  \  The  Spartan  ohse  appear  to  have  likewise 
been  local  divisions,  since  the  name  e^/Sa,  i.  e.  oia,  sig- 
nifies single  hamlets  or  districts  of  a  town ;  although 
in  the  case  of  Sparta  it  is  not  evident  what  relation 
they  bore  to  the  five  divisions  of  the  city  (/cS/mm),  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above.  It  should  be  more* 
over  observed,  that  this  does  not  prevent  us  £ix)m 
supposing  that,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  phra- 
triae,  the  obse  contained  the  families ;  since  we  may 
be  allowed  to  infer  with  great  probability,  from  the 
simple  and  coherent  regularity  of  the  Spartan  insti- 
tutions, that  the  tribes  had  taken  possession  of  par- 
ticular districts  of  the  town,  and  that  these  were 
again  divided  into  smaller  partitions,  according  to 
the  obse ;  a  conjecture  which  perhaps  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  statement,  that  a  place  in  Sparta  was 
called  Agiadae  "^ ;  now  this  was  the  name  of  one  of 
the  royal  families,  which,  as  being  an  oba,  appears 
to  have  given  its  name  to  one  district  of  the  town. 

The  obae  were  thirty  in  number ",  i.  e.  ten  of  the 
Hyllean,  ten  of  the  Dymanatan,  ten  of  the  Pamphy- 
lian  tribe.  Of  the  Hyllean,  two  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  royal  houses  of  the  Heraclidae.  For 
since  the  coimcillors,  together  with  the  kings,  amount- 
ed to  thirty,  and  as  this  number  doubtless  depended 
upon  and  proceeded  from  that  of  the  obae,  it  follows 
that  the  two  royal  families,  although  springing  from 

'  The  ytvrj  of  the  mechanics  'Aycodcu,  where  however  Laco- 

and  peasants  in  Athens  often  nia  is  put  for  Sparta.  Probably 

had  a  patronymic  name  from  in  Pitana,  see  Pausanias  III. 

their    occupations. — Ck>mpare  14.   2.  where  cf  'Ayiad&if  has 

Buttmann  on  the  meaning  of  been  correctly  edited  by  Bek- 

the  word  phratria  in  the  Berlin  ker,  after  Heeringa  and  Por- 

Transactions    for  1818*19.  p.  son. 

1 2.  n  Below,  §.  8. 

*"  Hesychius  and  Etym.  in 
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one  stock,  must  nevertheless  have  been  separated 
into  two  different  obae,  of  which  they  were  in  a 
manner  the  representatives.  And  if  we  proceed  to 
conclude  in  this  manner,  we  shall  be  obliged,  since 
there  were  Heraelidae,  exclusive  of  the  kings,  in  the 
gerusia  %  to  suppose  that  there  were,  besides  these, 
other  Heraclide  ohas  in  Sparta ;  although  I  am  not 
of  opinion  that  all  the  Hyllean  families  derived 
themselves  from  Hercules,  and  were  considered  as 
Heraclidae. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  influence  and  importance 
of  the  obae  in  a  political  view,  it  was  equal  to,  or 
even  greater  than  that  of  the  phratriae  in  ancient 
Athens.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  in  obedience  to  a  rhetra  of  Lycurgus,  was 
held  according  to  tribes  and  obse;  afterwards  the 
high  council  was  constituted,  and  probably  the  300 
laiights  were  chosen,  upon  the  same  principle.  At 
the  same  time,  all  public  situations  and  offices  were 
not  filled  in  this  manner,  but  only  where  distin- 
guished dignity  and  honour  were  required:  this 
mode  of  election,  as  will  be  shewn  below,  had  al- 
ways an  aristocratic  tendency.  Magistrates,  on  the 
contrary,  of  a  more  democratical  character,  particu- 
larly the  ephors,  were  nominated  without  regard  to 
the  division  of  tribes,  as  their  number  alone  shews : 
it  is  probable  that  this  had  some  relation  to  the 
number  of  hamlets  in  Sparta,  of  which,  as  was  shewn 
above,  there  were  five.  A  striking  analogy  with  re- 
gard to  this  numerary  regulation,  is  afforded  by 
Athens,  while  yet  under  an  aristocratic  government. 
The  tribe  of  the  nobles  and  knights  was  in  this  state 

"  Diod.  XI.  50.  see  also  Plut.  Lys.  24. 
VOL.  II.  G 
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divided  into  three  phratriae,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  three  tribes  of  the  Doric  Spartans.     Now 
when  the  nobility  (like  a  chamber  of  peers)  consti- 
tuted a  court  of  justice  over  the  Alcmaeonidae,  30O 
eupatridae,  100  out  of  each  phratria,  composed  the 
court  P.     And  when  Cleisthenes  the  Alcmaeonid  had 
been  expelled  by  the  aristocratic  party,  and  the  de- 
mocratic senate  {fiovXyj)  overthrown,  Isagoras  esta- 
blished a  high  council  of  300  "^^  Whereas  the  senate, 
to  which  Cleisthenes  gave  existence  and  stability, 
consisted  of  500  citizens,  and  was  chosen^  without 
any  regard  to  the  ancient  division,  into  phratriae,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  local  tribes. 

5.  No  Doric  state,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta, 
appears  to  have  given  the  name  of  oba  to  a  division 
of  the  people.  But  neither  can  the  name  phratriay 
so  common  in  other  places,  be  proved  to  have  been 
used  by  any  Doric  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
phratriae  occur  at  Athens,  in  the  Asiatic  colonies ", 
and  in  the  Chalcidean  colony  of  Neapolis,  that  is, 
chiefly  in  Ionic  states,  and  Neapolis  affords  a  solitary 
instance  of  their  being  distinguished  by  certain  pro- 
per names,  such  as  Eumelidae,  Eimostidae,  Cymae- 
ans,  Aristaeans,  &c^  Pindar  however  mentions 
patrcB  {vaTpeu)  in  the  Doric  states  of  Corinth  and 
Mgina^  an  expression  which,  according  to  the  accu- 
rate definition  of  Dicaearchus,  has  the  same  meaning 
as  clans  (ycv^),  signifying  persons  descended  from  the 

p  Flut.  Solon.  12.  werepatrias,  probably  the  same 

*>  Herod.  V.  72.  as  phatrias,   as  Pseud-Aristot. 

'  See  the  Sigean  inscription  CEcon.  II.  2.  3.  mentions  ira- 

in  Clarke's  Travels  vol.  II.  sect,  rpun-uch  xp^furra  in  that  town. 

I.  p.  162.  Compare  Walpole's         •  See  Ignarra  de  Phrairiia. 

Memoirs,  p.  103.  Epigr.  Horn.  Comp.  Buttmann,  p.  36. 

14.     In  Byzantium  also  there 
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same  ancestor  (warijp).  It  was  indeed,  although  not 
at  Athens,  in  use  among  the  lonians'  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  islands,  who  appear  however  to  have  also 
employed  the  terms  varpa  or  varpia  for  the  more  ex- 
tensive word  phratria '.  In  Mgina  and  Corinth  it 
will  be  safest  to  consider  the  patrae  as  clans  or  yevea, 
since  they  are  always  denoted  by  patronymic  names^ 
going  back  to  fabulous  progenitors ;  and  by  Pindar 
himself  they  are  also  called  "  houses'*  and  **  clans." 
Since  however,  as  being  not  only  a  natural,  but  also 
a  political  division,  the  patrae  may  sometimes  have 
comprised  several  clans,  and  as  there  was  probably  in 
these  states  no  intermediate  division  (like  the  phra- 
tria at  Athens  and  the  oba  at  Sparta)  between  them 
and  the  tribes,  the  ancient  commentators  have  ne- 
glected their  more  restricted  and  original  sense,  and 
have  compared  and  identified  them  with  phratriae  ". 
6.  The  name  which  the  clans  or  yiv^a.  bore  at 
Sparta,  and  the  number  of  them  which  was  con- 
tained in  an  oba,  may  be  perhaps  ascertained  from 


^  .^Eliiis  I^onysius  ap.  £us- 
tath.    n.  II.  p.  363.   OtMs  ap. 
Etyin.  Mag.  Buttmann  indeed 
denies  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
but  it  must  not  be  given  up 
hastily.    For  in  the  first  place, 
the  Ionic  festival  'Amn-ovpta  is 
manifestly  an  union  of  the  ira. 
Tpat  ("vol.  I.  p.  95.  note),  yet  it 
is  always  represented  as  a  fes- 
tival of  the  phratrias ;  and  se- 
condly* in  the  Thasian  decree 
in    Choiseul   Gouffier  I.  a.  p. 
ic6.  it  is  permitted  to  newly 
created  citizens  to  be  admitted 
into    a   irarprii   but  we   never 
find    that   new    citizens  were 
elected  into  ancient  ytvrf.     It 
iA  also  confirmed  by  the  words 


in  the  Tenian  Inscription  from 
Choiseul's  collection  (in  the 
Louvre,  No.  566.),  koi  [fls]  ^. 
Xi;y  Koi  <f)pca'piaM  irpo(rypd[;ipwrff]<u 
[rjtf  hv  PovkuvTai],  and  the  same 
in  the  inscription  quoted  in 
note  ^.  p.  82. 

"  The  names  of  the  larger 
division  or  tribe  were  the  same 
at  Sparta  and  Athens,  viz. 
^X^ ;  but  the  Spartan  m/S^  cor- 
responded with  the  Athenian 
<l>paTpia,  the  Doric  irarpa  with 
the  Athenian  yms.  See  Schnei- 
der's Lexicon  in  v.  wdrpa, 
Boeckh  Not.  Crit.  ad  Find. 
Nem.  IV.  77.  and  Dissen  Expl, 
Nem.  VIII.  p.  450.  JBginetka 
P- 139- 
G  2 
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a  passage  of  Herodotus  \  in  which  he  mentions  the 
Enomoties,  Triacades,  and  Syssitia,  as  military  in- 
stitutions established  by  Lycurgus.  Other  infer- 
ences from  this  passage  we  shall  not  anticipate,  re- 
marking only  that  the  Syssitia  appear  to  have  an- 
swered to  the  obae,  from  which  it  is  probable  that 
the  Triacades  were  contained  in  these  latter  divisions. 
Now  in  Attica,  at  an  early  period,  a  triacas  was  the 
thirtieth  part  of  a  phratria,  and  contained  thirty 
men,  the  same  number  as  a  yevof  > .  Following  then 
the  argument  from  analogy  (by  which  we  are  so 
often  surprised  and  guided  in  our  inquiries  into  the 
early  political  institutions),  triacas  was  in  Sparta 
also  the  name  of  a  family,  which  was  so  called,  either 
as  being  the  thirtieth  part  of  an  oba,  or,  as  appears 
to  me  more  probable,  because  it  contained  thirty  fa- 
milies. The  basis  of  the  whole  calculation,  and  in 
this  case  a  sufficiently  fixed  standard,  was  found  in 
Sparta  in  the  families  (oJkoi)  connected  with  the 
landed  estates  {KXrifot),  indifferently  whether  these 
contained  several  citizens,  or  whether  they  had  ex- 
pired {e^TjpfifjiMfUvoi)  and  been  united  with  other  fami- 
lies *. 

7.  We  now  proceed  to  mention  another  division 
of  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  which  concerns  the  differ- 
ence of  rank.  In  a  certain  sense  indeed  all  Dorians 
were  equal  in  rights  and  dignity ;  but  there  were  yet 
manifold  gradations,  which  when  once  formed,  were 

X  I.  65.  milies,  is  uncertain. 

>*  Pollux  VIII.  III.  Hesych.         *  Perhaps   the    persons   mr6 

in  arpuucaoToi.    But  in  Boeckh  ydvovs,  whom  Leonidas  wished 

Inscript.  101.  rpiaiUis  is  a  di-  to  send  back  from  Thermopy- 

vision  of  a  borough. — ^Whether  Ise    (Plut.   Herod.   Mai.    52.), 

the    Tpuucdd€s    of    Epicharmus  were  the  only  surviving  mem- 

(Hesych.  in  2K<apw<l>iaiv)  are  fa-  bers  of  their  fiunilies. 
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retained  by  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  people. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  dignity  of  the  He- 
raclide  families,  which  had  a  precedence  throughout 
the  whole  nation  ^ ;  and  connected  with  this,  a  cer* 
tain  preeminence  of  the  Hyllean  tribe ;  which  is  also 
expressed  in  Pindar.  Then  again,  in  the  times  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  ^^  men  of  the  first  rank"  are 
often  mentioned  in  Sparta,  who  without  being  ma* 
gistrates,  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  go- 
Yemment  ^. 

Here  also  the  difference  between  the  Equals  (o- 
IMioi)  and  Inferiors  (Ssro/xe/ove;)  must  be  taken  into 
consideration;  which,  if  we  judge  only  firom  the 
terms,  would  not  appear  to  have  been  considerable, 
yet,  though  it  is  never  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  it  had  in  later  times  a 
certain  degree  of  influjsnce  upon  the  government. 
According  to  Demosthenes  S  any  person  who  was 
elected  a  councillor,  received  the  prize  of  virtue,  as 
he  became  the  master  of  the  state,  t<^ther  with  the 
Equals  (o/w/oi).  Whoever  neglected  a  civil  duty, 
lost,  according  to  Xenophon  ^y  his  rank  among  the 
Equals.  Cinadon  wished  ij^  overthrow  the  govern* 
ment,  because,  although  of  a  powerful  and  enter- 
prising mindy  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Equals  ^ 

"  Yet  they  had  not  any  es-  of  Aristotle  these  do  not  come 

sential  privilege  in  Sparta,  Plut.  into  consideration. 

Lys.  24.  c  In    Leptin.    p.    489.    cf. 

»»oIirp«Tw&^«p€ffThucyd.IV.  Wolf. 

108.  V.  15.  Apurroi  Plut.  Lys.  *^  Rep.  Laced.  10.  7. 

30.     The  KdkoX  KAyoBol  in  Ari-  '^  Xen.  Hell.  III.  3.  5.  cf. 

stot.  Pol.  II.  9.  are  in  general  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  7.    Firom  this 

persons  of  distinction;    there  it  is  probable,  that  in  Xenophon 

may  undoubtedly  have  been  S^raprtarcu  is  used  in  a  liinited 

persons  of  this  description  a-  sense  for  "OpouH,  cf.  Schneider, 

mong  the  Perioeci  (Xen.  Hell,  ad  loc.  et  ad  V.  3.  9. 
V.  3.  9.),  but  in  this  passage 

G  3 
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About  the  king's  person  in  the  field  there  were  al- 
ways three  of  the  Equals,  who  provided  for  all  his 
wants  ^  It  also  appears  that  there  were  many  pe- 
culiarities in  the  education  of  an  Equals.  To  them 
the  Inferiors  are  most  naturally  opposed ;  and  if  the 
latter  were  distinct  from  the  Spartans,  by  the  Spar- 
tans, in  a  more  limited  sense  of  the  word,  Equals 
are  sometimes  probably  understood^.  From  these 
scanty  accounts  the  unprejudiced  reader  can  only 
infer  that  a  distinction  of  rank  is  implied,  which 
depended  not  upon  any  charge  or  office,  but  conti- 
nued through  life,  without  however  excluding  the 
possibility  of  passing  from  one  rank  into  the  other, 
any  Equal  being  liable  to  be  degraded  for  improper 
conduct,  and  an  Inferior,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, being  enabled  to  procure  promotion  by  bra- 
very and  submission  to  the  authorities ;  but  if  this 
degradation  did  not  take  place,  the  rank  then  re- 
mained in  the  family,  and  was  transmitted  to  the 
children,  as  otherwise  it  could  not  have  had  any 
efkct  upon  education*. 

8.  After  these  preliminary  inquiries  concerning 
the  divisions  and  classes  of  the  citizens,  we  have 
now  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  political 
power  was  distributed  and  held  in  Sparta  and  the 
other  Doric  states. 

As  the  foundation  of  these  inquiries  we  may  pre- 


^  Rep.  Laced.  13.  I.  ^    Aristode   says,    probably 

^Anab.  IV.6. 14.  Xenophon,  without  any  reference  to  the 

who  imitates  the  Lacedsemo-  more  definite  expression,  that 

nian  spirit  in  so  many  different  the   Parthenians  were   rx  t&w 

manners    in    the    Cyropsedia,  6fwl»y,  Polit.  V.  6.  i .  See  also 

here  also  mentions  ifjunoi  and  Manso,  vol.  I.  part  i.  p.  23?, 

6/*(JrifuH,  I.  5.  5.  11.  I,  2.  238.  vol.  III.  part  i.  p.  217. 
**  See  above,  note  *,  p.  85 . 
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mise  a  rhetra  of  Lycurgus,  which,  given  in  the  form 
of  an  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo^,  contains  the 
main  features  of  the  whole  constitution  of  Sparta  ^ 
^*  Build  a  temple  to  Jupiter  HeUanius  and  Mi- 
^*  nerva  HeUania ;  divide  the  tribes^  and  institute 

thirty  obas ;  appoint  a  council^  with  its  princes ; 

convene  the  assembly  between  Sabyca  and  Cnor- 
**  don ;  propose  this,  and  then  depart;  and  let  there 
**  be  a  right  of  decision  and  power  to  the  peopled 
Here  then  there  is  an  unlimited  authority  given  to 
the  people  to  approve  or  to  reject  what  the  kings 
proposed.  This  full  power  was  however  more  nearly 
defined  and  limited  by  a  subsequent  clause,  the  ad- 
dition of  which  was  ascribed  to  kings  Theopompus 
and  Polydorus :  '^  but  if  the  people  should  follow 
^^  a  crooked  opinion,  the  elders  and  the  princes 
**  shall  dissevW^r  Plutarch  interprets  these  words 
thus ;  ^'  That  in  case  the  people  does  not  either 
*•  approve  or  reject  the  measure  in  toto,  but  alters 
*^  or  vitiates  it  in  any  manner,  the  kings  and  coun- 


^  See  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.4. 
above,  ch.  i.  §.  9. 

'  Ap.  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  6. 
"  Ac^ff  'EXXoy/ov  mX  *A0fjvas  'EX- 
"  \aifiaf  Up6¥  Idpycdfievov  (fwXas 
"  (pvXd^airra  Koi  &fiiis  &pd^a»ra 
**  Tpuucovra,  ytpovaiap  <rvv  dpxa- 
**  ytrcus  KOTcurrriatu^Ta,  Jipat  <( 
«Spcu  cartXKdSeiv  fura^v  Baj9v- 
Kos  re  Koi  KvtiKi»yo£,  ovrtas 
€itr^fnw   Tt    Koi    a<f)taTaa^ai. 

idfUjf     dc     KVpiaV    ?ffl€P     Koi    KpOr- 

roiJ*  'AircAXd^civ  means  **  to 
summon  the  people  to  an 
assembly,"  "  in  concionem  vo- 
care"     See  Hesychius  in  v. 

Valcken.   ad  Theocrit.  Adon. 

p.  209.    Lennep  Etymol.  vol. 
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L  p.  152.  Plutarch  evidently 
derives  the  word  from  'AiroX- 
\90iV,  Apollo,  The  words  Spas 
i^  »pag  are  nearly  inexplicable, 
and  Mazochl's  alteration.  Tab. 
Herac.  vol.  I.  p.  149,  &^s  (or 
tt/3^)  does  not  much  diminish 
the  difficulty.  Towards  the  end 
Kuplop  ^fuv  seems  to  be  the  best 
reading ;  one  MS.  has  yvpuuni- 
fiijv.  Valckenaer  ib.  p.  291. 
proposes  da^  d*  dtmy^p  ^/icv. 

^  Ib.  cd  de  CKoKiiof  6  dafu>s 
cXotro,  roirs  npta^vytvias  Koi  dp- 
Xaytras  auroararrfpat  f/uiey.  Com- 
pare Plutarch.  An  Seni  sit  ger. 
Resp.  10. 
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*^  cillors  shonld  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  declare; 
^^  the  decree  to  be  invalid.'"  According  to  this  con- 
struction indeed  the  public  assembly  had  so  far  the 
supreme  power,  that  nothing  could  become  a  law 
without  its  consent ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
could  originate  laws  and  decrees,  a  privilege  that 
would  have  directly  contravened  the  aristocraticai 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  which  feared  nothing  so 
much  as  the  passionate  and  turbulent  haste  of  the 
populace  in  decreeing  and  decidiiig.  The  sense  of 
the  rhetra  of  Lycurgus  is  also  given  in  some  verses 
from  the  Eunomia  of  Tyrtaeus,  which,  on  account 
of  their  antiquity  and  importance,  we  will  quote  in 
their  original  language : 

4>oi/3oti  axova'avTif  Zlv9am$iV  oTxaS*  fveixav 

olo*!  jueXei  ^wipTT^s  Ifj^epoeaffa  iroXif, 
7rpe<rfivytvels  Se  yigovTei$^  HireiTot  $s  ^i^fjiOTUS  ivBpas 

S^ftou  rs  xX^Jsi  vUyjV  xa)  xipro;  evfo'daei^. 


"  For  €if$titu£  pr/Tpau,  which 
is  read  both  in  Plutarch  and 
Diodorus,  Frank,  p.  173.  199, 
corrects  €v$€iais  yyAfuut,  and 
explains  it  to  mean  the  pro- 
posal made  to  the  people.  But 
both  the  context  and  syntax 
require,  not  that  to  which  they 
answer,  but  that  which  they 
answer;  i.  e.  they  simply  ap- 
prove or  reject  the  proposed 
law.  Both  96f»o9  and  pffrpa  are 
used  for  a  decree  in  its  imper- 
fect stage  (below,  ch.  9.  §.  11. 
Plutarch  Agis  8.) ;  nor  is  p^pa 
applied  only  to  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus. 

^  Ap.  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  6. 


Diod.  Vat.  Excerpt.  VII — ^X. 
3.  p.  3.  Mai.  Instead  of  the 
two  first  verses  Diodorus  has 
Aj)  yap  dpyvp6ro(o£  Apof  in&tpyot 
*AirdXX«r  xf*'^'^^!'^  ^XP"!  ^^yo^ 
f{  Mtov,  but  these  do  not 
connect  with  what  foUows  so 
well  as  those  in  Plutarch.  In 
the  fifth  line  Plutarch  has  vpta-- 
fivTOf,  Diodorus  wpttrfivytpus : 
which  is  the  word  in  the  law 
cited  in  the  last  note.  The 
last  verse,  which  agrees  with 
the  final  sentence  of  the  ori- 
ginal rhetra,  is  preserved  in 
Diodorus,  who  has  three  more, 
which  are  quoted  above,  p.  15* 
note  '. 
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By  the  sixth  line  Tyrtaeus  meaBs  to  say  that  the 
popular  assembly  could  give  a  direct  answer  to  a 
law  proposed  by  the  authorities,  but  not  depart 
from  or  alter  it. 

9.  The  usual  name  of  a  public  assembly  in  the 
Doric  states  was  aXia.  This  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Spartan  assembly  is  called  in  Herodotus  p  ;  and 
it  is  used  also  in  official  documents  for  those  of 
Byzantium^,  of  Gela,  Agrigentiun*",  Corcyra®,  and 
Heraclea^;  aktala  was  the  term,  emplojred  by  the 
Tarentines"  and  Epidamnians ' ;  the  place  of  as- 
sembly among  the  ^cilian  Dorians  was  called  oAi- 
ascryjpy.  In  Crete  it  was  known  by  the  ancient  Ho- 
meric expression  of  ayopa^\  In  Sparta  the  ancient 
name  of  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  miWa, 
whence  the  word  car^XXa^eiv  in  the  rhetra  quoted 
above.  In  later  times  the  names  etcKkriaia  and  oi  €/^- 
/cXriTot  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  in  use,  which  do 
not,  more  than  at  Athens,  signify  a  select  body,  or 
a  committee  of  the  citizens^ ;  although  in  other  Doric 
states  select  assemblies  sometimes  occur  under  simi- 


p  VII.  134. 

4  DemosUi.  de  Corona,  p. 

255. 
^  Cafitelli   Inscript.   Sic.  p. 

yg,  84.  Gniter,  p.  401. 

■  Dodwell's  Travels,  vol.  II. 
p.  503.  Boeckh  Staatshaushcd" 
tung,  vol.  II.  p.  403.  sqq. 

'  'AXta  Korcutkrfros  (compare 
Schoemann  de  Cqmitiis,  p.  291 .) 
Tab.  Heracl.  p.  154,  260.  ed. 
Mazoc.  cf.  Ind.  p.  281. 

"  Hesychius. 

'^  Ariatot.  Pol.  V.  1.6. 

y  Hesychius.  The  Athenian 
^Xtaia  is  the  same  word.  Com- 
pare below,  ch.  II.  §.  2.  and, 


in  general,  Dorville  ad  Charit. 
p.  70.  Taylor  ad  Demosth.  p. 
227.  Reisk. 

*  Bekker  Anecd.  p.  210. 
'£«cXj;<rui  is  however  the  word 
always  used  in  the  Inscriptions 
published  by  Chishull. 

^  The  tlotSms  (iXkoyot  in 
Thucyd.  I.  67.  transacts  busi- 
ness with  the  (y/jLfidxoi,  as  the 
ttckXjfiria   or    t^KKkrynH     in     Xen. 

Hell.  V.  2.  II.  VI.  3.  3.  Com- 
pare Cragius  de  Rep,  Lac,  IV, 
17.  Morus  Ind.  Xenoph.  and 
Sturz.  Lex.  Xen.  in  v.  cjckXi;- 


(Tta. 
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lar  names  ^  There  was  also  an  assembly  of  this  last 
kind  at  Sparta,  but  it  is  expressly  called  the  smaU 
ecclesia^;  and,  according  to  a  passage  in  which  it 
was  mentioned,  was  chiefly  occupied  concerning  the 
state  of  the  constitution,  and  perhaps  consisted  only 
of  Equals ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  an 
assembly  was  convened  of  magistrates  alone ^.  To 
the  regular  assembly,  however,  all  citizens  above 
the  age  of  thirty  were  doubtless  admitted,  who  had 
not  been  deprived  of  their  rights  by  law®.  The  place 
of  meeting  was  in  Sparta,  between  the  brook  Cna- 
cion*^  and  the  bridge  Babyca,  where  afterwards  was 
a  place  called  (Enus,  near  to  Pitana,  and  therefore 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  citys;  but,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  precise  spot,  it  was  in  the  open 
air'\     The  time  for  the  regular  assembly  was  each 


^  "^o-kKijtos  in  Syracuse  oc- 
curs in  Hesychius.  The  same 
grammarian  has,  dv€KKkriTfiv  c^- 
cup€(riv  nouiaBai  irapa  *Podiotr. 

^Xen.  HeU.  III.  3.  8. 

•*  As  Tittmann,  p.  100.  sup- 
poses, who  also  states  that  by 
IncXi/roi  and  cfcfcXfjo-^a  (which  are 
evidently  synonyms)  the  small 
assembly  is  often  (but  query 
when  ?)  meant,  as  reXiy  are 
mentioned  instead,  Xen.  Hell. 
II.  2.  23. — ^Thus  in  an  eKKXria-ia 
in  Thuc.  VI.  88.  the  ephors 
and  r€kri  are  alone  mentioned 
as  deliberating.  Thus  in  Xen. 
Hell.  VI.  4.  2,  Cleombrotus 
sends  from  the  army  to  ask  the 
reXij  in  Sparta,  and  the  cVieXi/o'ta 
answers.  The  peace  after  the 
battle  of  iEgospotamos  was 
concluded  by  the  €KKkri<ria  and 
the   confederate    assembly   at 


Sparta,  Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  19. 
sqq. ;  and  yet  in  the  document 
in  Plut.  Lys.  14.  the  TeXiy  alone 
are  named.  In  innumerable 
instances  the  reXi;  do  what  on 
other  occasions  the  whole  ir<J- 
X«  performs,  Xen.  V.  3.  23, 25. 
see  below,  ch.  7.  §.  5,  8.  The 
simple  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty is,  according  to  my  view, 
given  in  §.  10. 

*  Plut.  Lye.  25.  cf.  Liban. 
Or.  Archid.  vol.  IV.  p.  420. 
ri^vrts  also  were  prohibited 
from  filling  any  public  situa- 
tion out  of  the  country,  Thu- 
cyd.  IV.  132. 

f  Cf.  Plut.  Pelop.  17.  Schol. 
Lycoph.  550.  The  strict  mean- 
ing is  the  "  Saffi^)n  river." 

«  See  above,  ch.  3.  §.  7. 

I*  Not  till  late  times  in  the 
Scias,  Pans.  III.  12.  8. 
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full  moon  ^ ;  yet  for  business  of  emergency  extraor- 
dinary meetings  were  held,  often  succeeding  one  an- 
other at  short  intervals^. 

Our  chief  object  now  is  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  subjects  which,  according  to  the  customs  of 
Sparta,  required  the  immediate  decision  of  the 
people.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  ix>  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  the  state,  we  know  that  the 
whole  people  alone  could  proclaim  war,  conclude  a 
peace,  enter  into  an  armistice  for  any  length  of 
time,  &c.  ^ ;  and  that  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
states,  although  conducted  by  the  kings  and  ephors, 
could  alone  be  ratified  by  the  same  authority.  With 
regard  to  internal  affairs,  the  highest  offices,  parti- 
cularly  the  councillors,  were  filled  by  the  votes  of 
the  people  "^ ;  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne 
was  decided  by  the  same  tribunal  ^ ;  changes  in  the 
constitution  were  proposed  and  explained,  and  all 
new  laws  (as  often  as  this  rare  event  took  place), 
after  previous  examination  in  the  council,  were  con- 
firmed in  the  assembly^.     Legally  also  it  required 


'»  Schol.  Thucyd.  I.  67. 
where  it  should  be  observed 
that  €U^6Ta  does  not  refer  to 
time. 

k  Herod.  VII.  134. 

*  Herod.  VII.  149.  ol  irXevivr. 
Tliucyd.   I.  Sy,  72.    (vXXoyoff 

fA«0^<b$  or  tA  tfkrfiot,  V.  77.  doicci 
T$  ^joeXiyo-if ;  of.  VI.  88.  Xen. 
HelL  IV.  6.  3.  fdoft  roU  i4>^ 
pots  Koi  T§  iicKkfja-df. ;  cf.  VI.  88. 
Xen.  HeU.  IV.  6.  3.  9^^  roU 

itf>6poL£  Koi  T§  ^KKXff<ri^  avayKoiov 
th^M  <rrpca'€V€a'dai,  Compare  III. 
2.  23.  and  V.  2.  23.  tl<l>opoi  Koi 
t6  jr\rjBos  Tfjs  vSkt<»s,  The  tf<f)0' 
pot  and  HKKkrirot  gave  audiences 


to  ambassadors,  II.  4.  38,  as 
the  irXrjSos  in  Polyb.  IV.  34.  7. 
Campaigns  were  decided  on 
by  the  cKicXiyo'ta,  Xen.  VI.  4.  2. 
cf.  Plut.  Ages.  6. 

*"  Hut.  Lye.  26.  Justin.  III. 
3»  &c. 

°  A  litigation  generally  pre- 
ceded (Herod.  VI.  65.  Hut. 
Agid.  II.),  and  after  its  ter- 
mination the  people  passed 
their  decree.  Hut.  cf.  Xen. 
HeU.  III.  3.  3.  abo  Polyb.  IV. 

35-9. 

o  Hut.  Ag.  9.  (compare  Titt- 

mann,  p.  94.  note  25.)    Lye. 

29. 
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the  authority  of  the  assembled  people  to  liberate 
any  ccmsiderable  number  of  Helots,  as  being  the 
collective  possessor  of  themP.  In  short,  the  popular 
assembly  possessed  the  supreme  political  and  legis- 
lative authority ;  but  it  was  so  hampered  and  re- 
strained by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  it 
could  only  exert  its  authority  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits. 

10.  This  circumstance  was  shewn  in  an  especial 
manner  in  the  method  of  it§  proceedings.  None  but 
public  magistrates,  chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings,  to- 
gether with  the  sons  of  the  latter"^,  addressed  the 
people  without  being  called  upon,  and  put  the  ques«- 
tion  to  the  vote*";  foreign  ambassadors  also  being 
permitted  to  enter  and  speak  concerning  war  and 
peace  ^ ;  but  that  citizens  ever  came  forward  upon 
their  own  impulse  to  speak  on  public  affairs,  is  nei- 
ther probable,  nor  do  any  examples  of  such  a  prac- 
tice occur.  A  privil^e  of  this  kind  could,  accord- 
ing to  Spartan  principles,  only  be  obtained  by  hold- 
ing a  public  ofiieeS  As  therefore  the  magistrates 
only  (tcAt?,  apx^i)  were  the  leaders  and  speakers  of 
the  assembly,  so  we  often  find  that  stated  as  a  de- 
cree of  the  authorities  (especially  in  foreign  affairs "), 


P  Thucyd.  V.  34. 

n  Libanius  ubi  sup. 

'  Thucyd.  I.  80.  Xen.  Hell, 
in.  3.  8.  Plut.  Ag.  9,  &c. 

•  Thuc.  1. 67.  and  frequently. 

^  The  story  in  uEsdiin.  in 
Timarch.  p.  25,  33.  Plutarch 
Lac.  Apophth.  p.  239.  pr»c. 
Reip.  4.  p.  144.  and  Gellius 
N.  A.  XVIII.  3.  that  the  peo- 
ple once  wishing  to  accede 
to  the  opinion  of  an  immoral 
person,  a  councillor  proposed 


that  if  it  was  brought  forward 
by  a  man  of  blameless  charac- 
ter it  should  then  pass,  proves 
nothing,  as  the  account  is  en- 
tirely unconnected,  and  we  do 
not  know  by  what  right  the 
original  proposer  had  spoken. 
The  same  story  is  alluded  to 
by  Isiodorus  Pelus.  Epist.  III. 
232.  Lysander  (Plutarch.  25.) 
probably  spoke  in  a  public  ca- 
pacity. 

"  See  above  note  ^.  p.  90, 
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which  had  been  discussed  before  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  approved  by  it  (^a/x«cri#frov*).  The  occa- 
sional speeches  were  short,  and  spoken  extempore ; 
Lysander  first  delivered  before  the  people  a  prepared 
speech,  which  he  procured  from  Cleon  of  Halicar- 
nassus?^.  The  method  of  voting  by  acclamation  has 
indeed  something  rude  and  barbarous;  but  it  has 
the  advantage  of  expressing  not  only  the  number  of 
approving  and  negative  voices,  but  also  the  eager- 
ness of  the  voters,  accurately  enough,  according  to 
the  ancient  simplicity  of  manneirs. 

11.  The  public  assembly  of  Crete  was,  if  we 
may  judge  from  some  imperfect  accounts,  similar  to 
the  Lacedaemonian.  It  included  all  the  citizens 
strictly  so  called ;  and  likewise  had  only  power  to 
answer  the  decree  of  the  chief  officers  (cosmi  or 
gerontes)  in  the  negative  or  affirmative*.  In  the 
other  Doric  states  the  influence  of  the  assembly  is 
too  closely  connected  with  the  historical  epoch,  to 
allow  the  collection  of  the  scattered  accounts  in  this 
place  to  form  an  uniform  whole.  There  were  every 
where  popular  assemblies,  as  long  as  they  were  not 
suppressed  by  tyrants ;  nor  indeed  did  every  tyrant 
suppress  them ;  in  every  state  also  they  represented 
the  supreme  power  and  sovereignty  of  the  people ; 
its  will  was  the  only  law.  That  this  will,  however, 
should  be  properly  directed,  and  that  the  supreme 


*  d€boicifiatrfi(vov  Hesychias. 

>  Plutarch  Lys.  25.  Ages. 
20. 

«  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7. 4.  Kvptd 
d*  oifd€v69  tariv,  aXX*  ff  avveiFi'^lnj' 
(jiia'cu  rh  B6(avra  rolls  yipovtri  ical 
roU  K6iTfiois,  which  inust  be 
taken  cum  grano  salts.  Aristo- 
tle n.  8.  says  that  the  mpai 


iroktTfuu,  i.  e.  Crete  and  Sparta, 
differed  from  Carthage  in  this 
respect,  that  in  them  only  the 
magistrates  spoke,  while  in  the 
latter  state  any  person  could 
come  forward  and  oppose  the 
public  officers;  but  he  makes 
no  difference  between  Sparta 
and  Crete.    See  above,  (.  8. 
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decision  should  not  be  intrusted  to  the  blind  impulse 
of  an  imprudent  and  excited  populace,  was  the  jnro- 
blem  which  the  founders  of  the  Doric  governments 
imdertook  to  solve. 


CHAP.  VL 

The  gerusia  of  Sparta,  Crete,  and  Elia  ;  and  the  kings  qf 

Sparta  amd  other  Doric  states, 

1.  This  result  was  chiefly  brought  about  by  the 
aristocratical  counterpoise  to  the  popular  assembly, 
the  gerusia,  which  was  never  wanting  in  a  genuine 
Doric  state,  the  "  council  of  elders,"  as  the  name 
signifies^.  In  this  respect  it  is  opposed  to  the  se- 
nate {^ovXyiy)  which  represented  the  people ;  although 
the  latter  name,  as  being  the  more  general  term,  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  council,  but  never  the  con- 
verse. Thus  in  the  Persian  war  a  senate  assembled 
at  Argos,  which  had  full  powers  to  decide  concern- 
ing peace  and  war  ^ ;  this  was  therefore  of  an  ari- 


*  The  Lacedeemonians  and 
Cretans  used,  according  to  He- 
sychius,  the  form  y€p»yia,  (the 
same  grammarian  has  however 
ycptta  also),  where  Valckenaer 
appears  rightly  to  read  ytpma 
(Epist.  ad  Roever.  p.  323.  ad 
Adoniaz.  p.  271.  Kilster  ad 
Hesych.  p.  822.),  which  by  a 
more  guttural  sound  of  the  as- 
spirate  is  called  7cp«»xta  in  Ari- 
stoph.  Lys.  980,  probably  the 
correct  form,  rtpmrria  is  the 
office  of  a  geron,  in  Xen.  Rep. 
Lac.  10.  I,  3.  See  Nicolaus 
Damascenus. 

b  Herod.  VII.  148.    In  the 


Cretan  states  y€povaia  was  the 
common  form  (see  also  the  in- 
scription in  Montfaucon  Diar. 
Ital.  p.  74.)  as  well  as  /SovX^ 
(/SttX^  Koen  ad  Gregor.  p.  639.) 
according  to  Arist.  Pol.  II.  7. 
3.  and  late  inscriptions;  the 
members  of  which  are  called 
yiporrtt  by  Aristotle  and  Strabo 
X.  p.  484.  In  Cos  /SovX^  oc- 
curs in  the  time  of  the  em- 
perors, ViUoison  M^m.  de 
TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom, 
XLVII.  p.  325.  Spon,  Misc. 
Erud.  Ant.  X.  51.  as  weD  as 
y€povaia,  Spon,  n.  57,  58. 
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stocratic  character,  since  the  goyemment  of  Argos 
had  not  then  become  democratical.  The  Homeric 
assembly,  which  was  of  a  purely  aristocratical  form, 
is  called  jSgvAt/  yepovrotv  or  yepova-ia^;  it  consisted  of 
the  older  men  of  the  ruling  families,  and  decided 
both  public  business  and  judicial  causes  conjointly 
with  the  kings,  properly  so  called**,  frequently  how- 
ever in  connexion  with  an  aryopa.  In  this  assembly 
lay,  but  as  yet  undeveloped,  the  political  elements 
of  the  Doric  gerusia.  At  Sparta  the  name  was 
taken  in  the  strictest  sense,  as  the  national  opinion 
laid  the  greatest  importance  upon  age  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs;  the  young  men  were 
appointed  for  war ' :  and  accordingly  none  but  men 
of  sixty  or  more  years  of  age  had  admission  to  this 
council^.  The  office  of  a  councillor  was  however, 
according  to  the  expression  both  of  Aristotle  and 
Demosthenes  S  the  prize  of  virtue,  and  attended  with 
general  honour  ^ ;  none  but  men  of  distinguished 
families,  blameless  lives,  and  eminent  station  could 
occupy  it'.  Being  an  office  which  was  held  for 
life^,  it  never  could  happen  that  more  than  one  in- 


^  This  appellation  may  be 
perceived  in  the  ytpoixriov  opKoy, 
II.  XXII.  1 19,  y€povT€s  fiovXtv- 
Toi,  II.  VI.  113. 

•^  "Who  were  also  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  gerontes,  Od.  XXI. 
21.  see  above,  ch.  i.  §.  3. 

*  Which  is  beauti^illy  ex- 
pressed by  Pindar  ap.  Plutarch. 
Lyc<  2 1 .  An  Seni  sit  ger.  Resp. 
10.  Zv3a  ffcvkai  ytp6vT»v,  Koi 
ycW  dathpSnf  dpurrtvovruf  acxfuil, 
Koi  x^P^^  '^^^  fiowra  xal  ayXata 
(Fragm.  p.  663.  Boeckh). 

'  Plut.  Lye.  26.  cf.  Xenoph. 
de  Rep.  Lac.  10.  1. 


8  Pol.  II.  6.  15.  In  Leptin. 
p.  489.  cf.  Xenoph.  ubi  sup. 

''  Which  was  also  testified 
by  the  presents  made  by  the 
king,  Plut.  Ages.  4.  the  double 
portion  at  the  sy&sitia,  Plut. 
Lye.  26.  Concerning  the  pub- 
lic repasts  of  Homeric  ge- 
rontes,  see  II.  IV.  344.    IX. 

^  "OfUHOi,    Kokol    KoyaOol,    se 
above,  ch.  5.  §.  7. 

^  Aristot.  ubi  tup.  Plutarch. 
Lye.  26.  Ages.  4.  Polyb.  VI. 
45.  5.  Some  late  inscriptions 
indeed  mention  persons  who 
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dividual  was  elected  at  a  time,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  state  were  directed  towards  the  choice  of  this 
one  person.  Distinguished  men  therefore,  bordering 
upon  old  age,  probably  always  from  the  oba  to 
which  the  person  whose  place  was  vacated  had  be- 
longed^  offered  themselves  upon  their  own  judg- 
ment" before  the  tribunal  of  the  public  voice.  Their 
advanced  age  enabled  the  electors  to  consider  and 
examine  a  long  public  life,  and  ensured  to  the  state 
the  greatest  prudence  and  experience  in  the  elected. 
But  to  provide  against  the  weakness  of  age,  which 
Aristotle  considers  as  a  defect  attendant  on  this 
mode  of  election,  was  unnecessary  for  a  time  and 
a  state,  whose  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  highest  bo- 
dily health.  The  aristocratic  tendency  of  the  office 
required  that  the  candidates  should  be  nominated 
by  vote,  not  by  lot,  but  yet  by  the  whole  people  " ; 
and  that  they  themselves  should  meet  with  the 
good-will  of  every  person ;  which  was  particularly 
required  for  this  dignity. 

2.  When  they  had  passed  through  this  ordeal, 
they  were  for  ever  relieved  from  all  fiirther  scru- 
tiny, and  were  trusted  to  their  own  conscience**. 
They  were  subject  to  no  responsibility,  since  it 
was  thought  that  the  near  prospect  of  death  would 
give  them  more  moderation  p,  than  the  fear  of  in- 
curring at  the  cessation  of  their  office  the  displea- 


had  three  and  four  tiroes  filled         "  IV.  5.11. 

the    oiHce    of  geron  (Boeckh         "  For  what  follows  compare 

Corp.     loscript.     1261.     and  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  17.   II.  7. 

1320.);   but  in   that   age   the  6.  Plut.  Lye.  ubi  sup. 

whole    institution    had    been         p  Plato  Leg.  HI.  p.  692  A. 

changed.  caUs  it  H^p  tcara  yvjpas  o-^^m^mi 

'  See  above,  ch.  5.  §.  3.  dwafuv, 

»"  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  18. 
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sure  of  the  community;  to  whom  in  other  states 
the  power  of  calling  the  highest  officers  to  account 
was  intrusted.  The  spirit  of  this  aristocratic  insti- 
tution was,  that  the  councillors  were  morally  per- 
fect, and  hence  it  gave  them  a  complete  exemption 
from  all  fear  as  to  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 
To  later  politicians  it  appeared  still  more  dangerous 
that  the  councillors  of  Sparta  acted  upon  their  own 
judgment,  and  not  according  to  written  laws ;  but 
only  because  they  did  not  take  into  account  the 
power  of  custom  and  of  ancient  habit  (the  iypcupa 
vofM^ifMif  vdrpioi  yo[Mt  ^),  which  have  an  absolute  sway, 
so  long  as  the  internal  unity  of  a  people  is  not  sepa- 
rated and  destroyed.  Upon  unwritten  laws,  which 
were  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens,  and  were 
there  implanted  by  education,  the  whole  public  and 
legal  transactions  of  the  Spartans  depended;  and 
these  were  doubtless  most  correctly  delivered  through 
the  mouths  of  the  experienced  old  men,  whom  the 
community  had  voluntarily  selected  as  its  best  citi- 
zens. Thousands  of  written  laws  always  leave  open  a 
door  for  the  entrance  of  arbitrary  decision,  if  they 
bstve  not  by  their  mutual  connexion  a  complete 
power  of  supplying  what  is  deficient ;  this  power  is 
however  alone  possessed  by  the  law,  connate  with 
the  people,  which,  in  the  ancient  simple  times,  when 
national  habits  are  preserved  in  perfect  purity,  is 
better  maintained  by  custom  fixed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  best  men,  than  by  any  writing. 

To  me  therefore  the  gerusia  appears  to  be  a 
splendid  monument  of  early  Grecian  customs :  and, 
by  its  noble  openness,  simple  greatness,  and  pure 

n  Plato  has  perhaps  treated     other  ancient  writer,  ibid.  YII. 
this  question  better  than  any     p.  793. 

VOL.  IL  H 
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confidence,  shews  that  it  was  safe  to  build  upon  the 
moral  excellence  and  paternal  wisdom  of  those  who 
had  experienced  a  long  life,  and  to  whom  in  this 
instance  the  people  intrusted  its  safety  and  welfare. 
3.  The  functions  of  the  gerusia  were  double,  it 
having  at  the  same  time  an  executive  and  delibera- 
tive, and  a  judicial  authority.  In  the  first  capacity 
it  debated  with  the  kings  upon  all  important  affairs, 
preparing  them  for  the  decision  of  the  public  as- 
sembly, and  passed  a  decree  in  its  first  stage  by  a 
majority  of  voices'",  the  influence  of  which  was 
doubtless  far  greater  than  at  Athens :  in  the  latter 
capacity  it  had  the  supreme  decision  in  all  criminal 
cases,  and  could  punish  with  infamy  and  death '. 
Since,  however,  in  both  these  directions  the  power 
of  the  council  gradually  came  in  conflict  with  that 
of  the  ephors,  we  must  first  enter  into  an  investiga- 
tion concerning  these  officers,  before  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  the  extent  of  the  functions  of  the 
council  at  different  periods.  Another  circumstance 
also,  which  renders  a  separate  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  ephoralty  requisite,  is  the  inspection 
which  it  exercised  over  the  manners  of  the  citizens  ^ 
in  which  it  manifests  a  great  similarity  with  the 
ancient  Athenian  court  of  the  Areopagus.  As  every 
old  man  had  the  right  of  severely  censuring  the  ha^ 


^  Plutarch.  Agid.  ii.  rovs 
ytpovras,  ols  rb  Kparos  ^v  iv  r^ 
irpofiov\€V€Uf,  Comp.  Demosth. 
in  Leptin.  p.  489.  20.  b€(nr6rris 
tori  T&v  iroXXc^v.  iEschin.  in 
Timarch.  p.  25.35.  l^on.  Hal. 
Archeeol.  II.  14.  ^  ytpowrla  irav 
tiX!^  T&v  KOivSiv  rh  Kparos,  Pans. 
III.  II.  2.  Cic.  de  Senect.  6. 
amplissimus  magistratus. 


^  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  10.  2. 
Aristot.  Pol.  III.  I.  4,  9.  Pint. 
Lye.  26.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  197. 
see  below,  ch.  7.  §.  11. 

*  Arbitri  et  magistri  discipli- 
nte  publiae,  Gell.  N.  A.  XVIIL 
3.  iEschin.  ubi  sup.  Hence 
a^pofrvvri  was  in  particular 
required  of  them. 
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bits  of  any  youth,  so  every  citizen  was  a  youth  in 
comparison  with  these  aged  fathers  of  the  state. 
Hence  the  awe  and  veneration  with  which  they 
were  commonly  regarded  at  Sparta.  That,  however, 
to  an  Athenian  orator  of  the  democratic  times,  the 
gerusia  should  appear  possessed  of  despotic  author- 
ity is  not  surprising ;  for  it  is  so  far  true,  that  this 
institution,  if  transplanted  to  Athens,  would  neces- 
sarily have  caused  a  tyrannical  dominion.  In 
Sparta,  however,  so  little  was  known  of  any  de- 
spotic measure  of  the  gerontes,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  constitution  was  injured  when  their  an- 
tagonist office,  the  ephors,  gained  the  ascendency  in 
influence  and  power.  The  institution  of  the  gerusia 
was  in  fact  in  its  main  features  once  established  at 
Athens,  when  Lysander  nominated  the  Thirty,  who 
were  to  be  a  legislative  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  supreme  court  of  justice ;  with  how  little  suc- 
cess is  well  known;  so  true  is  it  that  every  institu-. 
tion  can  only  work  beneficially  on  the  soil  on  which 
it  is  first  planted. 

4.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  in  early  times 
no  Doric  state  was  without  a  gerusia ;  but  Crete 
is  the  only  place  in  which  accounts  of  this  council 
have  been  preserved,  and  these  represent  it  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  light  as  that  of  Sparta.  It  was,  we 
are  informed,  armed  with  large  political  and  legisla- 
tive powers,  and  laid  its  decrees  in  a  matured  state 
before  the  commimity,  for  their  approval  or  rejec- 
tion". It  decided,  without  appeal  to  written  laws, 
upon  its  own  judgment,  and  was  responsible  to  no 
one*.  The  members  were  chosen  from  those  persons 

"  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  X.  p.     ch.  5.  §.  ii. 
484.    (p.   171.  Marx.)   above,         *  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.5.    It 
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who  had  before  filled  the  supreme  magistracy,  (the 
cosmi),  not  however  until  after  a  fresh  examination 
of  their  fitness  y.  The  office  lasted  for  life,  as  at 
Sparta^.     The  princeps  senatus  was  called  /Soi/X^ 

In  Elis  also,  whose  government  resembled  that 
of  Sparta,  a  gerusia  was  a  very  im]>ortant  part  of 
the  constitution.  It  consisted  of  ninety  members, 
who  were  chosen  for  their  lifetime  from  oligarchical 
families^;  but  in  other  respects  the  election  was 
the  same  as  at  Sparta,  and  therefore  they  were 
chosen  by  the  whole  people.  Yet  there  was  also  a 
larger  council  of  600^,  which  may  have  been  an  ari- 
stocratical  committee  selected  from  the  popular  as- 
sembly. Thus  much  at  least  is  clear,  that  the  power 
of  the  people  was  very  limited ;  and  that,  as  Ari- 
stotle says,  there  was  one  oligarchy  within  an- 
other^. 

5.  To  the  consideration  of  the  gerusia  may  be 


aeted  also  without  doubt  in  a 
judicial  capacity. 

y  Strabo  oi  rris  r&v  K&trfxmv 
dpxrjs  fj^uafuvoi  KAI  TA  AAAA 
AOKIMOI  KPINOMENOI.  Cf. 
Aristot.  Pol.  IL  7.  5. 

*  Aristot.  ubi  sup. 

'  See  above,  p.  94.  note  '\ 

»>  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5.  8.  These 
remains  of  the  ancient  oligar- 
chy at  EHis  were  deprived  by 
Fhormio  of  a  part  of  their 
power,  as  Ephialtes  weakened 
the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch  Reip.  ge- 
rend.    Praecept.   10.  vol.  XII. 

P-  ^SS- 

^  Thuc.   V.   47.    Compare 

Plutarch  Praec.  Reip.  10. 

**  The  Upai  ytpowricu,  for  ex- 


ample, of  Eleusis  in  later  times, 
we  have  here  no  concern  with ; 
yet  we  may  notice  the  follow- 
ing monument,  as  belonging 
to  the  Peloponnese  (Boeckh 
Inscript.   1395)-   V    ^P^  ovTrria-ia 

(Boeckh  conjectures  y€pwria) 
r.  'louXiov  'Girctf^/K^dcirov  oypcrcv- 
<rairra  (difficult  of  explanation) 
rh  PqA  trot  (according  to  Vis- 
con  ti  Mus.  Pio-Qem.  II.  p. 
66.  from  the  liberation  of 
Greece  by  Flamininus)  kcX  d<Sr- 
ra  iKiaum^  yipovri  POf»rjs  ^vofua 
d«Va,  &c.  Perhaps  this  Upa  yc- 
pcDO-ui  is  the  *0Xv/tifruuc4  /3ovXi)  of 
the  Eleans.  See  Pausan.  V.  6. 
4.  VI.  3.  3.  PeriEon.  ad  -^1. 
V.H.  X.  I.  See  book  I.  ch.  7. 

§.7. 
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joined  the  inquiry  concerning  the  kingly  office  in 
Sparta  and  other  Doric  states,  as  being  a  cognate 
element  of  the  constitution.  The  Doric  sovereignty 
was  a  continuation  of  the  heroic  or  Homeric ;  and 
neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  are  we  to  look 
for  that  despotic  power,  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  not  acquainted  until  they  had  seen  it  in  fo- 
reign countries.  In  those  early  times  the  king,  to- 
gether with  his  council,  was  supreme  ruler  and 
judge,  but  not  without  it ;  he  was  also  chief  com- 
mander in  war,  and  as  such  possessed  a  large  exe- 
cutive authority,  as  circumstances  required.  On  the 
whole,  however,  his  station  with  regard  to  the  nobles 
was  that  of  an  equal;  and  his  office,  although  for 
the  most  part  hereditary,  could  yet  be  transferred 
to  another  family  of  the  aristocracy.  He  ruled  over 
the  common  people  either  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
as  the  suitors  in  Ithaca,  or  as  a  mild  father,  like 
Ulysses  •^.  His  office  on  the  whole  bore  an  analogy 
to  the  power  of  Jupiter ;  and  it  received  a  religious 
confirmation  from  the  circumstance  of  his  presiding 
at  and  performing  the  great  public  sacrifices  with 
the  assistance  of  soothsayers. 

6.  These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  kingly 
office  at  Sparta,  where,  according  to  Aristotle,  as 
well  as  among  the  Molossi  in  Epirus,  it  acquired 
firmness  by  the  limitation  of  its  power ;  it  also  de- 
rived an  additional  strength  from  the  fabulous  no- 
tion that  the  conquest  of  the  country  had  originated 
from  the  royal  family  ^     The  main  support  of  the 

<^   See   above,   ch.   i.   §.  3.  V.  74.  says  that  the  Spartan 

Platner  deNotione  Juris,,  p.  90.  monarchy  was  efrl  (njroU  rurof 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  5.   V.  dcoMov/Ltcpov,  as  Thucydides  calls 

9.  I.    Dionys.  Rom.  ArchaeoL  the  Homeric,  I.  13. 
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dignity  of  the  kings  was  doubtless  the  honour  paid 
to  the  Heraclidae,  which  extended  throughout  the 
whole  of  Greece,  and  was  the  theme  of  so  many 
fables ;  even  the  claim  of  the  Spartans  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  allied  Grecian  armies  was  in  part 
founded  upon  it.  Hence  these  princes,  deriving 
their  origin  from  the  first  of  the  heroes  of  Greece^ 
were  in  many  respects  themselves  considered  as  he- 
roes 9,  and  enjoyed  a  certain  religious  respect.  Hence 
also  we  may  account  for  their  funeral  ceremonies,  so 
splendid,  when  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  Do- 
ric customs ;  for  the  general  mourning  of  ten  days^» 
to  which  a  fixed  number  of  Spartans,  Periceci  and 
Helots  came,  together  with  their  wives,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  into  the  city,  where  they  covered 
their  heads  with  dust  or  ashes  with  great  lamenta^ 
tion,  and  on  each  occasion  praised  the  dead  king  as 
the  best  of  all  princes  * ;  as  well  as  for  the  exposure 

8  Xen.  de  Rep.  Laced.  15.  da-ias    w/ucr^vat.]     Heraclides 

cf.  Hell.  III.  3.  I.  a-€fivoT(pa  fj  Ponticus    has    however    only 

KttT  Mpwrov  raxtiri.  three  days. 

**  According  to  Herod.  VI.         *  Herod.  VI.  58.  cV  iraoiyy  B<I 

5^.  for  ten  days  after  the  king's  AatctBaifxoyog  (i.  e.  AoKiovtKfjs,  as 

death  there  was  no  assembly  in  VII.  220,  iu:,)  x^p^^^  ^iraprui- 

of   the   people   or   officers    of  rcW  (in  addition  to  the  Spar- 

state  (jayopii  or  dpxaipta-irj) ;   and  tans)    dpi0fi^     rav    ntpioUc^v    (a 

the   nomination   of    the    new  fixed  number   of  Periaci;  the 

king  did  not  take  place  until  dative  depending  on  dec ;  other- 

this   period   had  expired ;  the  wise  Werfer  Act.  Monac.  vol. 

regularity     of    which     public  II.  p.  241.)  ovayKatrrovs  is  t6 

mourning     may    be     inferred  Kfjbos   Uvai.   Tovr»»  »v  koX  r&y 

from  the  expression  al  ^fupai  ttkayrnv   (see    above,   page  33. 

in   Xenoph.    Hell.   III.    3.    1.  note  *.)  Koi  avr&v  lrrapTufrf»v, 

[where  ll  Dindorf  ingeniously  &c.  Compare  the  oracle  in  VII. 

reads  circc  bi  wri^Briaap  aL  rffjjpai  2  20.     irry^irci   Pgo-iXtj    ifiBift^vov 

icai  tdti  /Sao-iXca  KaJBiaratrBat  JPor  AoKtbaifiovos  0YP02,  "  the  fiir- 

i»s  (c«tf«rav  al  rifi.  rraprjk^v,  com-  "  thest  boundaries  of  Laceds- 

paring     Photius    and     Suidas  "  mon."     The    fuaivttrdat   was 

6auo$fjvai  rifUpas  Xtyowriv  in\  $a»  the  more  imposing,  as  it  was 

Miry  riv6s,   olov  pLrj    Uphs  SXK*  strictly   interdicted   in  private 
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of  those  kings  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  whose 
imai§;es  were  laid  upon  a  state-couch^:  usages  which 
approximate  very  closely  to  the  worship  of  an  hero 
{rtfjM  iiposi'iKal).  The  royal  dignity  was  also  guarded 
by  the  sanction  of  the  sacerdotal  office :  for  the  kings 
were  priests  of  Jupiter  Uranius  and  Jupiter  Lace- 
daemon,  and  offered  public  sacrifices  to  Apollo  on 
every  new  moon  and  seventh  day  (Nco/umtvio^-  and 
'EjS^/uM^craf  ^) ;  they  also  received  the  skins  of  all 
sacrificed  animals  as  a  part  of  their  income.  From 
this  circumstance,  added  to  the  fact  that  in  war  they 
had  a  right  to  the  back  of  every  victim,  and  had 
liberty  to  sacrifice  as  much  as  they  wished"^,  it  fol- 
lows that  they  presided  over  the  entire  worship  of 
the  army,  being  both  priests  and  princes,  like  the 
Agamemnon  of  Homer".  Their  power  however  most 
directly  required  that  they  should  maintain  a  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  state  and  the  Delphian 
oracle;  hence  they  nominated  the  Pythians,  and, 
together  with  these  officers,  read  and  preserved  the 


inoumiDg,  Flut.  Inst.  Lac.  p. 
252.  The  generality  of  this 
mourning  for  princes  of  the 
Heraclide  family  in  early  times 
is  rendered  probable  by  the 
hjcl  noticed  in  vol.  I.  p.  103. 
note  •'. 

^  The  etSdffXa  were  probably 
preserved ;  for  they  could  not 
have  been  meant  merely  to 
represent  the  corpse,  since  the 
body  of  the  king  was  almost 
always  brought  home  even 
from  a  great  distance,  as  in 
the  case  of  Agesilaus.  Perhaps 
it  was  to  the  eTftoiXov  that  the 
prohibition  of  Agesilaus  refer- 
red, /AI7TC  rrXaarhif  fufrt  fUfujkap 


TOfa  iroirfcatrBm  avrov  €hc6va.  Plu- 
tarch Ages.  2.  Reg.  Apophth. 
p.  129.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  191. 

'  Concerning  the  public  sa- 
crifices of  the  king,  see  Xen. 
HeU.  IIL  3.  4. 

'"  Herod.  VI.  46. 

"  A  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Age- 
tor  at  the  first  departure  (Xe- 
noph.  Rep.  Lac.  13.  2.  see  be- 
low, ch.  12.  §.  5.);  then  on 
the  boundary  diafiarrjpia  to  Ju- 
piter and  Minerva  (ibid.  cf. 
Polyaen.  I.  10.)  ;  also  duifiarrfpia 
on  other  occasions,  Plutarch. 
Ages.  6,  where  the  parallel 
with  Agamemnon  is  remarkably 
striking. 
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oracles".  As  then  it  appears  from  these  facts  that 
the  dignity  of  the  kings  was  founded  on  a  religious 
notion,  so  it  was  also  limited  by  religion,  although 
the  account  we  have  is  rather  of  an  ancient  custom, 
that  was  retained  when  its  meaning  had  been  lost, 
than  an  institution  of  real  influence.  Once  in  every 
eight  years  (ii  €t£v  ewfa)  the  ephors  chose  a  calm 
and  moonless  night,  and  placed  themselves  in  the 
most  profound  silence  to  observe  the  heavens:  if 
there  was  any  appearance  of  a  shooting  star,  it  was 
believed  that  the  kings  had  in  some  manner  oflfended 
the  Deity,  and  they  were  suspended  until  an  oracle 
from  Delphi,  or  the  priests  at  Olympia,  absolved 
them  from  the  guilt  p.  If  this  custom  (doubtless  of 
great  antiquity)  is  compared  with  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  this  period  of  nine  years  in  early  times, 
and  especially  with  the  tradition  preserved  in  a  verse 
of  Homer,  ^'of  Minos,  who  reigned  for  periods  of 
"  nine  years,  holding  intercourse  with  Jupiter  ^,**  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  dominion  of  the  ancient 
Doric  princes  determined,  as  it  were,  at  the  period 
of  every  eight  years,  and  required  a  fresh  religious 
ratification.  So  intimate  in  early  times  was  the  con- 
nexion between  government  and  religion. 

It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Do- 
rians considered  the  kingly  office  as  proceeding  from 
the  Deity,  and  not  as  originating  from  the  people ; 
which  would,  I  believe,  have  seemed  to  them  in  no- 
wise more  natural,  than  that  the  liberty  of  the  people 
should  be  dependent  on  the  king.  But  they  were 
well  aware  that  the  elements  of  the  constitution  had 

**  See  above,  ch.  i.  §.  9.  discussed  byHoeck,  Hbtory  of 

p  Plut.  Agis  11.  Crete,  vol.  I.  p.  245. 

T  Wliich  point  is  more  fiilly 
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not  been  formed  by  a  people  consisting,  like  the 
American  colonists  after  their  defection  from  the 
mother-country,  of  individuals  possessed  of  equal 
rights ;  but  they  had  existed  at  the  beginning,  and 
grown  with  the  growth  of  the  nation.  For  this 
reason  the  people  had  no  right  to  nominate  the 
king  (from  which  disputes  concerning  the  rightful 
succession  to  the  throne  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished ') ;  but  the  sovereignty  passed  in  a  regular 
succession  to  the  eldest  son,  with  this  exception,  that 
the  sons  bom  during  the  reign  of  the  father  had  the 
precedence  of  their  elder  brothers :  if  the  eldest  son 
died,  the  throne  passed  to  his  next  male  descendant; 
and  on  failure  of  his  line,  to  the  younger  brothers  in 
succession ;  if  there  was  no  male  issue  of  the  king, 
the  office  went  to  his  brother  ^  (who  also,  during  the 
minority  of  the  son  of  the  late  king,  was  his  natural 
guardian^),  and  his  heirs;  or,  lastly,  if  the  whole 
line  was  extinct,  to  th^  nearest  relation^*.  The 
anxiety  of  the  Spartans  for  the  legitimacy  of  their 
kings,  also  serves  to  prove  the  high  importance  which 
was   attached   to  the  genuineness   of  their   birth. 


^  It  is  a  ^uaj  Plut.  Agis  1 1 . 
Mucor  Herod.  VI.  66.  with  the 
preceding  Kar»/io<ria  of  the  ac- 
cuser VI.  65.  which  is  followed 
by  a  decree  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  community  (iri^Xtr  Xen. 
Hell.  III.  3.  3.  ol  AaKtbatfiovioi 
Herod.  V.  42.).  See  above,  ch. 
5.  §.  9.  Cleonymus  also  was 
not  declared  to  have  a  worse 
claim  than  Areus,  by  a  free  se- 
lection, founded  on  compara- 
tive merit  (as  it  appears  from 
Plutarch.  I^rh.  26.)  but  the 
gerusia  merely  declared  at  the 
dfiifHafiriTfiais,   that  he   as  the 


younger  son  came  after  the 
heir  of  the  elder  son,  Pausan. 
III.  6.  2. 

•  See,  e.  g.  Herod.  V.  42. 
VI.  52.  VII.  3.  Xen.  Hell.  III. 
3.  2.  Nepos  Ages.  I.  3. 

^  As  Lycurgus  of  Charilaus, 
Nicomedes  of  Pleistonax. 

"  As  Demaratus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Leutychides,  whose 
right  to  the  throne  went  back 
to  the  eighth  ancestor  of  Theo- 
pompus,  if  with  Palmerius  we 
correct  Herod.  VIII.  131.  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias'  Grenea- 
logy  of  the  Kings. 
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Notwithstanding  these  large  privileges,  the  people 
believed  its  liberty  to  be  secured  by  the  oath  which 
was  taken  every  month  by  the  kings,  that  they 
would  reign  according  to  the  laws ;  a  custom  also  in 
force  among  the  Molossi ' ;  in  return  for  which,  the 
state  engaged  through  the  ephors  to  preserve  the 
dominion  of  the  kings  unshaken  (aerrv^eA/in-of),  if 
they  adhered  to  their  oath  y. 

7.  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  kings  of 
Sparta  were  inconsiderable,  as  compared  with  their 
dignity  and  honours.  In  the  first  place,  the  two 
kings  were  members  of  the  gerusia,  and  their  pre- 
sence was  requisite  to  make  a  full  council ;  but  as 
such  they  only  had  single  votes  ^9  which  in  their  ab- 
sence were  held  by  the  councillor  who  was  most 
nearly  related  to  them,  and  therefore  a  Heraclide ''. 
If  they  were'  present,  they  presided  at  the  council, 
and  accordingly,  in  the  ancient  rhetra  above  men- 
tioned, they  are  called  princes  {apYayiraj)  in  reference 
to  the  council ;  it  was  also  their  especial  office  to 
speak  and  to  propose  measures  in  the  public  assem- 
bly. When  the  coimcil  sat  as  a  court  of  justice,  the 
kings  of  course  presided  in  it ;  besides  which,  they 

"  Plutarch.  Pyrrh.  5.  the  opinion  generally  received 

y  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  15.  7.  from  in  Greece,  of  the  two  votes  of 

whom    Nicolaus    Damascenus  each  king,   although   the   ex- 

Aoieed.    See  an  allusion  to  the  pression    is   not   quite    clear, 

oath  of  the  ephors  in  Julian.  The    notion   of  the   Scholiast 

Or.  I.  p.  14  D.  to  Thucydides,  adopted  by  Lar- 

*  TTiucyd.  I.  20.  who  con-  cher,  that  each  king  had  only 

tradicts  the  statement  of  other  one  vote,   though  it  had   the 

historians ;  but  probably  refers  force  of  two,  is  ridiculous.  The 

to  HeUanicus  (see  above,  ch.  ytpovaia  was  t<r6^frfi<f)os  rh  fU- 

I.   §.    7.)   rather  than  Hero-  ytcrra  with  the  kings,  according 

dotus,  whose  work   he   could  to  Plat.  Leg.  III.  p.  692.    He- 

scarcely  have  then  read.     He-  rodotus  is  followed  by  Lucian 

rodotus  (VI.  57,)  however  ap-  Harm.  3. 
pears  to  me  to  have  followed         ^  See  above,  ch.  5.  §.  3> 
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had  a  distinct  tribunal  of  their  own  ^,  as  in  Sparta 
all  magistrates  had  a  jurisdiction  in  cases  which  be- 
longed to  the  branch  of  the  administration  with 
which  they  were  intrusted:  the  only  remnant  of 
which  custom,  spared  by  the  democracy  at  Athens, 
was,  that  the  public  officers  always  introduced  such 
suits  into  the  courts.  This  coincidence  of  executive 
and  judicial  authority  also  existed  at  Sparta  in  the 
person  of  their  kings.  They  held  a  court  in  cases 
concerning  the  repair  and  security  of  the  public 
roads,  probably  in  their  capacity  of  generals,  and  as 
superintendents  of  the  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. It  is  remarkable  that  they  gave  judgment  in 
all  cases  of  heiresses,  and  that  all  adoptions  were 
made  in  their  presence^.  Both  these  duties  re- 
garded the  maintenance  of  families,  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  Greek  states,  the  care  for  which  was  there- 
fore intrusted  to  the  kings.  Thus  in  Athens  also, 
the  same  duty  had  been  transferred  from  the  ancient 
kings  to  the  archon  Eponymus,  who  accordingly 
had  the  superintendence,  and  a  species  of  guardian- 
ship over  all  heiresses  and  orphans  ^. 

8.  The  greater  part  of  the  king's  prerogative  was 
however  his  power  in  foreign  affairs.  The  kings  of 
Sparta  were  the  commanders  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy.  They  also  went  out  as  ambassadors ; 
although  at  times  of  mistrust  companions  were  as- 
signed, who  were  known  to  be  disinclined  and  hos- 
tile to  them  ®.  By  the  same  power  the  kings  also 
nominated  citizens  as  proxeni,  who  entertained  am- 

^  Herod,  ubi  sup.  dtica^ciy  dc  '^  Lysiaa  in  Evand.  p.  176. 

MOYNOYS  Tovs  ^trtXijas  To<rdli§  22.   Pollux  VIII .  89. 

^wa.   cf.    Plutarch.   Lac.   A-  <=  Aristot.  Pol.  11.6.  20. — An 

pophth.  Agesil.  p.  187.  example  in  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  5. 

^  Herod.  VI.  57  4-  Age«il.  2.  25. 
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bassadors  and  citizens  of  foreign  states  in  their 
houses  ^  and  otherwise  provided  for  them ;  it  ap- 
pears indeed  that  the  kings  themselves  were  in  fact 
the  proxeni  for  foreign  countries,  and  that  those 
persons  whom  they  nominated  are  only  to  be  consi- 
dered as  their  deputies. 

As  soon  however  as  the  king  had  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  had  crossed  the  boun- 
daries, he  became,  according  to  ancient  custom,  ge- 
neral with  unlimited  power  {crpamjyo^  avTOKparvp)^. 
He  had  authority  to  despatch  and  assemble  armies, 
to  collect  money  in  foreign  countries,  and  to  lead 
and  encamp  the  army  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment. Any  person  who  dared  to  impede  him,  or  to 
resist  his  authority,  was  outlawed  ^.  He  had  power 
of  life  and  death,  and  could  execute  without  trial  (ev 
X€/po^  vofJLf) ;  although,  from  the  well-known  subor- 
dination (v6i0ap%/a)  of  the  Spartans,  such  cases  were 
probably  of  rare  occurrence.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
the  king,  upon  his  return,  was  always  responsible 
and  liable  to  punishment,  as  well  for  an  imprudent, 
as  for  a  t3nrannical  use  of  his  powers.  His  poli- 
tical was   separated  with   sufficient  accuracy  from 


'  Herod.  VI.  57.  koi  rrpo^l- 
wovs  oirodcucvvvai  Tovrouri  irpoa-' 
KtUrBai  roits  a»  ((^cXoMTi  r&v  dar&p. 
In  other  places  the  proxeni 
were  appointed  by  the  states 
whose  proxeni  they  were  :  for 
example,  a  Theban  was  proxe- 
nus  of  the  Athenians  at  Thebes : 
but  in  Sparta,  as  the  connexion 
with  foreign  nations  was  more 
restricted,  a  state,  which  wished 
to  have  a  proxenus  there,  w^as 
forced  to  apply  to  the  king  to 
nominate  one.  This  appears  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  above 


passage  of  Herodotus. 

K  Aristot.  Pol.  ni.  9.  2.  cf. 
HI.  9.  8.  Isocrat.  Nicocl  p. 
31  D. 

^  Herod.  VI.  56.  who  must 
not  be  understood  to  refer  to 
the  declaration  of  war,  Xen. 
Rep.  Laced.  13.  10.  A  case  oc- 
curs in  Thucyd.  VIII.  5.  6  y6p 
*Ay«  -  tfx^^  ''4*'  fic^^avrov  dvvafiiu, 
Kvptos  ^v  Koi  oirooTcXXciy  ci  iroc 
Tiva  (fiovXtro  <rrpariav  icat  fvi^a- 
ywip€tv  Koi  )^fifuira  npatrmiw,  cf. 
V.  60.  dia  TON  NOMON. 
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his  military  authority,  and  the  king  was  not  per- 
mitted to  conclude  treaties,  or  to  decide  the  fate  of 
cities,  without  communication  with  and  permission 
from  the  state  \  His  military  power  was  however 
thought  dangerous  and  excessive,  and  was  from  time 
to  time  curtailed.  This  limitation  was  not  indeed 
effected  by  the  arrangement  which  originated  from 
the  dissention  between  Demaratus  and  Cleomenes, 
viz.  that  only  one  king  should  be  with  the  army  at 
the  same  time  \  for  this  regulation  rather  increased 
the  power  of  the  one  king  who  was  sent  out ;  but 
chiefly  by  the  law,  that  the  king  should  not  go  into 
the  field  without  ten  councillors  (a  rule  which  owed 
its  origin  to  the  over-hasty  armistice  of  Agis)  \  and 
by  the  compulsory  attendance  of  the  ephors  ™. 

9*  The  investigation  concerning  the  revenue  of 
the  kings  is  not  in  itself  so  important  as  it  is  ren- 
dered interesting  by  the  parallel  with  the  same  office 
in  the  Homeric  age.  In  Homer  the  kings  are  re- 
presented as  having  three  kinds  of  revenues ;  first, 
the  produce  of  their  lands  (re/xcv^y) ",  which  often  con- 
tained tillage  ground,  pastures,  and  plantation^ ;  se- 
condly, the  fees  for  each  judicial  decision  (iSpa);  and, 
thirdly,  the  public  banquets,  which  were  provided  at 


'  Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  12.  V.  3. 
24.  cf.  Tliuc.  V.  60.  It  was 
however  permitted  to  the  kiog 
to  send  ambassadors,  e.  g.  to 
mediate,  according  to  Xen. 
Rep.  Lac.  13.  10.  where  I  do 
not  perceive  the  necessity  of 
changing  aZ  into  ov  ;  fuvroi 
marks  the  opposition  to  the 
preceding  purely  military  du- 
ties of  the  king. 

^  Herod.  V.  75.  Both  kings 
were  rarely  out  of  Sparta,  Xen, 


Hell.  V.  3.  10. 

•  TTiuc.  V.  63.  where  the 
words  €v  wapSvTi  do  not  prove 
that  they  passed  the  law  for 
only  one  campaign.  See  Manso 
Spartavol.I.part  2.  p. 231.  vol. 
II.  p.  378.  note  ^.  Concerning 
the  Thirty  about  the  king*8  per- 
son,  see  below  ch.  12.  §.  5. 

"•  See  below  ch.  7.  §.  5. 

"Od.  XI.  184.  n.  XII.  312. 
cf.  IX.  578.  Pind.  Olymp. 
XIII.  60.  PaBifS  /cXapof. 
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the  expense  of  the  community^.  To  these  were 
added  extraordinary  gifts^  shares  of  the  booty,  and 
other  honorary  presents.  The  case  was  nearly  the 
same  at  Sparta,  except  that  for  the  judicial  verdict 
they  received  no  pay.  But  in  the  first  place,  the 
king  in  this  country  had  his  landed  property,  which 
was  situated  in  the  territory  of  several  cities  belong- 
ing to  the  Perioeci  p,  and  the  royal  tribute  {^aatkaci^ 
4>opog)  was  probably  derived  from  the  same  source  ^. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  the  private  wealth  of  the 
kings,  which  frequently  amounted  to  a  considerable 
sum ;  otherwise,  how  could  it  have  been  proposed  to 
fine  king  Agis  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas  %  that 
is,  doubtless,  ^ginetan  drachmas,  and  therefore  about 
5800/.  of  our  money?  Also  the  younger  Agis,  the  son 
of  Eudamidas,  was  possessed  of  six  hundred  talents 
in  coin';  and  in  a  dialogue  attributed  to  Plato,  the 
king  of  Sparta  is  declared  to  be  richer  than  any  pri- 
vate individual  at  Athens '.  But  besides  these  re- 
venues, the  king  received  a  large  sum  from  the  pub- 
lic property;  a  double  portion  at  the  public  ban- 
quets", an  animal  without  blemish  for  sacrifice,  a 


'*  This  is  called  firjfua  iriWcv 
in  II!  XVII.  250.  (cf.  artr€6fjifvoi 
ri  hrifi6<ria  Herod.  VI.  57.)  In 
Crete  foreigners  were  fed  drj- 
iMtv,  Od.  XIX.  197.  cf.  iEs- 
chyl.  Suppl.  964.  and  Plainer, 
uhi  sup.  p.  100.  The  passage  in 
Od.  XI.  184.  should  be  thus 
rendered.  "  Telcmachus  enjoys 
"  in  quiet  the  royal  lands,  and 
"feasts  on  the  banquets,  which 
"  it  is  proper  that  a  man  of  Ju- 
**  dicial  dignity  should  eat,  for 
"  all  invite  him.*'  Concerning 
the  last  words,  see  p.i  1 1,  note'. 

V  Xen.  Rep.  Laced.  15.  2. 


'1  Plat.  Alcib.  I.  39.  p.  123 
A.  ol  Awctdai/ASptot  is  equivalent 
to  irtpioucoi, 

»  Thucydid.  V.  63.  [An  JE- 
ginetan  drachma  contains  on 
an  average  ninety -five  English 
grains  of  pure  silver  (see  Knight 
Proleg.  Horn.  §.  56.),  accord- 
ing to  which  its  value  would 
be  about  fourteen  pence  in  our 
money.] 

•  Plutarch.  Ag.  9. 

I  Ale.  I.  38.  p.  122  E. 

"  Compare  Herod.  VI.  57. 
(where  the  word  dthrvov  idso 
refers  to  the  otwo-iVui)  with  Xen. 
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medimnus  of  wheat,  and  a  Lacedaemonian  quart  of 
wine  on  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  each  month  ^; 
the  share  in  the  sacrifices  above  mentioned,  &c. 
It  was  moreover  customary  for  private  individuals 
who  gave  entertainments,  to  invite  the  kings,  as  was 
the  practice  in  the  Homeric  times  y ;  on  these  occa- 
sions a  double  portion  was  set  before  them,  and 
when  a  public  sacrifice  took  place,  the  kings  had  the 
same  rights  and  preferences  ^\  In  war  also,  the  king 
received  a  large  portion  of  the  plunder;  thus  the 
share  of  Pausanias,  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  was 
ten  women,  horses,  camels,  and  talents*^:  in  later 
times  it  appears  that  a  third  of  the  booty  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  king  ^\  Lastly,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the 
official  residence  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  built,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  by  Aristodemus  the  ancestor 
of  the  two  royal  families  ^.  In  addition  to  this  dwell- 
ing, they  had  frequently  private  houses  of  their 
own  **,  and  a  tent  was  always  built  for  them  without 
the  city,  at  the  public  expense  ^. 


Rep.  Lac.  1 5 .4.  quoted  by  Schol. 
Od.  IV.  65.  In  Crete  the  cos- 
mos on  duty  (6  apx^^v)  had  four 
portions,  Heracl.  Pont.  3. 

^  Herod,  ubi  sup.  According 
to  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  3.  14.  and 
Flut.  Ages.  17.  the  king  sent 
to  whom  he  pleased  a  share  of 
his  sacrifices.  According  to 
Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  15.  5.  he 
also  had  a  little  pig  out  of 
every  brood  for  sacrificing. 

y  See  p.  no.  note  ^ 

«  Herod.  VI.  57.  fjv  Bvalrfv  r« 

(not  a  private  individual,  but  a 
person  appointed  by  the  pub- 
lic) diy/AoreX^  iroUfircu. 

"Herod.  IX.  81. 

^  According    to   Fhylarchus 


in  Polyb.  II.  62.  1 .  These  are 
the  fUyurrcu  XiT^ccr  in  Plat.  Al- 
cib.  I.  39.  p.  123  A. 

^  Xen.  Ages.  8.  Plutarch 
Ages.  19.  (see  vol.  I.  p.  104. 
note  '.)  Hell.  V.  3.  20.  comp. 
Nepos  Ages.  7.  TPhe  fioc^vrjTa 
in  Pausanias  III.  12.  3.  are  of 
a  different  nature. 

*•  As  Manso  shews,  vol.'  III. 

2-  P-  330. 

*  De  Rep.  Lac.  15.  6.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer 
(15.  2.)  three  6fioioi  provided 
in  war  for  all  the  necessities  of 
the  king,  who  are  considered 
by  Raoul-Rochette,  Deua  Let- 
tres  8ur  VauthenticUi  des  In* 
scriptions  deFourmont,  1819.  p. 
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In  taking  a  review  of  all  these  statements,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  political  sagacity  was  almost 
past  belief,  with  which  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Sparta  protected  the  power,  the  dignity,  and  welfare 
of  the  office  of  king,  yet  without  suffering  it  to  grow 
into  a  despotism,  or  without  placing  the  king  in  any 
one  point  either  above  or  without  the  law.  Without 
endangering  the  liberty  of  the  state,  a  royal  race  was 
maintained,  which,  blending  the  pride  of  their  own 
family  with  the  national  feelings,  produced,  for  a 
long  succession  of  years,  monarchs  of  a  noble  and 
patriotic  disposition.  Thus  it  was  in  fact  with  the 
two  Heraclide  families,  to  which  Theopompus,  Leo- 
nidas,  Archidamus  II.,  Agesilaus,  Cleomenes  III., 
and  Agis  III.  belonged ;  and  the  greater  nimiber  of 
the  later  kings  retained,  up  to  the  last  period,  a  ge- 
nuine Spartan  disposition,  which  we  find  expressed 
in  many  nervous  and  pithy  apophthegms. 

10.  It  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  the  case  in  all, 
as  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  many  Dorian  states, 
with  the  exception  of  later  colonies,  that  they  were 
governed  by  princes  of  the  Heraclide  family.  In 
Argos,  the  descendants  of  Temenus  reigned  until 
after  the  time  pf  Phidon,  and  the  kingly  office  did 
not  expire  till  after  the  Persian  war^;  in  Corinth, 


136.  as  a  part  of  the  six  c/ifra- 
amrrts  in  a  (spurious)  inscrip- 
tion of  Fourmont's  (tftwaartvTfs 
in  He^ychius),  Boeckh  Corp. 
Inscript.  68.  The  point  is  by 
no  means  clear. 

'  Herod.  Vll.  149.  Aristot. 
Pol.  V.  8.  4.  See  jEginetica  p. 
52.  Plutarch  Lycurg.  7.  (comp. 
Plato  Leg.  III.  p.  692.)  states 
generally  that  the  power  of  the 
kin^s  at  Argos   and  Messene 


had  been  at  first  too  extensive, 
and  that  by  the  violence  of  the 
governors*  and  disobedience  of 
the  governed,  it  was  at  last 
destroyed,  without  mentioning 
any  time.  The  words  of  Dio- 
dorus  (Pragm.  5.  p.  635.)  rf 
ficuriKila  rfrot  rtmapxia  r^ff  *Ap- 
ytias  Zrri  ^fiB.  (comp.  Eusebius, 
Malelas  and  Cedrenus),  cannot 
be  referred  to  this  :  he  reckons 
this  number  of  years  from  Ina- 
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the  successors  of  Aletes,  and  afterwards  of  Bacchis, 
reigned  until  about  the  8th  Olympiad.  How  long 
the  Ctesippidee  reigned  in  Epidaurus  and  Cleonae  ^ 
we  are  not  informed.  In  Megara  we  find  the  name, 
but  the  name  only,  of  a  king  at  a  very  late  period  ^. 
In  Messenia  the  Mpytidaei  ruled  as  kings  until  the 
subjugation  of  the  country,  and  when  Aristomenes 
was  compelled  to  quit  it,  he  took  refuge  with  Dama- 
getus,  the  king  of  lalysus,  in  the  island  of  Biiodes, 


chus  to  Pelops  (i6o — 705  Eu- 
seb.). — I  may  be  permitted  in 
this  note  to  subjoin  the  best  ar- 
rangement of  the  Argive  kings 
which  the  scanty  accounts  of 
antiquity  seem  to  furnish.  I.He- 
raclidse.  Temenus,  the  father  of 
Ceisus,  the  father  of  Medon 
(What  Pausanias  II.  19.  2.  says 
of  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
this  king»  must  be  judged  of 
from  what  has  been  seen  above, 
page  56.  note  *;  according  to 
the  PseudO'Ratonic  Epistle  III. 
f>.  485  Bekk.  the  kings  of  Ar- 
gos  and  M  essene  were  about 
the  time  of  Lycui^gus  tyrants). 
Then  about  four  kings  are 
wanting  after  the  ^ejcaro;  Jird 
Trjfuvov  of  Ephorus,  iEginet.  p. 
60.  After  the  beginning  of 
the  Olympiads  EIratus  (Rbius. 
II.  36.  5.  IV,  8.  I.)  who  was 
probably  succeeded  immedi- 
ately by  Fhidon,  the  son  of 
Anstodamidas  (according  to 
Satyrus  and  Diodorus,  ^ffine- 
/tea  p.  61.),  before  and  about 
the  8th  Olympiad.  At  a  later 
period  Damocratidas,  about  the 
50th  Olympiad  (Pausan.  IV. 
35.  2,  cf.  24.  2.).  Pludo  IL 
confounded  by  Herod.  VI.  1 27. 
withtheearlierkingof  the  same 

VOL.  II. 


name  {J&ginetica  p.  60.)  &ther 

of  haiafifis  (in  Ionic  Afo>ic^di;ik% 
as  in  Herodotus,)  who  wooed 
the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes 
(about  Olymp.  45.  600  B.  C), 
and  when  king  made  himself 
despised  by  his  efieminacy  (Plu- 
tarch, de  cap.  e?^  hoste  utd.  p. 
278.  where  Aoirvdi^r  should  be 
corrected).  His  son  Meltas 
(MAniy  rhv  AAKHAEO  as  should 
be  written)  was  deposed  by  the 
people,  according  to  Pausan. 
II.  19.  2.;  but  according  to 
Plutarch.  Alex.  M.  virt.  8.  p. 
269.  the  family  of  the  Hera- 
clids  expired.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded, according  to  Plutarch. 
(ubi  sup.)  and  PyOi.  Orac.  5.  p. 
254.  II.  by  iEgon,  of  another 
ftunily,  about  Olymp.  55.  560 
B.  C.  and  it  was  probably  the 
descendants  of  this  king,  tvho 
still  reigned  in  Argos  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war.  Ac- 
cording to  Schol.  Pind.  Olymp. 
VI.  152.  Archinus  was  a  king 
of  Argos ;  but  he  was  a  tyrant, 
Polyoni.  III.  S.  I. 

«f  See  Tol.  I.  p.  93.  note  y, 
^  *En\   fiatnKw    nanryada,  or 
Uatndlki,  according  to  Boeckh 
Corp.  Inscript.  1052.  of  about 
the  time  of  Alexander. 
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of  the  Heraclide  family  of  the  Eratidae  *.  Also  the 
Hippotadae  at  Cnidos  and  Lipara^^  the  Baechiadae 
at  Syracuse  and  Corc3rra  ^  the  Phalantidae  at  Taren- 
turn "',  probably  had  in  early  times  ruled  as  sove- 
reign princes,  as  well  as  the  Heraclidae  at  Cos,  who 
derived  their  origin  from  Phidippus  and  Antiphus  ". 
In  Crete  we  find  but  little  mention  of  the  Heraclidae, 
the  only  exceptions  being  Althaemenes  of  Argos,  and 
Phaestus  of  Sicyon  °.  In  this  island  the  family  of 
Teutamus  had  reigned  from  a  remote  period ;  with 
regard  to  the  time  during  which  kings  existed  in 
this  country,  it  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  king  named  Etearchus  reigned  at 
Oaxus  not  long  before  the  building  of  Cyrene  p.  Cy- 
rene,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  Minyean,  its  mother-city  Thera,  under 
that  of  an  iEgide  family  ^K  Delphi  was  also  at  an 
early  period  un^er  the  rule  of  kings  *■;  of  the  aristo- 
cratic offices,  which  were  substituted  in  the  place  of 
the  royal  authority,  we  shall  presently  speak,  when 
treating  of  the  power  of  the  cosmi. 


'  See  book  I.  eh,  6.  §.  i .  and 
ch.  7.  §.  II. 

^  Book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  10. 

'lb.  §.  7,  8.  According  to 
several  writers,  PoUis  was  one 
of  the  kings  of  Syracuse,  who 
by  others  is  called  an  Argive, 
from  whom  the  JlSktos  otpos  is 
derived,  Athen.  I.  p.  31  B. 
Pollux  VI.  2.  16.  from  Ari- 
stotle, idian.  V.  H.  XII.  31. 
In  the  Etymologist,  the  correct 
reading  is  probably  {nr6  UMnios 
rovSYPAKOSIOY  rvpanrov;  com- 
pare Mazocchi  Tab.    Heracl. 

p.  202. 


»"  Book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  II.  A 
king  named  Aristophilidas  in 
Herod.  III.  136. 

n  lb.  c.  7.  §.  3.  and  the  pas- 
sage of  Aristides  quoted  there 
in  §.  I .  In  Halicamassus  an 
Antheus  is  mentioned  as  of  a 
royal  family  (Farthen.  14.), 
probably  one  of  the  Antheadse ; 
see  ib.  §.  3. 

o  Book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  2. 

P  Herod.  IV.  154. 

^  See  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  1 1. 

'  Plutarch.  Quest.  Gr«c.  12. 

p.  383- 
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CHAP.  VII. 

On  the  Ephors  and  other  magi^tratex  of  Sparta. 

1.  But  before  we  treat  of  the  powers  of  the  cosmi, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  an  office,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  constitution.  For  while  the  king, 
the  council,  and  the  people  preserved  upon  the  whole 
the  same  political  power  and  the  same  executive  au- 
thority, the  office  of  the  ephors  was  the  moving 
principle  by  which,  in  process  of  time,  this  most  per- 
fect constitution  was  assailed,  and  gradually  over- 
thrown. From  this  remark  three  questions  arise ; 
first,  what  was  the  original  nature  of  the  office  of 
ephor ;  secondly,  what  changes  did  it  experience  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  and,  thirdlyyjrom  what  causes  did 
these  changes  originate. 

There  is  an  account  frequently  repeated  by  an- 
cient writers,  that  Theopompus,  the  grandson  of 
Charilaus  the  Proclid,  founded  this  office  in  order  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  kings.  *^  He  handed  down 
^*  the  royal  power  to  his  descendants  more  durable, 
"  because  he  had  diminished  it  \"  If  however  the 
ephoralty  was  an  institution  of  Theopompus,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  same  of- 
fice in  other  Doric  states.  In  Cyrene  the  ephors 
punished  litigious  people  and  impostors  with  in- 
famy*; the  same  office  existed  in  the  mother-city 
Thera ",  which  island  had  been  colonized  from  La- 

.    *  Ari8tot.  Pol.  V.  9.  I.    Cic.         '  Heraclid.  Pant.  4. 
de  Leg.  III.  7.  de  Rep.  11.  33.         "  They  are  €7rc»wfioi  in  the 

Plutarch.  Lye.  7,  29.  ad  princ.  Thersean  (book  IL  eh.  4.  §.  8.) 

I.  p.  90.  Euseb.  ad  Olymp.  IV.  Testamentum  Epicteta;  M  itft^- 

4.  Val.  Max.  IV.  i .  Compare  p<ap  tS>v  <r\fp  <t>oipoT€\€i. 
Manso  vol.  I.  p.  243. 
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conia  long  before  the  time  of  Theopompus.  The 
M essenians  also  would  hardly,  upon  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  their  state,  have  received  the  ephoralty  into 
their  government  ^  if  they  had  thought  it  only  an 
institution  of  some  Spartan  king.  The  ephors  of  the 
Tarentine  colony  Heraclea  may  be  more  easily  de- 
rived from  Sparta  and  the  time  of  Theopompus  y.  It 
is  however  plain  that  Herodotus*  and  Xenophon* 
placed  the  ephoralty  among  the  institutions  of  Ly- 
curgus,  with  as  much  reason  as  other  writers  attri- 
buted  it  to  Theopompus ;  and  it  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  ephors  were  ancient  Doric 
ma^strates. 

The  ephoralty  however,  considered  as  an  office 
opposed  to  the  kings  and  to  the  council,  is  not  for 
this  reason  an  institution  less  peculiar  to  the  Spar- 
tans ;  and  in  no  Doric,  nor  even  in  any  Grecian  state, 
is  there  any  thing  which  exactly  corresponds  with 
it.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  it  must  have  gradu- 
ally obtained  this  peculiar  character  by  causes  which 
operated  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  state  alone.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  supposed  expression  of  Theo- 


*  Polyb.  IV.  4.  2.  3 1.  In  the 
cities  of  the  EHeutherolacones, 
there  were  also  ephors,  as  at 
Geronthne  in  the  decree  in 
Bocckh.  Inscript.  1334.  and  at 
Taenarum,  ib.  N\  1321,  1322; 
and  in  the  time  of  Grordian,  ^ 
v6kis  rStv  BetrvXco)!/  i.  e.  CEty- 

lus,  the  BtruXa  of  Ptolemy ,  now 
Vitulo,  ib.  1323.  For  Cyriacus 
(ap.  Reines.  p.  335.)  is  proba- 
bly incorrect  in  stating  that  tlie 
inscription  was  found  in  Pylo 
Messeniaca, 

y  In  which  city  an  ephpr  is 
as  €vmn/iMO£  of  the  irdXip  in  the 


Heraclean  Tables. 

•  I.  65. 

<"  De  Rep.  Lac.  8.  3.  So  also 
Plutarch.  Agcsil.  5.  Pseudo- 
Plat  Epist.  8.  p.  354  B.  Sui- 
das  in  Avicov/iTfOff,  also  Sat}TUs 
ap.  Diog.  Laert.  I.  3.  i.  Ac- 
cording to  others  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Cheilon,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pamphila  and  Sosi- 
crates,  was  ephorus  tw^mtfiog  in 
Olymp.  56.  I.  556  B.C.  (ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  Olymp. 
55.  4.  557  B.  C.)  Compare 
Manso  toI.  III.  2.  p.  332. 
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pompuB  refierred  rather  to  the  powers  of  the  ephors 
in  later  times,  than  to  their  original  condition.  At 
least  Cleomenes  the  Third  was  ignorant  of  this  ac- 
count of  them,  since,  after  the  abolition  of  these  ma^ 
gistrates,  he  proposed  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  that 
the  ephors  should  again  be  what  they  were  origin- 
ally (when  they  were  elected  in  the  first  Messenian 
war),  viz.  the  deputies  and  assistants  of  the  king. 
In  this  proposal  indeed  a  very  partial  view  is  dis- 
played; for  every  magistrate  must  necessarily  choose 
his  own  deputy ;  whereas  the  democratic  election  of 
the  ^hors  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  office.  From  the  accounts  just  ad- 
duced, we  do  not  however  wish  to  infer  any  thing 
farther,  than  how  variable  were  the  opinions,  and 
how  little  historical  the  statements  concerning  the 
original  object  of  the  ephoralty. 

2.  In  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  developed,  the  ephoralty  of  later  times 
would  not  only  have  been  a  superfluous,  but  a  de- 
structive addition.  For  in  this  the  king,  the  council, 
and  the  people  constituted  the  chief  authorities:  and 
to  suppose  that  any  part  would  require  either  check 
or  assistance,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
plans  of  the  legislator.  A  counter-authority,  such 
as  the  ephoralty,  in  which  the  mistrust  of  the  people 
was  expressed  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  was  far  re- 
moved from  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  ori- 
ginal constitution,  and  could  not  have  been  intro- 
duced, until  the  connexion  and  firmness  arising  from 
the  first  laws  had  been  loosened  and  enfeebled.  The 
Roman  office  of  tribime  had,  doubtless,  a  certain  si- 
milarity in  its  first  origin  with  the  ephoralty*';  yet 

^  Cic.  de  Leg.  and  de  Rep.  M  sup,  Valer.  Max.  IV.  i. 
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the  former  was  more  imperatively  required,  as  by  it 
a  whole  people,  the  plehs  Ramana^  obtained  a  ne- 
cessary and  fair  representation ;  whereas  in  Sparta 
the  gerusia,  although  chosen  from  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  belonged  nevertheless  to  the  whole 
Spartan  people,  and  the  democratic  influence  of  the 
popular  assembly  served  as  the  basis  of  the  whole 
constitution  ^. 

If  then  the  extended  political  power  of  the  ephors 
did  not  belong  to  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  nei- 
ther can  we  suppose  that  it  originated  in  the  time  of 
Theopompus.  For  the  statement  is  worthy  of  credit, 
that  Theopompus  and  Polydorus  added  the  following 
words  to  the  rhetra  above  quoted :  "  If  however 
^^  the  people  should  follow  a  crooked  opinion^  the 
^*  councillors  and  princes  shall  dissent/*  Now  in 
the  first  place,  the  ephors  are  here  wholly  omitted, 
although  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  put  the  vote 
to  the  people,  and  frequently  made  proposals  in  the 
assembly ;  and  secondly,  the  tendency  of  this  clause 
is  manifestly  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  people, 
whereas  it  will  be  more  clearly  shewn  below,  that 
the  authority  of  the  ephors  rested  upon  democratical 
principles. 

It  is  evident  that  these  supposed  historical  tradi- 
tions, instead  of  affording  any  clear  explanation,  lead 
to  contradictions ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  any  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  ephoralty,  we  must 
proceed  rather  upon  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
nature  of  the  office  itself,  and  the  analogy  of  similar 
offices  in  other  states. 

*  Compare  Niebuhr's  Roman  on  the  government  of  Sparta 

History,  vol.  L  p.  436.  ed.  i.  in  general,  the  views  taken  in 

Engl.  Transl.  with  whose  opin-  this  work  frequently  disagree, 
ions  on  the  ephors,  as  well  as 
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S.  For  this  reason  we  will  first  consider  the  judi- 
cial authority  of  the  ephors>  a  power  which  we  know 
to  have  belonged  also  to  the  ephors  of  Cyrene.  Now 
Aristotle  ^  describes  their  judicial  powers  by  sajring, 
they  decided  the  civil  causes  {iiKoi  rSv  (rvfjLl3oXaiw)f 
while  the  council  presided  over  all  capital  crimes 
{hxcu  <f>oviKcu) ^.  The  latter  was  therefore  a  supreme 
criminal  court,  with  power  of  life  and  death;  the 
former  a  dvil  court,  which  gave  judgment  concern- 
ing civil  duties  and  property.  Its  influence  upon 
the  Spartans  would  appear  to  have  been  inconsider- 
able, from  the  opinions  entertained  by  them  on  the 
division  of  property  and  exchange  of  money ,  perhaps 
less  than  it  really  was ;  but  however  this  may  be, 
the  Perioeci  and  Helots,  when  they  were  in  Sparta, 
were  under  its  jurisdiction.  Now  we  have  already 
shewn,  that  it  was  a  principle  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
government  so  to  divide  the  jurisdiction  amongst  the 
different  magistrates,  that  the  administration  and 
jurisdiction  belonged  to  the  same  officers  ^  Hence 
a  superintendence  over  sales  and  over  the  marl^et 
must  have  been  the  original  duty  of  the  ephors, 


'•  Polit.  III.  1.7.  according 
to  which  passage  the  ephors 
allotted  themselves  to  different 
branches  of  these  bUai, 

*  Compare  Plutarch.  Lac. 
Apophth.  p.  196.  Anaxandri- 
das.  ^pwT&vroi  dc  rtuo^  tdrhv, 
dca  ri  rar  ircpc  rov  Bctyarcv  diiuis 
vkfltXTUf  TffUpaK  01  FEPONTES 
Kpivovart,  and  p.  207.  Eurycra- 
tidas  — -  frvBoiUvov  rw6s,  dtii  ri 
iTfpi  t6,  t&v  avfJi^'kauiP  diicma 
iKdiTTTis  rjfitpas  KpivcvfTtv  OI  E*0- 
POI.     Here  however  hlttas  oirA 


avfifiokmv  appear  to  be  meant, 
as  the  answ^er  shews ;  which  is 
doubtless  a  mistake. 

f  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  8.  4.  III. 
1 .  7.  says,  as  it  appears  to  me« 
most  clearly,  that  while  in  Car- 
thage a  certain  board  or  court 
of  public  officers  decided  all 
lawsuits,  in  Sparta  the  public 
officers  indeed  alone  acted  as 
judges,  but  decided  only  those 
cases  which  belonged  to  their 
respective  departments,  cf.  Jus- 
tin. III.  3. 
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fonniiig  tbfi  basis  of  their  judicial  authoaty  ff.  The 
maricet^  as  being  the  central  point  of  exchange,  was 
no.  unimportant  object  of  care  ^;  every  Spartan  here 
brought  a  part  of  the  com  produced  by  his  estate,  in 
order  to  exchange  it  for  other  commodities ;  it  was 
in  a  certain  manner  disgraceful  not  to  have  the 
power  of  buying  and  sellings  a  privilege  which  was 
alao  interdicted  to  youths ;  moreover,  in  the  days  of 
mourning  for  the  king,  the  market  was  shut  up^  and 
aeatlered  with  chaff  ^.  The  day  upon  which  Cina* 
don,  according  to  the  description  of  Xenophon  ^  se- 
cretly endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  lower 
dasses,  was  evidently  a  market-day,  and  also,  in  my 
opinion,  a  great  day  of  justice.  A  king,  the  ephois, 
the  ooundllars,  and  about  forty  Spartans  {ofMioi)^ 
were  in  the  market-place,  all  probably  in  a  judicial 
Gsqpacity :  besides  whom,  there  were  about  four  thou^ 
sand  men,  chiefly  occupied  in  buying  and  selling,  as 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  one  part  of  the  market 
a  large  quantity  of  iron  fabrics  was  heaped  up.  The 
ephors  were  therefore  €il>«f>oi  (inspectors)  over  the 
market,  and  for  this  reason  they  met  regularly  in 
this  place  *",  where  was  also  situated  their  ofiice  (or 

The  number  of  the  college  of  ephors  (five) ",  which 
it  had  in  common  with  some  other  magistrates  of 
Sparta  ^  appears,  as  I  conjectured  above,  to  imply  a 

sAcoordiDg  to  the  EtymoL  '»SeeTittmann,p.io7.note4. 

Gudian.  ^kpopot  are  ol  r^  r&v  ird-  where  some  contradictory  state- 

Xff«»y  AtfUL  ^i(rjcfirrdf(cvot.  ments  are  also  noticed. 

*>  Cf.  Herod.  I.  153.  °  Sparta  also  frequently  ap- 

•  Thucyd.  V.  34.  pointed  fiye  judges  for  extraor- 

^  See  above,  p.  102.  note  ''.  dinary  cases,  as  for  example, 

'  Hell.  III.  3.  5.  concerning  the   possession  of 

"*  iElian.  V.  H.  II.  15.  Salamis,  the  fiite  of  the  Platse- 
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democratic  election,  a  fact  which  is  also  stated  by 
the  ancients.  We  know  from  Aristotle,  that  persons 
from  the  people,  without  property  or  distinction  (oi 
Tvxpyre^)^  could  fill  this  office  p:  in  what  manner,  in- 
deed, is  not  quite  manifest.  Properly  indeed,  no  m^ 
gistrate  in  Sparta  was  chosen  by  lot  "i;  but  it  appears 
that  election  by  choice  and  by  lot  were  combined  ^  Inr 
this  ease  we  see  displayed  a  principle  of  the  ancient 
Greek  states,  which  administ^ed  the  criminal  juris- 
diction on  aristocratic  principles,  while  civil  causes 
were  decided  by  the  whole  community,  or  by  its  repre- 
sentatives. At  Athens,  Solon  gave  the  popular  courts 
a  jurisdiction  only  in  civil  suits;  all  criminal  cases 
were  decided  by  the  timocratic  Areopagus,  and  the 
aristocratic  Ephetae.  In  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus, 
the  chief  officers  were  chosen  from  a  small  number 
€rf  the  citizens,  the  courts  of  justice  firom  the  rest  of 
the  people ".  And  in  Sparta  also,  the  civil  judges 
were  the  deputies  of  the  assembly  (aXiicia),  which  in 
Athens  itself  acted  as  a  court  of  justice  under  the 
name  of  ^xiaia> 

4.  From  the  view  of  thi^  office  now  taken,  the 
continued  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  ephors  may 
be  more  easily  accounted  for.  It  was  the  regular 
course  of  events  in  the  Grecian  states,  that  the  civil 


ans,  Thucyd.  III.  5  2.  The  same 
number  were  also  aopointed  by 
the  lasians  to  decide  the  law- 
suits of  the  Calymnians,  Chandl. 
Inscript.  p.  21.  LVIII. 

p  Polit.  11.  3.  10.  11.  6.  14, 
15.  II.  8-  2.  IV.  7.  4. 

^  fufdffuap  Kkrfpttr^v,  Aristot. 
Pal.  IV.  7.  5. 

'  Plat.  Leg.  III.  p.  692.  calls 
the  power  of  the  ephors  eyyifs 


rifg  KXiyp^r^ff.— With  a  free 
election  howeyer,  Chilon  could 
not  have  attained  the  ephoral- 
ty,  nor  his  brother  have  been 
able  to  complain  that  he  was 
postponed>Diog.  Laert.  ubi  sup. 

The   nomination   by   the 

kings  (Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth. 
p.  197.)  is  an  error. 
•  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  s,  6. 
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courts  enlarged  their  influence,  while  the  power  of 
the  criminal  courts  was  continually  on  the  decline. 
As  in  Athens  the  Heliaea  rose,  as  compared  with 
the  Areopagus,  so  in  Sparta  the  power  of  the  ephors 
increased  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  gerusia. 

In  the  first  place,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ephors 
was  extended^  chiefly  by  their  privilege  of  insti- 
tuting scrutinies  (evtfuvai)  into  the  official  conduct  of 
all  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  council- 
lors ".  By  this  indeed  we  are  not  to  understand,  that 
all  magistrates,  after  the  cessation  of  their  office,  ren- 
dered an  account  of  their  proceedings,  but  bnly,  that 
the  ephors  could  compel  them  to  undergo  a  trial,  if 
there  had  been  any  thing  suspicious  in  their  admin- 
istration ;  a  right  however,  as  it  extended  over  the 
ephors  of  the  preceding  year  \  which  restrained  the 
power  that  it  bestowed.  But  the  ephors  were  not 
compelled  to  wait  for  the  natural  expiration  of  an 
office,  they  could  interrupt  or  put  an  end  to  the 
administration  of  it  by  their  judicial  powers  y.  Now 
in  this  respect  the  king  was  in  the  very  same  situa- 
tion with  the  remaining  magistrates,  and  could,  as 
well  as  the  others,  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  ephors.  Even  before  the  Persian  war,  Cleo- 
menes  was  tried  before  them  for  bribery  (SwpoSoicia)  ^. 
The  king  was  always  bound  to  obey  their  simi- 
mons":  but  the  fact  of  his  not  being  compelled  to 
yield  till  the  third  time,  was  used  by  Cleomenes  III. 
as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  right  of  the  ephors 

^  KpccrcMy  fuydXMP  Kvpun,  Ari-  '  Herod.  VI.  82. 

stot.  Pol.  II.  6.  16.  *  Xen.  Ages.  I.  36.  Plutarch. 

"  lb.  II.  6.  1 7.  Ages.  4.  Cleom.  10.  An  Seni  sit 

*  Plutarch.  Agis  1 2.  Compare  ger.  Resp.  27.  Prec.  Reip.  ger. 

Aristot.  Rhet.  III.  18.  6.  21. 

y  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  8.  4. 
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was  originally  an  usurpation^.  At  the  same  time, 
their  power  extended  in  practice  so  far,  that  they 
could  accuse  the  Icings  as  well  as  the  other  magis- 
trates, in  extreme  cases,  without  consulting  the  as- 
sembly, and  could  bring  him  to  trial  for  life  and 
death  ^.  This  larger  court  consisted  of  all  the  coun- 
cillors, of  the  ephors,  who  thus  came  before  it  as  ac- 
cusers, besides  having  the  right  of  sitting  as  judges, 
of  the  other  king,  and  probably  of  several  magis- 
trates, who  had  all  equal  votes  ^.  From  this  court 
there  was  no  appeal ;  it  had  power  to  condemn  the 
king  to  death  ^ ;  although,  until  later  times,  it  was 
prevented  by  a  religious  scruple  from  executing  this 
sentenced  That  its  proceedings  were  commonly 
carried  on  with  great  propriety  and  composure,  is 
stated  upon  the  occasion  of  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary?^. This  great  court  of  magistrates  we  fre- 
quently find  deciding  concerning  public  crimes  with 
supreme  authority  ^,  and  the  ephors  acting  in  it  as 
accusers  • :  but  that  the  ephors  had  power  of  them- 


**  Plutarch.  Cleom.  lo. 

^  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  8.  4.  Hp- 

Xovra  Kvptoi  tlp^  re  Koi  irepl  rrjg 
yln/xfjs  €is  ay&va  KaTaarrj(r<u,  cf. 
Plut.  Lys.  30.  The  same  in  re- 
ference to  the  king,  Thucyd.  I. 
131.  Nepbs  (Pans.  3.  5.)  pro- 
bably adds  the  words  "  cuivis 
**  ephoro"  ex  suo.  libanius 
Orat.  I.  p.  86.  Reisk.  is  incor- 
rect in  stating  that  the  ephors 
had  power  to  imprison  the 
king,  and  put  him  to  death 
(d^o-cu  /cal  KTovtw),  Thus  the 
ephors  only  seized  and  detained 
Pausanias;  the  sentence  was 
passed  by  the  Spartans  (o2  2/frap- 
Ttarai),  i.  e.  the  court  of  jus- 
tice, concerning  which  see  the 


next  note. 

^  AiKcurr^ptov  awayay6vr€£  He- 
rod. VI.  85.  See  particularly 
Pausan.  III.  5.3.  and  Plutarch 
Agis  19.  Less  accurately,  Lac. 
Apophth.  p.  195. 

«Xen.  Hell.  III.  5.  25. 

^  Plutarch.  Ag.  19. 

K  Thucyd.  V.  63. 

*>  Xen.  Anab.  II.  6.  4.  tOava" 

r&Bri  xm-6  t&v  iv  rfj  29rdpTrf  TEAON 
«0ff  ajrfi&&»,  where  rit  rtktf  must 
signify  this  supreme  court. 

'  'rfnjyov  Bav^ov,  Xen.  Hell. 
V.  4.  24.  The  ephors  did  not 
seize  Cinadon  until  after  a  se- 
cret conference  with  the  geru- 
sia,  his  punishment  was  pro- 
bably fixed   by   the    supreme 
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selves  to  punish  with  death,  I  deny  most  decidedly^: 
whether  they  had  authority  to  banish,  I  even  doubt  ^ 
The  inaccuracy  of  later  writers  has  confounded  the 
steps  preparatory  to  the  sentence,  with  the  sentence 
itself;  a  power  of  life  and  death  in  the  hands  of 
the  ephors  would  have  been  worse  than  tyranny. 
The  ephors,  when  they  judged  for  themselves,  were 
only  able  to  impose  fines,  and  to  compel  an  instan- 
taneous payment  *".  Their  power  of  punishing  the 
kings  in  this  manner,  or  by  a  reprimand,  was  doubt- 
less very  extensive,  and  appears  to  have  been  subject 
to  no  limitation.  Agesilaus  was  fined  by  them  for 
endeavouring  to  make  himself  popular  ",  and  Archi- 
damus  was  censured  for  having  married  too  small  a 
wife^  which  implies  the  opinion,  that  the  commu- 
nity had  a  right  to  require  from  their  kings  the 
maintenance  of  a  robust  family  n.  The  kings  how- 
ever were  compelled  to  submit  to  this  treatment,  in 
a  state  in  which  every  magistrate  exercised  the  full 
powers  of  his  office  with  a  certain  degree  of  severity. 
We  find  however  that  the  ephors  had'  also  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  which  neither  belonged  to  civil  causes 


court ;  see  Xen.  Hell.  III.  3.  5. 
Polysen.  II.  14.  i. 

^  This  is  apparently  affirmed 
(in  addition  to  Libanius  quoted 
in  p.  1 23.  n,^,)  by  Plutarch.  Pe- 
ricl.  22.  Lysand.  19.  and  Lac. 
Apophth.  p.  209. ;  but  it  oan  be 
only  inaccuracy  of  expression. 

1  Plutarch.  £rot.  5.  p.  77. 
where  a  very  fabulous  story  is 
related  of  an  event,  which  is 
reported  to  have  taken  place 
before  the  earthquake  in  the 
78th  Olympiad.  In  Poly  bins 
V.  9  ] .  2.  the  ephors  are  repre- 
sented  as    recalling  banished 


persons. 

"  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  8.  4.  cf. 
Polyen.  11.  26.  i. 

"  Plutarch.  Ages.  2.  5.  cf. 
de  Am.  Frat.  9.  p.  46. 

°  Theophrast.  ap.  Plutarch. 
Ages.  2.  de  £duc.  Puer.  2. 
Otherwise  Heraclides  Lembus 
ap.  Athen.  XIII.  p.  566  A. 

P  For  this  reason  Uie  ephors 
compelled  Anaxandridas  to 
marry  two  wives,  Herod.  V. 
39-41.,  and  watched  the  wives 
of  the  kings.  Plat.  Alcib.  1. 36. 
p.  121  B.  See  above,  ch.  6. 
§.6. 
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nor  to  the  scrutinies  of  public  officers ;  for  example, 
they  punished  a  man  for  having  brought  money 
into  the  stated;  another  for  indolence^;  a  third 
from  the  singular  reason  that  he  was  generally  in- 
jured and  insulted  * :  and  their  share  in  the  super- 
intendence of  public  education  S  as  well  as  over  the 
celebration  of  the  public  games ",  gave  them  a  juris- 
diction in  causes  relating  to  these  points.  In  cases 
of  this  kind,  however,  we  are  ignorant  how  far  they 
acted  as  a  separate  board,  and  how  fieur  in  connexion 
with  other  magistrates,  for  example,  as  assessors  of 
the  kings'.  They  judged  according  to  unwritten 
laws,  as  Sparta  knew  no  others.  Aristotle  calls  this, 
deciding  according  to  their  will  and  pleasures^. 

5.  Another  more  important  circumstance,  as  af- 
fecting the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  ephors, 
was,  that  these  officers  (from  what  time  we  are  not 
informed)  placed  themselves  in  connexion  with  the 
popular  assembly,  so  that  they  had  a  right  to  trans- 
act business  with  it  in  preference  to  all  other  magis- 
trates. They  had  power  to  convene  the  people^, 
and  put  the  vote  to  them*.  They  must  in  early 
times  have  had  the  privilege  of  proposing  laws^ 
(but  doubtless  not  till  after  they  had  passed  through 
the  gerusia),  if  the  ephor  Chilon  is  correctly  called 

• 

«i  Plutarch.   Lys.  19.    They  iElian.  V.  H.  III.  10.  XIV.  7. 

decided  in  the  case  ofGylippus,  "  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  i6.  Plut. 

according  to  Posidonius  ap.  A-  Ages.  29.  the  history  of  Timo- 

then.  VI.  p.  234  A.  as  rofuai  theus. 

of  the  state,  as  they  appear  to  *  Herod.  VI.  63. 

have  been  from  notes*  and ^, p.  >  Pol.  II.  6.  16. 

1 28.  *  Plutarch.  Ag.  9. 

'  At  least  according  to  Schol.  ■  Thucyd.  I.  87. 

Thucyd.  I.  84.  ^  Plutarch.  Ag.  5.  prfrpta^  U 

*  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lac.  p.  254.  ypa^. 

^  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  4.  3.  6. 


/ 
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a  legislator^.  They  also  possessed  great  authority 
in  transactions  with  foreign  nations.  They  admit- 
ted ambassadors,  and  had  also  power  to  dismiss 
them  from  the  boundary^,  likewise  to  expel  sus- 
pected foreigners  from  the  stated  and  therefore  they 
were  probably  the  chief  managers  of  the  XeneJasia. 
They  frequently  transacted  the  negotiations  with 
foreign  ambassadors,  with  fiill  powers  of  treating  ^ ; 
and  had  great  influence,  especially  of  a  preparatory 
nature  s,  upon  declarations  of  war,  as  well  as  armis- 
tices and  treaties  of  peace  ^,  which  the  ephors,  and 
particularly  the  first  among  them,  swore  to  and  sub- 
scribed in  presence  of  other  persons  ^  To  them  also 
was  entrusted  the  right  of  dismissing  ambassadors^. 
In  time  of  war  they  were  empowered  to  send  out 
troops  {<f>povpa»  ^a/veiv^)  on  whatever  day  seemed  to 
them  expedient™;  and  they  even  appear  to  have 
had  authority  to  determine  the  number  of  men°. 
The  army  they  then  entrusted  to  the  king,  or  some 
other  general^,  who  received  from  them  instructions 


«^  iEUan.  V.  H.  III.  17. 

*'  Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  13,  19. 

^  Herod.  III.  148.  Plut.  Lac. 
Apopbth.  p.  214. 

'  See,  for  example,  Herod. 
IX.  8.  Xen.  HeU.  II.  2.  17. 
III.  I.  I.  Polyb.  IV.  34.  5. 
Thuc.  I.  90.  apxaX  and  tcXij  are 
generally  mentioned. 

8  Xen.  Hell.  II.  2.  19. 

*'  See  particularly  TTiuc.  V. 
36.  Cf.  Xen.  Hell.  V.  2.  9. 
That  in  these  cases  they  al- 
ways recurred  to  the  public 
assembly  is  evident,  Xen.  Hell. 
III.  2.  23.  IV.  6.  3. 

*  Thuc.  V.  19,  24. 

k  Thuc.  VI.  88. 


>  Xen.  HeU.  II.  4.  29.  not;. 

a-oMias  n^Uras  tw  €<p6pm¥  TPEI2 
t(tiy€i  4>p€nfpdv.  cf.  III.  2.  25. 
IV.  2.  9.  V.  4.  19.  Plut.  Lys. 
20.  Thuc.  VIII.  12.  See  also 
Anab.  II.  6.  2.  Hell.  V.  i.  i. 
where  they  grant  permission 
to  privateer. 

'"  Herod.  IX.  7.  10.  Plut. 
Arist.  10. 

"  UpofoipuTTovin  TO  (hn,  Xen. 
Rep.  Lac.  11.  2.  <fipovpiuf  €^- 

jjPiyr,  HeU.  VI.  4.  17. 

"  That  is,  authorized  by  the 
state,  as  Xen.  HeU.  VI.  4.  3. 
shews. 
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how  to  act  P;  sent  back  to  the  ephors  for  fresh  in- 
structions'!;  were  restrained  by  them  through  the 
attendance  of  extraordinary  plenipotentiaries^ ;  were 
recalled  by  means  of  the  scytale'';  summoned  be- 
fore a  judicial  tribunal  ^ ;  and  their  first  duty  after 
return  was  to  visit  the  office  of  the  ephors  '\  These  of- 
ficers also  sent  commands,  with  respect  to  discipline, 
to  standing  armies  abroad^.  Now  in  these  cases  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  ephors  could  have  acted 
upon  their  own  authority,  but  only  as  the  agents  of 
the  public  assembly  >' ;  in  this  way  it  was  their  duty 
to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  people,  the  mode  being 
left  in  some  degree  to  their  discretion.  For  this 
reason  the  assembly  is  frequently  mentioned,  toge- 
ther with  the  ephors,  in  the  same  cases  in  which  on 
other  occasions  the  ephors  alone  are  represented  as 
acting.  The  ephors  were  often  manifestly  mediators 
between  the  generals  and  the  assembly.  In  the  field 
the  king  was  followed  by  two  ephors,  who  belonged 
to  the  council  of  war  ' ;  it  is  probable  that  they  had 

p  Xen.  Hell.  III.  i.  8.    III.  to  Plutarch  Ages.  15.  by  the 

2. 6.  ephors. 

'1  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4. 3.  ir«>V^ff  *  Xen.  Hell.  V.  4.  24. 

irp6s  Tovr  €<f>6povt  rjp&ra  ri  xph  "  Plut.  Lys.  20.  Xen.  Ages, 

iroccu'.     Hence  they  were  espe-  I.  26. 

cially   ol  oUoi,   ra    oucoi    rcX^,  "  M17  ntpgnoTtirt,  the  command 

Sturz  Lex.  Xenoph.  vol.  III.  to  the  army  at  Decelea,  iGHan. 

p.    254.     Compare    Plutarch.  .  V.  H.  II.  5. 

Lys.  14.    Cleom.  8.   and  the  x  This  is  seen  most  clearly 

Spurious   Letters  of  Brasidas  from  Thucyd.  VI.  89.  where 

and  Lysander  in  Lac.  Apophth.  the  ephors  and  rtXtj  send  am- 

pp.  203,  227.  bassadors,  i.  e.   wish  to  per- 

'  Xen.  HeU.  III.  2.  6.  Plut.  suade  the  public  assembly  to 

Pericl.  22.  do  this,  and  from  Xen.  Hell. 

•  Thuc.  I.  131.    Plut.  Lys.  II.   2.   17 — 19.    VI.  4.  2.  3, 

19.      Agesilaus  was  recalled.  Compare  p.  90.  note  ^. 

according  to  Xenophon  Hell.  '  Herod.  IX.  76.  Xen.  Rep. 

IV.  2, 3.  by  "  the  state/' Ages.  Lac.  13.  5.  Hell.  II.  4.  35, 36. 

1 .  36.  by  Tfl  oocoi  TA7,  according  cf.  Thuc.  IV.  1 5 . 
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the  chief  care  of  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  the  division  of  the  plunder  ^ :  those  ephors 
who  remained  behind  in  Sparta  received  the  booty 
in  charge,  and  paid  it  in  to  the  public  treasury^. 
We  also  find  the  ephors  deciding  with  regard  to 
conquered  cities,  whether  they  should  be  dependent 
or  independent^;  they  suppressed  the  ten  governors 
appointed  by  Lysander,  nominated  harmosts^,  &c.  all 
evidently  in  the  name  and  authority  of  that  power, 
which  it  would  have  been  against  all  principles  of  a 
free  constitution  to  intrust  to  the  college  of  ephors. 

6.  Although  we  are  prevented  from  obtaining  an 
entirely  clear  view  of  this  subject,  and  particularly 
from  pointing  out  all  the  collisions  between  the  au- 
thority of  the  ephors  and  other  magistrates,  by  the 
secret  nature  of  the  Spartan  constitution  (ro  Kpwrm 
•rijf  iroA*T€iaf ),  it  is  yet  evident  that  the  powers  of  the 
ephors  were  essentially  founded  upon  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  popular  assembly,  whose  agents  and 
plenipotentiaries  they  were.  Ever}'^  popular  assem- 
bly is  necessarily  an  unskilful  body,  and  little  able 
to  act  both  with  energy  and  moderation;  least  of 
all  was  the  Spartan  assembly  capable  of  transacting 
and  executing  any  complicated  business.  For  this 
reason  it  intrusted  to  the  ephors,  who  were  chosen 
upon  democratic  principles  from  among  the  people, 
a  power  similar  to  that  which  the  public  leaders  >or 
demagogues  of  Athens  exercised  in  so  pernicious  a 
manner.  Plato  and  Aristotle  compare  their  authority 

"  Herod.  IX.  76.  \a».     Thus  the  rcXsy  guarantee 

^  Plutarch.  Lys.  16.   Diod.  their  independence   to   what* 

XIII.  106.  ever  allies  Brasidas  could  gain 

c  Xen.  Hell.  III.  4.  2.  t4>opoi  over,  Thuc.  IV.  86,  88. 

rhs  irarpiovs  irdktrtlas  nofi^yytt-  ^  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  8.  32. 
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with   a  tyranny  *=;   but    it   is   to   be   remembered 
that  in  Greece  tyrants  continually  rose  from  dema- 
.  gogues.     Accordingly  the  ephors  reached  the  sum- 

mit of  their  power  when  they  began  to  lead  the 
1 1  public  assembly :  it  is  probable  that  this  was  first 

.  done  by  the  ephor  Asteropus,  who  is  one  of  the  first 

persons  to  whom  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  that 
oflSce  is  ascribed^,  and  who  probably  lived  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Chilon.     The  extensive  political 
influence  of  Lacedaemon  also  contributed  to  give  a 
greater  importance  to  the  ephoralty.     Chasms  arose 
in  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  which  had  been  in- 
tended for  a  simpler  state  of  things,  and  were  filled 
up  by  the  ambition  of  these  magistrates.  The  trans- 
actions with  foreign  states  required  a  small  number 
of  skilful  and  clever  men ;  the  gerusia  was  too  hel}>- 
less,  simple,  and  antiquated  for  this  purpose ;  and 
accordingly  the  sphere   of  its  operations   appears 
to  have   been   confined  to  domestic  affairs.     And 
lastly,  as  the  finances  of  Sparta  became  continually 
an  object  of  greater  and  greater  importance,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  officers  necessarily  increased,  who  had, 
as  i^  appears,  at  all  times  the  management  of  the 
treasury. 

7.   There  are  some  other  facts  which  may  be 

added    respecting   the   official   proceedings   of   the 

ephors.     They  commenced  their  annual  office  with 

the  autumnal  solstice,  the  beginning  of  the  Lacedae- 

inoniBn  year^.     The  first  of  them  gave  his  name  to 

the   year  (ctovu/xo^),  which  was  called  after  him  in 

all  public  transactions.     They  commenced  their  offi- 

e  Leg-  IV.  p.  712  p.    Polit.         BDodwelldeCyc.  Diss. VIII. 
II.  6.  14-  S'  V- 3^^'    Manso,  vol.  II.  p. 

V  Plutarch.  Cleom.  10.  '    379. 

vol-.  II.  K 
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dal  duties  with  a  species  of  edict,  by  which  the  se^ 
cret  officers  {KpvwToi)  were  sent  out :  it  appears  from 
this  that  they  also  exercised  a  superintendence  over 
the  discipline  of  the  Helots  and  Periceci^.  In  the 
same  edict  it  was  ordered  ^^  to  shave  the  beards  and 
^^  obey  the  laws^y'  the  former  being  a  metaphorical, 
and  indeed  rather  a  singular  expression  for  subject 
tion  and  obedience.  They  held  their  daily  meetings 
in  the  ephors'  office  {af%(Lhv\  in  which  they  also  eat 
together^.  In  this  house  foreigners  and  ambassa^ 
dors  were  introduced,  and  hospitably  entertained^. 
Next  to  the  Ephoreum  stood  a  temple  of  Fear, 
which  the  dictatorial  power  of  these  magistrates 
doubtless  inspired  in  the  citizens '°.  Lastly,  these 
officers  also  required  a  religious  foundation*  for  their 
dignity.  The  ephors  at  certain  periods  saw  dreams 
in  the  temple  of  Pasiphaa  at  Thalamae,  and  their 
visions  were  politically  interpreted :  we  know  that 
a  dream  of  this  kind  stimulated  the  Spartans  to  re- 
turn to  their  ancient  equality".  Of  their  periodical 
inspection  of  the  heavens  we  have  already  spoken, 
when  treating  of  the  kingly  office^:  and  it  is  re- 


h  Which  also  explains  the 
afiair  with  the  Aulonits  in 
Xen.  HeU.  III.  3.  8. 

'  Aristot.  ap.  Plutarch.Cleom. 
9.  de  sera  Num.  Vind.  4.  p. 
222.  KtiptfrBai  t6v  fivaraica  ml 
vpo<r€x*w  Tois  v6/un£.  Concern- 
ing the  Laconian  word  fivcrra^, 
see  Hesychius  and  Valcken. 
ad  Adoniaz.  p.  288. 

*  Pausan.  III.  11.  2.  Plu- 
tarch. Cleom.  8.  Ag.  16. 

*  See  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth. 
p.  237.  Comp.  iElian.  V.  H. 
II.  15.  This  building  therefore 
corresponds  to  the  Prytaneum 


at  Athens,  in  which  the  civil 
laws  (a(ov€s:)  were  kept,  and 
ambassadors  entertained,  toge- 
ther with  certain  distinguished 
citizens :  indeed  the  prytanes 
of  Athens  themselres,  as  being 
presidents  of  the  public  assem- 
bly, have  some  similarity  to 
the  ephors. 

»"  Plutarch  Cleom.  8,  9. 

"  Plut.  Ag.  9.  Cic.  de  Div. 
I.  43,  96.  Compare  Manso, 
vol.  III.  I.  p.  261.  Siebelis  ad 
Pausan.  III.  26.  1. 

"  Above,  ch.  6.  §.  6. — ^The 
ephors  also  had  certain  duties 
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markable  that  this  custom,  which  was  doubtless  of 
great  antiquity,  occurs  first  in  very  late  times,  and 
was  used  in  support  of  the  tyranny  of  the  ephors 
over  the  kings.  It  is  these  later  times  in  particular 
which  confirm  the  assertion  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter,  that  the  ephoralty  was  the  moving 
element,  the  principle  of  change,  in  the  Spartan  con*- 
stitution,  and,  in  the  ^id,  the  cause  of  its  final  dis-* 
solution;  for  the  ephors,  being  brought  by  means 
of  their  jurisdiction  and  their  political .  duties  into 
extensive  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  were 
the  first  to  give  up  the  severe  customs  of  ancient 
Sparta,  and  to  admit  a  greater  Iiunuy  of  manners* 
Even  Aristotle  censures  their  relaxed  mode  of  lifef*. 
It  is  still  more  to  our  purpose  that  the  decrees 
which  undermined  the  constitution  of  Sparta  origi-* 
nated  from  these  magistrates :  it  was  the  ephor  Epi- 
tadeus  who  first  carried  through  the  law  permitting 
the  free  inheritance  of  property.  For  this  reason  it 
was  necessary  for  the  royal  heroes  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes,  when,  in  a  firuitless  but  glorious  struggle 
with  the  degenerate  age,  they  undertook  to  restore 
the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  to  begin  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  ephors  *i. 

8.  The  undefined  and  vague  nature  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  ephors'  is  strongly  opposed  to  the 
accurate  designation  of  the  duties  of  the  other  an- 
nual officers.  Although  there  were  many  officers  of 
this  description  at  Sparta,  we  seldom  find  any  men- 
tion of  them,  as  they  rarely  overstepped  the  !egal 

to  perform  at  the  sacrifices  of  wished  to  effect,  Ariatot.  Pol. 

Minerva    Chalcioecus»    Polyb.  V.  1.5. 

IV.  35.  2.  '    See   the    compariaoo    of 

p  'Avct/Wyi;  Haira,  II.  6.  1 6.  Philo  de  Provid.  2.  p.  80.  Au- 

<>  Which  Pausanias  had  once  cher. 
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bounds  of  their  authority.  Yet  it  is  possible  that 
the  name  rik^^  which  is  so  frequently  used  for  the 
presidents  of  the  assembly,  and  the  high  court  for 
state  offences,  and  which  to  a  foreigner  rather  con- 
cealed than  explained  the  internal  affairs  of  Sparta, 
comprehended  other  magistrates,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  besides  the  kings,  coun- 
cillors, and  ephors.  The  nomophylaces  and  bidiaeiS 
as  well  as  the  ephors,  had  their  houses  of  meeting 
{iirXfia)  in  the  market-place.  The  duties  of  the  for- 
mer officers  is  declared  by  their  name,  of  their  num- 
ber we  know  nothing ;  of  the  latter  there  were  five, 
and  their  business  was  to  inspect  the  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises". The  harmosjmi  were  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  manners  of  the  women  ^ ;  the  buagi  re- 
gulated a  part  of  the  education ;  to  the  empelori  be- 
longed the  market-police  3^.  The  polemarchs  also,  in 
addition  to  their  military  functions,  had  a  civil,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  judicial  power.  In  some 
Laconian  inscriptions,  belonging  to  the  Roman 
time,  many  names  of  nomophylaces,  buagi,  and  (tvV- 
crnoi  of  the  magistrates  are  recorded ;  the  meaning  of 


*  Compare  also  the  Scholiast, 
and  Ducker  ad  Thucyd.  I.  58. 
Sturz  Lex.  Xen.  IV.  p.  276. 
A{  dpxaif  rh  apx^ta  is  the  same, 
Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  800. 
In  the  army  ol  iv  rikit  are  the 
officers  down  to  the  Penteco- 
ster,  Xen.  Hell.  III.  5.  22,  23. 

*  Pausan.  III.  1 1 .  2. 

**  A  irp€irfivt  pofiotffvX&KMy  in 
recent  inscriptions,  Boeckh 
Corp.  Inscript.  Nos.  1363, 
1364.  So  also  a  n-pcV/Sw  /3i- 
dc«y  in  the  inscription  cited 
p.  133,  note  *".  (hence  /9/d«oi 
ntpi  r6y  in  inscriptions  of  late 


date),  and  there  were  3ix  bidei 
inclusively  of  this  one,  as  the 
inscription  quoted  in  note  ^, 
and  another  of  Fourmont*s, 
prove.  See  above,  page  94. 
note  **.  Why  I  pass  over  Four- 
mont's  pretended  ancient  in- 
scriptions it  is  needless  to  say. 

*  Hesych.  in  v. 

>  Hesych.  in  v.  In  later 
times  also  ayopatfOfUH,  in  the 
inscription  in  note  ^.  Hesy- 
chius's  translation  drffiapxoi  does 
not  even  explain  the  name  of 
the  ywpoaKrm. 
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the  latter  distinction  is  obscure.  The  election  of 
regular  noiDophylaces  was  an  occurrence  somewhat 
unusual  2.  With  regard  to  later  times  we  may  fur- 
ther observe,  that  the  ephoralty,  which  was  abo- 
lished by  Cleomenes,  was  reestablished  under  the 
Homan  dominion^;  and  that  the  same  king  insti- 
tuted a  college  of  iraTpovofjLoi  in  the  place  of  the  coun- 
cillors^, although  Pausanias  again  mentions  geron- 
tes ;  unless  it  is  possible  that  the  two  councils  co- 
existed. An  inscription  of  the  second  century  of  the 
C!hristian  era^  mentions  a  ain^iKo^  at  Sparta,  a  public 
advocate,  and  ^a/Aoa/o/xacTT^^,  a  public  inquisitor,  and 
interpreter  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  concerning 
whom,  as  well  as  others  of  the  magistrates  here 
mentioned,  we  will  say  more  hereafter**. 


*  Flut.  Ages.  30.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  1 89. 

**  Meurs.  Misc.  Lac.  II.  4. 

**  Corsini  Not.  Graec.  Diss. 
V.  p.  95. 

^  Boeckh  No.  1364;  com- 
pare Boeckh  p.  611. 

^  Since  the  first  appearance 
of  this  work,  Boeckh,  in  his 
Corp.  Inscript.  vol.  I.  p.  605, 
has  shewn  that  the  iraTp6pofjboi 
obtained  indeed  the  power  of 
the  senate ;  but  that  Uie  latter 
body  still  possessed  an  hono- 
rary dignity,  comp.  ib.  p.  610. 
He  further  proves,  p.  606,  that 
the  first  patrofwmus  was  the  rir^- 
wfA09  of  the  state ;  and  that  the 
expression  M  rov  itlva,  in  the 


lists  of  magistrates,  refers  to 
him.  The  regular  number  of 
the  nomophylaces,  according 
to  Boeckh's  references  to 
Fourmont's  Inscriptions,  p. 
609,  was  also  five.  There  was 
however  sometimes  a  sixth. 
The  bidieei  are  called  in  the 
Inscriptions  pidtoi,  or  fildvot; 
this,  according  to  Boeckh's  in- 
genious explanation,  is  the  La- 
conian  form  of  tdvot,  Hdvoi,  and 
signifies  witnesses  and  judges 
among  the  youth.  Compare 
the  toT^p  Horn.  IL  XVIII.  801. 
XXIIL  486.  and  concerning 
the  Tdvoi  in  ancient  laws,  see 
iElius  Dionysius  quoted  by  Eu- 
stathius  on  the  firist  passage. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

On  the  Cosmi  ofCrete^  Prytanes  qfCorinlh^  ^c.     On  the 
Artyn<B  and  Demiurgi  in  other  cities, 

1.  The  cosmi  of  Crete  are  compared  by  Aristotle, 
Ephorus,  and  Cicero,  with  the  ephors  of  Laceds- 
mon^.  We  are  first  led  to  suspect  the  correctness 
of  this  comparison  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  extensive  power  of  the  ephoralty  did  not 
exist  in  the  ancient  constitution  of  Sparta,  and  con*- 
sequently  there  could  not  have  been  any  thing  cor^- 
responding  with  it  in  the  sister  constitution  of  Crete. 
This  conjecture  is  still  further  confirmed  when  we 
remember  that  the  cosmi  were  chosen  from  particu<- 
lar  families,  rather  according  to  their  dignity  than 
their  personal  merits  ^  For  to  take  away  from- the 
c^ce  of  ephors  their  election  from  among  the  people 
would  be  to  give  up  its  most  essential  characteristic. 
If  then  we  abandon  this  comparison,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  find  some  other  analogous  ofiice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  similarity  between  the  two  con- 
stitutions, and  it  will  then  appear  that  the  parallel 
magistrates  to  the  cosmi  in  the  Spartan  government 
were  the  kings ;  whom  indeed  the  cosmi  appear  to 
have  succeeded,  as  the  prytanes,  artynae,  &c.  in  other 
states,  the  expiring  monarchical  dignity  having  been 
replaced  by  an  aristocratical  magistrate. 

This  assertion  is  confirmed  by  whatever  know- 
ledge we  have  of  the  powers  of  the  cosmi,  which 
indeed  chiefly  regards  their  influence  in  foreign  af- 
fairs.    They  were  commanders  in  war,  like  the 

^  Polit.  II.  7.  3. — ^ap.  Strab.  in  his  Dissert.  Antiquar. 
X.  p.  482  A.— de  Rep.  II.  33.  ^  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  5. 
Van  Dale  de  Ephoris  et  Cosmia 
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kings  of  Sparta^.  They  conducted  the  negociations 
with  foreign  ambassadors  (although  these  last  some- 
times spoke  before  the  public  assembly) ;  and  they 
affixed  their  official  name  to  the  treaties,  as  well  as 
to  all  decrees  of  the  state*'.  They  provided  for  the 
ambassadors  during  their  residence',  and  prepared 
for  them  the  necessary  documents'^.  They  appear 
to  have  themselves  gone  as  ambassadors  to  neigh- 
bouring and  friendly  states  ^  For  the  internal  go- 
vernment and  administration  of  the  state  they  shared 
the  power  of  the  senate,  with  which  body  they  con- 
sulted on  important  affairs "'.  The  decrees  passed 
in  this  council  were  then  laid  before  the  public  as- 
sembly for  its  decision,  according  to  the  manner 
above  stated".  On  an  occasion  therefore  of  the  om- 
nexion  of  two  Cretan  cities  by  iVo^roAirc/tf,  the  cosmi 
of  the  one  state,  who  were  resident  in  the  other 
city,  went  together  into  the  house  of  meeting  (^- 
X€roy)  of  the  cosmi  and  of  the  senate  (as  it  appears), 
and  sat  among  them  in  the  public  assembly^.  The 
common  routine  of  business  they  appear  to  have 
conducted  with  a  large  executive  power  p;  they 
must,  for  example,  have  had  a  compulsive  author- 
ity, in  order  to  force  a  person  who  had  kidnapped 
citizens  of  a  foreign  state,  against  the  right  of  asy- 

8  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  3.  KOfiurai  *Hpod6rm  mi  McrrxXct. 

'*   ?do{€   roU    K&aiuns  xal   r$         ^  A&    it  appears   from   the 

n^cc.  treaty  of  the  Hierapytnians,  p. 

'  Treaty  between  the  Hiera-  130. 
pytnii  and  Priansii  in  Chishull's         ™'  Ephoms    ap.    Strab.    p. 

Ant.  Asiat.  pag.  130.  irp€iyrfla  484  B. 
(n-pctyfio,  legatio)  ^  Z  tA  xp^lay         »  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  4. 
^XB  iFoprfi»,  irapex^vrmf  ol  Kdcfun.         ^  Treaty  of  the   Hierapyt- 

^  Cnosian  decree^  ibid.  p.  nians,  p.  130.     A  different  re- 

121.  t6s  di  K6a'i»o9  l^fuv  ciyrrypo-  gulation  in  that  of  the  Latians 

^v  r«d«  rf  ^IraifUa-ftaros  trt^fM'-  and  Olontians,  p.  134. 
yiaaPTtu  r$  bafunriq  at^payUii  o9ro-  P  Vid.  ibid.  p.  130. 
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lum,  to  r^tore  them  4.  In  judicial  matters  they 
performed,  in  the  times  at  least  subsequent  to  Alex- 
ander, certain  duties  which  had  a  resemblance  to 
the  introduction  of  the  lawsuits  by  the  Athenian 
magistrates^.  They  themselves  however  were  not 
on./  subject  to  certain  punishments  for  omission  of 
their  duties,  but  they  could  also  be  indicted,  appa- 
rently during  the  continuance  of  their  office".  Upon 
the  whole,  without  having  equal  dignity,  they  had 
more  power  and  more  extensive  duties  than  the 
Spartan  kings ;  yet  both  were  limited  by  the  large 
number  of  the  college  of  cosmi,  for  it  contained  ten 
members.  The  college  had  power  to  degrade  indi- 
viduals, although  the  office  was  limited  to  a  year,  each 
individual  being  also  permitted  to  tender  his  resig- 
nation within  that  period  ^  The  first  of  them  gave 
his  name  to  the  year ;  he  was  called  protocosmus", 
although  he  had  probably  no  distinct  privileges. 
The  senate  was  chosen  from  persons  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  cosmus;  it  was  not  however  so  ar- 


^  Decree  of  the  latronians 
and  Sybritians,  p.  113,  IT4. 
ol  K^fUfi — hrevayKaiovrtAv  mrobi- 

'  Ibid.  p.  131.  The  Hiera- 
pytnians  and  Priansians  had 
for  a  time  had  no  commercium 
juris  dandi  repetendique  (kowo- 
dUiov) ;  in  this  treaty  it  is 
agreed  that  the  cosmi  of  the 
year  shall  bring  before  a  court 
appointed  by  both  cities  those 
lawsuits  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  want  of  a  com- 
mon tribunal;  that  they  shall 
carry  them  through  during  the 
term  of  their  office,  and  give 
sureties  for  this  in  a  month 
after    the    conclusion   of    the 


treaty.  Then  follow  similar 
stipulations  for  the  ^ture. 

^  In  the  treaty  of  the  Hiera- 
pytnians,  p.  1 3 1 ,  it  is  permit- 
ted that  a  ypaxpri  rifirjr6s,  accord- 
ing to  the  Athenian  custom, 
should  be  instituted  against 
the  cosmus;  in  the  decree  of 
the  Sybritians  (p.  1 14.),  how- 
ever, die  cosmi  are  guaranteed, 
for  a  particular  exercise  of 
their  power,  to  be  didfuoi  xaX 
awir<$dueoft  iratras  lofiias. 

'  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  7. 

"  Lyctian  Inscript.  Gruter. 
p.  194.  I5>  Ol  av¥  run  ic6<riuit 
frequently  occurs.  Cf.  Polyb. 
XXIII.  15.  I. 
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ranged  that  each  cosmus  on  the  cessation  of  his 
office  became  a  senator  (as  at  Athens,  after  the  time 
of  Solon,  every  archon,  if  no  complaint  was  made 
against  him,  became  a  member  of  the  Areopagus), 
but  the  senators  were  selected  from  among  the  for- 
mer cosmi  after  a  fresh  examination.  For  the  num- 
ber of  the  senators  was  doubtless  limited,  and  was 
not  sufficiently  great  to  comprehend  all  the  cosmi. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  the  power  of  the  cosmi 
had  acquired  a  tyrannical  character.  The  number 
of  the  families  from  which  they  were  chosen  had 
become  less  numerous ;  individual  families  had  ac- 
quired an  immediate  influence  upon  the  government, 
and  their  disputes  had  created  parties,  in  which  the 
whole  nation  took  a  share.  By  this  means  the  con- 
stitution had  been  converted  into  an  aristocratical 
dynasty,  since  the  democratic  element,  the  public 
assembly,  was  too  feeble  to  put  an  end  to  these  dis- 
sensions. To  this  was  added,  at  a  time  when  men 
had  ceased  to  venerate  ancient  customs,  a  want  of 
written  laws.  When  powerful  families  feared  for 
the;  issue  of  a  lawsuit,  they  prevented  the  election 
of  the  cosmi,  and  an  oKeafxia,  as  it  was  called,  arose  % 
in  which  the  chief  families  and  their  dependents 
were  opposed  to  one  another  as  enemies.  This  state 
of  things  had  at  that  time  been  introduced  in  se- 
veral of  the  chief  cities  of  Crete :  at  the  time  how- 
ever when  the  alliance  between  the  Priansii  and 
Hierapytnii  (which  is  still  extant)  was  agreed  to, 
the  government  appears  to  have  been  better  regu- 

^  This  sense  is  required  by  written  thus ;  iravrwv  di  0avX<^ 

the  context  in  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  rarov  t6  t^s  OKoafuas,   j}y  oi/vt- 

7.  7 ;  so  that  after  the  words  araai    iroXkaxK,    Stop    fi^    HUas 

Tw  tvvar&v,  rivis  should  be  re-  ^vkarrai    dovvat,    rwf    dwar&p 

stored,   and   the    passage    be  river. 
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lated,  and  the  powers  of  the  aristocracy  to  have 
been  considerably  diminished.  But  before  the  time 
of  Polybius  a  complete  revolution  had  taken  place, 
by  which  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was  abo- 
lished5  and  the  election  of  all  magistrates  founded 
on  democratic  principles  y ;  a  revolution  which  gra- 
dually overthrew  all  the  ancient  institutions;  so 
that  the  writer  just  mentioned  cannot  discover  the 
least  resemblance  between  the  Spartan  and  Cretan 
governments,  the  original  similarity  of  which  can- 
not be  doubted.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  cosmi, 
as  far  as  we  know,  were  the  chief  magistrates  in  all 
the  cities  of  Crete ;  and  their  constitutions  were  in 
all  essential  points  the  same;  a  proof  that  these 
cities,  although  originally  foimded  by  different 
tribes,  were  in  their  political  institutions  deter- 
mined by  the  governing,  that  is,  the  Doric  race'^. 
In  the  time  of  Plato,  Cnosus  was  still,  as  in  the 
time  of  Minos,  considered  the  chief  seat  of  ancient 
Cretan  institutions;  Ephorus,  on  the  other  hand, 
observes,  that  they  had  been  less  preserved  in  this 
town  than  among  the  Lyctians,  Gortynians,  and  other 
small  cities  \ 

8.  With  the  Cretan  cosmi  may  be  compared  the 
magistrates  named  prytanes,  who  in  Corinth,  as 
well  as  in  other  states,  succeeded  in  the  plabe  of  the 
kings.  The  numerous  clan  of  the  Bacchiadae  was 
not  content  that  certain  individuals  of  their  num- 
ber should  exercise  the  government  as  an  hereditary 
right  for  life,  but  wished  to  obtain  a  larger  share 
in  it,  and  to  give  the  enjoyment  of  the  supreme 

y  VI.  46.  4.     From  the  con-     nually  in  Crete, 
text  it  is  plain  that  the  senate         ■  Similarly  Tittmann,  p.  413. 
was  at  that  time  chosen  an-         *  Strabo,  p.  481  B. 
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power  to  a  greater  number.  The  only  difference, 
however,  which  e^sted.  between  a  prytanis  and  a 
king  was,  that  the  former  was  elected,  and  only 
held  his  office  for  a  year,  by  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  administer  it  according  to  the  will  of  his 
clan,  into  the  body  of  which  he  was  soon  to  return. 
In  this  state  doubtless  there  was  also  a  gerusia,  but 
perhaps  only  consisting  of  Bacchiad^.  As  the  Ba&- 
chiadse  only  intermarried  with  persons  of  their  own 
family,  they  formed  an  aristoa*atic  caste,  whose  go- 
vernment, which  lasted  for  ninety  years,  must  have 
been  exceedingly  oppressive^.  As  Corcyra  was 
founded  from  Corinth  before  the  commencement  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  Cypselidae,  we  find  that  in  the 
latter  state  annual  pr}rtanes,  chosen  apparently 
from  among  the  aristocracy,  remained  the  supreme 
magistrates  even  in  a  democratic  age^. 

The  power  of  the  prytanis,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  came  next  in  order  to  that  of  king,  and 
hence  the  ancient  Charon  of  Lampsacus  called  the 
Spartan  kings  prytanes  ^ ;  which  was  also  the  pro- 
pel* name  of  one  of  them.  The  early  kings  of  Delphi 
weTe  also,  at  least  about  360  B.  C,  called  prytanes  ^ ; 
in  which  state  there  was  for  a  long  time  an  aristo- 


^  See  Herod.  V.  92.  Pau- 
san.  II.  4.    See  book  I.  ch.  8. 

^  See  the  great  inscription, 
earlier  than  the  Roman  times, 
in  Boeckh's  Staatshaushalttmg, 
vol.  II.  p.  403,  in  which  An* 
stomenes  the  prytanis,  the  son 
of  Aristolaidas,  a  Hyllean,  is 
mentioned,  whose  head  occurs 
on  a  coin  in  connexion  with 
the  head  of  Hercules.  Another 


inscription  in  the  same  book 
also  mentions  four  prytanes 
together.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  government  was  de* 
mocratic,  since  the  iikia  was 
also  a  court  of  Justice,  p.  406. 
'  Suidas :  Xdpmv  npvrmis  fj 
SipXavrti  liaxuboMjiovl^ov,  It  is 
also  used  for  king  by  Pindar 
and  ifischylus. 

Paus.  X.  2.  3. 
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cratic  goyenunent,  similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  Homeric  age^.  The  number  of  the  pr3rtanes 
was  in  general  only  one  or  two  8^.  At  Rhodes  there 
were  two  in  a  year,  each  of  whom  had  the  prece- 
dence for  six  months  ^' ;  so  that  sometimes  one,  some- 
times two  prytanes  are  mentioned ;  they  managed 
the  public  affairs  with  great  power  in  the  Pryta- 
neum,  in  which  building  the  archives  of  the  city 
were  preserved,  and  foreign  ambassadors  received'. 
Yet  their  powers  cannot  have  been  excessive  in  the 
free  constitution,  which  Rhodes,  at  its  most  flou- 
rishing  period,  enjoyed.  For  the  senate,  which  was 
chosen  on  purely  democratic  principles,  as  we  shall 
see  below,  shared  the  management  of  all  public  af- 
fairs with  the  prytanes;  the  people  however  exer- 
cised the  supreme  power  in  the  general  assembly, 
voted  by  cheirotonia'',  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  even  led  in  its  deliberations  by  the  magistrates 
alone  ^  Yet  the  government  of  Rhodes  was  never, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  a  complete 
democracy  " ;  perhaps  it  approximated  at  the  period 


f  See  book  II.  ch.  i.  §.8. 
Compare  the  history  in  Ari- 
stot.  Pol.  V.  3.  3.  Plut.  Praec. 
Rep.  ger.  52.  p.  200.  sq. 

^  See  Dissen*s  Commentary 
and  my  note  to  Pindar  Nem. 
XI.  4.  where  now  I  agree  with 
Boeckh,  that  the  iraipoi  com- 
pose the  ^\^,  over  which  the 
npvravis  presides. 

^  This  I  infer  from  Polyb. 
XXVII.  6.  2.  IrpamcXtow  npV' 
ravfvorros  r^y  dcvrrpoy  tKfurfvop. 
Comp.   Paulsen   de  Rhodo,  p. 

56. 

'  See  particularly  Polyb.  XV. 


23.  3.  XVI.  15.  8.  XXIII.  3. 
10.  XXIX.  4.  4.  XXIX.  5.  6. 

dpx;q    fiaXurra    avTOKpdT0»p,    Ap- 

pian.  Bell.  Civ.  IV.  66.  Comp. 
Plut.  Pr«c.  Rep.  ger.  17.  p. 
173.  Liv.  XLII .  45 .  Poseidonius 
the  historian  was  prytanis  at 
Rhodes,  Strabo  VII.  p.  316. 

k  Polyb.  XXIX.  4.  I. 

'  Polybius  and  Appius  ubi 
sup.  mention  d^/ioyovyol ;  the 
former  writer  had  also  ex- 
plained the  rp6iros  rrjs  drffuiyo- 
plas,  but  the  passage  is  lost. 

«"  Strabo  XIV.  p.  652.  See 
below,  ch.  9.  §.  3. 
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of  the  greatest  power  of  these  islanders  to  the  pcU^ 
tela,  or  moderate  democracy  of  Aristotle °.  But  the 
power  of  the  prytanes,  who  were  also  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates in  Ionian,  and  especially  jEolian^  states, 
was  not  every  where  so  wisely  restrained ;  in  Mile- 
tus their  authority  was  nearly  tyrannical  p.  In  all 
places  the  prjrtanes  inherited  from  the  kings  the  ce- 
lebration of  public  sacrifices,  which  they  generally 
performed  in  particular  buildings,  in  the  market^ 
place,  on  the  common  hearth  of  the  state  {koiwi 
i<rTia).  So  the  prytanis  of  Tenedos,  to  whom  Pindar 
has  composed  an  ode  for  the  sacrifice  upon  entrance 
into  his  office  (eicnr'^piov).  In  Cos  a  divination  from 
fire  was  probably  connected  with  the  sacrifices  of 
the  prytanis^.  These  sacrifices,  the  public  banquets, 
together  with  the  reception  of  foreign  ambassadors, 
belonged  at  Athens  to  the  fifty  prytanes,  as  was  the 
case  at  Rhodes  and  Cos?  But  the  political  signifi- 
cation of  the  name  had,  imder  the  democratic  go- 
vernment of  Athens,  become  entirely  different  from 
that  which  it  bore  in  other  more  aristocratic  consti- 
tutions. 

4.  The  striking  dissimilarity  in  the  duties  of  the 
prytanes  in  the  Athenian  and  in  the  early  constitu- 
tions of  Greece,  and  a  conviction  that  the  democracy 
of  Athens,  although  relatively  modern,  had  so  com- 
pletely brought  into  oblivion  the  former  institutions. 


"  See  Ubbo  Emmius  de  Rep, 
Rhod, 

^  Ad  Pmd.  ubi  sup. 

p  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  4.  3. — ^The 
prytanes  of  Cyzicus  were  on 
the  other  hand  democratic. 

9  Hesychius  iccpKo^— cxp7to  d« 
airrj  fiaXkov   6    iv  K^   irpvravis. 

Compare  with  this  the  sacrifice 


in  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes. 
The  prytanis  in  the  city  of 
Crotona,  sacred  to  ApoUo, 
went  every  seventh  day  about 
the  altars,  Athen.  XII.  p.  522 
C.  Concerning  the  care  of  the 
prytanes  for  the  kowti  iaria,  see 
Aristot.  Pol.  VI.  5. 
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that  they  can  be  only  recognised  in  insulated  traces 
and  names  which  had  lost  their  ancient  meaning, 
encourage  me  to  offer  some  conjectures  on  the  original 
nature  of  the  office  held  by  the  prytanes  of  Athens. 
There  was  at  Athens  a  court  of  justice  in  the  pry- 
taneum  (hrt  vpuroyc/o^),  which,  in  the  times  of  which 
we  have  an  historical  account,  only  possessed  the 
remnants  of  a  formerly  extensive  criminal  jiu-isdic- 
tion  ^.  Now  that  this  had  once  been  the  chief  court 
in  Athens  is  proved  by  the  name  prytanea,  which 
were  fees  deposited  by  the  parties  before  each  law- 
suit, according  to  the  amoimt  of  value  in  question, 
and  which  served  for  the  maintenance  of  the  judges\ 
The  name  proves  that  these  monies  had  at  one  time 
been  the  pay  of  the  prytanes,  in  their  judicial  capa^ 
city,  like  the  gifts  {iipa)  in  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Furthermore  we  know  that  the  ancient  financial 
office  of  the  colacretae  at  one  time,  as  their  name 
testifies,  collected  their  share  of  the  animals  sacri- 
ficed (which  exactly  resembles  the  perquisites  of  the 
kings  at  Sparta),  and  that  they  always  continued  to 
manage  the  banquets  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  at  a 
later  time  collected  the  justice-fees,  for  example, 
these  very  prytanea  \  From  the  connexion  between 
these  functions,  which  has  not  been  entirely  oblite- 
rated, it  is  manifest  that  the  ancient  judicial  pry- 
tanes formed  a  company  or  syssttioUy  dined  in  pub- 
lic, were  fed  at  the  public  expense,  and,  with  regard 
to  their  revenues,  had  stept  into  the  rights  of  the 

^  See  particularly  AdcIoc.  de  first  explained.     The  Areopa- 

Myst.  p.  37.  gites    idso    probably   received 

'  Boeckh's  Economy  of  A-  their   Kpias  through   these  of- 

thens,  YoL  II.  p.  64.  ficers.     Comp.    Hesych.    and 

<  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  23  a.  where  Photius  in  tcpia^, 
the  nature  of  this  office  was 
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kings,  whose  share  in  the  sacrifices  and  justice-fees 
had  formerly  been  collected  by  the  colacretae.  Al- 
though there  appears  to  be  nothing  inconsistent  in 
this  account,  it  is  nevertheless  singular  that  a  whole 
court  of  justice  bore  the  name  of  prytanes,  whereas 
in  oth^  states  the  number  of  these  magistrates  was 
always  very  small ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  coi\jec- 
ture  that  the  prytanes,  as  in  other  places,  were 
merely  the  leaders  and  presidents  of  this  supreme 
court.  It  is  however  certain  that  kt  later  times  the 
phylobasUeis  presided  in  the  Prytaneum,  four  eupa- 
tridae,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  four  ancient 
tribes;  and  doubtless  performed  other  duties  than 
the  sacred  functions  which  are  ascribed  to  them  " ; 
like  the  phylarchs  of  Epidamnus,  whose  exten- 
sive duties  were  in  later  times  transferred  to  a 
senate  (jSovAi^^.)  We  must  therefore  suppose  that 
these  phylobasUeis,  who,  in  consequence  of  political 
changes,  had  at  an  early  period  fallen  into  oblivion, 
were  once,  under  the  name  of  prytanes,  one  of  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state.  Now  these  four  pry- 
tanes, or  phylobasileis,  were  assisted  in  their  court 
by  the  ephetae,  who,  as  I  have  already  remarked  ^ 
were  before  the  time  of  Solon  identical  with  the 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  when  they  had  the  ma^. 
n^ement  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  a  super- 
intendence over  the  manners  of  the  citizens  in  an 
extended  sense  of  the  word.  Both  these  were  also 
duties  of  the  Doric  gerusia,  to  which  the  kings 
stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation  as  the  prytanes 

"  Hence  Solon  ap.  Hut.  19.  tice.    Pollux   VIII.   iii,  120. 

CK  frpvraveicv  KaTaitKacr$epre£  vir6  Hesych.  in  ^Xo/Soo'iXffis. 
tSw  /Soo-tXcW. — ^They   also   sat         ^  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  1.6. 
together  in  the  royal  porch,         y  Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  6. 
probably  also  as  a  court  of  jus- 
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of  Athens  to  the  areopagites  or  ephetae.  Their 
number  was  fifty-one,  which  probably  includes  the 
basileus:  there  could  not  however  have  been  fifty 
previously  to  the  new  division  of  the  tribes  by  Cleis- 
theneSy  before  which  change  their  number  was 
forty-eight,  according  to  the  four  tribes,  either  with 
or  without  the  phylobasileis. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  there  is  a 
remarkable  correspondence,  both  in  their  respective 
numbers  and  constitutions,  between  the  criminal 
court  and  the  first  administrative  office  in  the  an- 
cient state  of  Athens,  These  latter  were  the  nau- 
crari.  The  naucrari,  who  were  also  anciently  forty- 
eight  in  number,  and  fifty  after  the  new  division  of 
the  tribes,  in  early  times  managed  the  public  re- 
venue, and  therefore  fitted  out  armies  and  fleets*. 
Now  Herodotus  also  mentions  prytanes  of  the  nau- 
crari, who  in  early  times  directed  the  government 
of  Athens  %  Unless  we  suppose  the  existence  of  two 
kinds  of  prytanes  (which  does  not  appear  suitable 
to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  institutions),  the  same 
persons  must  have  presided  over  both  colleges,  and 
have  had  an  equal  share  in  the  jurisdiction  and  go- 
vernment. The  regularity  of  these  institutions 
would  appear  surprising,  if  we  were  not  certain 
that  the  same  order  existed  in  all  the  ancient  poli- 
tical establishments;  at  the  same  time  we  must 
leave  the  relative  powers  of  many  officers,  such,  for 
example,  as  those  of  the  archons  and  prytanes,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  elucidation. 

5.  More  obscure  even  than  the  condition  of  the 
cosmi  and  prytanes  are  the  origin  and  powers  of 

«  Boeckh  in  several  places,         ■  V.  71.    Compare   Schoe- 
Schoemann  de  Comitiis,  p.  364.     mann  de  ComitiiSt  p.  12. 
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the  ARTYNJE  at  Argos^.  They  cannot  have  arisen 
at  a  late  period,  for  example,  after  the  abolition  of 
the  monarchy,  since  the  same  office  existed  in  their 
ancient  colony,  Epidaurus,  whose  constitution  re- 
sembled  that  of  Argos  only  in  the  more  ancient  pe- 
nod.  Since  then  it  did  not  originate  from  the  down- 
fall  of  the  monarchy,  its  origin  may  perhaps  have 
been  owing  to  a  division  of  the  regal  authority,  per- 
haps of  the  civil  and  military  functions.  In  Epi- 
daurus the  artynae  were  presidents  of  a  large  council 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  members  ^ :  in  Argos  they 
are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  a  body  of  eighty 
persons,  and  a  (democratic)  senate  (iSovA^),  of  whose 
respective  powers  we  are  entirely  ignorant**. 

The  present  is  a  convenient  occasion  for  mention- 
ing the  DEMiURGi,  as  several  grammarians  state 
that  they  were  in  particular  a  Doric  magistracy  % 
perhaps,  however,  only  judging  from  the  form  iafAi^ 
ovpyoL  These  magistrates  were,  it  is  true,  not  un- 
common in  the  Peloponnese^  but  they  do  not  occur 
often  in  the  Doric  states.  They  existed  among  the 
Eleans  and  Mantineans^^,  the  Hermioneans^  in  the 
Achaean  league  ^  at  Argos  also*^,  as  well  as  in  Thes- 


^  Olymp.  go.  i.  420  B.  C. 
mentioned  by  Thuc.  V.  47.  Cf. 
j^inetica,  p.  134. 

^  Plut.  Quaest  Graec.  I. 

•'  A  very  numerous  syne- 
drion  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the 
time  of  Cassander,  Diod.  XIX. 

63- 

^  M\.  Dionys.  ap.  Eustath. 
ad  Od.  XVII.  p.  1285.  Rom. 
Hesych.  in  v. 

^  Hence  Philip  (ap.  Demosth. 
de  Corona,  p.  280.)  writes  to 

VOL.  II. 


the  demiurgi  and  synedri  of 
the  Peloponnesians. 

«  Thuc.  ubi  sup. 

^  Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript. 
No.  1 193.  and  see  Boeckh » 
pp.  II.  and  594 

*  Polyb.  XXIV.  5.  16.  Liv. 
XXXII.  22.  XXXVin.30.  and 
Drakenborch's  note,  Plut.  Arat. 
43.  AAMIOPTOl  in  a  Dymsean 
inscription,  ib.  1543. 

^  Etym.  Mag.  p.  265,  45. 
Zonaras  in  v. 
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saly  * ;  officers  named  epidemiurgi  were  sent  by  the 
Corinthians  to  manage  the  government  of  their  co- 
lony Potidaea  "\   The  statements  and  interpretations 
of  the  grammarians  afford  little  instruction :  among 
the  Achaeans  at  least,  their  chief  duty  was  to  trans- 
act business  with  the  people ;  which  renders  it  pro- 
bable,  that  at  Argos  they  were  identical  with  the 
leaders  of  the  people  °;  of  whom,  as  well  as  of  some 
other  public  officers,  whose  functions  admit  of  f^" 
ther  explanation,  we  will  speak  in  the  following* 
chapter. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  clumges  in  the  constitutions  of  Argos,  EpidatirnSy 
JEgina^  Cos,  Rhodes,  Corinth,  Corcyra,  Jmbracia,  Lrfi- 
cadia,  Epidamnus,  ApdUonia,  Syracuse,  Gela,  Agrtgeh- 
turn,  Sicyon,  PMius,  M^gara,  Byzantium,  Chalcedony 
Heraclea  PonHca,  Cnidos,  Melos,  Ther  a,  Cyrene,  Ta- 
rentutn,  Heraclea  Sdritis,  Crotona,  and  Delphi. 

1.  It  is  my  intention  in  the  present  chapter  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  various  accounts  respecting 
the  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  those  Doric 
states,  which  deviated  more  from  their  original  con- 
dition than  Crete  and  Sparta :  having  been  more  af- 
fected by  the  general  revolutions  of  the  Greek  go- 


'  Ibid.  Aristot.  Pol.  III.  i.  °  As  in  Mantinea,  Xen.  HelL 

"'  Thuc.  1. 56.  with  the  Scho-  V.  2.  3.  6.  They  were  diflferent 

lia.  Compare  Suidas  in  Ihjfuovp-  from  the  regular  rcXi;,  Thuc.  V. 

y6f,    'EiTidi^/Atovpyoi  are  uppei*-  47.  In  early  times  the  dafuovp-              i 

demiurgi,  as  the  tfrurrparifYol  in  ydu  were  of  considerable  dmn-              ' 

Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Pto-  tion,  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8. 3.  Com- 

lemies,  were  upper  or  superior  pare  AEginetica  p.  134.                           * 

OTpcerrfyoi,  1 


a 

I 
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vemments,  and  drawn  with  greater  violence  into  the 
strong  current  of  political  change. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  Argos,  I  will  extract 
the  foDowing  particulars  jfrora  former  parts  of  this 
work.  There  were  in  this  state  three  classes  of  per- 
sons ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  Dorians,  distributed  into  four  tribes ;« a 
class  of  Perioeci,  and  also  a  class  of  bondslaves, 
named  gynmesii  °.  The  kings,  who  were  at  first  of 
the  Heraclide  family,  and  afterwards  of  another 
dynasty,  reigned  until  the  time  of  the  Persian  warP; 
there  were  also  officers  named  artynce,  and  a  senate 
possessing  extensive  powers.  All  these  are  traces 
which  seem  to  prove  a  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween the  constitutions  of  Argos  and  Sparta,  at  least 
thev  shew  that  there  was  no  essential  difference. 
But  this  similarity  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  de- 
struction of  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens,  in  the 
battle  with  Cleomenes,  and  the  consequent  admission 
of  many  Perioeci  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  ^.  Soon 
after  this  period,  we  find  Argos  flourishing  in  popu- 
lation, industry,  and  wealth';  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  democratic  constitution":  which  however  was 
ill  adapted  to  acquire  the  ascendency  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  which  Argos  endeavoured  to  obtain  after 
the  peace  of  Nicia^.  Hence  the  people  appointed  a 
board  of  twelve  men,  with  ftiU  powers  to  conclude 
treaties  with  any  Greek  state  that  was  willing  to 
join  their  party;  in  case  however  of  Sparta  or  Athens 

"  See  above  ch.  4.  §.  1.  '  Diod.  XII.  75. 

p  See  ch.  6.  §.  10.    The  no-  •  See    particularly  Thucyd. 

Cions  of  the  ancients,  on  the  V.  29.  41.  44. — r6  wXrjBos  r^- 

subject  of  the  Argive   kings,  <f}i<raTo  (404  B.  C).   Demosth. 

seem  very  vague  and  doubtful,  'de  Rhod.  Libert,  p.  197. 

'I  Book  I.  ch.  8.  §.  7. 

l2 
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proposing  any  such  alliance,  the  question  was  to  be 
first  referred  to  the  whole  people '.     The  state  also, 
in  order  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  army,  levied  a 
body  of  well-armed  men",  who  were  selected  from 
the  higher  ranks  ^.     It  was  however  natural  that 
these  should  endanger  the  democracy,  which  after 
the   battle   of  Mantinea  (Olymp.  90.  8.  B.  C.  418.) 
they  overthrew,  in  concert  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
after  having  put  the  demagogues  to  death  y.     Their 
dominion  however  only  lasted  for  eight  months,  as 
an  insurrection  and  battle  within  the  city  deprived 
them  of  their  power,  and  reinstated  the  democracy  % 
which  change  Alcibiades  the  Athenian  completed  by 
the  expulsion  of  many  oligarchs,  who  were  still  re- 
maining in  the  city  ** ;  afterwards  he  wished  to  over- 
throw the  democracy  by  means  of  his  friends  '*,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  were  all  killed.     Still 
however  two  parties  must  have  continued  to  exist  in 
this  state.     Mneas  the  Tactician  relates,  that  the 
rich,  purposing  to  attack  the  people  for  the  second 
time,  and  on  a  certain  night  having  introduced  many 
soldiers  into  the  city,  the  leaders  of  the  people  hastUy 
summoned   an    assembly,  and    ordered   that  every 
armed  man  should  that  night  pass  muster  in  his 
tribe  ^,  by  which  means  the  rich  were  prevented 


'  Thuc.  V.  27,  28. 
"  See  the   passages   quoted 
above,  p.  57.  note  "^. 

*  Aristotle  Pol.  II.  3. 5.  calls 

them  Toifs  yvrnpifiovf, 

y  Aristot.  ubi  sup.  Diod.  XII. 
80.  Thuc.  V.  81.  t6v  iv''Afryti 
ii^fiov  KariXviray,  xai  oKiyapxia 
Koriarri,  cf.  76. 

*  In  July  of  417  B.  C.  Thuc. 
V.  82.  Diod.  XII.  80. 


81. 


Thuc.  V.  84.    Diod.  XII. 


bThuc.  VI.  61.  Diod.  XIII. 

5. 

^  C.  II. — navTos,  livrat  iKurhp, 
the  emendation  of  Casaubon, 
who  wishes  to  introduce  the 
word  tKaroarvs,  does  not  agree 
with  what  follows.  Perhaps 
there  were  at  that  time  ten 
tribes  at  Argos,  as  in  Athens, 
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from  uniting  themselves  in  a  body.  The  leaders  of 
the  people  (Sij/xgi;  npoararat  ^)  are  here  manifestly  de- 
mocratic magistrates,  who  rose  to  power  during  the 
contests  between  the  opposite  factions,  and  differed 
chiefly  from  the  demagogues  of  Athens,  in  that  their 
authority  was  official,  without  which  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  convene  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  although  the  title  of  ^|Mv  vpoaraTrj^  in  the 
Doric  states,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  sometimes  denotes 
merely  a  person  who  by  his  character  and  eloquence 
had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  we 
shall  yet  produce  hereafter  certain  proofs,  when  we 
speak  of  Gela  and  Calymna,  that  Mfxav  grpooToraf  was 
also  the  title  of  a  public  officer. 

When,  during  the  peace  of  Artaxerxes,  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  ceased  to  possess  any  extensive  share 
in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  in  the  Peloponnes^, 
in  those  cities  which  had  hitherto  been  under  an  oli- 
garchical rule,  a  spirit  of  ungovernable  licentiousness 
and  ochlocracy  arose ;  every  where  there  were  vexa- 
tious accusations,  banishments,  and  confiscations,  and 
in  particular  of  the  property  of  such  persons  as  had 
filled  public  offices  under  the  guidance  of  Sparta : 
though,  even  during  that  period,  (in  Olymp.  101.  3. 
B.  C.  374.)  Argos  had  been  a  place  of  refuge  for  ba- 
nished democrats  ^.  But  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
when  the  power  of  Lacedaemon  was  completely 
broken,  and  the  Peloponnese  had  for  a  certain  time 


and  the  x^*^  Xoyabtt  are  here  25  2  A.  was  irpooranis  rrje  v6k€»s 

meant :  but  even  then  it  would  at  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  O- 

be  difficult  to  fix  the  time  of  chus,  was  probably  an  officer 

this  event.  of  this  description.    Compare 

^  Compare  Flut.  Alcib.  14.  what  was  said  on  the  demiurgic 

Nicostratus,  who  according  to  ch.  8.  §.  5. 
TheopompuB  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.         «  Diod.  XV.  40. 
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lost  its  leader,  the  greatest  anarchy  began  to  prevail 
in  Argos.  Demagogues  stirred  up  the  people  so  vio-' 
lently  against  all  privileged  or  distinguished  persons, 
that  the  latter  thought  themselves  driven  to  plot  the 
overthrow  of  the  democracy  ^  The  scheme  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  people  raged  with  the  greatest  fe^ 
rocity  against  the  real  or  supposed  conspirators.  On 
this  occasion,  more  than  1200  of  the  diief  persons 
(many  upon  mere  suspicion)  were  put  to  death  £; 
and  at  length  the  demagogues,  as,  fearing  to  carry 
through  the  measures  which  themselves  had  origi- 
nated, they  endeavoured  to  avoid  putting  them  into 
execution,  suffered  the  same  fate.  This  state  of 
things  was  called  by  the  name  of  onctn-oA/cr/xo^,  or  club- 
law ;  it  appears  to  have  been  a  time  when  the 
strongest  man  was  the  most  powerful.  When  the 
Athenians  heard  of  these  transactions,  they  purified 
their  market-place,  thinking  that  the  whole  of  Greece 
was  polluted  by  such  atrocities  ^ :  it  was  probably  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Argives  themselves  offered 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  the  mild  Jupiter  (Zcvf  Mei- 
Xix^c^),  for  the  free  blood  which  had  been  shed'. 
Notwithstanding  these  proceedings,  the  rich  and  dis- 
tinguished continued  to  be  persecuted  at  Ai^fos  with 
the  greatest  violence  ^ ;  for  which  the  ostracism,  a 
custom  introduced  from  Athens  \  together  with  other 


'Diod.  XV.  57.  s8. 

8  Plutarch  (Praec.  Reip.  ger. 
17.  p.  175.)  reckons  1500  in 
aU.  He  is  followed  by  Hella* 
dius  Chrestom.  p.  979.  in  Gro- 
nov.  Thesaur.  Gr.  vol.  X. 

^  Plut.  ubi  8up,  compare  also 
Dionys.  Hal.  Archseol.  Rom. 
VII.  66. 

*  PauHan.  II.  20.  i. 


^  Isocrat.  ad  Philipp.  p.  9a 
C.  D.  Even  however  after 
this  time  prindpes  occur,  Li  v. 
XXXII.  38. 

'  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  a.  5.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  £q.  85 1 .  Phavorinus 
in  oiTTpaKUfda.  Compare  Ptaidys 
de  Ostracismo  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  vol.  XIX.  p.  348. 
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democratic  institutions  "\  was  the  chief  instrument. 
In  times  such  as  these,  the  chief  and  most  noble  fea- 
tures of  the  Doric  character  necessarily  disappeared; 
the  unfortunate  termination  of  nearly  all  military 
undertakings  "  proves  the  decline  of  bravery.  In  so 
unsettled  a  state  of  public  affairs,  sycophancy  and 
violence  became  prevalent  ^ :  notwithstanding  which, 
their  eagerness  and  attention  to  public  speaking  pro- 
duced no  orator,  whose  fame  was  sufficient  to  de- 
scend to  posterity  p. 

2.  In  Epidaubus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ari- 
stocracy continued  in  force,  and  accordingly  this  city 
was  as  much  attadied  to  the  Spartans,  as  Argos  was 
disinclined  to  them.  Of  the  artynae  in  this  state, 
and  of  the  senate  of  180,  as  well  as  of  the  class  of 
cultivators,  and  of  the  tribes,  we  have  spoken  in  for- 
mer parts  of  this  work  ^. 

As  long  as  ^gina  remained  an  independent 
state,  the  government  was  held  by  the  hereditary 
aristocracy,  whose  titular  dignity  was  probably  in- 
creased by  the  power  derived  from  the  possession  of 
^reat  wealth.  The  insurrection  of  a  democratic 
party  remained  fruitless.  iEgina  and  Corinth  are 
dedsive  proofs,  that  under  an  aristocratical  govern- 
ment an  active  and  enterprising  spirit  of  commerce 
may  arise  and  flourish. 

The  Epidaurian  colony,  Cos,  without  doubt,  ori- 
ginally adopted  the  constitution  of  its  mother-state. 
Before  the  75th  (probably  about  the  78d  or  74th) 
Olympiad,  we  find  a  tyrant  appointed  by  the  king  of 

m  See  Aristid.  II.  p.  388.  tath.  ad  II.  ff.  p.  286  Rom. 

°  Isocrat.  ubi  sup,  p  Cicero  Brut.  13. 

<»  'Apytia  (fxtph  ap.  Diogenian.  ^  Cb.  5.  §.  i.  eb.  8.  §.  5. 
II.  79.  Apostol.  IV.  28.   Eus- 
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Persia  reigning  in  this  island,  Cadmus,  the  son  of 
Scythes  of  Zande;  after  some  time  however  he 
quitted  Cos,  having  established  a  senate,  and  given 
back  the  state  its  freedom '*;  yet  the  island  appears 
to  have  immediately  afterwards  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  Artemisia '.  At  a  later  period,  the  in- 
fluence of  Athens  opened  the  way  to  democracy,  but 
it  was  overthrown  by  violent  demagogues,  who  com- 
pelled the  chief  persons  in  self-defence  to  combine 
against  it  K  The  senate  {fiovkij  or  yepowria)  of  the 
Coans,  as  well  as  their  prytanes,  have  been  mentioned 
above " ;  the  nominal  magistrates  imder  the  Roman 
dominion  need  not  be  here  treated  of. 

8.  In  the  Argive  colony  of  Rhodes,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  an  ancient  Doric  constitution  existed; 
for  there  were  kings  of  the  Heraclide  family,  and 
probably  also  a  coimcil  with  the  same  powers  as  the 
Spartan  gerusia.  The  monarchy  expired  after  the 
30th  Olympiad  (660  B.  C),  but  the  ancient  family 
of  the  Eratidae  at  lalysus,  retained  a  considerable 
share  in  the  government ;  probably  exercising  nearly 
the  powers  of  a  prytanis.  Pindar  shews  that  the 
fame  of  justice  belonged  to  this  once  royal  family  \ 
when  he  says, "  Give,  O father  Jupiter y  to  Diagoras 
^^  favour  both  with  citissem  and  with  strangers^  since 
**  he  walks  constantly  in  the  way  opposed  to  violence^ 
**  knowing'  well  what  the  Just  minds  qf  noble  ances^ 


'  See  vol.  I.  p.  193.  note  \ 
»  Herod.  VII.  99. 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  V,  4.  2. 

"  P.  94.  note  ^.  and  p.  141. 
note  4. 

*  'AXX*  J  Zcv  ndrep  .  .  .  bUioi 
T€  ol  atdoiav  x^/Mv,  Kal  iror*  aoTMv 
icoi  irorl  ^iMflov'  circi  vfipu>£  ixBpav 
6iov  tvBvnopti,  (rai^a.  boMis  art  oi 


iraripiov  6pBa\  ^piv^s  c(  dyaB&y 
€Xpa.oy,  fi^  Kpvfm  kou^v  wtpfA 
anb  KaXXcoWberoff*  'Eporidoy  rot, 
avv  x<>p(^^<'^*i'  ^X'*  Bdkias  Kok 
iroKis'  cv  dc  fuq.  poip^  XS^^^"^ 
^fXXor'  oXXoMu  buitBwnroitnp  abpai, 
Olymp.  VII.  87.  Callianax  was 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Diagoras 
of  the  yivoi  *%paTih9v. 
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tors  have  inspired  in  him.  Destroy  not  the  com- 
man  progeny  of  Callianax.  At  the  solemnities 
for  the  victory  of  the  JSmOike,  the  whole  city  re- 
Joices  in  banquets.  JTet  in  a  moment  of  time 
many  winds  meet  from  many  quarters''  Pindar 
thus  early  (464  B.  C.)  predicts  the  dangers  that  then 
awaited  the  ancient  family,  to  which  Rhodes  owed 
so  much,  from  the  growing  influence  of  Athens  y ; 
throughout  the  whole  ode  he  cautions  the  citizens 
against  precipitate  innovation,  and  prays  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  ancient  firmly-seated  constitution'. 
Both  prophecies  were  fulfilled.  The  sons  of  Diago- 
ras  were  condemned  to  death,  and  banished  by  the 
Athenians,  as  heads  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  the  hero 
Dorieus  returned  to  his  country  from  Thurii,  with 
Thurian  ships,  and  fought  with  them  against  the 
enemies  of  his  family,  as  a  faithful  partisan  of  the 
Spartans.  He  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
year  405  B.  C,  who,  when  about  to  condemn  him, 
were  moved  by  the  appearance  of  the  noble  son  of 
Diagoras  (whose  boldness  of  spirit  corresponded 
with  the  size  and  beauty  peculiar  to  his  family),  to 
release  him  from  imprisonment  and  death  ^.  The 
ancient  fortune  of  the  Rhodians,  which  was  owing 
to  their  faithful  adherence  to  the  Doric  customs,  and 
to  their  great  commercial  activity,  was  interrupted 
by  the  troubles  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which 
the  alternation  of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian 

>'  Compare  what  Timocreon  end. 
the  Rhodian   said  in  Olymp.         «  See  Thucyd.  VIII.  35,  84. 

7$'  4-   477  fi«  ^-   concerning  Xen.  HeU.  I.  i,  2.  I.  5.  19. 

the  proceedings  of  Themisto-  Diod.  XIII.  38,  43.    Pausan, 

eles  in  this  and  in  other  islands,  VI.  7.  2.     The  correctness  of 

Flut.  Them.  21.  what  Androtion  relates  in  this 

■  See  Boeckh's  masterly  ex-  passage  is  yery  doubtful, 
planation   of  this  ode  at  the 
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influence  by  turns  introduced  democracy  and  aristo- 
cracy. At  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  BJhodes 
was  under  the  power  of  Athens  ^  but  the  Spartans 
having  in  Olymp.  92. 1.  412  B.  C.  obtained  the  su- 
periority in  this  island  ^,  and  Dorieus  having  been 
recalled  by  them  (Olymp.  92.  2.  413  B.  C.)  in  order 
to  suppress  internal  dissensions,  the  governing  power 
again  reverted  to  the  nobles:  these  latter  having 
been  compelled  to  unite  against  the  people  by  the 
demagogues,  who,  while  they  distributed  the  public 
money  among  the  people  in  the  shape  of  salaries, 
had  not  repaid  the  sums  due  to  the  trierarchs,  and 
at  the  same  time  vexed  them  by  continual  lawsuits^. 
Soon  after  this  period  (Olymp.  93.  1.  408  B.C.)% 
the  large  city  of  Rhodes  was  founded,  by  collecting 
to  one  spot  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  small  cities 
of  the  island  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus.  But  in 
Olymp.  96.  1.  396  B.  C.  Rhodes  was  again  reco- 
vered by  Conon  to  Athens,  and  became  democratical  ^; 


b  Thuc.  VII.  57. 

*^  Thuc.  VIII.  44. 

^  Aristot.  l^ol.  V.  2.  5,  6.  V. 
5.4.  These  three  passages  ap- 
parently refer  to  the  same 
event;  which  (if  this  is  the 
case)  must  have  taken  place  at 
the  time  to  which  I  have  in  the 
text  referred  it ;  for  in  the  mid- 
dle one  the  popular  party  is 
said  to  have  been  defeated  by 

the  nobles,  trp6  rrjs  ewavaaTatremf, 

which  cannot  signify  "  before 
"  the  revolution,"  a  meaning 
which  neither  the  words  nor  the 
context  will  admit ;  but  "  be- 
"  fore  the  congregation  of  the 
"  inhabitants  of  the  three  small 
•*  towns  to  the  city  of  Rhodes," 
the   oafaarao'ig   cirl   fiUof   'Pddoy. 


Goettling  indeed  (ad  1.)  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  two  first  pas- 
sages cannot  refer  to  the  same 
event,  since  in  the  first  the 
constitution  of  Rhodes  is  stated 
to  have  perished  through  <^- 
fiot,  in  the  latter  through  Kara- 
<pp6vfiiTis,  But  the  same  ex- 
ample might  have  been  strictly 
applicable  to  both ;  the  yv&p^ 
lioi  dreaded  the  disturbances  of 
the  demagogues,  and  at  the 
same  time  despised  the  irregu- 
lar proceedings  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  overthrew  the 
democracy. 

«  Diod.  Xin.  75.  See  also 
Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of 
Athens,  vol.  II.  p.  155. 

f  Diod.  XIV.  79. 
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yet  in  five  years  (Olymp.  97.  2.  391  B.  C.)  the  Spar- 
tan party  was  again  victorious  ?;  and  the  Social  war 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  influence  of  the  Athenians. 
From  this  time  the  interference  of  the  Carian  rulers, 
Mausolus  and  Artemisia,  commenced,  by  which  the 
oligarchy  was  greatly  raised,  and  the  democratical 
party  driven  out ;  to  restore  which,  and  to  regard 
rather  the  cause  of  popular  freedom  in  Greece,  than 
the  injuries  received  from  the  Rhodians,  was  the  ad- 
vice of  Demosthenes  to  the  Athenians  \  At  that 
time  a  Carian  garrison  was  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Rhodes.  Out  of  these  troubles  and  dissensions  a 
constitution  arose,  in  which,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
ascertain,  democracy  prevailed,  although  the  small 
number  and  extensive  powers  of  the  prytanes  prove 
that  it  was  not  unmixed  with  aristocratical  elements. 
According  to  the  description  which  Cicero  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  the  younger  Sdpio,  at  this  time  all  the 
members  of  the  senate  belonged  (in  the  same  year) 
to  the  public  assembly,  and  sat  in  alternate  months 
(probably  periods  of  six  months,  like  the  prytanes) 
in  the  senate  and  among  the  people;  in  both  ca- 
pacities they  received  pay  (camfeniicium):  the  same 
persons  also  sometimes  sat  as  judges  among  the  peo- 
ple in  the  theatre,  sometimes  in  the  senate  in  crimi- 
nal and  other  cases  '\     These  statements  cannot  be 


K  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  8.  20 — 22. 
Died.  XIV.  97. 

^  In  the  speech  concerning 
the  freedom  of  the  Rhodians, 
of.  irtpX  2wTd^ios  p.  194.  The 
oligarchy  of  Hegesilochus  (The- 
opompus  ap.  Athen.  X.  p.  444.) 
perhaps  belongs  to  this  period. 

'  If  I  correctly  understand 
de  Repub.  III.  35.  cf.  I.  31. 


and  the  traces  of  the  later  con- 
stitution in  Aristid.Rhod.  Cone. 
II.  p.  385.  and  Dio  Chrysost. 
Orat.  31.  passim. — ^With  the 
passage  in  Cicero  compare 
particularly  Sallust.  de  Rep. 
Ord.  2.,  who  states,  that  in 
Rhodes  rich  and  poor  sat  to- 
gether in  Judgment  on  both 
important  and  unimportant  af- 
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easily  reconciled  with  Strabo's  view  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he,  as  wdl 
as  Cicero,  speaks  of  the  time  preceding  Cassius'  con- 
quest of  Rhodes.  "  The  Rhodians,"  he  says,  "though 
not  under  a  democratic  government,  took  great 
care  of  the  people ;  in  order  to  support  the  number 
of  poor  in  the  state,  they  provided  them  with  com, 
"  and  the  rich  maintained  the  poor  according  to  an 
ancient  custom ;  there  were  also  liturgies,  by  which 
the  people  were  furnished  with  meat,  &c.*^"  Not- 
withstanding the  democratic  institution  of  the  se- 
nate, many  offices,  those  perhaps  m  particular  which 
were  connected  with  the  administration,  such  for 
example  as  the  superintendence  of  the  marine,  were 
managed  on  oligarchical  principles ;  the  internal 
quiet  of  Rhodes  at  this  period  is  also  a  proof  against 
the  existence  of  an  unmixed  democracy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  true  Doric  characteristics  were  here  re- 
tained for  a  longer  time  than  in  most  other  Doric 
states;  viz.  courage,  constancy,  patriotism,  with  a 
haughty  sternness  of  manners,  ^nd  a  certain  tem- 
perance, which  was  indeed  in  some  manner  con- 
trasted with  their  magnificence  in  meals,  buildings, 
and  all  arts  ^ 

4.  Corinth,  delivered  by  Sparta  from  its  ty- 
rants, had  again  reverted  to  its  former  constitution, 
which  however  was  not  so  oligarchical  as  the  here- 
ditary aristocracy  of  the  Bacchiadae.     Some  noble 

fain.  Tacitus  also  in  Dial,  de  CI.  Solon,  in  which  he  says  that 

Orat.  40.  represents  the  Rho-  Lindus  dafioKpar€i  (Diog.  Laert. 

dian  constitution  as  democratic.  I.  93.    Suidas  in   KX€<(/3ovXoff) 

**  Strab.  XIV.  p.  653  A.  evidently  cannot  be  used  for 

'  Meurs.  Rhod.  c.  20. — The  the    constitutional    history   of 

supposed  letter  of  Cleobulus  to  Rhodes. 


it 
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families,  as  e.  g.  the  Oligaethidae  "^^  had  a  priority, 
probably  the  gerusia  was  composed  of  them;  and 
the  public  assembly  was  restricted  in  a  manner  si- 
milar to  that  of  Sparta.  But  at  the  same  time  Pin- 
dar celebrates  Corinth  as  ^^  the  city  in  which  Euno^ 
mia  (or  good  government)  dwells^  and  her  ^sters^ 
the  firm  suppart/f  qfdtiesy  Justice  and  Peace,  the 
hestowers  qf  riches,  who  know  how  to  keep  offVio- 
lence,  the  hold  mother  qfArroganceP  From  these 
words  it  may  also  be  conjectured,  that  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  was  compelled  to  resist  the  endeavours 
made  by  the  people  to  extend  their  power :  it  re- 
mained however  unshaken  up  to  the  date  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  and  Corinth,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  time,  continued  the  faithful  ally  of  Sparta, 
and  foe  of  Athens  ".  At  a  later  period,  a  democratic 
party,  which  relied  upon  Argos,  rose  in  Corinth,  by 
the  assistance  of  Persian  money:  this  at  first  ob- 
tained the  supreme  power,  and  afterwards  attacked 
the  Lacedaemonian  party,  consisting  of  the  noble  fa^ 
milies  (jScXt/cttoi),  at  the  festival  of  the  Euclea ;  and 
at  last  proceeded  so  far,  as  to  wish  to  abolish  the 
independence  of  Corinth,  and  io  incorporate  it  com- 
pletely with  Argos  (Olymp.  96.  2.  and  3.  B.  C.  895 
and  394f.)^.  The  banished  aristocrats,  supported 
by  some  Lacedaemonians  who  were  quartered  at  Si- 
cyon,  continued  nevertheless  to  keep  up  a  contest, 
and  maintained  themselves  at  LechaeumP;  after  this 
they  must  have  returned  and  restored  the  ancient 
constitution ;  for  we  find  Corinth  again  true  to  the 

*"  Find.  Olymp.  XIII.  a.   oU  75.  95.  Thuc.  I.  40,  41. 

K09  Sfupos  doToU,  o  See  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  4.  3 

"  In    early    times    a    close  sqq. 

friendship  existed  between  Co-  p  IV.  4.  6  sqq. 
rinth  and  Athens,  Herod.  V. 


ll 
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Lacedaemonian  alliance  ^.  In  the  time  of  Dion  (about 
the  106th  Olympiad,  356  B.  C.)  Corinth  was  under 
a  government  nearly  oligarchical,  little  business  being 
transacted  in  the  popular  assembly':  and  although 
this  body  sent  Timoleon  as  general  of  the  state  to 
Sicily  (Olymp.  108.  4.  B.  C.  345.),  there  was  then  in 
existence  a  gerusia  (a  name  completely  aristocratic), 
which  not  only  treated  with  foreign  ambassadors, 
but  also,  which  is  very  remarkable,  exercised  a  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  *.  The  tyranny  of  Timophanes, 
who  was  slain  by  Timoleon,  was,  according  to  Ari- 
stotle, a  short  interruption  of  the  oligarchy  \ 

5.  From  the  moderate  and  well-balanced  constitu- 
tion, which  Corinth  had  upon  the  whole  the  good  for- 
tune to  possess,  its  colony  Corcyra  had  at  an  early 
period  departed.  Founded  under  the  guidance  of 
Chersicrates  a  Bacchiad,  it  was  for  a  time  governed 
by  the  Corinthian  families,  which  had  first  taken 
possession  of  the  colony.  At  the  same  time  however 
a  popular  party  was  formed,  which  obtained  a  greater 
power  by  the  violent  disruption  of  Corcyra  from  its 
mother-country,  and  the  hostile  relation  in  which 
the  two  states  were  thus  placed.  In  addition  to 
these  differences,  the  connexion  between  Corcjn^a 
and  the  Peloponnesian  league  had  been  relaxed,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  closer  intimacy  with  Athens ;  so 
that  while  the  aristocratic  party  had  lost  its  hold, 
the  democratic  influence  had  taken  a  deep  root.  The 

^  See  particularly  VII.  4.  6.  word  ifffutKparia  in  Plutarch.  Ti- 

The  refugees  from  Corinth  to  mol.  50.  for  it  is  there  used 

Argos  in  Olymp.  1 01. a.  375  B.C.  only  to  signify  the  contrary  of 

(mentioned   by  Diodorus  XV.  rvpcofpU. 
40.)  were  therefore  democrats.         •  Diod.  XVI.  65,  66, 

'  Rut.  Dion.  53.    No   con-         *  Polit.  V.  5.  9. 
elusion  can  be  drawn  from  the 
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people  also  strengthened  themselves  by  the  union 
of  a  numerous  dass  of  slaves  \  By  means  of  this 
combined  force,  the  aristocratical  party  was  over- 
thrown, whose  expulsion  was  attended  with  such 
scenes  of  blood  and  atrocity,  as  were  hardly  known 
in  any  other  state  of  Greece*.  But  even  before 
these  occurrences  the  constitution  had  been  demo- 
cratical  ^.  The  popular  assembly  had  the  supreme 
power;  and  although  the  senate  had  perhaps  a 
greater  authority  than  at  Athens  ^,  it  was  manifestly 
only  a  part  of  the  demus^:  leaders  of  the  people  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  states, 
a  regular  office  ^  From  this  time  the  most  un- 
bounded freedom  prevailed  at  Corcyra,  of  which  the 
Greek  proverb  says  coarsely  indeed,  but  expressively, 
^Ex^iMfa  KopKupOf  x^'  ^ov  OiXeif  ^.  The  Corcjnreans 
were  active,  industrious^  and  enterprising,  good  sail- 
ors, and  active  merchants;  but  the  stability  and  noble 
features  of  the  Doric  character  they  had  entirely 
lost.  In  absence  of  all  modesty,  they  even  exceeded 
the  Athenians,  among  whom  the  very  dogs,  as  a  cer- 
tain philosopher  said,  were  more  impudent  than  in 
any  other  place :  fabulous  reports  were  circulated  in 
Greece,  respecting  the  excessive  luxury  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Phsacians  ^..    Yet  even  in  this  state 


«Thuc.  III.  73. 

'  See  Dionys.  Halic.  Archs- 
ol.  Rom.  VII.  66.  Diod.  XIII. 
48. 

yThuc.  III.  81. 

^  For  a  /SovXcvr^r  could  hope, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  an  alliance 
with  Athens,  Thuc.  III.  70. 

^  Thuc.  III.  70. 

»>Thuc.III.  7o.IV.46.iEnea8 
Poliorc.  II.  Diodorus  XII.  57. 


however  says  only,  rovs  drjfia-' 
y«y/taf  €loMTat  Koi  /btaXccrra  rov 
ir\ri&ov£  jrpoi<rra<r$ai. 

*=  Strabo  lib.  VII.  Excerpt. 
2.  Proverb.  Metric,  p.  569. 
Schott. 

^  Concerning  the  €Kt(fiapTip(u 
K&firm.  of  the  Corcynean  whips, 
see  Aristoph.  ap.  Hesych.  in 
KtpKupala  in&tm^,  Schol.  Ari- 
stoph. Av.  1463.  Zenob.  IV. 

49- 
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an  antidemocratic  party,  inclined  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
niansy  was  never  entirely  expelled ;  and  it  frequently 
rose  against  the  people  without  success  %  but  in  the 
time  of  Chares  with  a  fortunate  result  ^  The  four 
or  five  fs  prytanes,  who  were  at  a  later  period  the 
chief  magistrates  of  Corcyra,  seem  not  to  have  been 
entirely  democratic  magistrates,  although  the  go- 
vernment was  democratical ;  besides  these  officers, 
there  occur  in  an  important  monument  \  vpoiiKoi  jScu- 
Aac,  who  appear  as  accusers  in  a  lawsuit  which  has 
reference  to  the  administration ;  also  vpo^ovXot  ^  with 
a  vpofTTarvj^f  who  brings  a  lawsuit  of  the  same  de- 
scription before  the  courts ;  besides  which  we  learn, 
that  from  time  to  time  revisions  {hop9<i<r€ii)  of  the 
laws  took  place,  for  which  certain  persons  named 
hopOtorripeg  were  appointed ;  and  that  a  TOfAia^  and  a 
hoitc^^^  were  among  the  financial  authorities. 

6.  Another  colony  of  Corinth,  AmbrAcia,  had 
been  ruled  by  a  tyrant  of  the  family  of  the  Cypse- 
lidae,  named  Gorgus  (Gorgias),  who  was  succeeded 
by  Periander,  evidently  a  member  of  the  same 
house  ^:  this  latter  tyrant,  having  insulted  one  of 


*  In  Olymp.  92.  3.410  B.C. 
Diod.  XIII.  48.  and  in  Olymp. 
loi.  3.  374  B.C.    Diod.  XV. 

46. 

^  iEneas  Poliorc.  1 1 . 

8  See  p.  139.  note  ^.  Perhaps 
five  prytanes  in  the  inscription 
in  Mustoxidi.  Illustr,  Corciresi, 
torn.  II.  p.  87.  [Aa/i]o£cyor  Mo- 
\toTa  vpvTa»€V(ras  kom.  o\  awapxpi 
[Aafi]«»v  MoXorra  hcrroidas  .... 
K[\€a]pxos   Atotrrot p  ,  , 

^  The  inscription  quoted  a- 
bove,  p.  139.  note  ^, 

'  np6diKoi  and  frp6povkoi  also 


occur  in  another  inscription, 
not  written  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect, in  Mustoxidi  torn.  II.  p. 
92.  n.  43.,  in  which  an  dptfn- 
nokos  (as  in  Syracuse)  is  also 
mentioned. 

'^  If  Periander  was  the  son 
of  Gorgus,  and  the  latter  (ac- 
cording to  Anton.  Lib.)  the 
brother  of  Cypselus,  Neanthes 
of  Cyzicus  (ap.  Diog  Laert.  I. 
98.)  was  correct  in  stating  that 
the  two  Perianders  were  01^- 
ylttoL  Yet  the  hypothesis  a- 
dopted  in  book  I.  ch.  6.  $.  8. 
has  its  reasons.     According  to 
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the  subjects  of  his  illicit  pleasures,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  relations  of  the  latter  ^  The  people  had 
taken  a  share  in  the  insurrection,  and  obtained  the 
supreme  power  ^ ;  the  first  change  having  however 
been  into  a  government  founded  on  property,  which 
insensibly  passed  into  a  democracy,  on  account  of 
the  low  rate  of  property  which  qualified  a  person  for 
public  offices  °. 

In  the  Corinthian  colony  of  Leitcadia  the  large 
estates  were  originally  inalienable,  and  in  the  pos-* 
session  of  the  nobles :  when  the  inalienability  was 
abolished,  a  certain  amoimt  of  property  was  no  longer 
required  for  the  holding  of  public  offices,  by  which 
the  government  became  democratic^. 

£piOAMNUS  was  foimded  by  Corinthians  and 
Corcyraeans,  and  a  Heraclide,  Phalias,  from  the  mo- 
ther-country, was  leader  of  the  colony.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  founders  took  possession  of  the 
best  lands,  and  of  the  rights  of  government,  only  ad- 
mitting persons  of  the  same  race  to  a  share.  A  sin- 
gle magistrate,  similar  to  the  cosmopolis  at  Opus, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  administration  p;  the  phy- 


that,  the  genealogy  would  be 
Cypselus,     Gorgus  (GorgiasJ 

Periander  Periander. 
and  then  also  Psammetichus 
might  be  considered  as  son  of 
the  same  Gorgias  (Gordias), 
without  supposing  the  oracle 
in  Herodotus  V.  92.  to  be 
false. 

*  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  8.  9.  Plut. 
Erot.  23.  p.  60. 

"»  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  3.  6.  The 
Spartans  also  assisted  in  over- 
throwing the  tyranny,  book  I. 
ch.  9.  §.  5. 

VOL.  II. 


"  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  9.  Ac- 
cording to  Anton.  Uber.  4.  a 
tyrant  Phalaecus  also  reigned 
at  Ambracia,  against  whom  an 
insurrection  was  caused  by  an 
oracle  of  Apollo,  whom  the 
Ambraciots  considered  as  the 
author  of  their  cvvofua.  Tliis 
Phalecus  (as  is  evident  from 
the  passage  quoted)  is  called 
Phayllus  by  JEAiaxi,  de  Nat. 
Animal.  XII.  40.  Compare  the 
MSS.  of  Ovid's  Ibis,  502. 

°  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4.  4. 

Pibid.  III.  II.  I.  V.  1.6. 
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larchs  composed  a  species  of  council.  But  in  the 
second  period  of  the  constitution,  the  phylarchs  were 
replaced  by  a  senate  {povXyj)^  chosen  on  democratic 
principles :  a  remnant  however  of  the  early  consti- 
tution was  preserved,  in  the  regulation  that  all  ma- 
gistrates, who  were  chosen  from  the  ancient  citizens 
(the  proper  voXir^vixa),  were  compelled  to  be  present 
in  the  public  assembly,  if  a  magistrate  required  it  ^ ; 
the  highest  archon  also  alone  remained ''.  The  Pe- 
loponnesian  war  was  occasioned  by  a  contest  between 
the  popular  party  at  Epidanmus,  and  the  nobles,  in 
which  the  Corinthians,  from  jealousy  against  Cor- 
cyra,  unmindful  of  their  true  interests,  supported 
the  former :  of  the  issue  of  this  contest  we  are  not 
informed.  The  number  of  resident  and  industrious 
foreigners  was  very  great  ■ :  besides  this  class  of  per- 
sons, none  but  public  slaves  were  employed  in  me- 
chanical labour,  and  never  any  citizen  \ 
.  Of  all  the  Corinthian  settlements,  Afollonia 
kept  the  nearest  to  the  ori^nal  colonial  constitution", 
upon  which  its  fame  for  justice  is  probably  founded'. 
The  government  remained  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  noble  families  and  descendants  of  the 
first  colonists,  to  whom  the  large  estates  doubtless 
belonged  y.    Perhaps  ApoUonia  was  indebted  for  the 


*»  This  I  conceive  to  be  the 
meaning  of  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  i .  6. 
according  to  the  reading  of 
Victorius.  'HXiata  is  onlv  a 
different  form  of  akuda,  see 
above,  p.  89.  note  *.  The  oc- 
casion of  the  revolution  is  per* 
haps  related  in  V.  3.  4. 

^  In  the  clause  dpx»p  6  €U  ffv 
€v  (V.  1.  6.),  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  word  coriir  in  III.  1  1. 1. 
and   the  context,   require   the 


omission  of  ^v,  [This  conjec- 
ture has  since  been  confirmed 
by  the  best  manuscript  of  the 
Politics ;  see  Goettling's  edition 

P-  39^0 

"  ifilian.  V.  H.  XIII.  5. 

»  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4   13. 

"  See  above,  ch.  4.  §.  4. 

*  Strabo  VII.  p.  316C. 

y  Aristot.  Pol.  IV.  3.  8.  cf. 

Herod.  IX.  93. 
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stability  of  its  government  to  the  Xenelasia ' ;  an  in- 
stitution which  was  of  the  first  importance  for  the 
preservation  of  ancient  Greek  customs,  to  a  state 
closely  bordering  on  barbarous  nations. 

7.  That  we  may  not  disturb  the  order  of  the  Co- 
rinthian colonies,  we  will  immediately  proceed  to 
consider  the  state  of  Syracuse.  In  the  Syracusan 
constitution  the  following  were  the  chief  epochs.  In 
the  firsU  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
gamori*^,  originally  together  with  a  king^,  whose 
office  was  afterwards  abolished.  These  we  have  al- 
ready stated^  to  have  been  the  original  colonists, 
who  took  possession  of  the  large  estates  cultivated 
by  native  bondslaves,  and  exercised  the  chief  go- 
verning power.  It  is  probable  that  the  magistrates, 
and  the  members  of  the  coimcil  ^,  who  were  leaders 
of  the  people  in  the  assembly  (aX/a),  were  chosen 
from  this  body ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  geomori 
of  Samos  formed  a  council,  which  after  the  subver- 
sion of  the  monarchy  governed  the  state  ^.  Against 
these  authorities,  the  people,  having  gradually  be- 
come more  pressing  in  their  demands,  at  length  re- 
belled, and  expelled  them,  by  combining  with  their 
slaves  the  CyUyrii  (before  Olymp.  72. 1.  B.  C.  492.)^; 
but  the  democracy  which  succeeded  was  so  irregular 
and  lawless,  that  it  was  of  very  short  duration^;  the 


2  ifilian.  uhi  sup, 

KaT€X^vT«»v  rriv  apx^v  are  the 
words  of  the  Parian  Marble, 
Ep.  37.  ad  Olymp.  41. 

^  See  above,  p.  114.  note  *. 

^  Ch.  4.  §.  4. 

»'  See  also  Plutarch.  Pr«c. 
Reip.  32.  p.  201.  In  the  ac- 
count  of  the    confiscation   of 


Agathocles'  property  (Diod. 
Exc.  8.  p.  549  Wess.),  the  geo- 
mori appear  as  the  supreme 
court  of  justice. 

«  Plutarch.  Qu.  Gr.  57. 

f  Herod.  VII.  155.  Dion. 
Hal.  VI.  62.  Compare  Zeno- 
bins,  quoted  above,  p.  61. 
note  •'. 

^  This  is  stated  by  Aristot. 

M  2 
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people  therefore  voluntarily  opened  the  gates  to  Oe- 
lon,  when  he  came  to  restore  the  gamori,  and  gave 
themselves  entirely  into  his  power  '\  in  Olymp.  73.  4. 
485  B.  C.  The  rule  of  Gelon,  and  of  his  successor, 
was,  although  monarchical,  yet  not  oppressive,  and 
upon  the  whole  beneficial  to  the  state :  as  the  former 
allowed  an  extraordinary  assembly  of  the  people  to 
decide  concerning  his  public  administration  \  it  may 
be  perhaps  supposed  that  he  wished  to  be  considered 
an  .^ymnetes,  to  whom  the  city,  overcome  by  diffi- 
culties, intrusted  the  unlimited  disposal  of  its  wel- 
fare. With  the  overthrow  of  this  dynasty,  the  ^- 
cond  period  begins,  during  which  there  was  upon 
the  whole  a  moderate  constitution,  called  by  most 
writers  democracy^,  and  by  Aristotle  is  distinguished 
from  democracy  as  a  politeia  in  his  peculiar  sense 
of  the  word'.  Immediately  after  the  downfall  of 
Thrasybulus  an  assembly  was  convened,  in  which 
it  was  debated  concerning  the  constitution.  The 
public  offices  were  only  to  be  filled  by  the  ancient 
citizens;  while  those  who  had  been  admitted  by 
Gelon  from  other  cities,  together  with  the  natu- 
ralized mercenaries™,  were  not  to  enjoy  the  complete 


Pol.  V.  2.  6.  Otherwise  Titt- 
mann,  p.  502.  according  to 
whom  there  was  democracy  at 
Syracuse  in  the  first  period, 
democracy  in  the  second,  and 

democracy  in  the   third. 

The  story  in  Aristot.  Pol.  V. 
3.  I.  Flut.  Prec.  Reip.  ubi  sup, 
refers  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
ancient  hereditary  aristocracy, 
which  Plutarch  calls  dpiarriv 
irokiTfiop. 

^  Herod,  ubi  gup. 

•Diod.  XI.  26.  iElian.V.H. 


XIII.  36. 

^  Thuc.  VII.  55.  Demosth. 
Leptin.  p.  506,  &c. 

'  Pol.  V.  3.  6.  compare  how- 
ever V.  10.  3. 

•"Herod.  VII.  156.  Diod. 
XI.  25.  The  reason  why  there 
was  so  great  a  number  of  fo- 
reign mercenaries  in  Sicily,  is, 
that  the  native  Sicilians  would 
not  serve  as  hired  troops  (He- 
sychius  and  Apostolius  in  2t- 
jtcXAr  (rrpar.  Toup  in  Suid.  vol. 
II.  p.  614.);  the  tyrants  were 
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rights  of  dtizenship '^  (which  measures  occasioned  a 
war  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse);  and  lastly  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  states  of  Sicily,  peace 
was  reestablished  by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
citizens,  a  separation  of  the  foreigners,  who  found  a 
settlement  at  Messana,  and  a  new  allotment  of  the 
lands  ^,  in  which  the  estates  of  the  nobles  were  pro- 
bably divided  anew.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  vio- 
lence of  these  proceedings,  the  states  of  Sicily  were 
reduced  to  a  feeble  condition,  which  occasioned  nu- 
merous attempts  to  set  up  a  tyranny.  As  a  security 
against  this  danger,  the  people  (in  Olymp.  81.  8* 
454  B.C.)  established  the  institution  called  peialism, 
in  imitation  of  the  ostracism  of  Athens ;  but  they 
had  sufficient  discernment  soon  to  abolish  this  new 
form  of  tyranny,  as  all  distinguished  and  well  edu- 
cated men  p  were  deterred  by  it  from  taking  a  part 
in  public  affairs.  Syracuse  suffered  at  that  time,  as 
well  as  Athens,  by  the  intrigues  of  demagogues  and 
cabals  of  sycophants  *>;  in  this  city,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, a  talent  for  the  subtleties  of  oratory  had  begun 
to  develope  itself;  which  owed  its  origin  to  Corax, 
a  man  employed  by  Hieron  as  a  secret  spy  and  con- 
therefore  compelled  to  hire  the  Petalismus,  see,  besides 
Condottieri,  as  for  instance,  Diodorus,  Hesychius  in  v.  Ri- 
Fhormis  the  Maenalian.  vinus    in  Schlaeger's   Dissert. 

"  Diod.  XI.  72,  73.  1774.  vol.  I.  p.  107. 

"  Diod.  XL  76.  cf.  Aristot.  *»  What  sycophants  were  in 
Pol.  V.  2.  II.  This  is  the  TroXt-  a  democracy,  were  the  Aroicov- 
Toypa<l>ia,  and  the  dvabaa-fibF,  oral  and  irorayayidt?  in  the  ty- 
Diod.  XI.  86.  Compare  Go-  ranny  of  Hieron  (Aristot.  Pol. 
eller  de  Situ  Syracusarum  3.  V.  9.  3.  conlp.  the  vetus  inter- 
p.  9.  pres  ap.  Schneider.),  and  of  the 

V  o\  xapi^frraroi  Diod.  XI.  87.     Dionysii  (Plut.  Dion,  de  Curios. 

Compare  the  x^p'^^^'^^^  ^^  ^^*  1^*  P*  '47*  ^^ho  supposed  that 

tarch  Phocion.  29.  Dion.  28.  the  latter  were  men),  compare 

Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  I.  4.  2.  I.  vol.  I.  p.  189.  note  ^ 
5.  4.    IV.  8.  10.    Concerning 
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fidant,  and  celebrated  among  the  people  as  a  power- 
ful orator  and  sagacious  councillor ''.  The  naturally 
refined,  acute,  and  lively  temperament  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks^  had  already  turned  towards  cunning  and 
deceit ;  and  in  particular  the  young,  eager  after  all 
novelty,  ran  counter  to  the  temperance  and  severity 
of  the  ancient  customs  and  mode  of  life  K  As  to  the 
constitution  at  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  war,  we  know 
that  all  public  affairs  of  importance  were  decided  in 
the  popular  assembly  **,  and  the  management  of  them 
was  in  great  part  confided  to  the  leaders  of  the 
people  {^fJLov  vpoaTOTcu),  who  seem  to  have  been  re- 
gular public  officers  *.  In  what  manner  the  people 
was  led,  is  shewn  by  the  instance  of  Athenagoras, 
who  represents  the  expedition  of  the  Athenians, 
when  already  approaching  the  shores  of  Sicily,  as  a 
story  invented  by  the  oligarchs  to  terrify  the  people. 
To  what  extent  a  complete  freedom  of  speaking  be- 
fore the  people  existed,  is  not  altogether  clear y.  That 
persons  of  an  aristocratic  disposition  still  continued 
to  possess  political  power  is  evident  from  the  speech  of 
Athenagoras  ^ ;  and  it  is  probable  from  Aristotle,  that 
they  had  an  exclusive  right  to  certain  offices.    The 


^  See  the  mutilated  Scholia 
to  Hermogenes  in  Reiske's  Ora- 
tors, vol.  VIII.  p.  196.  toge- 
ther with  Aristotle  ap.  Cic. 
Brut.  XII.  46. 

*  Siculi  acuti  Cic.  Verrin.  III. 
8.  acuta  gens  et  controversa  na^ 
tura  Brut.  XII.  46.  dicaces  Verr. 
IV.  4^.faceti  Orat.  II.  54. 

*  Diod.  XI.  82.  probably 
from  Philistus. 

"  Thuc.  VI.  32  sqq.  72  sq. 
Diod.  XV.  19,  95. 

*  Thuc.  VI.  35. 


y  Thuc.  VI.  32,  41.  Diod. 
XIII.  19. 

'*  Hermocrates,  of  an  ari- 
stocratic  disposition,   filled    a 

public  office. ^The  vdn-tpot, 

in  Thucyd.  VI.  38.  appear  to 
me  to  be  persons  desirous  of 
change  and  innovation,  nova- 
rum  rerum  cupidi,  wishing  thus 
to  raise  themselves  above  the 
people ;  and  not  merely  young 
men.  [The  words  of  Thucydides 
are,  koI  t^a  ri  kcu  /SovXccr^c,  a» 
y»c»7cpoc ;    ir^rtpov  Spx^^  HAH  ; 
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third  period  begins  with  the  victory  over  the  Athe- 
nian armament.  As  this  was  decided  by  the  fleet  of 
the  Syracusans,  the  men  of  inferior  rank,  who  served 
as  sailors,  obtained  a  large  increase  of  importance  in 
their  own  sight,  and  were  loud  in  their  demands  for 
admission  to  the  highest  offices ;  in  the  very  same 
manner  as  at  Athens,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  9Sld  Olympiad,  412  B.  C.  upon 
the  proposal  of  Diodes  the  demagogue  ^,  a  conunis- 
sion  was  appointed  for  the  arrangement  of  a  new 
constitution,  in  which  the  original  contriver  of  the 
plan  had  himself  the  first  place.  The  government 
was  thus  converted  into  a  complete  democracy,  of 
which  the  first  principle  was,  that  the  public  offices 
should  be  filled  not  by  election,  but  by  lot  ^.  There 
was  formed  at  the  same  time  a  collection  of  written 


dXX'  ovK  tvvofiov.  6  dc  v6fiot  €K 
Tov  fifi  bCua(r6ai  vfias  fiaXKov  fj 
bvvafUiKws  €T€6rj  dTifidS€iVf  i.  e. 
**  Do  those  who  are  under  age 
••  for  public  office  wish  to  be 
**  admitted  before  their  time 
**  (^57)?  But  it  is  contrary  to 
"  law."  The  law  might  have 
prohibited  persons  under  a  cer- 
tain age  from  holding  places  of 
public  trust ;  but  it  never,  from 
the  want  of  a  certain  test,  could 
have  excluded  persons  desirous 
of  a  change,  1  his  interpreta- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  other 
words  of  Athenagoras,  "  The 
"  law  was  made  rather  on  ac- 
**  count  of  your  natural  inca- 
"  pacity,  than  for  the  purpose 
'*  of  disgracing  you."     And  in 

C.   39.   Ot   T€    tvydfltVOi    KOi    ol    VfOl 

seems  to  mean  **  the  qualified 
' '  and  the  disqualified ;"  "  those 
**  who  can  and  do,  and  those 
"  who    cannot    hold    office." 


There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  objection  to  this  explana- 
tion ;  and  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  giving  to  vt&rtpoi, 
and  vioi  the  sense  of  vMiar^po- 
voioL  The  suggestion  of  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellemsche  Alterthums- 
kunde,  vol.  I.  2.  p.  96.  that 
"  Athenagoras,  in  calling  his 
"  opponents  young  men,  only 
*'  glances  at  the  youthful  Her- 
**  mocrates,  the  most  powerful 
"  of  the  nobles,"  seems  very 
farfetched  and  improbable.] 

^  Diodorus  XIII.  19,  55.  calls 
him  a  demagogue. 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  3.  6.  Diod. 

XIII.    35.      The     drjfiTfyopovtfT€S 

cast  lots  merely  for  the  succes- 
sion  in  which  they  were  to  ad- 
dress the  people,  Plut.  Reg.  A- 
pophth.  p.  89,  90.  The  gene- 
rals were  still  chosen  from 
among  the  dwarayraroi,  Diod. 
XIII.  91. 
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laws,  which  were  very  precise  and  explicit  in  the 
determination  of  punishments,  and  were  doubtless 
intended,  by  their  severity,  to  keep  off  these  trou- 
bles, which  the  new  constitution  could  not  fail  to 
produce.  This  code,  which  was  also  adopted  by 
other  Sicilian  states,  was  written  in  an  ancient  na- 
tive dialect,  which  seventy  years  afterwards  (in  the 
time  of  Timoleon)  required  an  interpreter^.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  we  find  the  demo- 
cracy an  Olympiad  and  a  half  later  fallen  into  such 
contempt '',  that  the  people,  utterly  incapable  of  pro- 
tecting the  city  in  the  dangers  of  the  time,  appointed 
a  general  with  unlimited  power:  which  measure, 
though  always  attended  with  bad  success,  they  re- 
peatedly had  recourse  to.  Dionysius,  a  man  power- 
ful as  well  from  his  talents,  as  from  the  means  which 
his  situation  as  demagogue  afforded  him  of  keeping 
the  people  in  continual  dread  of  the  nobles  %  soon 
became  tyrant^;  in  which  character  he  still  allowed 
an  appearance  of  freedom  to  remain  in  public  as- 
semblies, which  he  summoned,  conducted,  and  dis- 
missed ^.  Dion  restored  the  democracy  for  a  short 
time,  and  only  partially  *' ;  for  it  was  his  real  inten- 
tion to  introduce  a  Doric  aristocracy  upon  the  model 
of  those  in  Sparta  and  Crete '.    Timoleon  with  more 


^  Diod.  XIII.  33,  35. 

''  Plut.  ubi  sup.  p.  92. 

*"  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  4.  5.  V. 
8.  4.  Diod.  XIII.  96. 

f  Diod.  XIII.  94.  cf.  Polyaen. 
V.  2.  2. 

P  Diod.  XIV.  45, 64,  70.  See 
several  passages  in  Pseud-Ari- 
8tot.CEcon.IL2.20.  The  assem- 
blies summoned  by  Dion,  for 
example  against  Dionysius  the 
Second  (Diod.  XVI.  10, 17,  20. 


Plut.  Dion.  33,  38.),  must  not 
be  considered  as  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  tyranny. 
Cicero  de  Rep  III.  31.  denies 
that  Syracuse  in  the  reign  of 
Dionysius  was  a  Respublica  at 
all. 

»»  Plutarch.  Dion.  28. 

'  Ibid.  53.  <rx5/*« — dpurroKpa- 
TUMP  ^xov  rrfv  hrurTOTOvaav  <tai 
^pa^vova-av  rq  /xeytora.  See  a- 
bove,  ch.  I.  §.  7. 
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decision  abolished  the  democracy,  and  restored  the 
former  constitution  ^,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  Math- 
out  sycophants  and  demagogues,  who  were  not  slow 
to  turn  their  arms  against  the  founder  of  the  new 
liberty  K  A  mixture  of  aristocracy  is  discernible  in 
ttie  office  of  amphipolis  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
which  lasted  three  centuries  from  Olymp.  109.  2. 
343  B.  C.  and  probably  combined  political  influence 
with  the  highest  dignity ;  the  person  who  filled  it 
gave  his  name  to  the  year.  Three  candidates  were 
chosen  for  this  office  from  three  families  by  vote, 
and  one  of  the  three  was  selected  by  lot  °'.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  Timoleon  caused  a  revision  of  the 
laws  to  be  made  by  Cephalus,  a  Corinthian,  only 

k 

however  allowing  him  to  be  called  an  interpreter  of 
the  code  of  Diodes,  although,  as  it  appears,  he  en- 
tirely remodelled  the  civil  law".  We  must  pass 
hastily  over  the  later  times,  remarking  in  general, 
that  a  feeble  democracy  continued  to  exist,  frequently 
contending  with  clubs  {iraipiou)  of  oligarchs "",  and  af- 
terwards falling  into  the  hand  of  tyrants  who  had 
risen  from  demagogues ;  such  for  instance  as  Aga- 
thocles,  who  undertook  to  bring  about  a  redivision 
of  the  lands,  and  an  abolition  of  all  claims  of  debt  p. 
Hiero  II.  did  not  suppress  the  council  of  the  city, 
which  Hieronymus  never  consulted ;  but  as  it  again 

returned  into  existence  immediately  after  the  death 

• 

^  Diod.  XVI.  70.  the  state  was  legally  governed 

'  Plutarch.  TimoL  37.  by  a  synedrion  of  600  of  the 

'"  Diod.  XVI.- 81.  with  Wes-  most  distinguished  persons  (xa- 

seling's  note,  Cic.  in  Verr.  I.  2.  pUararoi),  XIX.  6. 

51.  p  Diod.  XIX.  4.  6—9.    He 

"  Diod.  XIII.  35.  XVI.  70.  also  sometimes  convened  pub- 

"  Diod.  XIX.  3 — 5.  After  a  lie  assemblies,  when  it  pleased 

democracy  of  this  kind,  and  him  to  play  the  drffioTuc6s.  Diod. 

before  the  time  of  Agathocles,  XX.  63,  79. 
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of  the  latter  prince,  it  appears  that  it  could  not  have 
been  a  body  chosen  annually,  but  a  board  appointed 
for  a  considerable  period  ^.  The  generals  had  at  all 
times  very  large  powers,  especially  in  the  popular 
assembly,  in  which  however  persons  of  the  lowest 
condition  had  liberty  to  speaks  Another  military 
office  also,  that  of  the  hipparchs,  exercised  a  super- 
intendence over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  in 
order  to  guard  against  disturbances  \ 

8.  After  this  account  of  the  constitution  of  Sy- 
racuse, we  may  proceed  to  notice  those  of  Gela, 
and  its  colony  Agrigentum  ;  as  these  cities, 
though  deriving  their  origin  from  Rhodes,  perhaps 
took  Syracuse  for  their  model  in  the  formation  of 
their  government.  In  both  states  the  noble  and 
wealthy  first  held  the  ruling  power;  which  was 
afterwards  for  a  long  time  possessed  by  tyrants  ^ 
Agrigentum,  after  the  overthrow  of  Thrasyda^us  in 


**  Otherwise  it  must  have 
been  newly  appointed  by  elec- 
tion or  lot  at  the  death  of  Hie- 
ronymus,  of  which  Livy  XXIV. 
22.  says  not  a  word.  The  se- 
niores  (c.  24.)  are  probably 
members  of  this  senate ;  a  ye- 
powria  also  probably  existed  at 
that  time,  which  occurs  in  a 
late  inscription  in  Castelli  In- 
script.  Sic.  V.  5.  p.  44. 

'  Liv.  XXIV.  27. 

'  See  Hesychiua,  Suidas, 
and  Zenobius  in  Unrapxov  iriVoj ; 
on  this  tablet  were  entered  ra 
r&p  oraKTOvvTOiV  opSfiara.  InDiod. 
XIV.  64.  tTTirrlr  appears  to  be 
the  name  of  the  class  of 
knights. 

<  At  Gela  Oleander  was  ty- 
rant, after  a  period  of  oligar- 


chy (Aristot.  Pol.  V.  10.  4.), 
from  Olymp.  68.  4.  to  70.  3. 
503 — 498  B,  C.  (Herod.  VII. 
157.  Dion.  Hal.  VII.  i.  Pau- 
san.  VI.  9.) ;  then  his  brother 
Hippocrates  from  Olymp.  70. 
3.  to  72.  2.  498 — 491  B.  C. 
Gelon  in  Olymp.  72.  2.  At 
Agrigentum  there  was  a  timo- 
cracy  (Arist.  Pol.  V.  8.  4.), 
then  Phalaris  from  Olymp.  53. 
4-  to  57.  3.  555—548  B.  C. 
according  to  Eusebius  and 
Bentley,  then  Alcmanes  and 
Alcander  (Heracl.  Pont.  36.), 
Theron  from  Olymp.  73.  i.  to 
76.  4.  488 — 473  B.  C  accord- 
ing to  Boeckb,  and  Thrasy- 
d«us,  who  was  expelled  in  the 
same  year. 
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Olymp.  76.  4.  473  B.  C,  received  a  democratic  con- 
stitution  " :  we  know,  however,  that  at  that  time  an 
assembly  of  a  thousand,  appointed  for  three  years, 
governed  the  state,  which  was  suppressed  by  Empe- 
docles  the  philosopher^;  who  obtained  so  large  a 
share  of  popular  favour  that  he  was  even  offered  the 
office  of  king^.  The  assembly  of  a  thousand  also 
occurs  in  Rhegium  and  Crotona,  in  speaking  of 
which  city  we  will  again  mention  this  subject.  Fur- 
ther than  this  all  information  fails  us.  Scipio  esta- 
blished anew  the  senate  of  Agrigentum,  and  ordered 
that  the  niunber  of  the  new  colonists  of  Manlius 
should  never  exceed  that  of  the  ancient  citizens  ^ 
The  same  senate,  in  an  inscription  of  the  Roman 
time%  is  called  cvytcXriro^^  a-w&piov,  and  PovX^^  and  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  of  110  members;  the  day 
of  meeting  is  stated :  it  appears  that  the  senate  then 
alternated  every  two  months^;  the  decree  of  the 
senate  is  referred  to  the  popular  assembly  (aX/a); 
over  which  a  vpoayopo^  presided*^  (which  was  also  the 
name  of  the  supreme  magistrate  at  Catana  in  the 
time  of  Cicero)  *' ;  the  Hyllean  tribe  has  the  prece- 
dency on  the  day  of  this  assembly.  A  hierothytes 
gives  his  name  to  the  year,  corresponding  to  the 
amphipolus  at  Syracuse ;  in  whose  place  a  ^hierapo- 


*^  Diod.  XL  53-  KOfiia-dfifvoi 

«  See  Diogen.  Laert.  VIII. 
66.  Timaeus  Fragm.  2.  Goeller. 
Sturz  Empedocles,  p.  io8. 

y  Aristot.  ap.  Diog.  VIII. 
63.  The  words,  eSorc  o{f  fi6vop 
^v  r&v  irXovcriW  aKka  xal  r&v  ra 
SfjfjMTiKa  <l>povovinr»v,  do  not  pre- 
sent any  difficulty. 

'  Cic.  Verr.  I.  2.  50. 

*  Gruter,  p.  401.    CastelU, 


p.  79,  &c. 

^  ^AXuurfut  €KTas  Bifirjvov  Kap- 
V€iov  ((rjKOVTOs  DEMnTAI.      See 

above  concerning  Rhodes,  §.  3; 

^  The  Hierothytes  was  the 
irapairpoaraTag  of  the  fiovX^  (HA- 
PAHPOSTATA  TAS  should  be 
written). 

*^  Verr.  I.  4.  23,  39. 

^  Concerning  the  UpofroXot 
see  Boissonade  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  vol.  XVII.  p.  396. 
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lus  is  mentioned  in  a  similar  decree  of  Gela  \  toge- 
ther with  whom  a  KaTevtava-io^,  an  annual  magistrate 
(perhaps  archon),  is  mentioned.  In  this  state  the  se- 
nate {^ovkTj)  appears  to  have  been  changed  every  half 
year^,  their  decrees  being  also  confirmed  by  the  as- 
sembly {a\ia^) ;  the  assembly  is  led  by  a  vpoaTdryj^, 
the  same  magistrate  whom  we  have  already  met 
with  in  nearly  all  the  democratic  states  of  the  Do- 
rians, in  Argos,  Corcyra,  and  Syracuse^ 

9.  We  now  return  to  the  Peloponnese.  In  Si- 
CYON  the  tyrants  had,  as  in  other  states,  been  the 
leaders  of  a  democratic  party  ^ ;  but  their  dominion 
put  an  end  to  the  times  of  disturbance  and  irregu- 
larity, which  had  occasioned  the  Pythian  priestess 
to  say,  that  "  Sicyon  needed  a  disciplinarian  ^'*  After 
their  overthrow  an  early  constitution  was  restored, 
which  remained  unshaken  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  We  are  only  informed  that  in  Olymp.  90.  8. 
418.  B.  C.  the  Lacedaemonians  made  the  constitu- 
tion more  oligarchical  "^ ;  that  it  had  not  previously 
been  entirely  demoeratical,  is  shewn  by  the  fidelity 
with  which  Sicyon  adhered  to  the  head  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian league.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  we 
find  that  Sicyon  possessed  an  Achaean  constitution, 
i.  e.  one  founded  on  property,  in  which  the  rich  were 
supreme " ;  Euphron,  in  Olymp.  102.  4.  369  B.  C, 
undertook  to  change  this  into  a  democracy,  and  thus 

'  MafTei  Mus.  Veron.  p.  329.         '   See   also   the   Calymnian 

Muratori,  p.  642,  1.    Castello,  decree  (Chandler,  p.  21.  n.  85.) 

p.  84.   cf.  ibid.  p.  25.  cdo^  Tif  fiovKif  Kai  ra>  dafi^  yv^fia 

^  BovXas  aXuurfia  (villg.  aXi-  frpoararap, 
acfutra)   btvr€pat   ((afirivov   Kap-  ^  Book  I.  ch.  8.  §.  2. 

v€iov  Tpuuca^i,  '   Plutarch,   de    sera   Num. 

**   Edo^  nf,  oXt^  KttOa  km  rq.  Vind.  7.  p.  23 1. 
/SovXf,  as  the  sense  requires  us         ■"  Thucyd.  V.  81. 
to  read  with  CasteUo.  "  Xen.  Hell.  Vll.  i .  44. 
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obtained  the  tyranny,  until  the  party  of  the  nobles, 
whom  he  persecuted,  overthrew  him«.  Plutarch 
states  most  clearly  the  changes  in  this  constitution ; 
"  after  the  unmixed  and  Doric  aristocracy  p  had  been 
"  destroyed,  Sicyon  fell  from  one  sedition,  from  one 
"  tyranny  into  another ;"  until,  at  the  time  of  Ara- 
tus,  it  adopted  the  almost  purely  democratical  insti- 
tutions of  the  Achaeans. 

As  Phlixjs  during  the  whole  Peloponnesian  war 
remained  faithful  to  the  interest  of  Sparta  and  hos- 
tile to  Argos,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  was  under 
an  aristocratic  government^.  In  a  revolution  which 
took  place  before  Olymp.  99.  2.  383  B.  C,  the  La- 
cedaemonian party  had  been  expelled,  but  were  in 
the  same  year  again  received  by  the  people;  the 
government,  however,  did  not  become  democratical, 
until  Agesilaus,  introduced  by  the  former  party, 
conquered  the  city,  and  remodelled  the  constitu- 
tion' (Olymp.  100.  2.  379  B.  C).  Before  this  pe- 
riod the  democratic  assembly  consisted  of  more  than 
5000  members,  those  who  were  inclined  to  the  La- 
cedaemonians furnished  above  1000  heavy-armed 
soldiers.  A  very  regular  system  of  government  is 
proved  to  have  existed,  by  the  patience  and  heroism 
with  which  the  Phliasians,  in  the  102d  and  103d 
Olympiads,  372 — 376  B.  C,  defended  their  city  and 
country  against  the  attacks  of  the  Argives,  Arca- 


»  VII.  1.45.  VII.  3.  4. 

P  AKPAT02  KAI  AOPIKH 
API2TOKPATIA,  Plutarch.  Aral. 
2. 

4  Some  members  of  the  oli- 
garchical party  of  Argos  also 
fled  to  Phlius,  Thucyd.  V.  83. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  V.  2.  8.  sqq. 
V.  3.  10.  sqq.    V.  3.  21.  sqq. 


Fifty  persons  of  each  party 
made  a  plan  for  a  new  consti- 
tution. Hell.  V.  3.  25.  The 
refugees  residing  at  Argos,  in 
Olymp.  1 01.  2. 375  B.C.,  were 
manifestly  democrats,  the  same 
as  in  Xen.  Hell.  VII.  2.  5.  in 
Olymp.  102.  4.  369  B.  C. 
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dianSy  Eleans,  and  Thebans,  until,  without  breaking 
their  fidelity  to  Sparta,  they  concluded  a  peace  with 
Thebes  and  Argos  (in  Olymp.  103.  3.  366  B.  C) 

10.  In  Megara  the  tyranny  of  Theagenes,  to 
which  he  rose  from  a  demagogue,  was  overthrown 
by  Sparta,  and  the  early  constitution  restored,  which 
for  a  time  was  administered  with  moderation',  but 
even  during  the  Persian  war  it  had  already  been 
rendered  more  democratical  by  the  admission  of  Pe- 
rioeci*.  The  elegiac  poet  Theognis  shows  himself 
about  this  time  the  zealous  friend  of  aristocracy " ; 
he  dreads  in  particular  men  who  stir  up  the  popu- 
lace to  evil,  and,  as  leaders  of  parties,  cause  disor- 
der and  dissension  in  the  peaceful  city ;  he  laments 
the  disappearance  of  the  pride  of  nobility,  the  gene- 
ral eagerness  for  riches,  and  the  increase  of  a  crafty 
and  deceitful  disposition  *.  These  struggles  after  po- 
pular liberty,  promoted  by  demagogues,  soon  pro- 
duced the  greatest  disturbance ;  the  people  no  longer 
paid  the  interest  of  their  debts,  and  even  required  a 
cession  of  that  which  had  been  already  paid  {vaXiv^ 
To/cia) ;  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  the  very  temples, 
were  plundered;  many  persons  were  banished  for 
the  purpose  of  confiscating  their  property  y.     It  was 


•  Plutarch.  Qu.  Gr.  i8.  M«- 
yaptU  Otaytvri — €Kpdk6vr€t,  oXi- 
yov  ^p6vov  €a'0i<f>p6infa'caf  koto,  rrfv 
froKiTtiatf. 

*  See  above,  ch.  3.  §.  3.  It 
appears  to  me  nearly  certain 
that  the  passage  refers  to  Me- 
gara near  Corinth. 

"  See  above  ch.  i.  §.4.  ch. 
4.  §.  8. 

"^  V.  43,  66,  847.  ed.  Bekker. 
[See  generally  on  the  aristo- 
cratical  tendency  of  the  poetry 


of  Theognis,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  Megara,  Welcker  Prole^ 
gomena  ad  Theognin,  pp.  x — xli.] 
>  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  6.  V.  4. 
3.  Plut.  ubi  sup,  I  suspect  that 
Theognis  (v.  677.)  speaks  of 
this  period,  xp^pn-a  d*  afmdSovo-t 
piif,  K&trfxoi  d*  dircSXfuXrv,  and  in 
the  whole  political  allegory  of 
the  passage.  This  was  the  time 
of  the  violence  done  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  theori,  Plutarch  ubi 
sup,  p.  59. 
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perhaps  at  this  time  that  the  Megarians  adopted  the 
democratic  institution  of  ostracism '^.  The  nobles, 
however,  soon  returned,  conquered  the  people  in  a 
battle,  and  restored  an  oligarchy,  which  was  the 
^^  more  oppressive,  as  the  public  offices  were  for  a 
j^^  time  exclusively  filled  by  persons  who  had  fought 
^  •  against  the  people  ^  It  is  probable  that  the  conse-- 
ffl  quence  of  this  return  was  the  revolt  of  Megara  from 

%.  Athens,  in  Olymp.  83.  3.  446  B.  C' ;  in  the  begin- 

tK  ning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Lacedaemonian 

.g.  party  was  predominant.     But  in  the  eighth  year  of 

the  war  the  aristocratic  party  of  Megara  was  in 
banishment  at  Pegae ;  and  when  they  were  about  to 
be  recalled,  and  restored  to  their  city,  the  leaders  of 
the  people  preferred  to  have  the  Athenians  in  the 
town  rather  than  the  citizens  whom  they  had  driven 
from  their  walls.  By  the  influence  of  Brasidas,  how- 
ever, they  returned,  upon  a  promise  of  amnesty, 
which  they  did  not  long  observe.     For  having  first 
obtained  the  supreme  offices  (to  which  they  must 
therefore  have  had  a  particular  claim),  they  brought 
a  himdred  of  their  chief  enemies  before  the  people, 
and  forced  them  to  pass  sentence  upon  the  accused 
with  open  votes.     The  people,  terrified  by  this  mea- 
sure, condemned  them  to  death.     At  the  same  time 
the  dominant  party  established  a  close  and  strict  oli- 
garchy*^, which  remained  in  existence  for  a  very  long 
period**.    In  the  second  year  of  the  101st  Olympiad, 
375  B.  C,  we  again  find  that  democracy  was  the 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq.  851.  *'  Thuc.  ubi  sup.  et  V.  31. 

Phavorinus  in  oarpaKivha.  In  this  aristocratic  period  the 

*  Aristot.  Pol  V.  4.  3     IV.  7rp6^\oi  were  magistrates  of 

*2-  10.  high  authority  in  Megara,  Ari- 

^  Thuc.  I.  114.  cf.  103.  stoph.  Acham.  755. 

^  Thuc.  IV.  66,  74. 
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established  constitution,  and  that  the  attempts  of  the 
oligarchs  to  change  it  were  defeated"^.  Demosthenes^ 
mentions  a  court  of  three  hundred  in  this  state,  sit- 
ting in  judgment  on  public  offences ;  and  at  this  time 
nobility  and  wealth  were  frequently  united  in  the 
same  persons.  Of  the  Megarian  magistrates  we  have 
already  mentioned  a  kings,  to  which  may  now  be 
added  the  hieromnamon,  an  office  always  held  by 
the  priest  of  Neptune  *^  and  probably  having  the 
same  duties  and  privileges  as  the  amphipolus,  hie- 
rapolus,  and  hierothytes  in  the  Sicilian  states.  The 
antiquity  of  this  office  is  evident  ft'om  its  occurrence 
in  the  colonies  of  Megara,  Byzantium,  and  Chal- 
cedon.  In  the  former  a  hieromnamon  is  mentioned 
in  a  decree  quoted  by  Demosthenes ',  who  gives  his 
name  to  the  year ;  in  the  latter,  a  decree  now  ex- 
tant^ mentions  first  a  king,  then  a  hieromnamon, 
then  a  prophet,  together  with  three  nomophylaoes, 
all  administering  the  public  affairs  {oucrvfAvivrci)  for 
the  appointed  term  of  a  month.  The  two  first  we 
have  already  seen  united  in  the  very  same  manner 
at  Megara ;  the  third  refers  to  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
of  the  transfer  of  which  from  the  mother-state  to 
Chalcedon  we  have  already  spoken,  and  pointed  out 
an  oracle  of  Apollo  which  was  delivered  there  ^ ;  the 
nomophylaces  also  occur  at  Sparta.     The  hieromna- 

*  Diod.  XV.  40.  55.    in   the   king's    library   at 

'^ircpl  iropan-pccr^etW,  pp.  435,  Paris.     It  is  the  same  which 

436.  Corsini  F.  A.  I.  2.  p.  469.  con- 

K  Above,  p.  1 13.  note '^  sidered   as   Delphian.     It   de- 

^  Plutarch.  Symp.  VIII.  8.  crees  a  crown  to  a  'Aytfiw  fiov- 

4*    P-  379*  ^here  indeed  the  \as,    and    the    eight    persons 

expression  is  very  indefinite.  whose    names   are   subscribed 

'  De  Corona,  p.  255.  and  in  are  probably  senators.' 

another  decree  in   Polyb.  IV.  *  Book  II.  ch.  2.  §.  8.  last 

52.4.  They  also  occur  in  coins,  note. 
^  In  Caylus  Recueil  II.  pi. 
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man  was  probably  priest  also  of  Neptune  in  the  co- 
loniesy  the  worehip  of  which  god,  deriving  its  origin 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  was  at  least  more  pre- 
valent than  any  other". 

11.  The  constitution  of  Byzantium  was  at  first 
monarchical",  afterwards  aristocraticaP,  and  the  oli- 
garchy, which  soon  succeeded,  was,  in  Olymp.  97.  8. 
390  B.  C,  changed  by  Thrasybulus  the  Athenian 
into  democracy  P.  Equal  privileges  were  at  the  same 
time  probably  granted  to  the  new  citizens,  who,  on 
account  of  their  demands,  had  been  driven  from  the 
city  by  the  ancient  colonists^.  After  this,  the  de- 
mocracy appears  to  have  continued  for  a  long  time*" ; 
but  on  account  of  the  duration  of  this  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  habit  of  passing  their  time  in  the 
market-place  and  the  harbour,  which  the  people  had 
contracted  from  the  situation  of  the  town,  a  great 
dissoluteness  of  manners  existed ;  and  this  was  also 
transferred  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Chalcedon, 
which  had  adopted  the  Byzantine  democracy,  and, 


"  See,  besides  other  writers, 
Boettiger  Amalthea,  vol.  II.  p. 
304. — Of.  the  hieromnemons 
Letronne  has  treated  at  full 
length,  MSm,  de  VAcad,  des 
Inscripiions,  torn.  VI.  p.  22 t, 
but  without  remarking  that, 
besides  Delphi,  they  are  pe- 
culiar to  Megara  and  its  colo- 
nies. 

"  At  least  if  Dineus  (Dinseus) 
was  king,  see  book  I.  ch.  6. 
§.  9 ;  this  Dineus  is  however 
caUed  by  Hesychius  Mile8ius,§. 
20,  only  general  of  the  Byzan- 
tians,  and  rotrdpxn^  of  Chalce- 
don. He  appears  nevertheless 
to  be  an  historical  personage. 

VOL.  II. 


Concerning  the  bondslaves,  see 
above,  ch.  4.  §.5. 

°  According  to  Hesychius 
Milesius  AcW  nr  rmv  BvSavrwv 
dpta-TOKpariop  ibt^caro. 

p  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  8.  27. 
What  the  Thirty  in  Diodorus 
XIV.  12.  are,  whom  Clearchus 
put  to  death  after  the  magi- 
strates, we  are  entirely  igno- 
rant, since  the  right  explana^ 
tion  or  emendation  of  the  word 
Boi<0rovr  is  still  a  desideratum. 

'^  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  2.  10. 

^  Theopompus  ap.  Athen. 
XII.  p.  526  E.  cf.  Memnon. 
23.  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth.  p.  724. 
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together  with  its  ancient  constitution,  had  lost  the 
temperance  and  regularity  for  which  it  had  been 
distinguished.     In  these  times  the  Byzantians  were 
frequently  in  great  financial  difficulties,  from  which 
they  often  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  by 
violent  measures*.     In  the  document  quoted  by  De- 
mosthenes the  senate  (i9»Xa)  transfers  a  decree  in  its 
first  stage,  called  p^pa\  to  an  individual,  in  order  to 
bring  it  before  the  people  in  the  assembly  {akia)^ 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  was  customary  at 
Athens;  the  existing  constitution  is  called  in  this 
document  a  varpiog  iFo\tT€ia.     The  office  of  archon 
was  perhaps  introduced   together  with  the  demo- 
cracy " ;  the  civil  authority  of  the  generals  existed 
in  many  states  in  later  times.     The  hundreds  {eKa- 
TooTvf)  occur  apparently  as   a  subdivision  of  the 
tribes*,  and  therefore  as  a  species  of  phratriaey; 
they  were  probably  common  to  all  the  colonies  of 
Megara,  since  we  find  them   in   Heraclea  on  the 
Pontus.     In  this  city  we  know  to  a  certainty  that 
the  hundreds  were  divisions  of  the  tribes,  of  which 
there  were  three*;  the  rich  (i.  e.  the  possessors  of 


•  Pseud- Aristot.  QEcon.  II. 
2.  3.  The  transit  duties  levied 
St  the  Bosporus  are  weU  known, 
Boeckh's  Economy  of  Athens, 
vol.  IL  p.  40. 

^  A  decree  of  the  senate  be- 
fore it  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  people  was  also 
called  prfrpa  in  Sparta;  see 
above,  ch.  5.  §.  8. 

^  It  occurs  on  coins.  See 
Heyne  Comment,  rec.  Got- 
ting.  vol.  I.  p.  8. 

X  Pseud- Aristot.  ubi  sup. 

y  Chandler.    Inscript.  App. 


12.  p.  94. 

'  i£neas  Poliorcet.  11.  (ad 
calc.  Polyb.)  ovtr&v  avroU  rpi&v 
ffwXStp  KM  TfTTOfHov  €Karo<rrv»p. 
lliere  must  evidently  have 
been  more  than  four  hundreds 
to  three  tribes,  as  Casaubon 
remarks.  Perhaps  we  should 
read  rtrrdpav  km  tiKoai  cmiro- 
oTinov,  or  with  Goettling  (Her- 
mes,  vol.  XXV.  p.  155.),  rer- 
rdpw  tv  iKooTjj  iKorwrnmv.  Ca- 
saubon's  emendation  of  rerra- 
poKovra  for  rerrapiov  is  not  ad- 
missible, as  forty  is  not  divi- 


01  in 
fflu 
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the  original  lots)  were  all  in  the  same  hundred; 
but  the  demagogues,  intending  to  destroy  the  ari- 
stocracy, divided  the  people  into  sixty  new  hun- 
dreds, independent  of  the  tribes,  in  which  rich  and 
poor  were  entered  without  distinction:  nearly  the 
same  measure  as  that  by  which  Cleisthenes  had  so 
greatly  raised  the  democracy  at  Athens. 

This  Heraclea  Pontica,  a  settlement  in  part 
of  Boeotians,  but  chiefly  from  Megara*,  had  doubt- 
less originally  possessed  the  same  constitution  as 
other  Doric  colonies ;  and  the  different  classes  were, 
first,  the  possessors  of  the  original  lots ;  secondly,  a 
demus,  or  popular  party,  who  had  settled  either  at 
the  same  time  or  subsequently;  and  thirdly,  the 
bondslaves,  the  Mariandyni**.  Although  we  are 
not  able  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  changes 
in  the  government  of  this  state,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  for  a  time  the  citizens  alone  had  political  power 
(the  voXsT^vfm) ;  but  that  the  people  had  the  privi- 
lege of  judging  (L  e.  probably  in  civil  cases),  which 
occasioned  a  change  in  the  constitution^.  Before 
Olymp.  104.  1.  364  B.  C.  the  popular  party  de- 
manded with  violence  an  abolition  of  debts,  and  a 
new  division  of  the  territory ;  the  senate,  which  at 
that  time  was  not  a  body  selected  from  the  people, 
but  from  the  aristocracy^,  at  length,  being  unable  to 
act  for  itself,  knew  no  other  means  than  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  Clearchus,  an  exile,  who  immedi- 
ately marched  with  a  body  of  soldiers  into  the  city^ 
But,  instead  of  protecting  the  dignity  of  those  who 

sible  by  three   without  a  re-  ''  See  above,  ch.  4.  §.  5. 

niainder.     The  event  probably  *=  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5,  6. 

took   place   before  the   jo4th  ^  This  is  evident  from  the 

Olympiad,  364  B.  C.  context  of  the  passage  in  Jiis- 

'*  See  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  10.  tin.  XVI.  4. 
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had  called  him  in,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  people, 
and,  what  in  fact  he  is  already,  who  sets  the  blind 
fiuy  and  physical  force  of  the  multitude  in  action 
against  justice  and  good  order — a  tyrant*.  Clear- 
chus  put  to  death  sixty  of  tlie  members  of  the  se- 
nate, whom  he  had  seized  ^ ;  liberated  their  slaves, 
i.  e.  the  Mariandyni ;  and  compelled  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  marry  these  bondsmen,  unquestionably 
the  best  means  of  extirpating  an  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy ;  but  the  pride  of  noble  descent  was  so  strong 
in  these  women,  that  the  greater  number  freed  them- 
selves from  the  disgrace  by  suicide.  It  must  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  tyranny  administered  in  so  violent  a 
spirit,  and  continued  through  several  generations, 
destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  constitution^. 
12.  In  the  Spartan  colony  of  Cnidos  the  govern- 
ment was  a  close  aristocracy.  At  the  head  of  the 
state  was  a  council  of  sixty  members,  who  were 
chosen  from  among  the  nobles.  Its  powers  were 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  Spartan  gerusia, 
from  which  its  number  is  also  copied.  It  debated 
concerning  all  public  affairs,  previously  to  their 
being  laid  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and 


^  Compare  with  Justin  JE- 
neas  PoUofc.  12. 

f  According  to  Polyaenus  II. 
30.  2.  Clearchus  caused  the 
whole  senate  of  300  to  be  put 
to  death,  which  is  here  repre- 
sented as  a  standing  body. 

8  Of  the  Megarian  colony 
Astypalaa  we  have  inscriptions 
in  tolerable  preservation,  but 
not  until  the  last  times  of  in- 
dependence, when  the  consti- 
tution became  similar  to  that 
of  Athens.    An  inscription,  al- 


ready quoted  in  vol.  I.  p.  121. 
note  ',  begins  €do^  r^  /SovXf 

K€U  r^  ^iofJUj^  <f>lk €V€VS  CTTC- 

ararti  yvca fta  irpv[Tayic»v  eir€t[d^ 
ApKccriXar  Moipaytyfvg  al[^cpri(l 
ceyopavofiog  eirtfuXriBtj  rov  dofjujv 
fura  na<ras  (fiikoTifuas,  &C.  An- 
other, from  the  same  papers, 
contains  awBrjKoi  between  the 
SijfjMt  T&v  ^AoTvirdXaUiav  and  the 
irjfios  r&v  'Ptt>fui(W ;  in  this  also 
we  read,  cdo^  ra>  di;fM>  Ev;(fa>i'i- 
dar  Evickfvs  (irtaTOTei  wpvreufuip 
[yuoifia]. 
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had  the  superintendence  of  manners.  The  oflSce 
lasted  for  life,  and  was  subject  to  no  responsibility^. 
The  members  were  styled  a/AviJ/xovc^,  and  the  presi- 
dent was  called  Mf>€(rnip,  who  inquired  the  opinion 
of  each  councillor.  Only  one  person  from  each  ta^ 
raily  was  eligible  to  the  coimcil  and  public  offices, 
younger  brothers  being  excluded.  This  occasioned 
dissensions  between  members  of  the  same  family; 
those  who  were  not  admitted  joined  the  popular 
party,  and  the  oligarchy  was  overthrown*.  This 
event  probably  took  place  a  short  time  before  the 
life  of  Aristotle.  Eudoxus  the  philosopher,  and  Ar- 
chias,  a  person  of  whom  little  is  known,  are  men- 
tioned as  legislators  of  the  Cnidians^. 

In  the  Spartan  island  of  Melos  we  find  nothing 
remarkable,  except  that  the  power  of  the  magistrates 
was  at  least  greater  than  at  Athens  ^  Of  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  Thera,  and  of  its  ephors,  we 
have  already  spoken  "\ 

18.  The  changes  in  the  government  of  Cyrene 
we  pointed  out  when  speaking  of  the  Periceci.  Ori- 
ginally the  constitution  was  perhaps  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  Sparta.  Afterwards  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  colonists  came  into  collision  with  the  claims  of 
the  later  settlers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  kings 
obtained  an  unconstitutional  and  nearly  tyrannical 
power.  It  appears  that  they  were  stimulated  by 
their  connexion,  both  by  friendship  and  marriage, 
with  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  to  change  the  ancient 

^  All  this  is  stated  in  Flu-  The     latter     by    Theodoretus 

tarch.  Qu.  Gr.  4.  Greec.  Aff.  IX.  t6. 

'  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  5.  3,  II.  »  Thucyd.  V.  84. 

^  The  former  by  Hermippus  ^  Above,  ch.  6.  §.  10.  and 

ap.  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  88.  and  ch.  7.  §.  i. 
Plutarch,  in  Colot.  32.  p.  194. 
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monarchy  into  an  oriental  despotism.  Hence,  in  the 
reign  of  Battus  III.,  Demonax  the  Mantinean,  who 
was  called  in  to  frame  a  constitution  for  this  city, 
restored  the  supremacy  of  the  community ;  he  like- 
wise gave  to  the  new  colonists  equal  rights  of  citi- 
zenship with  the  ancient  citizens,  although  the  latter 
doubtless  still  retained  many  privileges.  The  power 
of  the  kings  was  limited  within  the  narrowest 
bounds ;  and  they  were  only  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
revenues  flowing  from  the  sacerdotal  office  and  their 
own  lands",  whereas  they  had  before  claimed  pos- 
session of  the  whole  property  of  the  state**;  they 
had,  like  the  Spartan  kings,  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
council,  and  probably  presided  over  it,  which  duties 
were  performed  by  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arce- 
silaus  III.,  during  the  absence  of  her  soni^.  These 
restrictions  were  however  violently  opposed  by  the 
princes  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  by  their  succes- 
sors, who  thus  drew  upon  themselves  their  own 
ruin.  Arcesilaus  also,  to  whom  Pindar  addressed 
an  ode,  the  fourth  of  the  name,  ruled  with  harsh- 
ness, and  protected  his  power  by  foreign  mercena- 
ries ^ :  and  the  poet  doubtless  advised  him  with  good 
reason,  although  without  success,  "«o/  to  destroy 
with  sharp  axe  the  branches  of  the  great  oak  (the 
nobles  of  the  state),  and  disfigure  its  beautiful 
form;  for  that  even  when  deprived  (fits  vigour. 


^  T€fup€a    in   the   Homeric  which  the  kings  had  been  de- 
sense,    Herod.   IV.    i6i.    Cf.  prived.    Compare  Thrige,  Res 
Diod.  Exc.  8.  vol.  H.  p.  551.  Cyrenenswm^  p.  154.  note. 
Wesseling.  TA  rwy  vpoy6wov  yt-  °  Diod.  vol  II.  p.  550.  Wess. 
pea    in    Herodotus,    ch.    162.  p  Herod.  IV.  165. 
which  Arcesilaus  wished  to  re-  ^  Bq^ckh   Explic.  ad  Pind. 
gain,   refers  to  the  revenues,  Pyth.  IV.  p.  266. 
as  well  as  to  the  privileges  of 
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**  it  gives  proof  of  its  power,  when  the  destructive 
fire  of  winter  (of  insurrection)  snatches  it;  or, 
having  lefi  its  awn  place  desolate,  serves  a  wretch- 
^*  ed  servitude,  supporting  with  the  other  columns 
"  the  roof  qf  the  royal  paltice?'  (i.  e.  if  the  people  in 
despair  throws  itself  under  the  dominion  of  a  fo- 
reign king*").  But  the  soothing  hand  with  which 
the  poet  advises  that  the  wounds  of  the  state  should 
be  treated  was  not  that  of  Arcesilaus,  celebrated 
only  for  his  boldness  and  valour.  For  these  reasons 
he  was  the  last  in  the  line  of  the  princes  of  Cyrene 
(after  the  80th  Olympiad,  457  B.  C),  and  a  demo- 
cratical  government  succeeded.  His  son  Battus  took 
refuge  in  the  islands  of  the  Hesperides,  where  he 
died;  and  the  head  of  his  corpse  was  thrown  by 
these  republicans  into  the  sea".  The  new  form  of 
government  obtained  stability  and  duration  by  an 
entire  change ;  the  number  of  the  tribes  and  phra- 
trias  was  increased,  the  political  union  of  the  fami- 
lies destroyed,  the  family  rites  were  incorporated  in 
the  public  worship  ^  &c.  Some  element  of  disturb- 
ance and  revolution  must  however  have  been  still 
left  in  the  constitution",  if  the  Cyrenaeans  requested 


'  E2  yap  riff  i^ov9  6(vT6ft^  irc- 
Xcicci  t^ptl'^^  K€PjuydK<u  dpv6f, 
alo'xvf'oi  dc  o2  Baxfrhv  tlbos'  Koi 
<l>Bip6Kapfrog  toura  difhl  y^<f>ov 
wtp*  avras,  ci  irorc  x'l/xcpiov  irvp 
i^itajfrai  \oUr6tov  ^  avp  6pBcus 
Kt6pt<ra-iv  dc<nro<rvyai(riv  ipfUioiUva 
liAj^Bop  ^fXXocff  dficfHirti  dvaratfov 
cV  Ttixff^iv,  46p  ^pruiMtraxra  xS»pov, 
Pyth.  IV.  263.  according  to 
Boeckh's  explanation. 

"  Heracl.  Pont.  4. 

'  Aristotle  Pol.  V.  2.  11. 
says,  that  the  founders  of  the 


democracy  at  Cyrene  esta- 
blished otiier  and  more  tribes ; 
which  statement  must  be  re- 
ferred to  this  time;  for  that 
by  the  rhv  ^rjp^v  KoBifTTOvrfs  De- 
monax  is  not  meant,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance 
that  this  person  only  instituted 
three  tribes,  and  therefore 
could  hardly  have  increased 
their  number.  See  Thrige, 
Res  Cyrenensium,  pp.  103 — 
192. 
"  See  also  concerning   the 
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Plato  to  contrive  for  them  a  temperate  and  well- 
ordered  government,  which  the  philosopher  is  said 
to  have  declined,  on  the  ground  that  they  seemed 
too  prosperous  to  themselves.  At  a  later  period, 
Lucullus  the  Roman  is  said  to  have  restored  the 
city  to  tranquillity,  after  many  wars  and  tyran- 
nies*. 

14.  In  the  constitution  of  the  Lacedaemonian  co- 
lony of  Tarentum  there  werfe  two  chief  periods. 
In  the  first  we  must  infer,  from  the  ^analogy  of  the 
other  Doric  colonies,  that  there  was  the  same  divi- 
sion of  ranks,  viz.  noble  citizens,  governing  the 
state,  under  a  king  y ;  the  people,  to  whom  few  and 
limited  powers  were  allowed ;  and  aboriginal  bonds- 
men, chiefly  residing  upon  the  lands  of  the  highest 
class  ^.  This  constitution  must  however  have  been 
gradually  relaxed ;  for  Aristotle  calls  it  a  politeia  in 
the  limited  sense,  which,  as  he  informs  us,  lasted 
over  the  Persian  war,  and  did  not  pass  into  a  de- 
mocracy until  a  large  part  of  the  nobles  had  been 
slain  in  a  bloody  battle  against  the  lapygians 
(Olymp.  76.  3.  474  B.  C.»).  The  transition  was  in- 
troduced without  any  violent  revolution,  by  some 
measures,  in  which  the  aristocracy  submitted  to  the 
claims  of  the  people.  First  of  all,  according  to  Ari- 
stotle'', they  divided  the  public  property  among  the 


contest  between  a  democratic 
and  aristocratic  party  in  O- 
lymp.  95.  I.  400  B.  C.  Diod. 
XIV.  34. 

*  Plut.  Lucull.  2. — Concern- 
ing the  ephors  of  Cyrene  see 
above,  ch.  7.  §.  i. 

y  Ch.  6.  §.  10. 

'  Concerning  these  see  above, 
page  52.  note  ^     From  these 


Pelasgian  bondsmen,  bands  of 
robbers,  called  irtpiJbwoi,  pro- 
ceeded, according  to  Plato 
Leg.  VI.  p.  777.  Cf.  Athen. 
VI.  p.  267. 

■  Polit.  V.  2.  8.  See  Heyne 
Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  II.  p.  221. 

b  Aristot.  Pol.  VI.  3.  5.    ol 

Tapavrivot,  KOOfii  irotovvT€£  rii  kt^ 
funa  ToU  Sn6pois  M.  r^  xp^^^» 
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poorer  classes ;  but  only  gave  them  the  use  of  it ; 
i.  e.  apparently  the  public  lands  were  apportioned 
out  to  them ;  but  at  the  payment  of  a  small  rent,  in 
token  that  they  had  not  the  absolute  property  in  the 
soil.  Besides  this  popidar  measure,  the  number  of 
all  the  public  offices  was  doubled ;  and  one  half  was 
filled  by  election,  the  other  by  lot ;  in  order,  by  the 
latter  mode  of  nomination,  to  open  a  way  to  their 
attainment  by  the  lower  orders.  This  democracy 
at  first  promoted  to  a  great  degree  the  prosperity 
and  power  of  the  state  S  while  persons  of  character 
and  dignity  were  at  the  head  of  the  government ; 
for  e^rplone  of  the  first  men  of  L  tune.  Arl 
chytas  the  Pythagorean,  a  man  of  singular  vigour 
and  wisdom,  who,  as  well  as  all  adherents  of  the 
Pythagorean  league  (of  which  he  could  not  then 


tUvow  TrapatnuvdloxMri  t6  ttXtjOos. 
Zri  dc  riis  dpxas  ndtras  iiroirj(ray 
dtrrhs,  Tit£  /icv  alptriis,  rits  bi 
KXjjp€OTds'  Tcis  yAv  kXripoaTas,  Sircas 
6  brjfios  avrav  fJ^frexTIf  ^^^  ^  aipt- 
rii9,  iva  nokirtveonrrai,  /3eXrcoy. 
These  institutions  can  only  be 
referred  to  this  period,  for  the 
present  tense  irapaa-Kwdlova-i 
shews  their  existence  when  the 
author  was  writing;  eiroirja-av 
refers  only  to  the  time  of  the 
institution,  and  the  words  iva 
t^^^Xtt  again  prove  their  actual 
existence. — ^As  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  kow6.  iroi- 
ovVT€f  rh  icnifiara  cirl  rrfv  xp'io'cv, 

it  is  known  that  at  Rome,  when 
the  ager  puhlicus  was  divided 
among  the  plebeians,  it  was 
either  given  them  by  assigna- 
tion as  absolute  property  {man- 
cipium,  domimum),  in  which  case 
it  ceased  to  be  puhlicus;  or  it 
was    held    by  possemones,  in 


early  times  by  the  patricians, 
who  only  occupied  it,  with  an 
usufructuary  right,  while  the 
land  remained  puhlicus,  was 
not  marked  out  with  limits, 
and  could  be  at  any  time  re- 
claimed by  the  state  (See  Nie- 
buhr's  Roman  History,  vol.  II. 
p.  363.  sqq.  ed.  i.  Eng.  Transl. 
compare  vol.  I.  note  443.  ed. 
2.).  The  occupation  of  the 
public  lands  of  Tarentum  was 
probably  allowed  to  the  poor 
on  similar  conditions.  As  to 
the  diTTOff  TToielv  rat  dpxds,  Ari- 
stotle seems  to  mean,  that  if, 
for  example,  there  had  been 
two  agoranomi,  four  strategi, 
&c.  they  then  made  four  ago- 
ranomi, eight  strategi,  &c. :  of 
whom  two  and  four  were 
chosen  by  lot,  two  and  four 
by  election. 

<^  Strabo  VI.  p.  280. 
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have  been  a  member),  was  of  an  aiistocratieal  dispo- 
sition^. He  was  general  seven  times,  although  it 
was  prohibited  by  law  that  the  same  person  should 
hold  this  office  more  than  once^,  and  never  suffered 
a  defeat^:  the  people  with  a  noble  confidence  en- 
trusted to  him  for  a  considerable  time  the  entire 
management  of  public  affairs^.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  however,  as  there  were  no  longer  any  men 
of  this  stamp  to  carry  on  the  government,  and  the 
corruption  of  manners,  caused  by  the  natural  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  country,  and  restrained  by  no  strict 
laws,  was  continually  on  the  increase,  the  state  of 
Tarentum  was  so  entirely  changed,  that  every  trace 
of  the  ancient  Doric  character,  and  particularly  of 
the  mother-country,  disappeared;  hence,  although 
externally  powerful  and  wealthy,  it  was  from  its 
real  internal  debility,  in  the  end,  necessarily  over- 
thrown, particularly  when  the  insolent  violence  of 
the  people  became  a  fresh  source  of  weakness  h. 

15.  On  the  constitution  of  the  Tarentine  colony 
Heraclea  (Olymp.  86.  4.  488  B.  C.)  the  monu- 
ments extant,  although  important  in  other  respects, 

**    Which    would     also     be  lib.  lo.  p.  28.  Free.  ger.  Reip. 

proved    by   the    Fragment   of  28.  p.  191.   Cf.  Fabric.  Bibl. 

Archytas  concerning  the  Spar-  Gr.  ed.  Harles.  vol.  11.  p.  30. 
tan  constitution  (StobeeusSerm.         ^  Concerning    the  oo-cXycca 

41.   Orelli  Opusc.  Moral,  vol.  and  vPpi£  of  the  Tarentines, 

II.   p.  254.),   if  it  were   ge-  see  particularly  Dionys.  Hal. 

nuine.  ed.  Mai.  XVII.  5,  7. — ^A  /SovX^ 

^  Diog.  Lagrt.  VIII.  79.  six  at  Tarentum,   whose    wpofiov- 

times,    according    to    iElian.  \€Vfui  was  necessary  for  a  de- 

V.  H.  VII.  14.  cf.  III.  17.  claration  of  war,  in  livy  VIII. 

^  Aristoxenus  ap.  Diog.  L.  27.     A  public    assembly  de- 

VIII.  82.  See    Jamblich.  Py-  ciding  concerning  peace   and 

thag.  §.   197.    Hesych.  Miles,  war,    Diod.    XIX.    70.     Plut. 

in  Vit.  Archyt.  Pyrrh.  13.  Cheirotonia  of  this 

ts   Strab.  p.  280.  Demosth.  assembly,   Plut.   Qu.   Gr.  42. 

*E/M»r.  p.  1415.  Plut.  de  Educ.  from  Theophrastus. 
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afford  little  information.  In  the  well-known  in- 
scription of  this  city,  an  ephor  gives  his  name  to 
the  year,  five  chosen  surveyors  {opioTou)  are  to  value 
the  sacred  lands  of  Bacchus,  and  to  measure  it  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Etruscan  agrimensoresj  upon 
the  decree  of  the  public  assembly^  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  had  been  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
to  secure  the  remainder.  After  this  the  state,  two 
polianomi,  and  the  horistae,  let  the  sacred  land  ac- 
cording to  a  decree  of  the  Heracleans,  and  state  the 
conditions ;  in  which  certain  officers  named  ancFf^p^ 
rai  are  mentioned  as  inspectors  of  the  public  corn- 
magazine.  The  annual  polianomi  are  bound  to  take 
care  that  the  contracts  of  lease  shall  be  observed ; 
they  carry  on  inquiries  upon  this  subject  jointly 
with  ten  sworn  colleagues,  elected  by  the  people,  in 
case  of  any  breach  of  contract,  collect  the  appointed 
fines,  and  refer,  in  cases  of  singular  importance,  to 
the  public  assembly,  they  themselves  being  subject 
to  the  responsibility. 

16.  To  these  we  may  add  Crotona,  since  this 
city,  founded  under  the  authority  of  Sparta  by  a 
Heradide,  and  therefore  revering  Hercules  himself 
as  its  founder^,  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Doric  race,  although  at  a  later  period  the  more 
numerous  Achaean  portion  of  the  popidation  appears 
to  have  preponderated.  Crotona  was  the  soil  upon 
which  Pythagoras  endeavoured  to  realize  his  no- 
tions of  a  true  aristocracy^^  endeavour  in  which 
he  succeeded.  This,  however,  we  cannot  comprehend, 
unless  we  consider  his  ideal  state  as  no  airy  project 
or  phantom  of  the  brain,  but  rather  as  founded  upon 

*  See  above,  p.  89.  note  *. 

^  See  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  12.  and  book  II.  ch.  12.  §.  5. 
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national  feelings,  and  as  being  even  the  foundation 
of  the  governments  of  Sparta,  Crete,  and  the  cities 
of  Lower  Italy,  in  which  Pythagoras  first  appeared : 
and  for  this  reason  he  is  described  as  in  part  merely 
to  have  restored  and  renewed ;  e.  g.,  to  have  destroyed 
tyrannies,  quieted  the  claims  of  the  people,  and  re- 
established ancient  rights',  &c.  Crotona,  however, 
he  selected  as  the  centre  of  his  operations,  as  being 
under  the  protection  of  Apollo,  his  household  god 
and,  secondly,  as  being  the  ^^  city  of  the  healthy, 
an  advantage  which  it  owed  to  its  climate,  to  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  to  purer  morals  than  were  pre- 
valent at  least  in  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Taren- 
tum  and  Sybaris.  The  government  of  this  city  was, 
when  the  philosopher  came  forward,  in  the  hands  of 
the  senate  of  a  thousand  °,  which  formed  a  syne- 
drion ;  the  Crotoniats  are  reported  to  have  offered 
to  Pythagoras  the  presidency  of  this  senate  %  proba- 
bly as  prytanisP.  .  A  similar  senate  of  a  thousand 
existed  at  Agrigentum  in  the  time  of  Empedodes ; 
the  same  number  of  persons,  elected  according  to 
their  property,  were  sole  governors  at  Rhegium^. 
This  council  of  a  thousand  members  also  existed  at 
Locri  ^.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  thousand 
of  Crotona  were  the  most  wealthy  citizens :  who  in 
states  of  which  the  power  is  derived  from  the  pos- 
session of  land  are,  before  the  government  is  disturb- 
ed by  revolutions,  generally  identical  with  the  noble 

'  Jambl.  Pythag.   7.  p.  33.  poPT€s,     Perhaps  the  ovyicXi^roc 

15.  p.  255,  257.  Cf.  Porph.  Py-  in  Diod.  XII.  9.  is  the  same, 
thag.  21,  22.  °    Valer.     Max.    VIII.    15. 

"»  Book  II.  ch.  3.  §.  7.  ext.  i. 

"  Jambl.  Pythag.  9.  p.  45.         P  See  above,  p.  141.  note^. 
and  Dicaearchus  ap.  Porphyr.         ^  Heraclid.  Pont.  25. 
18.  who  calls  the  membera  yi-        '  See  below,  ch.  11.  §.6. 
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families.  At  Crotona  they  had  power  to  decide  in 
most  affairs  without  the  ratification  of  the  popular 
assembly  %  and  also  possessed  a  judicial  authority  ^ 
Now  the  council  instituted  by  Pythagoras  (which 
appears  not  to  have  been  formed  of  members  elected 
according  to  property,  but  to  have  been  chosen  on 
purely  aristocratical  principles)  only  contained  three 
hundred  members",  a  number  which  frequently  oc- 
curs under  similar  circumstances  ^ ;  at  the  head  of 
this  council  was  Pythagoras  himself.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  political  history 
of  the  Greeks  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  order,  of  uni- 
son, of  KO(r(jLog^  expressing,  and  consequently  enlisting 
on  its  side,  the  combined  endeavours  of  the  better 
part  of  the  people,  obtained  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  held  possession  of  it  for  a  consi- 
derable time ;  so  that  the  nature  and  destination  of 
the  political  elements  in  existence  being  understood, 
and  each  having  assigned  to  it  its  proper  place, 
those  who  were  qualified  both  by  their  rank  and 
talents  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  a  strict 
self-education  having  in  the  first  place  been  made 
one  of  their  chief  obligations  (as  it  was  of  the  0u- 
kcuc^^  of  Plato),  in  order  by  this  means  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  education  of  the  other  members  of  the 
community.  At  present  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  Pythagorean  bond  was  in  great  part  of  a 
political  nature,  that  its  object  was  to  obtain  a 
formal  share  in  the  administration  of  states,  and 
that  its  influence  upon  them  was  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial kind,  which  continued  for  many  generations 

^  Jamblich.  35.  p.  260.  Apollon.  ap.  Jamblich.  35.  p. 

^  See  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  12.         254,  261.  Justin.  XX.  4. 
"  Diog.  Laert.  VIII  3.    See         *  See  above,  ch.  5.  §.  4. 
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in  Magna  Graecia  after  the  dissolution  of  the  league 
itself  3^.  This  dissolution  was  caused  by  the  natural 
opposers  of  an  aristocracy  of  this  description,  the 
popidar  party  and  its  leaders ;  for  in  this  character 
alone  coidd  Cylon  have  been  the  author  of  the  cata* 
strophe  which  he  occasioned;  it  is  recorded,  that 
the  opposition  of  this  order  to  an  agrarian  law, 
which  referred  to  the  division  of  the  territory  of  the 
conquered  Sybaris  among  the  people,  served  to  in* 
flame  their  minds  \  The  opposite  party  demanded 
that  the  whole  people  should  have  admittance  to 
the  public  assemblies  and  to  public  offices,  that  all 
magistrates  at  the  expiration  of  their  offices  should 
render  an  account  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  mem- 
bers elected  by  lot^,  that  all  existing  debts  shoidd 
be  cancelled,  and  that  the  lands  should  be  newly 
divided^:  from  which  we  must  infer,  that  the 
highest  officers  of  the  Pythagoreans  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Spartan  and  Cretan  principle,  irrespon- 
sible, and  that  they  considered  election  by  vote  as 
necessary  for  all  such  situations.  How  fatal  to  the 
quiet  of  Lower  Italy  were  the  convulsions  which 
followed  the  destruction  of  this  league  (about  500 
B.  C),  is  proved  by  the  large  share  which  the  whole 
of  Greece  took  in  their  pacification.  This  was  at 
length  effected  by  the  Italian  cities  entirely  giving 


y  The  elucidation  of  this 
fact  is  without  doubt  the  work 
of  Meiners  Geschichte  der  Wis- 
senschaften,  vol.  III.  ch.  3.  The 
reason  why  Plato,  de  Rep.  X. 
p.  600,  represents  Pythagoras 
as  one  who  had  been  a  master 
of  education  not  in  a  public 
but  a  private  capacity,  is,  that 
the  Pythagorean  discipline  and 


mode  of  living,  the  /Sior  M. 
irraBfiff,  was  only  kept  up  as 
a  private  institution,  while  the 
public  regulations  of  Pythago- 
ras had  long  fiedlen  into  obli- 
vion. 

'    Apollonius  ap.  Jamblich. 

35-  P-  ^55- 

*  Ibid.  p.  257.  cf.  260. 

b  Jambl.  35.  p.  262. 
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up  the  Doric  customs,  and  adopting  an  Achaean  go- 
vernment and  institutions  ^ ;  which  they  were  after- 
wards, first  by  the  power  of  Dionysiusof  Syracuse, 
and  then  of  the  neighbouring  Barbarians,  compelled 
to  surrender.  Now  the  Achaean  constitution,  accord- 
ing to  Polybius'',  had  become  a  democracy  immedi- 
ately after  the  overthrow  of  the  last  king  Ogyges ; 
and  retained  the  same  general  character,  though 
some  subordinate  parts  experienced  very  great  al- 
terations :  we  also  know  that  it  was  very  unlike  the 
Spartan  government*^.  I  cannot  however  refrain 
from  doubting  whether  it  could  properly  be  termed 
democracy  at  so  early  a  period,  since  Xenophon 
states,  that  in  Sicyon,  in  the  103d  Olympiad  (S68 
— ^865  B.  C),  timocracy  was  the  prevailing  form  of 
government,  ^^ojccording  to  the  laws  of  the  Achaans  V 
which  words  cannot  be  referred  to  a  mere  transi- 
tory condition  of  that  race.  There  also  was  always 
among  the  Achaeans  an  equestrian  order  (/WciV),  of 
greater  consideration  and  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment than  can  be  reconciled  with  complete  demo- 
cracy £^.  So  also  at  Crotona,  in  the  year  of  the  city 
687»  there  was  a  complete  democracy;  but  (as  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  Italian  Greeks  at  this  period) 
a  senate  of  nobles  existed,  which  was  frequently  at 
open  war  with  the  people^. 

17-  Lastly,  it  is  proper  to  mention  the  constitu- 
tion of  Delphi,  if  our  supposition  is  admitted  to 
be  correct,  that  the  most  distinguished  Delphian  fa- 

*=  Polyb.  II.  39.  Jambl.  35.         '^  Thucyd.  V.  80. 
p.  263.     See  Heyne  Opuscul.         ''Hell.  VII.  1.  44. 
Acad.  II.  p.  178.  8  See,  for  example,  Plutarch. 

**  II.  41.  5.  and/MU9tm.  Pau-  Fhilopdbmen.  7,  18. 
san.  V.  7.  I.  '^Liv.  XXIV.  2,3. 
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milies  were  of  Doric  origin'.  It  was  also  shewn 
that  these  families  composed  at  an  early  period  a 
close  aristocracy;  the  priests  were  chosen  from 
among  the  nobles,  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
oracle  belonged ;  from  their  body  was  taken  the  Py- 
thian court  of  justice  (which  may  be  compared  with 
the  Spartan  gerusia,  and  the  Athenian  court  of  the 
ephetae),  as  well  as  the  chief  magistrates,  among 
whom  in  early  times  a  king^,  and  afterwards  a  pry- 
tanis,  was  supreme  ^  At  a  later  period  we  find  men- 
tion of  archons  who  gave  their  name  to  the  year°\ 
At  the  same  time  a  popular  party  was  formed 
(perhaps  from  the  subjects  of  the  temple),  which 
in  a  later  age  at  least  exercised  its  authority  in  a 
public  assembly".  The  senate  {l3ovXvi)  of  Delphi  was 
at  this  period,  as  in  Grela  and  Rhodes  (according  to 
the  hypothesis  before  advanced),  renewed  every  half 
year ;  but  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  very  few 
members,  for  only  one  senator  (/SovAcuo^v),  or  at  most 
a  few,  in  addition  to  the  archon,  are  named  in  the 
donatory  decrees  of  Delphi^.  Many  particulars 
which  belong  to  a  later  date  we  pass  over,  as  our 
only  object  is  to  point  out  the  characteristic  points 
of  the  ancient  constitution. 

18.  From  these  various  accounts  it  follows,  that 
although  there  was  no  one  form  of  government  com- 


*  Book  II.  ch.  I.  §.8.  Above,  Nos.  i688,  1689,  1694,  1705. 

ch.  8.  §.  3.  The  Delphian  archons  Gylidas 

^  Above,  ch.  6.  §.  10.   From  and  Diodorus  in  Olymp.  47.  3. 

the  passage  quoted  it  is  seen  590  B.  C.  and  49.  3.  5B2  B.  C. 

that  even  in  Plutarch's  time  a  (Argument.  Schol.  Find.  Pyth.) 

/3ao-<Xcv(,  in  name  at  least,  ex-  were   however    perhaps    pry- 

isted.  tanes. 

»  Above,  ch.  8.  §.  8.  »  Ibid.  N«.  1693. 

*"    Boeckh    Corp.    Inscript.  °  Ibid.  N***.  1702.  sqq. 
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mon  to  the  Doric  race  in  historic  times,  yet  in  many 
of  these  states  we  find  a  constitution  of  nearly  the 
same  character,  which  preceded  and  caused  the  suh« 
sequent  changes  and  developments ;  and  was  of  mi-, 
equal  duration  in  different  states.  This  constitu- 
tion, which  we,  with  Pindar,  consider  as  moat 
strongly  marked  in  the  Spartan  form  of  govern** 
ment,  was  of  a  strictly  aristocratic  character  p;^ 
hence  Sparta  was  the  basis  and  comer-stone  of  the 
Greek  aristocracies,  and  in  this  country  alone  the 
nobility  ever  retained  their  original  dignity  and 
power.  Hence  also  Sparta,  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  her  history,  never  had  a  large  number  of 
exiles  on  political  grounds,  while  in  the  other  Grecian 
states  the  constant  revolutions  to  which  they  were 
subject  generally  kept  one  party  or  other  of  the  citi-^ 
zens  in  banishment;  nor  did  she  ev^r  experience 
any  violent  disturbances  or  changes  in  her  consti- 
tution ^  until  the  number  of  the  genuine  Spartans 
had  nearly  become  extinct,  and  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  permanence  of  the  ancient  government 
had  in  part  been  removed.  Now  I  call  the  Spartan 
constitution  an  aristocracy  without  the  least  hesita- 
tion, on  account  of  its  continued  and  predominant 
tendency  towards  governing  the  community  by  a 
few,  who  were  presumed  to  be  the  best,  and  as  it 
inculcated  in  the  citizens  far  less  independent  con- 

P   Avtmiph    Koi  apurroKpctruai  of  the    Lacedflsmonians,   oXkm 

irdKtrtia,  Flutarch.    Comp.  Ly-  /uV    6\iyapxovfMvot,  vrrpl  dc   r6ir 

curg.  et  Num.  2.    According  n-dXcfioy    |3cur«XinM$fiffvoft.     Comp. 

to  Plutarch  de  Monarchia  2.  Cragiua  I.  4. 

p.   205.    the    government    of  ^  Crete  was  also  free  from 

Sparta    was    on    dpurmcparudj  tyranny,   according    to    Plato 

HKiyapx^   '^  osu&itoaaTos,     Iso-  Leg*  IV.  p.  yn* 
crates  Nicocl.  p.  3T.  D.  says 

VOL.  IT.  O 
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fidence  than  obedience  and  fear  of  those  persons 
whose  worth  was  guaranteed  by  their  family,  their 
education,  and  the  public  voice  which  had  called 
them  to  the  offices  of  state.  The  ancients'^  how- 
ever remark  that  it  might  also  be  called  a  demo-- 
cracy^  since  the  supreme  power  was  always  consi- 
dered as  residing  in  the  people,  and  an  entire 
equality  of  manners  prevailed;  that  it  might  be 
called  a  monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings";  and 
that  in  the  power  of  the  ephors  there  was  even  an 
appearance  of  tyranny :  so  that  in  this  one  consti- 
tution all  forms  of  government  were  united '.  But 
the  animating  soul  of  all  these  forms  was  the  Doric 
spirit  of  fear  and  respect  for  ancient  and  established 
laws,  and  the  judgment  of  older  men,  the  spirit  of 
implicit  obedience  towards  the  state  and  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  (grc/flapx/a") ;  and,  lastly,  the  con- 
viction that  strict  discipline  and  a  wise  restriction 
of  actions  are  surer  guides  to  safety,  than  a  super- 


^  Isocrates  Areopag.  p.  152 
A.  says  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  KoKkiarra  7rdkiT€v6- 
li€voi,  because  they  were  fxd- 
\urra  irnuMcparovfitvoi.  Plat.  Leg. 
IV.  p.  712  D.  Aristot.  Pol.  II. 
3.  10.  IV.  5.  II.  IV.  6.  4,  5. 
and  compare  Cicero  de  Rep. 
II.  23.  who  states  that  the  res- 
publico  Lacedamoniomm  whs 
mixta,  but  not  temperata ;  and 
on  the  other  side  the  pretended 
Archytas  in  Stob.  Serm.  41. 

*  The  king  in  the  Doric  con- 
stitution was  said  to  honour 
the     people,     da/ioy     ytpaiptiv. 

Find.  Pyth.  I*  61. 

*  The  Cretan  constitution 
also,  according  to  Plato  (ubi 


sup.)  united  every  form  of  go- 
vernment. 

"  To  this,  and  not  to  con- 
quests, the  expression  o(  Si- 
monides,  daftatrififiporos  Sntipra, 
refers,   according  to  Plutarch 
Agesil.  I.  Compare  Polyb.  IV. 
22.  2.  Plut.  Lycurg  30.  Pr«c. 
Ger.  Reip.  20,  21.  p.  181, 182. 
Lac.    Apophth.    p.   246.    the 
verses  of  Ion  the  tragic  poet 
in  Sextus  Empincus  adv.  Ma- 
thcm.  p.  69  A.  and  a  Spartan 
inscription  of  late  date,  Boeckh 
Corp.   Inscript.   No.   1350.    ^ 
irokis  M.   Aup,  A^pod«i<rtof — nys 
(V  roi£  varpuMs  \VKovpytws  tStfriv 
€vy^vxuis  KOI  ini&apx*as  X^P^* 
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abundance  of  strength  and  activity  directed  to  no 
certain  end. 

The  same  relation  that,  according  to  these  Doric 
principles,  existed  between  an  inferior  and  a  supe- 
rior, between  the  private  citizen  and  the  magistrate, 
also  extended  to  the  Spartans  and  other  states,  as 
the  former  were  for  a  long  time  considered  as  ari- 
stocrats when  compared  with  the  other  Greeks.  A 
superiority  which  was  not  caused  by  external  pre- 
ponderance and  compulsion,  but  by  the  internal 
acknowledgment  that  strict  laws  and  a  well-ordered 
discipline  belonged  to  them  above  all.  It  is  often 
curious  to  remark  how  great  was  the  power  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  cloak  and  stick  (aKvraXyi  kcu  rpt^m,  as 
Plutarch  says)  among  the  other  races  of  the  Greeks'^: 
how,  as  it  were  by  magic,  the  single  Gylippus,  al- 
though by  no  means  the  best  of  his  nation,  brings 
union  and  stability  into  the  people  at  Syracuse; 
and  first  gives  all  their  undertakings  force  and  ef- 
fect; on  more  than  one  occasion  a  single  Spartan 
was  enough  to  unite  squadrons  of  Julians  and  lo- 
nians  of  Asia,  and  make  them  act  in  common ;  and 
even  at  the  times  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Grecian 
name,  we  see  Spartans  acting  as  the  generals  of 
mercenaries  bound  by  no  other  law  than  the  firm 
and  decided  will  of  their  leaders. 

Many  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  the  Athenians 
always  considered  the  Spartan  state  nearly  as  an 
ideal  theory  realized  in  practice;  and,  like  Cimon 
and  Xenophon  (whose  decided  preference  for  Sparta, 
though  perhaps  sometimes  prejudicial  to  his  own 
country,  must  not  be  called  folly),  joined  themselves 

^  See  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  29,  30. 
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to  this  state  with  zeal  and  eagerness,  even  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  own  interests.  The  preference  of 
all  the  followers  of  Socrates  for  Sparta  is  well 
known  y ;  and  Lycurgus,  the  most  just  of  financiers, 
united  to  an  aristocratical  disposition  an  admiration 
for  the  laws  of  Lacedaemon'.  It  is  singular  that 
men  of  such  eminence^  both  in  a  practical  and 
theoretical  view,  should  express  their  admiration  of 
a  state*,  which  modem  writers^  have  often  repre- 
sented to  us  as  a  horde  of  half  savages.  Nor  must 
the  judgment  of  the  persons  above  mentioned,  who 
were  without  doubt  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  it,  be  attributed  to  a  morl»d  craving  after 
a  state  of  nature  which  the  Athenians  had  for  ever 
lost. 

We  modems,  on  the  other  hand,  on  account  of 
our  preconceived  notions  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization,  do  not  read  without  par- 
tiality the  lessons  which  history  affords  us ;  we  re- 
fuse to  recognise  the  most  profound  political  wisdom 
in  an  age  which  we  believe  to  have  been  occupied 
in  rude  attempts  after  the  formation  of  a  settled 
form  of  government.  Far  otherwise  the  political 
speculators  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  Pythagoreans 
and  Plato,  who  considered  the  Spartan  and  Cretan 


y  Compare  the  Platonic  So- 
crates*  Criton.  14.  Protag.  p. 
342  C.  Repub.  VIII.  p.  544  C. 
with  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon, 
Mem.  III.  5.  15.  and  what  An- 
tisthenes  says  in  Plut.  Lye.  30. 

■  In  Leocr.  p.  166.  5.  The 
words  of  iEschines,  4IXX*  ob  Aa- 
KfdaifuSvuM  (in  Timarch.  25 .  32.), 
are  merely  a  ridiculous  imita- 
tion of  Cimon. 


•  Polybius  IV.  81.  12.  also 
calls  the  Spartan  constitution 
KoKKUmi  vdkirtia, 

^  As,  for  example,  the  igno- 
rant de  Pftuw,  who  was  pre- 
ceded among  the  ancients  in 
an  attempt  to  decry  Sparta  by 
Polycrates  (probably  the  ora- 
tor), Heyne  de  Sport,  Rep. 
Comment.  Getting,  vol.  IX. 
p.  2. 
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form  of  government,  i.  e.  the  ancient  Dorian,  sb  a 
general  model  of  all  governments ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
ideal  constitution  which  was  realized  in  Sparta 
;^pproaches  most  nearly  to  that  which  Pythagoras 
'  attempted  to  establish  in  Lower  Italy,  and  which 
Plato  brought  forward  as  capable  of  being  put  in 
prac^l^  viz.  a  close*  communion,  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  a  family,  having  for  its  object  mutual  in- 
struction. For  the  regulations  of  Pythagoras  have 
many  things  besides  their  aristocratic  spirit  in  comr 
mon  with  the  Spartan  form  of  government,  such  as 
the  publie  ta}>les,  and  in  general  the  perpetual  liv- 
ing in  public,  with  the  liumber  of  laws  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  morality  {disciplina  morum) ;  and 
the  community  of  property,  x^hich  existed  among 
the  Pythagoreans,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Doric  sys- 
tem of  equalizing  the  landed  estates*.  4.  And  Plato, 
although  he  at  times  criticises  the  Spartan  and  Cre- 
tan constitution  in  a  somewhat  unfair  manner,  has 
evidently  derived  his  political  notions,  mediately  or 
inunediately,  from  the  consideration  of  that  form  of 
government  S ; .  for  it  is  hal^dly  pc^ible  that  any  poi- 
son should  speculate  upon  government,  without  pro- 
ceeding upon  some  chosen  historical  basis,  however 
he  may  endeavour  to  conceal  it.  But  the  Athenian 
and  Ionic  democracy  he  altogether  despises,  be- 
cause that  appeared  on  his  principles  to  be  an  anni- 
hilation of  government  rather  than  a  government, 
in  which  every  person,  striving  to  act  as  much  as 
possible  for  himself,  destroyed  that  unison  and  har- 


«  Concerning  the  similarity     Morgenstem   de  Platan.  Rep. 
of  Plato's  state,  and  the   La.     p.  305. 
cedaemonian   government,  see 
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mony  in  which  each  individual  exists  only  as  a  part 
of  the  whole. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  were  the 
opinions  and  judgments  of  Spartans  of  the  better 
time  concerning  these  relaxed  forms  of  government. 
We  may  well  suppose  that  they  did  not  view  them 
in  a  favourable  light.  The  people  of  Athens  must 
indeed  have  appeared  to  them  in  general,  as  a 
Lacedaemonian  in  Aristophanes^  expresses  himself, 
as  a  pvaexfTOff  a  lawless  and  turbident  rabble.  For 
this  reason  they  refused  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  to 
negociate  with  the  whole  community;  and  would  only 
treat  with  a  few  selected  individuals^.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  state  of  Sparta,  being,  in  comparison  with 
the  general  mutability  of  the  Greeks  after  the  Per- 
sian war,  like  the  magnet,  which  always  pointed  to 
the  pole  of  ancient  national  customs,  became  dissi- 
milar, both  in  political  and  domestic  usages,  to  the 
rest  of  Greece^;  and  for  this  reason  the  Spartans 
who  were  sent  into  foreign  parts  either  gave  affront 
by  their  strangeness  and  peculiarity,  or,  by  their 
want  of  consistency  and  firmness,  forfeited  that  con- 
fidence with  which  they  were  every  where  met. 


CHAP.  X. 

On  the  public  economy  of  the  Doric  states. 

1.  Having  now  considered  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  state  in  reference  to  the  supreme  govern- 
ing power,  we  will  next  view  them  in  reference  to 

•*  Lysistrat.   170.    Compare  the  excuses  of  Alcibiades  VI. 

the    \6fipos  arparos   of  Pindar  89. 
quoted  above,  p,  9.  note  ».  f  Thuc.  I.  77. 

•  Thuc.  IV.  22.    Compare 
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property,  and  investigate  the  subject  of  the  public 
economy.  It  is  evident  that  this  latter  must  have 
been  of  great  simplicity  in  the  Doric  states,  as  it 
was  the  object  of  their  constitution  to  remove  every 
thing  accidental  and  arbitrary ;  and  by  preventing 
property  from  being  an  object  of  free  choice  and  in- 
dividual exertion,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  persons  who  were  to  be  trained  only  in  moral 
excellence;  hence  the  dominant  class,  the  genuine 
Spartans,  were  almost  entirely  interdicted  from  the 
labour  of  trade  or  agriculture,  and  excluded  both 
from  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  such  occupations  s^. 
Since  then  upon  this  principle  it  was  the  object  to 
allow  as  little  freedom  as  possible  to  individuals  in 
the  use  of  property,  while  the  state  gained  what 
these  had  lost,  it  is  manifest  that  under  a  govern- 
ment of  this  kind  there  coidd  not  have  been  any 
accurate  distinction  between  public  and  private  eco- 
nomy ;  and  therefore  no  attempt  will,  be  made  to 
separate  them  in  the  following  discussion. 

All  land  in  Laconia  was  either  in  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  state,  or  freehold  property  of  the 
Spartans,  or  held  by  the  Perioeci  upon  the  payment 
of  a  tribute.  That  there  were  flocks  and  lands  be- 
longing to  the  state  of  Sparta,  is  evident  from  facts 
which  have  been  already  quoted**;  although  per- 
haps they  were  not  so  considerable  as  in  Crete  * :  the 
large  forest,  in  which  every  Spartan  had  a  right  of 
hunting,  must  also  have  belonged  to  the  conmiunity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  property  of  the 


B  Above,  ch.  2.  §.  3.  the  fivoia.     Compare  the  rrfwn; 
'•  Herod.  VI.  57.    Compare  diy^uJo-ia  of  Byzantium  in  Pseud- 
above,  ch.  6.  §.  9.  Aristot.  CEcon.  II.  2.  3. 
•  See  ch.  4.  §.  i.  concerning 
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state  was  different  from  the  royal  lands  ^,  which 
were  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Perioeci :  it  is 
probable  that  these  (as  well  as  the  rest  of  that  dis- 
trict) were  cultivated  by  the  Perioeci,  who  only  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  king.  The  rest  of  the  territory  of 
the  Perioeci  was  divided  into  numerous  but  small 
portions^  of  which,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
there  were  30,000  ^ ;  a  number  which  was  probably 
arranged  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  hundred 
cities  (woA€i^°).  In  each  lot  {/cX^pog)  only  one  family 
resided,  the  members  of  which  subsisted  upon  its 
produce,  and  cultivated  it,  to  the  best  of  our  know- 
ledge, without  the  assistance  of  Helots.  For  this 
reason  the  9>000  lots  of  the  Spartans,  which  sup- 
ported twice  as  many  men  as  the  lots  of  the  Pe- 
rioeci", must  upon  the  whole  have  been  twice  as  ex- 
tensive;  each  lot  must  therefore  have  been  seven 
times  greater.  Now  the  property  of  the  Spartans 
was,  according  to  the  imited  testimony  of  all  writers, 
set  out  in  equal  lots ;  probably  according  to  some 
general  valuation  of  the  produce®;  for  the  area 
could  not  have  been  taken  as  a  standard  in  a 
country  where  the  land  was  of  such  different  de*^ 
grees  of  goodness.  Yet  even  this  method  of  allot- 
ment might  not  have  precluded  all  inequality; 
which,  on  accoimt  of  the  natural  changes  of  the 
soil,  must  in  the  course  of  time  have  been  much 
augmented ;  and  to  this  result  the  variable  number 
of  the  slaves,  which  were  strictly  connected  with 
the  land,  necessarily  contributed.    Nevertheless  this 

^  As  also  in  Cyrene.  See         ^    Compare    the    supposed 

ch.  9.  §.  13.  apophthegm  of  Lycurgus  con- 

*  Ch.  3.  §.6.  ceming  the  equal  ricks  of  com, 

•"Ch.  2.  §.  I.  Plut.  Lye.  8. 
n  Ch.  3.  §.  6. 
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fact  proves  that  there  existed  a  principle  of  equality 
in  the  contrivers  of  the  regulation,  for,  as  we  re- 
marked above,  this  division  was  in  strictness  only  a 
lower  grade  of  a  community  of  property,  which  the 
Pythagoreans  endeavoured  to  put  in  practice,  on.  the 
principle  of  the  possessions  of  fri^ids  being  common 
{xoiva  ra  tw  <f>ikm^)\  and  which  actually  existed 
among  the  Spartans  in  the  free  use  of  dogs,  horses, 
servants,  and  even  the  furniture  of  other  persons  ^ : 
nor  was  the  whole  institution  of  the  public  tables  in 
Bparta  and  Crete  any  thing  else  than  a  means  of 
equally  distributing  property  among  those  who  were 
admitted  to  them^ 

2.  Although  similar  partitions  of  liand  had  per- 
haps been  made  from  the  time  of  the  first  occupa^ 
tion  of  Laconia  by  the  Dorians,  the  later  divisions 
into  9000  lots  cannot  have  taken  place  before  the 
end  of  the  first  Messenian  war".  There  is  some- 
thing very  remarkable  in  the  hist(»ical  account,  that 
Tyrtfieus  by  means  of  his  poem  of  Eunomia  repress- 
ed the  desire  of  many  citizens  for  a  new  division 
of  the  lands  {ava&a<r[jJ^^).  It  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  Spartans,  who  before  that  time 
had  possessed  allotments  in  Messenia,  from  which 
they  then  obtained  no  returns,  wished  that  new 
estates  in  Laconia  should  be  assigned  to  them".    At 


P  See,  among  others,  Ti- 
meeus  ap.  Schol.  Plat.  Phaed. 
p.  68.  Ruhnk.  and  ap.  Diog. 
Laert.  VIII.  lo.  Meiners  Ge- 
schichte  der  Wissenschaft  III.  3. 
Cicero  de  Rep.  IV.  (p.  281. 
Mai.)  ap.  Non.  in  v.  proprvum, 
p.  689.  Gothofr.  compares  Pla- 
to's Communitas  Bonorum  with 
the  institution  of  Lycurgns. 


^  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  6.  3,  4. 
Aristot.  Pol.  II.  2.  5.  Plut. 
Lac.  Inst.  p.  252'. 

'  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  2.  10. 

•  The  apophthegm  of  Poly- 
dorus  ap.  Plutarch,  p.  223. 
shews  that  this  king  set  on 
foot  a  K>i7p«(Mrtr  of  Messenia. 

'  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  6.  I. 
This    agrees    completely 


u 
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the  time  however  of  that  division  Sparta  must  in 
fact  have  had  about  9000  fathers  of  families,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  expression,  so  many  houses 
{oltcoi)^  of  which  each  received  a  lot  (K^S^pog) ;  for  fa- 
milies and  lots  were  necessarily  connected*.  If  then 
we  suppose  that  every  family  of  a  Spartan  was  pro- 
vided with  a  lot,  the  chief  object  was  to  keep  them 
together  for  the  future  by  proper  institutions :  and 
to  ascertain  the  means  which  were  employed  to  at- 
tain this  end  (for  they  were  upon  the  whole  success- 
ful) is  a  problem  which  has  never  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily solved'.  The  first  part  was  the  preservation 
of  families,  in  which  the  legislator  was  in  ancient 
times  assisted  by  the  sanction  of  religion.  Nothing 
was  more  dreaded  by  the  early  Greeks  than  the 
extinction  of  the  family,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
house  ^,  by  which  the  dead  lost  their  religious  ho- 
nour, the  household  gods  their  sacrifices,  the  hearth 
its  flame,  and  the  ancestors  their  name  among  the 
living.  This  was  in  Sparta  provided  against  by  re- 
gulations concerning  heiresses,  adoptions,  introduc- 
tions of  mothaces,  and  other  means  which  will  pre- 
sently be  mentioned:  those  persons  also  who  had 


with  a  fact  mentioned  by  Pau- 
san.  IV.  18.  2.  that  Tyrteeus 
appeased  the  internal  troubles, 
which  arose  from  Messenia 
having  been  left  uncultivated, 
on  account  of  the  incursions 
of  the  Messenians  from  Eira. 
— It  was  doubtless  on  this  oc- 
casion that  the  Spartans,  who 
had  lots  in  Messenia,  called 
for  a  fresh  division  of  the  Spar- 
tan territory;  and  to  quiet 
these  complaints  Tyrtaeus  com- 
posed his  Eunomia. 


^  Plut.  Agis  5.  Koi  T&v  ouc«)r 
tv  6  \vK0vpy09  ^puT€  (^Xarrdy- 
T<op  api£fi6v  (V  rait  fiialioxat^,  fcai 
frarpbs   vatSi    rov  Kk^pov   airoXi- 

irdrros.     See    Heyne    ut    sup. 

y  The  diliiculties  have  been 
well  perceived  by  Friederich 
von  Raumer,  Vorlesungen  iiber 
alte  Geschichte,  vol.  I.  p.  236. 

*  Thus  Herodotus  VI.  86. 
says  of  Glaucus  the  Spartan, 
o(/T€  Ti  diroyovoy,  ovr  iarlff  ow^- 
fiia  tfOfuSofUvrf  civai  TXavKOV. 
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not  as  yet  any  children  were  sometimes  spared  in 
war*.  The  second  means  was  the  prohibition  to 
alienate  or  divide  the  family  allotment^,  which  ne- 
cessarily required  the  existence  of  only  one  heir'', 
who  probably  was  always  the  eldest  son**.  The  ex- 
tent of  his  rights  however  was  pefbaps  no  further 
than  that  he  was  considered  master  of  the  house 
and  property;  while  the  other  members  of  the  fa- 
mily had  an  equal  right  to  a  share  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it.  The  head  of  the  family  was  called  in  Doric 
hTioTrdfjMVy  the  lord  qf  the  hearth^;  the  collective 
members  of  the  family  were  caUed  by  Epimenides 
the  Cretan  ofuoKajroiy  that  is,  literally,  eating  Jrom 
the  same  crih^ ;  and  by  Charondas  o/xocr/Vuoi,  or 
**  living  upon  the  same  stock « ;"  and  by  the  Spar- 
tans perhaps  woSrai*".  The  master  of  the  family  was 
therefore  obliged  to  contribute  for  all  these  to  the 
syssitia,  without  which  contribution  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted > ;  we  shall  see  presently  that  he  was  able  to 
provide  this  contribution  for  three  men  and  women 


*  Herod.  VII.  205.  Compare 
Diod.  XV.  64.  also  Thucyd. 
V.  64. 

^  Heraclid.   Pont.  2.  inaXtiv 

di  yrjv  Axuctdaifioviois  alcr)(ip6v  v€- 

v6fuaTai,  (cf.  Arist.  Pol.  II.  6. 
10.),  r^f  apxpLtas  fiolpas  avavi^ 
lutrBai  ovtev  t^irri.  Cf.  Plut. 
Inst.  Lac.  p.  252. 

<^  This  is  quoted  as  a  Laco- 
nian  law  by  Proclus  ad  Hes. 
Op.  374.  p.  198.  Gaisford. 

''  Younger  brothers  however 
inherited  immediately,  if  the 
elder  died  without  lawful  issue, 
Plutarch.  Ages.  4. 

^  Pollux  I.  8.  75.  X.  3.  20. 
with  Hemsterhuis*  note.  Con- 
cerning the  words  derived  from 


xra©,  see  Valckenaer.  ad  Am- 
nion. 3,  7. 

^  The  members  of  a  family 
might  be  said  to  eat  together, 
to  be  6fi6KaTroi,  notwithstanding 
the  institution  of  the  syssitia, 
for  the  public  tables  did  not 
furnish  all  the  food.  'O^kottvo* 
(the  reading  of  the  best  MS.) 
comes  to  the  same  thing;  as 
the  lire  of  the  hearth  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  more  for  cook- 
ing than  for  warmth;  and  in 
the  summer  for  the  former  ex- 
clusively. 

8  Aristot.  Pol.  I.  1.6. 

**  Hesychius,  waarai :  ovyyc- 
y«is,  ohcfioi. 

•  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  21. 
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besides  himself;  the  other  expenses  were  inconsi- 
derable^. If,  however,  the  family  contained  more 
than  three  men,  which  must  frequently  have  been 
the  case,  the  means  adopted  for  relieving  the  exces- 
sive number  were  either  to  marry  them  with  heir- 
esses, or  to  send  them  out  as  colonists ;  or  the  state 
had  recourse  to  some  other  means  of  preventing  ab- 
solute want.  This  would  have  been  effected  with 
the  greater  ease,  if  it  were  true,  as  Plutarch  relates, 
that  immediately  after  the  birth  of  every  Spartan 
boy,  the  eldest  of  the  tribe  (^vX^),  sitting  together 
in  a  lesche,  gave  him  one  of  the  9000  lots^  For 
this  however  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  state  or 
the  tribes  had  possession  of  some  lots,  of  those  per- 
haps in  which  the  families  had  become  extinct ;  but 
we  know  that  thesg  lots  went,  in  a  regular  succes- 
sion to  other  families"^,  by  which  means  many  be- 
came exceedingly  rich.  These  elders  of  the  tribe, 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,  were  therefore  probably 
only  the  ddest  of  the  family^  who  might  take  care 
that,  if  several  sons  and  at  the  same  time  several 
lots  had  fallen  together  in  one  family,  the  younger 
sons  should,  as  far  as  was  possible,  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  land,  without  however  violating  the  indivi- 
sible unity  of  an  allotment. 

In  this  manner  at  Sparta  the  family,  together 
with  the  estate,  formed  an  undivided  whole,  under 
the  control  of  one  head,  who  was  privileged  by  his 
birth.     But  if  the  number  of  persons  to  be  fed  was 

^  The  [ixKph.  Ifx^wTfs  in  Xe-         '  Lycurg.  16. 
noph.  Rep.  Lac.  7.  4.  must  be         "^  When  a  family  was  en- 

those  who  possess  no  Kkrfpos  of  tirely   extinct,    probably   they 

their  own,  like  the  fuicpap  ovviav  passed  to  that  next  in  order  in 

K€KTrffiivoi  in  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  the  rpioKM, 
10. 
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too  great,  as  compared  with  the  means  of  feeding 
them,  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  the  privi- 
leged eldest  brother ,  could  afford  to  marry,  while 
the  yotmger  brothers  remained  without  wives  or 
children.  This  natural  inference  .from  the  above 
account  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  a  most  singular 
statement  of  Polybius",  which  has  lately  been 
brought  to  light,  viz.  that  ^*  in  Sparta  several  bro- 
^*  thers  had  often  one  wife,  and  that  the  children 
"  were  brought  up  in  common.'*  If  we  may  here 
infer  a  ^nisrepre^entationy  to  which  the  Spartan  in- 
stitutions were  particularly  liable,  it  is  seen  how  the 
custom  just  described  might  cause  several  men  to 
dwell  in  one  house,  upon  the  same  estate,  of  whom 
one  only  had  a  wife.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Spartan  institution  was  very  likely  to  lead  to 
the  terrible  abuse  which  Polybius  mentions,  parti- 
cularly as  the  Spartan  laws,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently^, did  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  husband 
from  allowing  the  procreation  of  children  from  his 
wife  by  strangers.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
Hebrew  institution  of  the  Levirate-marriage,  (viz. 
that  if  a  man  died  without  leaving  children,  his  wi- 
dow became  the  wife  of  her  former  husband's  bro- 
ther, who  was  to  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother),  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  renewed  in  the  families  of  the 
less  wealthy  Spartans  p. 

3.  This  whole  system  was  entirely  broken  up  by 
the  law  of  the  ephor  Epitadeus,  which  permitted 
any  person  to  give  away  his  house  and  lot  during 

"    Mai  Nov.  Collect.  Vet.  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Mo^ 

Scriptor.  vol.  II.  p.  384.  ses,  vol.  II.  p.  21 — 33.    EngL 

^  Below,  §.  4.  near  the  end.  translation. 
y  See  Deuteron.  xxv.  5 — 10. 
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his  lifetime,  and  also  to  leave  it  as  he  chose  by 
will^.  Whence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
practice  of  legacy-hunting  rose  to  a  great  height,  in 
which  the  rich  had  always  the  advantage  over  the 
poor.  This  law,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  was  passed  after 
the  time  of  Lysander,  but  a  considerable  period  be- 
fore Aristotle;  since  this  writer,  manifestly  con- 
founding the  state  of  things  as  it  existed  in  his  time 
with  the  ancient  legislation  %  reckons  it  as  an  incon- 
sistency in  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  that  buying 
and  selling  of  property  was  attended  with  disho- 
nour", but  that  it  was  permitted  to  give  it  away, 
and  bequeath  it  by  wilP.  Prom  that  time  we  find 
that  the  number  of  the  Spartans,  and  particularly 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  continually  decreased.  The 
first  fact  is  very  remarkable,  and  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  wars",  in  which  moreover  the 
Spartans  lost  but  few  of  their  nmnber ;  it  was  per- 
haps rather  owing  to  the  late  marriages,  which  also 
frequently  took  place  between  members  of  the  same 
family.   After  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  con- 


*«  Plutarch  Agis  5. 

*■  This  circumstance  is  other- 
wise understood  by  Manso, 
vol.  I.  2.  p.  133..  Tittmann,  p. 
660.  Gottling  ad  Arist.  Pol. 
p.  467.  endeavours  to  excul- 
pate Aristotle  from  this  charge 
by  supposing  that  under  the 
word  vo}jLo6(rr)s  he  also  com- 
prises the  later  innovators  of 
the  constitution;  but  the  au- 
thor nowhere  shews  that  he 
had  any  knowledge  of  these 
changes:  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  stated  that  the  de- 
structive law  of  Epitadeus  (for 


such  in  fact  it  was,  which  bM- 

Tois  fiovkofupois)  was  a  part  of 
the  original  constitution,  as 
well  as  the  corresponding  laws 
respecting  sacrifices. 

*  This  also  occurs  in  later 
times,  Flut.  Agis  13.  ^lian. 
V.  H.  XIV.  44. 

^  11.  6.  10.  To  give  away 
Xpfffurra,  or  K€tfArj\ia,  was  also 
permitted  in  early  times,  He- 
rod. VI.'  62.  Plut.  Ages.  4. 

"  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  p.  383- 
ed.  2. 
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stitution  of  Sparta  too  much  restrained  the  natural 
incUnatiyn  of  the  citizens;  and  by  making  every 
thing  too  subservient  to  public  ends,  checked  the 
free  growth  of  the  people,  and,  like  a  plant  trimmed 
by  an  unskilful  hand,  destroyed  its  means  both  of 
actual  strength  and  future  increase.  At  the  time 
of  Aristotle  they  endeavoured  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation by  exempting  the  father  of  three  sons  from 
serving  in  war,  and  of  four  sons  from  all  taxes  ^. 
But  even  Herodotus  only  reckons  8000  Spartans  in 
the  9000  houses :  in  the  middle  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  Sparta  did  not  send  quite  6000  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  into  the  fields.  Aristotle  states  that 
in  his  time  the  whole  of  Laconia  could  hardly  fur- 
nish 1000  heavy-armed  men*;  and  at  the  time  of 
Agis  the  Third  there  were  only  700  genuine  Spar- 
tans*. Even  in  the  95th  Olympiad  the  Spartans  who 
were  in  possession  of  lots^  did  not  compose  a  large 
number  in  comparison  with  the  people ;  for  the  nu- 
merous Neodamodes  must  not  be  included  among 
them,  who  it  appears  could  not  obtain  lots  in  any 
other  manner  than  by  adoption  into  a  Spartan  fa- 
mily, before  which  time  they  were  provided  for  by 
the  state.  We  are  entirely  uninformed  in  what  man- 
ner the  loss  of  Messenia  was  borne  by  Sparta ;  it 


*  'AtcX^  rravTcav,  e.  g.,  of  the 
contribution  to  the  syssitia, 
Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  13.  ^lian 
(V.  H.  yi.  6.)  mentions  five 
instead  of  four.  Manso  (I.  i. 
p.  128.)  remarks  that  the  law 
can  hardly  have  proceeded 
from  Lycurgus. 

y  See  below,  ch.  12.  §.  2. 

«  Pol.  II.  6.  II. 

"  Plut.  Ag.  5.    According  to 


Macrobius  (Sat.  I.  11.)  at  the 
time  of  Cleomenes  there  were 
only  miile  et  quingenti  LacecUe- 
monii,  qui  arma  ferre  possent, 

^  These  only  are  called  by 
Xenophon  (Hell.  III.  3.  5.) 
Inaprtarai,  as  is  plain  from  the 
words ;  S<roi  €v  rot;  x<dpioi,s  ^Trap- 
ruxratv  rvxpuv  Svrfs,  iva  fUv  iro- 
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cannot  be  supposed  that  whole  famili^  completely 
lost  their  landed  property ;  for  they  would  have  pe- 
rished by  famine.  No  writer  has  however  preserved 
a  trace  of  the  mode  in  which  these  difficulties  were 
met  by  the  state.  At  the  time  of  Agis  the  Third 
we  know  that  of  the  700  Spartans,  about  100  only 
were  in  possession  of  the  district  of  the  city  ^. 

4.  From  this  view  of  the  times,  which  succeeded 
the  innovation  of  Epitadeus,  we  will  now  turn  to 
the  original  system,  which  indeed  we  are  scarcely 
able  to  ascertain,  from  the  feeble  and  obscure  indi- 
cations now  extant.  In  the  first  place,  we  know 
with  certainty  that  daughters  had  originally  no 
dowry  (in  Doric  Sonr/yi;^),  and  were  married  with  a 
gift  of  clothes,  &c.* ;  afterwards  however  they  were 
at  least  provided  with  money  and  other  personal 
property  ^  At  the  time  of  Aristotle,  after  the  ephor- 
alty  of  Epitadeus,  they  were  also  endowed  with 
land  fi.   This  was  the  regulation  in  case  of  the  exist- 


*^  Plut.  Agis  5. 

^  Dionys.  Byz.  de  Bosp. 
Thrac.  p.  17.  Hudson.  Also 
Varro  de  Ling.  Lat.  V.  (IV.) 
36.  p.  48.  Bipont.  says  that  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  (who  '  were 
chiefly  Dorians)  used  dwriyij 
for  dowry, 

*  Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  223. 
iElian.  V.  H.  VL  6.  Justin. 
III.  3.  Compare  the  corrupt 
gloss  of  Hesychius  in  aypenf^ 
furra, 

^  Plut.  Lysand.  30.  Apophth. 
p.  229.  iElian.  V.  H.  VI.  4. 
With  regard  to  the  story  of 
Lysander's  daughters,  it  should 
be  remarked,  that  the  suitors 
could  not  have  been  deceived 
as  to  whether  they  possessed 


landed  property  or  not;  but 
they  thought  Uiat  the  father 
had  large  personal  property, 
and  that  this  would  be  di- 
vided among  them. — ^Lysan- 
der  also  left  male  issue,  as  ap- 
pears from  Pans.  ill.  6.  41.  of 
whom  one  was  named  Ijibys, 
in  memory  of  the  proxenia  of 
Lysander  with  the  Ammonians. 
The  name  could  hardly  have 
been  transmitted  through  Ly- 
sander's  daughters,  since  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  not  heir- 
esses* 

«  See  Polit.  II.  6.  10.  In 
Plutarch  (Agid.  6.)  a  v^ry  rich 
sister  of  a  poor  and -distressed 
brother  occurs.  See  also  Plu- 
tarch Cleomen.  I.  concerning 
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ence  of  a  sob  ;  if  there  was  none,  the  daughter,  and 
if  there  were  several  daughters,  probably  the  eldest, 
became  heiress  (ev^Ai^po^,  in  Doric  hnirafUKrl^^) ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  possession  of  her  was  necessarily  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  inheritance.  Regulations 
concerning  heiresses  were  an  object  of  chief  import- 
ance  in  the  ancient  leg^lations,  on  account  of  their 
anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of  families,  as  in  that 
of  Androdamas  of  Rhegium  for  the  Thracian  Chal- 
cideans^  and  in  the  code  of  Solon  ^,  with  which  the 
Chalcidean  laws  of  Charoi\das  appear  to  have  agreed 
in  all  essential  points  ^  We  will  mention  the  most 
important  of  these  regulations.  The  heiress,  toge- 
ther with  her  inheritance,  belonged  to  the  kinsmen 
of  the  family  (<iy5^i<rr€i"V) ;  so  that  in  early  times"  the 
father  could  not  dispose  of  his  daugliter  as  he  liked 
without  their  assent.  But,  according  to  the  later 
Athenian  law,  the  father  had  power  either  during 
his  life  or  by  will  to  give  his  daughter,  with  her  in- 
heritance, in  marriage  to  whomever  he  wished.  If 
however  this  power  was  not  exercised,  the  kinsmen 
had  a  right  of  claiming  the  daughter  by  a  judicial 
process ;  and  the  right  to  marry  her  went  round  in 
a  regular  succession  °.     But  the  unmarried  man,  to 

the  wealth  of  the  women  in  "*  This  is  evident  from  the 
Sparta.  But  the  rich  wife  of  Supplices  of./£8chylas,  particu- 
Archidamus  II.  (Athen.  XIII.     larly  v.  382. 

p.  566  D.),  Eupolia,  the  daugh-  J  ^^  mpmr^v^i  wmht  Aly^T^  ri9i9, 

ter  of  Melesippidas,  must  have        M/it  «'«a>m^  f«r»«»r<f  iyyvr^r*  7I. 


been  an  heiress.  ,           *-     a, 

b  Compare  Bunsen  De  Jure  •"^'  ^"  ^'  "''^  im^^  «•*•' ; 

Hered.  Attico  I.  i .  pw  1 8.  °  Is«us  de  Pyrrhi  Hered.  p. 

'  Ariatot.  Pol.  II.  8.  9.  54.— The  Jewish  law  was  strik- 

^  See,  besides  Bunsen>  Flat-  ingly   similar.    See    Numbers 

nevBeitrage,^.  117.  aqq.  SM'  xxvii.  i — 11.    The  daughters 

ter  Leet.  Andoc.  5.  p.  80.  sqq.  had  the  inheritance  of  their  fa- 

'  Diod.  XII.  18.   Heyne  O-  ther,  but  they  were  not  per- 

pusc.  Acad.  II.  p.  1 19.  mitted  to  marry  out  of  the  fti- 

VOL.  II.  P 
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whom  of  all  her  relations  she  was  allotted,  was  not 
only  l»ivileged,  but  also  compelled  to  marry  het^. 
The  laws  also  exercised  a  further  superintendence 
over  him,  and  enjoined  that  he  should  beget  chil- 
dren from  his  wifeP,  which  then  did  not  pass  into 
his  family  (J#fOf),  but  into  that  of  his  wife?,  and  be- 
came the  successors .  of  their  maternal  grandfather. 
Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Sparta  also  the  fa- 
mily was  continued  by  means  of  the  heiresses ;  but 
it  is  in*obable  that  they  always  chose  for  their  hus- 
bands persons  who  had  no  lots  of  their  own,  such  as 
the  descendants  of  younger  brothers,  and,  first,  p^- 
sons  of  the  same  family^,  if  there  were  any,  then  per- 
sons connected  by  relationship,  and  so  on.  If  the  fa^ 
ther  had  not  himself  determined  concerning  his  daugh- 
ters, in  which  respect  however  he  had  no  arbitrary 
power,  it  was  to  be  decided  by  the  court  of  the  king 
who  among  the  privileged  persons  should  marry  the 


mily ;  the  nearest  relation  had 
the  first  claim  to  her,  if  he  re- 
linquished it,  the  nesrt;  followed, 
and  so  on,  Ruth  iv. 

o  See  the  law  in  Demosth. 
in  Steptk,  p.  1134.  15.  which  I 
interpret  thus :  '*  Whatever 
"  woman  is  betrothed  by  her 
"  father,  her  brother  by  the 
"  same  father,  or  her  paternal 
"  grandfather,  is  a  legitimate 
"  wife :  if  neither  of  these  is 
"  living,  and  the  woman  is  an 
"  heiress,  she  shall  marry  the 
"  nearest  relation,  the  Kvptot ; 
"  but  if  she  is  not  an  heiress 
"  (e.  g.  if  there  are  grandsons 
*'  of  the  deceased  alive),  that 
' '  relation  shall  give  her  in  mar- 
"  riage  to  whom  he  pleases" — 
besides  which  it  u  his  duty  to 
portion  her  according  to  his  va- 


luation. The  l$iws  of  Charondas 
also  compelled  the  relation  to 
marry  the  heiress,  and  to  en- 
dow her  if  poor,  Diod.  XII.  18. 

P  Plutarch  Solon  20. 

4  Thus  Leonidas  married 
Gorgo,  the  heiress  of  Cleo- 
menes,  as  being  her  nearest 
relation  (dyx^tmvt.)  It  was 
however  a  common  practice 
in  Sparta  to  marry  in  the  ohcot. 
Thus  Archidamus  married  his 
aunt  Lampito,  Herod.  VI.  7 1 ; 
thus  Anaxandridas  married  his 
sister's  daughter,  V.  39.  Thus 
the  wife  of  Cleomenes  (Flut. 
P]nTh.  26.)  was  of  the  same 
fiunily  as  her  husband ;  and  so 
with  regard  to  the  wife  of  Ar- 
chidamus V.  Polyb.  IV.  35.  15. 
But.  Ag.  6. 
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heiress  ^  It  was  not  until  after  the  time  of  Epita^ 
deus  that  the  father  could  betroth  his  daughter  to 
whom  he  pleased ;  and  if  he  had  not  declared  his 
intention,  his  heir  had  equal  right  to  decide  con- 
eeming  her". 

If  however  the  family  was  without  female  issuer 
and  the  succession  had  not  been  secured  during  the 
father's  lifetime  by  adoption  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  it  is  probable  that  those  heads  of  houses  who 
were  related  to  the  surviving  daughter  married  her 
to  a  son  of  their  own,  who  was  then  considered  as 
successor  of  the  family  into  which  he  was  intro* 
duced — a  means  employed  at  Athens  S  and  probably 
therefore  at  Sparta  also,  for  preventing  the  extinc« 
tion  of  families.  But  there  were  two  customs  pe* 
culiar  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  in  the  first  place,  a 
husband,  if  he  considered  that  the  unfniitfulness  of 
the  marriage  was  owing  to  himself  (for  if  he  consi- 
dered his  wife  as  barren  he  had  power  immediately 
to  put  her  away"),  gave  his  matrimonial  rights  to  a 
younger  and  more  powerful  man,  whose  child  then 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  husband,  although  it 
was  also  publicly  considered  as  related  to  the  family 
of  the  real  father*.  The  second  institution  was, 
that  to  the  wives  of  men,  who,  for  example,  had 
fallen  in  war  before  they  had  begotten  any  children, 
other  men  (probably  slaves)  were  assigned,  in  order 
to  produce  heirs  and  successors,  not  to  themselves, 
bu,t  to  the  deceased  husband)^.     Both  these  customs, 

'  Herod.  VI.  57.  «  Herod.  V.  39.  VI.  61. 

•    Aristot.    Pol.   II.  6.    II.         *  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  I.  7 — 9. 

Conipare  Manso  I.  2.  p.  131.  From  Xenophon  Flut.  Lye.  15. 

^  3ee  Demosth.  in  Macart.  Comp.  Num.  3. 
p.  1 07  7.  Compare  Plainer  Bet-        y  The  ^cvMucrot  mentioned 

ir^ff  P-  i39<  above  in  ch.  3.  (.  5, 

p  s 
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which  appear  to  us  so  singiilar  (though  similar  re- 
gulations existed  in  the  constitution  of  Solon),  ori- 
ginated from  the  superstitious  dread  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  family;  when  this  motive  lost  its  power 
upon  the  mind,  these  ancient  institutions  were  pro- 
bably also  lost,  and  the  population  and  number  of 
families  were  continually  diminished. 

5.  In  Sparta,  however,  the  principle  of  commu- 
nity of  pn^rty  was  carried  to  a  further  extent  than 
in  any  other  nation,  although  it  was  the  principle 
on  which  the  legislation  of  many  other  Grecian 
states  was  founded.  Phaleas  the  Chalcedonian  had 
made  it  the  basis  of  his  laws'.  The  prohibition  of 
Solon,  that  no  citizen  should  possess  more  than  a 
certain  quantity  of  land,  appears  to  have  been  a  rem- 
nant of  a  former  equality  in  the  lots  of  the  nobles  \ 
In  cases  however  in  which  the  restoration  or  intro- 
duction of  equality  was  not  possible,  the  legislators 
endeavoured  to  make  the  landed  estates  inalienable. 
For  this  reason  the  mortgaging  of  land  was  prohi- 
bited in  Elis  ^ ;  and  among  the  Locrians  land  could 
not  be  alienated  without  proof  of  absolute  necessity^. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  inalienability  of  the 
lots  at  Leucas^.  The  ancient  Corinthian  lawgiver, 
Phidon,  made  no  alteration  in  the  unequal  size  of 
landed  estates,  but  he  wished  to  restrict  their  extent, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  the  landed  proprietors,  who 
were  all  citizens^.     Philolaus  the  Corinthian,  who 

■  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  41.     In  "  first  laws  which  Phaleas  pro- 
this  passage  it  appears  to  me  "  mulgated  were  on  thb  sub- 
that  the  context  requires  npA-  "  ject." 
TOP,  not  np&Tos,     *'  By  some  •  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  4.  4. 
**  tiie  division  of  property  has  ^  Aristot.  Pol.  VI.  2.  5. 
"  been  considered  a  point  of  *  Aristot.  PoL  II.  4.  4, 
'*  first  importance   in  legisla-  **  Ch.  9.  §.  6. 
"  tion;  for  which  reason  the  «  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  3.  7. 
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gave  laws  to  Thebes  in  the  18th  Olympiad,  went 
still  further^;  since  he  not  only  endeavoured  to  re- 
tain the  same  number  of  lots,  by  laws  concerning 
the  procreation  and  adoption  of  children  fi^,  but  en- 
deavoured to  restore  the  original  equality  from  time 
to  time,  perhaps  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  jubilee- 
year  of  the  Hebrews  ^ :  this  was  in  fact  most  simply 
effected  by  the  lUyrian  Dalmatians,  who  made  a 
new  division  of  the  tillage  land  every  seven  years'. 
If  the  Doric  legislation  of  Crete  had  originally  a 
tendency  of  this  kind,  its  adoption  in  practice  had 
evidently  been  hindered  by  peculiar  circumstances. 
For  Polybius^  at  least  knew  of  no  Cretan  laws  which 
laid  any  restriction  upon  the  purchase  of  land,  nor 
indeed  upon  gain  in  general^:  the  landed  estates 
were  divided  among  the  brothers,  the  sisters  re- 
ceiving half  a  brother's  share"'.  In  this  manner, 
in  the  narration  of  Ulysses  ^  the  sons  of  Castor, 
the  son  of  Hylacus,  made  a  division  of  their 
patrimony;  the  illegitimate  son  receiving  only  a 
small  share  (vofcia).     But  the   poor  frequently  by 


^  Orchomenos,  p.  407,  408.  fre$h  equalizadon,  as  avadairfi6g 

where  however  Aristot.  Rhet.  signifies  B./re$h  diyision.    Got- 

II.  23.  is   incorrectly  applied  tlmg  writes   4^aXcov   for  4^tXo- 

(the  passage  refers  to  Epami-  \aav:  concerning  which  it  is 

nondas).  difficult  to  decide,  as  the  pas- 

K  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  9.  7.  With  sage  is  evidently  much  muti- 

regard  to  the   v6fUH  Brrutol  of  lated. 

Philolaus,  I  also  remark,  that  '  Strab.  VIL  p.  315. 

the  ovx  vnif}  rrfv  ovclop  irouurBai  ^  VI.  46.  I. 

Tovg  TToi^  is  often  recommend-  ^  This  however  does  not  dis- 

ed  among   the   Greeks.     See  agree  with  the  accurate  sepa- 

Flato  dc  Rep.  II.  p.  372.  with  ration  of  the  rulers  and   the 

Hesiod  Op.  et  Di.  374.    This  countrymen,  which  still  eidsted 

is  the  "  liberorum  tmmerum  fi"  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  Pol. 

"  Hire"  of  Tacitus,  German.  19.  VII.  9.  i. 

'»  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  9.  8.  where  "»  Strabo  X.  p.  48a, 

avo^wng  appears  to  signify  a  "  Od.  XIV.  ao6. 

p8 
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marriage  with  wealthy  wives  attained  to  riches,  to- 
gether with  personal  distinction.  In  addition  to  this, 
privateering  expeditions,  sometimes  as  far  as  Egypt^ 
for  which  individual  adventurers  frequently  equip- 
ped whole  flotillas,  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  more 
rapid  acquisition  of  wealth.  This  habit  of  living  in 
vessels,  and  at  the  same  time  the  variable  condition 
of  the  different  states,  necessarily  produced  a  fre- 
quent change  of  property,  and  soon  put  an  end  to 
all  firmness  and  equality  wherever  they  had  been 
established. 

6.  The  Cretan  institution  of  the  syssitia  was  how- 
ever, at  least  according  to  the  judgment  of  Aristotle, 
founded  more  upon  the  principle  of  community  of 
property  than  the  same  establiishment  in  Sparta, 
since  in  the  former  country  the  expenses  of  it  were 
defrayed  by  the  state,  and  not  by  the  contributions 
of  the  citizens^.  This  institution  of  the  ancient  Do- 
rians, or  rather  of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  general,  we 
will  consider  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  with 
reference  to  manners  and  taste;  here  it  must  be 
viewed  as  affecting  the  public  economy.  In  Sparta 
every  member  of  the  phiditia  contributed  to  them, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  from  his  own  stores  p  ; 
the  amount  required  was  about  one  Attic  medimnus 
and  a  half  of  barley-meal,  eleven  or  twelve  choeis  of 
wine<i,  five  minas  of  cheese,  with  half  the  same  quan- 
tity of  figs,  together  with  dates  ^  and  ten  ^ginetan 
oboli  for  meat".  The  approximate  statement  of  one 
Attic  medimnus  and  a  half  is  probaUy  meant  as  an 

®  Pol.  11.  6.  21.  li.  7.  4.  '  According  to  Schol.  Flat. 

P  ILtn-k  iot^mkifi^,  AngboU  Pol.  Leg.  I.  p.  223.  Ruhnk. 

II.  7.  4.  *  DiccarchuB  sp.  Adten.  IV. 

4  Eight  <;hde»,  according  to  p.  141  B. 
Plutarch.  Lye.  12. 
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equivalent  to  one  ^ginetan  medinmus  ^;  the  ten 
oboli  are  equal  to  a  Corinthian  stater,  or  a  Syrch 
cusan  decalitre ;  the  whole  is  doubtless  the  monthly 
contribution  of  an  individual ",  and  is  amply  suffi* 
cient  for  the  consumption  of  one  person.  For  tb^ 
daily  allowance  being  elsewhere  reckoned  at  two 
chcenices,  and  one  cotyla  of  wine  (although  the  lat^ 
ter  is  an  extremely  small  quantity)  ^,  this  contribu- 
tion would  give  rather  more  than  two  choenices,  and 
five  cotylas  for  eadi  day.  There  appears  to  have 
been  only  a  small  allowance  for  meat,  but  the  want 
of  it  was  partly  supplied  by  the  frequent  sacrifices, 
and  partly  by  the  excellent  institution  of  the  hoMcKa, 
which  were  additions  to  the  regular  meal  or  eilftckw. 
The  poorer  members  of  the  syssition  furnished  these 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  chase,  while  wealthier  peri- 
sons  supplied  maize  bread  (the  common  provision 
being  barley  cakes,  /ao^o/),  witibi  young  cattle  from 
their  flocks,  birds  prepared  as  /Morrx/a,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  season  from  their  lands  y.  Voluntary  gifts  of 
this  kind  were  probably  seldom  wanting,  so  long  as 
the  spirit  of  community  influenced  tihieir  minds ;  it 
was  also  natural  that  they  should  contribute  largely, 
in  order  to  give  variety  and  grace  to  tihieir  otherwise 
uniform  banquet. 

7.  In  the  Cretan  institution  however,  the  state 


^  See  .^gmetica,  p.  90.  For 
this  reason  Plutarch  ulri  sup. 
mentions  (me  medimnos. 

"  See  the  Scholia  quoted  in 
note  ',  p.  214. 

»  Herod.  VI.  57. 

y  See  Sphnrus  (the  Borys- 
thenite  and  Stoic,  who  had  seen 


Sparta  before  the  time  of  Cleo- 
menes,  Plutarch.  Cleomen.  2.) 
Aox.  iroX.  ^.  Athen.  IV.  p. 
141  B.  Molpis  p.  141  P.  ef» 
XIV.  p.  664  £.  Nicodes  tbe 
Laconian»  IV.  p.  140  £.  Per- 
seus Awr.  ffoK^  it|id,  Xqu*  R^« 
Lac.  s.  3, 

P  4 
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provided  for  all  the  citizens  and  their  wives '.  The 
revqnu^s  received  by  the  community  £h>m  the  public 
lands,  and  from  the  tributes  of  the  Perioeci,  were  de- 
cided according  to  the  months  of  the  year  into  twelve 
parts*;  and  also  into  two  according  to  the  purpose 
to  which  it  'was  appropriated ;  so  that  one  half  de- 
frayed the  sacrifices  and  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  other  went  to  the  public  banquets  ^\  Now 
this  latter  half  was  divided  among  the  different  fa- 
milies, and  each  gave  his  share  into  the  company  of 
syssitia  (heupia)  to  which  he  belonged  ^.  It  may  be 
asked  wherefore  the  st^te  did  not  assign  these  sums 
directly  among  the  S3rssitia,  instead  of  making  the 
payment  indirectly  through  the  members :  it  is  how- 
ever probable  that  these  companies  were  formed  at 
will  by  the  individual  associates.  The  division  of 
the  public  revenue  is  in  some  measure  similar  to  the 
proceeding  of  the  Athenians  with  respect  to  the 
Laurian  silver-mines'^.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
citizen  furnished  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  his  lands, 
and  every  Clarotes  an  jEginetan  stater  for  his 
master  ^. 


■  AristOt.   Pol.  II.  7.  4.   €K  KOt- 

vov  (i.  e.  from  the  public  reve- 
nue) Tp€fft€<rBai  vavrai  km  yvvai- 
Kat  Koi  flraidar  jcal  a»dpas. 

*  According  to  the  Kpi/ru^f 
v6fu}£  in  Plat.  Leg.  VIII.  p.  847. 

b  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  7.  4. 

^  Dosiadas  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p. 

143  B.  €Kaaros  r»v  y€VOfuvi»y 
KapK&p   ovo^'pci   T^v  b^Korrjv  €ls 

T^  h-atpUof.  Every  one  (Dta- 
(rror)  was  therefore  a  member 
t>f  an  iraipia,  a  company  of 
persons  who  always  eat  toge- 
ther, which  consisted  of  citi- 


zens ;  consequently  he  is  speak- 
ing of  citizens,  and  not  of  the 
Periceci,  and  therefore  agrees 
with  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  Aristotle.  Tlie  dioyc/Miv 
c2r  rovf  eKooTtup  oucovs  must  have 
preceded  the  a»a<f}€p€iv,  and  tlie 
oIkoi  are  manifestly  the  citizens^ 
families  included  in  the  com- 
panies. 

*<  See  Boeckh's  Public  Eco- 
nomy  of  Athens,  vol.   II.  p. 

^  See  above,  ch.  4.  §.  i . 
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Although  the  meaning  and  object  of  this  institu- 
tion is  quite  intelligible^  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a 
clear  notion  of  the  Lacedemonian  system.  The  pro- 
duce of  a  lot  amounted  for  the  Spartans,  according 
to  a  passage  above  quoted,  to  82  medimni.  If  we 
suppose  these  to  be  Attic  medimni,  as  was  there  as- 
sumed upon  a  mere  approximate  calculation,  each  lot 
would  have  enabled  three  men  to  contribute  to  the 
syssitia  (54!  medimni),  and  would  also  have  furnished 
a  scanty  subsistence  at  home  to  three  women.  But 
this  would  leave  a  surplus,  in  addition  to  whatever 
money  was  required  as  a  subscription  to  the  syssitia, 
for  all  other  household  expenses.  Now  it  is  true 
that  among  the  poorer  citizens  these  could  not  have 
been  considerable,  since  the  younger  diildren  went 
with  their  fathers  to  the  public  tables,  and  the  elder 
were  educated  and  maintained  by  the  state;  to 
which  might  be  added  the  produce  of  the  chase,  and 
the  charity  of  other  persons.  But  after  making  all 
allowance  for  these  causes,  the  expenses  for  dwell- 
ings, clothing,  furniture,  and  partly  for  food  not 
provided  by  the  syssitia,  still  remain  undefrayed. 
It  is  however  evident  that  there  would  have  been 
sufficient  income  to  meet  these  demands,  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  82  medimni  were  not  Attic,  but  Mg}- 
netan,  which  were  considerably  larger  ^.  But  even 
upon  this  supposition  one  lot  could  not  have  main- 
tained more  than  six  persons,  unless  the  rent  of 
the  Helots  is  assumed  higher:  and  it  might  also 
be  the  case  (which  however,  according  to  Aristotle, 

^  In  that  case,  Plutarch  in  the  bably  taken  from  some  Lace- 

1 2th,  as  well,  as   in   the   8th  dsemonian  writer,  such  as  Ni- 

chapter  of  the  Life  of  Lycur-  codes,  Hippasus,  Sosibius,  or 

gus,  means  iEginetan  medimni ;  Aristocrates. 
and  both  passages  were  pro- 
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ai^pears  to  have  been  of  rare  occurrence),  that  they 
were  not  able  to  pay  their  contributions. 

8.  Of  the  domestic  economy  of  Lacedaemon  we 
have  little  knowledge ;  although  Aristotle,  or  rather 
Theophrastus  (who  is  now  known  to  be  the  author 
of  the  first  book  of  the  Economics),  gives  it  a  sepa- 
rate place  in  treating  of  this  subject.  Every  master 
of  a  family,  if  he  received  his  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  laid  by  a  portion  sufficient  for  the  year's 
consumption,  and  sold  the  rest  in  the  market  of 
Sparta?:  the  exchange  being  probably  effected  by 
barter,  and  not  by  the  intervention  of  money  K  It 
should  be  observed^  that  the  system  of  keeping  the 
fruits  in  store  had  something  peculiar  '\  and  the  re* 
gularity  was  celebrated,  by  which  every  thing  could 
be  easily  found  and  made  use  of  ^.  We  are  also 
informed  that  the  Spartans  had  granaries  (ra/uucm) 
upon  their  estates,  which,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, they  kept  under  a  seal ;  it  was  however  per- 
mitted to  any  poor  person,  who  for  example  had  re- 
mained too  long  in  the  chase,  to  open  the  granary, 
take  out  what  he  wanted,  and  then  put  his  own  seal^ 
his  iron  ring,  upon  the  door  \ 

9-  In  the  market  of  Sparta  money  was  employed 


8  See  above,  ch.  7.  §.3. 

gPolyb.  VI.  49.  8.  17  T»y 
.circrcW  Kttfmw  aKkayri  trpos  ra 
Xcitroyra  rrjt  XP*^^ — Korh  rrfv  Au- 
Kovpyov  pofto$€a-iap.  The  case 
was  probably  the  same  among 
the  Loerians  of  Italy.  Heracl. 
Pont.  29.  KtanfKfiov  ovk  tftrri  fjiera- 
PqKlk6v  iv  ayrois,  dXX'  ^  y€»py6s 
trmka,  ra  tdui, 

^  Fseud-Aristot.  CEcon.  1. 6. 

*   Ibid,    ad    fin.     Compare 

Schneider    ad    Anon.    CEcon. 


Praef.  p.  16. 

^  See  the  passages  quoted 
above,  p.  201.  note  ^. 

^  The  leathern  money  is  pro- 
bably a  mere  fable;  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  Senec.  de  Benef. 
y.  14.  Boeckh's  Ek^noany  oC 
Athens  vol.  II.  p.  389.  Con- 
cerning the  money  of  Sparta, 
see  Oudinet  in  thie  M^oires 
de  rAcad^nie  des  BeUes  lict* 
tares,  iom.  I.  p.  227. 
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more  often  as  a  medium  of  comparison  than  of  ex- 
change ;  small  coins  were  chiefly  used,  and  no  value 
was  attributed  to  the  possession  of  large  quantities  ■". 
This  usage  Lycurgus  had  established,  by  permitting 
only  the  use  of  iron  coin,  which  had  been  made  use- 
less for  common  purposes,  by  cooling  in  vinegar,  or 
by  some  other  process  \  In  early  times  iron  spits 
or  bars  Jiad  been  really  used  as  money,  which  after 
the  time  of  Phidon  the  Argive  were  replaced  by 
coined  metal.  The  chief  coin  was  called  from  its 
shape,  and^  perhaps  also  from  its  size,  veAavop,  the 
cake  used  in  sacrifices ;  its  value  was  equal  to  four 
chalcus,  that  is  to  a  half  obolus,  or  the  twelfth  of  a 
drachma  ^  (manifestly  of  the  .£ginetan  standard,  as 
the  Spartan  coinage  must  necessarily  have  been 
adapted  to  this  measure),  and  weighed  an  .ffiginetan 
minaP.  Now  as  a  mina  of  silver  contained  1200 
half  oboli,  the  price  of  silver  must  have  been  to  that 
of  iron  as  1200  to  one;  an  excessive  cheapness  of  the 
latter  metal,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
large  quantity  of  iron  found  in  Laconia,  and  the 
high  price  of  silver  in  early  times.  Ten  .^^ginetan 
minas  of  money  were,  according  to  this  calculation, 
equal  in  weight  to  1200  minas,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  would  have  required  large  carriages  for  trans- 
port, and  an  extensive  space  when  kept  in  stored. 
10.  That  however  the  possession  of  gold  and  sil- 


«n  Hut.  Lye.  9.  Lysand.  17, 
Comp.  Arist.  et  Cat.  3.  Pollux 
IX.  6.  79.  PBeud-jGschin.  £- 
ryx.  100.  and  see  Fischer  ad  c. 
24. 

°  Plut.  Lys.  17.  Compare 
PoUux  yil.  105. 

<>  Hesych.  in  vtkcofop.  Hie 
Scholia  ad  Nicand.  Alexiphioin. 


488.  incorrectly  explain  weKawau 
fi6po£  to  be  the  weight  of  an 
obolus. 

p  Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth.  p. 
220.  r6  ctbtipovp  6  Icrr*  fun  Skieg 
Alyaiaia,  ^wdfuei  di  x"^^^  ^^' 
Tap§f.' 

<i  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Lac.  7. 
5.  Plat.  Lye.  9. 
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ver  money  was  expressly  interdicted  to  the  citizens 
of  Sparta,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  prohibition 
renewed  at  the  time  of  Lysander  by  Sciraphidas 
or  Phlogidas ':  and  how  strong  was  the  hold  of  this 
ancient  custom  is  seen  from  the  punishment  of 
death  which  was  threatened  to  those  who  secretly 
transgressed  it.  The  possession  of  wrought  precious 
metals  does  not  appear  to  have  been  illegal.  This 
decree  however  expressly  permitted  to  the  state  the 
possession  of  gold  and  silver  * :  which  enactment  was 
also  doubtless  a  restoration  of  ancient  custom.  With- 
out the  possession  of  a  coin  of  general  currency, 
Sparta  would  have  been  unable  to  send  ambassadors 
to  foreign  states,  to  maintain  troops  in  another 
country,  or  to  take  foreign,  e.  g.  Cretan,  mercenaries 
into  pay.  We  also  know  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
sent  sacred  offerings  to  Delphi,  as  for  example,  the 
golden  stars  of  the  Dioscuri  dedicated  by  Lysander'; 
and  Lacedaemonian  artists  made  for  the  state  statues 
of  gold  and  ivory  ".  This  took  place  about  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war.  A  century  indeed  earlier,  Sparta 
had  not  enough  gold  to  gild  the  face  of  the  statue  of 
Apollo  at  Thornax,  and  endeavoured  to  buy  it  in 
Lydia,  probably  in  exchange  for  silver  *.    It  follows 


'  Ephorus  and  Theopompus 
ap.  Plut.  Lys.  17.  Xenoph.  de 

Rep.  Lac.  7.  6.  ;(pV(rM>ir  yt  firip 
xal  apyvpiop  iptvvarai  KaX  fjv  ri 
irov  t^oi^y  6  ttx^f  Sfifjuovrai.  Comp. 
Nicolaus  Damascenus,  and  i£- 
lian.  V.  H.  XIV.  29. 

oBm  ySfua-fui  rotovrop,  ijw  dc  ri( 

AiKirot;.  Cf.  Polyb.  VI.  49.  S. 
'  Plutarch.  Lys.  18.   Comp. 
Herod.  I.  51.    Posidonius  «p. 


Athen.  VI.  p.  235  F.  I  do  not 
mention  the  Thesaurus  of  Bra- 
sidas  (Plut.  Lys.  18.),  because 
this  general  dedicated  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  inhabitants  of  A- 
canthus  in  Thrace,  and  more- 
over from  Athenian  plunder 
(Olymp.  89. 1.),  See  Plutarch. 
Pyth.  Or.  14.  p.  269.  15.  p. 
271.  Lysand.  I. 

»  Above  ch.  2.  §.  3. 

>  Herod.  I.  69.  See  book  II. 
ch.  3.  §.  I.  ch.  8.  §.  17.    The 
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from  this,  that  in  Sparta  the  state  was  sole  possessor 
of  the  precious  metals,  at  least  in  the  shape  of  coin 
(though  it  did  not  coin  any  money  of  its  own  before 
the  time  of  Alexander  y),  which  it  used  in  the  inter* 
course  with  foreign  nations.  The  individual  citizens 
however,  who  were  without  the  pale  of  this  inter- 
course, only  required  and  possessed  iron  coin  ' ;  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Plato 
in  the  Laws,  viz.  that  the  money  generally  current 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  state,  and  should  be 
given  out  by  the  magistrates  for  the  purposes  of  war 
and  foreign  travel,  and  that  within  the  country 
should  be  circulated  a  coinage  in  itself  worthless, 
which  derived  its  value  from  public  ordinance  *. 

Still  however  some  difficult  questions  remain  to 
be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that 
whatever  commerce  was  carried  on  by  Laconia^ 
could  not  have  existed  without  a  coinage  of  uni- 
versal currency.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  this 
trade  could  have  been  carried  on  by  the  state,  since 
it  would  have  required  a  proportionate  number  of 
public  officers ;  consequently  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Periceci.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  pos- 
session of  silver  coin  was  allowed  to  this  class  of  per- 


story  in  Herodotus  III.  56.  we 
will  not  make  use  of>  since  He- 
rodotus himself  rejects  it. 

y  King  Areas  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  coined  silver 
money,  and  he  imitated  with- 
out exception  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  kings  of  Mace- 
don,  Eckhel.  D.  N.  I.  2.  p. 
278.  281. 

'  Thus  far  Boeckh  has  car- 
ried the  investigation.  Public 
Economy  of  Athens  vol.  II.  p. 


385  sq.  Compare  vol.  I.  p.  43. 
Heeren  Ideen  vol.  III.  part  i. 
p.  294.  ed.  2^ 

'  The  latter  however  accords 
better  with  the  Byzantine  o-*- 
ddpwi,  which  were  tokens,  than 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  coins, 
which  were  really  worth  what 
they  passed  for. 

^  See  above,  ch.  2.  §.  3.  and 
concerning  the  corn  trade  down 
to  Corinth,  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.7. 
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sons,  as  in  general  the  Spartan  customs  did  not  with- 
out exception  extend  to  the  Perioeci.  Nor  could  this 
have  had  much  influence  upon  the  Spartans,  since 
they  had  not  any  personal  connexion  with  the  Peri- 
oeci, the  latter  being  only  tributary  to  the  state.  In  the 
market  of  Sparta,  in  which  the  Spartans  and  Helots 
sold  their  com,  and  the  products  of  native  industry 
were  exposed,  all  foreigners  being  entirely  excluded  S 
doubtless  none  but  the  iron  coin  was  used ;  and  so 
also  in  the  whole  of  Laconia  it  was  current  at  its 
fixed  value;  but  those  Lacedaemonians  who  were 
not  of  Doric  origin  must  have  possessed  a  currency 
of  their  own,  probably  under  certain  restrictions. 
And  the  tributes  of  these  persons  were  doubtless  the 
chief  source  from  which  the  state  derived  its  silver 
and  gold  coins.  Besides  this,  the  kings  must  also 
have  been  privileged  to  possess  silver  and  gold.  If 
some  permission  of  this  kind  had  not  existed,  Pau- 
sanias  (who  however  was  in  strictness  only  guardian 
of  the  king)  would  not  have  been  able  to  receive 
among  other  spoils  ten  talents  from  the  plunder  of 
Plataea^;  and  Pleistonax  and  Agis  the  First  could 
not  have  been  fined  in  the  sums  of  fifteen  talents, 
and  100,000  drachmas  ^:  at  a  later  time  also,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  Agis  the  Third  was  pos- 
sessed of  six  hundred  talents  ^     The  estates  of  the 


^  The  Epidamnians  also,  who 
retained  much  of  ancient  cus- 
toms, paid  great  attention  to 
the  intercourse  with  foreigners. 
They  held  once  in  each  year, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a 
wwKrfrijt,  a  great  public  market 
with  the  neighbouring  Illy- 
rians,  Plutarch.  Qu.  Graec.  29. 

p.  393. 


<!  Herod.  IX.  81. 

^  See  above  ch.  6.  §.  9.  and 
Plut.  Pericl.  22.  Schol.  Ari- 
stoph.  Nub.  855.  from  Epho- 
rus. 

^  Proofs  of  wealth,  if  not  of 
the  possession  of  money,  are 
the  iinrorpcKJ^,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  racehorses  for  the 
Olympic  games.     King  Dema- 
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kings  were  also  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Pe- 
rioBci,  in  which  silver  money  was  in  circulation^  and 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  payments  may  have 
been  made  to  them  in  this  coinage.  Herodotus 
states  that  every  king  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
remitted  all  the  debts  of  the  citizens  both  to  the 
state  and  to  the  kings  6 :  they  therefore  destroyed  all 
certificates  of  debt,  which  in  Sparta  were  called  kAo- 
pio,  or  mortgages,  probably  because  the  land  (and 
in  early  times  the  produce  of  the  land  only)  was 
assigned  as  security  K  This  was  a  wise  institution, 
by  which  those  persons  in  particular  were  relieved 
who  had,  for  a  particular  object,  received  from  the 
kings  or  the  state,  gold  or  silver,  which  on  account  of 
the  small  value  of  the  iron  coinage  they  were  seldom 
able  to  repay.  Now  gold  and  silver  were  for  ex- 
ample necessary  to  all  persons  who  had  to  undertake 
a  journey  out  of  Laconia,  and  these  they  could  not 
obtain  otherwise  than  from  the  magistrates  or  the 
king  '\  a  measure  which  must  have  placed  great  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  foreign  travel. 

11.  It  is  however  well  known,  that  in  this  respect 
the  ancient  severity  of  custom  was  relaxed  and  in- 
fringed upon  by  the  changes  of  time.  Even  in  the 
third  generation,  before  the  Persian  war,  the  just 


ratus  had  conquered  in  the  cha- 
riot-race {apfkoTi),  and  allowed 
Sparta  to  be  proclaimed  con- 
queror, Herod.  VI.  70.  The 
horses  of  Euagoras  had  won 
three  times  at  the  Olympic 
games,  Herod.  VI.  103.  before 
die  66th  Olympiad,  according 
to  Pausan.  VI.  10.  2.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  VI.  2.  i.  the 
Lacedsmonians  incurred  great 
expenses  for  horses  after  the 


Persian  war ;  he  mentions  Xe- 
narges,  Lycinus,  Arcesilaus, 
and  his  son  lichas,  as  con- 
querors, and  cap.  i.  Anaxan- 
der  and  Polycles.  Concerning 
the  female  victors,  see  book  IV. 
ch.  2.  §.  2. 

«  V.  59. 

^  Plut.  Agis  13. 

'  Herod.  VI.  70.  koI  hMta 
Xafi»p  hrop€V€To  h  ^HXcv. 
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Glaucus  was  tempted  to  defraud  a  Milesian  of  a  sum 
of  money  deposited  with  him.  The  Persian  war 
only  increased  the  public  wealth,  and  the  Persian 
subsidies  were  confined  to  the  payment  of  national 
expenses.  ^Vhen  at  length  Lysander  brought  vast 
sums  of  money  into  Sparta,  and  made  this  state  the 
most  wealthy  in  Greece  ^,  the  citizens  are  reported 
still  to  have  maintained  the  same  proud  indigence. 
But  was  it  possible  for  individuals  to  despise  what 
the  state  esteemed  so  highly,  and  would  they  not 
naturally  endeavour  to  found  their  fame  upon  that 
on  which  the  power  of  the  nation  depended  ?  Even 
Lysander,  who  with  all  the  artfulness  and  versatility 
of  his  manners  had  a  considerable  severity  of  cha- 
racter,  was  still  unwilling  to  enrich  himself^;  a  ere* 
dible  witness  "^  indeed  relates,  that  he  had  deposited 
a  talent  and  fifty-two  minas  of  silver,  together  with 
eleven  staters,  probably  in  case  he  should  have  occa- 
sion for  them  when  out  of  the  country ;  but  how 
small  is  this  sum  when  compared  with  the  acqui- 
sitions of  others  in  similar  situations ! 

It  appears  however  to  have  been  at  that  time  cus- 
tomary to  deposit  money  without  the  boundaries, 
especially  in  Arcadia,  and  this  was  the  first  means 
adopted  for  evading  the  law  "*.  Lysander  however 
was  far  exceeded  by  Gylippus  in  love  for  money,  in 
whose  family  avarice  appears  to  have  been  heredi- 
tary;   for  his   father  Cleandridas   had   been   con- 

^  Which  Plato  Alcib.  I.  (cf.  conomy  of  Athens»yol.I.  p.43. 
Hipp.  Ma),  p.  283  D.)  Rays  of  ^  See  above,  p.  208.  note  ^. 
earlier  times.  Compare  Bitaub^         ""  Anaxandridas  (ircpl  rav  iv 

sur  les  Richesses  de  Sparte,  M^-  AeX^ir  <rvkri$€yr»v  xpflfidrwy)  iq^. 

moires  de  Berlin,  tom.  XII.  p.  Plut.  Lys.  18. 
559.  Manso,  History  of  Sparta,         "  Posidonius  ap.  Athen.  VI. 

II.  p.  372.  Boeckh,  Public  E-  p.  233  F. 
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demned  for  taking  bribes  ^.  Lastly,  after  the  death 
of  Lysander,  the  possession  of  precious  metals  must 
have  been  allowed  to  private  individuals,  under  cer* 
tain  conditions  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
At  least  some  supposition  of  this  kind  must  be 
adopted,  to  enable  us  to  accoimt  for  the  fact,  that 
Phcebidas  was  fined  100,000  drachmas  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  Cadmea,  and  Lysanoridas  an  equally  large 
sum  for  his  weak  defence  of  the  same  citadel  p. 

No  regular  taxation  of  the  citizens  of  Sparta  ex- 
isted under  any  shape  or  name''.  Extraordinary 
contributions  and  taxes  were  however  raised  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  which,  on  account  of  their  unusual 
and  irregular  occurrence,  were  collected  with  diffi- 
culty'^. This  will  serve  to  explain  the  exemption 
from  duties  {ireXeia)  that  is  sometimes  mentioned  *. 
When  in  the  time  of  Agis  the  Third  the  ephor  Age- 
silaus  extended  the  annual  period  of  his  office  for  a 
month,  in  order  to  increase  his  receipts  \  it  is  pro- 

^  He  had  been  bribed  byPe-  '  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  6.  23.  e^o-- 

ricles  as  being  the  adviser  of  ^povo-t  kok&s.     The  most  opu- 

Pleistonax.    See   Plut.   Pericl.  lent   were  bound  to    provide 

2  2 .  Nic .  28.  de  Educ .  Puer.  1 4 .  horses  for  military  service  (Xen. 

Timieus  ap.  Plut.  Compar.  Ti-  Hell.  VI.  4.  if .),  which  burden 

mol.    2.    Ephorus   ap.    Schol.  was  in  Corinth,  according  to  an 

Aristoph.  Nub.  855.   Diodorus  ancient  usage,  imposed   upon 

XIII.  106.  calls  him  Clearchus.  the  fiuDoilies   of  orphans   and 

He  was   afterwards   banished,  heiresses  (Cic.  de  Rep.  II.  20. 

and  went  to  Thurii  (Thuc.  VI.  and  compare  Niebuhr's  Roman 

104.   see  Wesseling  ad  Diod.  History,  vol.  I.  p.  408.  ed.  2.); 

XII.  23.),  fought  with  the  in-  not  so  unfairly  as  at  first  sight 

habitants  of  that  town,  with  the  it  appears,  since  these  did  not 

Tarentines,  but  afterwards  had  furnish  any  armed  man,  and 

a  share  in  the  foundation   of  would  therefore  have  an   ad- 

their  colony  Heraclea,  vol.  I.  vantage,  if  their  concerns  were 

p.  145.  honestly  managed. 

»*  Plut.  Pelop.  6,  13.  &c.  *  See  above,  p.  207.  note  *. 

^  Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p  197.  and  concerning  the  family  of 

irvvBavofuvov  rivht  dtit  ri  x^^ftora  Anticrates,  Plut.  Ages.  35. 

ov  avvdyovo'ip  <t(  t6  ^rfft6(ruiv,  *  Plut.  Ag.  1 6. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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bable  that  he  reckoned  upon  large  fines " ;  of  which 
he,  as  it  seems,  would  receive  a  port.  There  was  no 
public  treasure  at  Sparta  up  to  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war ' ;  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
therefore  nearly  equal ;  and  the  Spartans  were  ho* 
nest  enough  to  require  from  the  allies  only  the  sums 
which  were  necessary  y.  The  altered  state  of  these 
circumstances  in  later  times  lies  without  the  sphere 
of  our  inquiries. 

12.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to' collect  the  various  ac- 
counts respecting  the  finance  and  trade  of  other  Doric 
states;  since  the  inland  countries,  in  which  many 
peculiarities  may  perhaps  have  existed,  are  little 
known ;  and  the  conunercial  cities,  such  as  .£gina, 
Clorinth,  Rhodes,  and  Cyrene,  gave  up  their  na- 
tional customs  for  the  sake  of  trade.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  however,  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Argolis 
were  adapted  by  nature  for  exchanging  the  products 
of  the  agricultural  nations  of  the  interior  for  foreign 
commodities  2 ;  and  thus  they  established  a  con- 
nexion and  intercourse  between  Laconia  and  Ar- 
cadia, and  other  countries'^.  In  these  cities  also 
there  were  many  commercial  establishments,  which 
did  not  manufacture  only  for  the  interior  ^.  In  Co- 
rinth, the  duties  from  the  harbour  and  market  had 
in  the  time  of  Periander  become  so  considerable, 
that  the  tyrant  limited  his  receipts  to  that  one 


"  Above,  ch.  lo.  §.  3.  i£gina  (^metica  p.  74.)  was 

*  Thucyd.  I.  80.  xp^ikora  olfrr  the  basis  of  its  other  trade. 

ip  Kou^  txoiu¥  oGrt  iroifms  ex         ^  Concerning  i£gina,  see  u£J- 

rSuf  2dtW  iftipofirv.  Aristot.  ubi  ginetica  p.  79.    Megara  manu- 

mip.  factured  r^/udcr  in  particular, 

y  Book  I.  ch.  9.  §.  2.  Xenoph.  Mem.  Socrat.  III.  7. 

*  Thucyd.  I.  1 20.  6.  Compare  Aristoph.  Acham. 
'  The  Arcadian  commerce  of  519. 
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branch  of  revenue^;  although,  according  to  a  fabu« 
lous  tradition,  the  golden  Colossus  of  Cjqweius  at 
Olympia  was  consecrated  from  a  tax  of  a  tenth  upon 
all  property  continued  for  ten  years  ^. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  ancient  commerce  of 
the  Peloponnese,  and  of  its  great  extent,  is  the  Mgi-^ 
netan  money ;  the  standard  of  which  was  in  early 
times  prevalent  in  the  Peloponnese,  in  Crete,  in 
Italy  ^,  and  even  in  the  north  of  Greece,  since  the 
early  Boeotian,  Thessalian,  and  Macedonian  coins 
were  before  the  time  of  Philip  adapted  to  it  ^  In 
Italy  the  monetary  system  was  arranged  m  a  pecu* 
liar  manner,  for  the  convenience  of  intercourse  with 
the  natives ;  and  as  this  subject  is  of  much  import- 


<=  Heraelid.  Pont.  5.  Con- 
cerning the  trade  of  Corinth, 
see  above,  p.  24.  note  ^. 

^  Pseud-Aristot.  CEcon.  II. 
a.  Suidas  in  Ku^.  dpaBt)fui,  See 
also  vol.  I.  p.  189.  note  s.  and 
Schneider  Epimetr.  ad  Xen. 
Anab.  p.  473.  The  tithe  paid 
by  the  Syracusans  for  the  build- 
ing of  temples  was  something 
extraordinary.  Prov. Vatic.IV. 
30.  from  Demon. 

^  jEginetica  p.  89.  According 
to  Lucian  vfpl  vtpBovf  10.  the 
iEginetan  obolus  was  in  his 
time  still  in  circulation,  as  also 
among  the  Achseans,  according 
to  Hesychius  in  iraxsUf.  {jEgi- 
netica  p.  90.);  nevertheless, 
ever  after  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  and  Messene  in 
the  Peloponnese,  the  Athenian 
standard  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed. 

^  I  am  unwilling  to  make  use 
of  Rom^  de  Tlsle's  valuations 
of  Greek  coins,  as  in  his  M6' 


troiogie  he  shews  such  a  com- 
plete want  of  historical  talent 
and  knowledge.  It  is  at  once 
evident  that  his  14  different 
kinds  of  drachmas  are  a  mere 
absurdity ;  the  very  first  of  60 
grains,  which  he  calls  drachme 
(fJEgium  ou  du  Peloponn^,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  half  iEgi- 
netan  drachma,  which  should 
properly,  according  to  the  ratio 
to  the  Attic  drachma  (of  82 
grains),  contain  137  grains,  but 
they  are  generally  much  rubbed 
on  account  of  their  great  anti- 
quity. To  these  belong  the 
ahcient  x^^wmii,  the  coins  with 
the  Boeotian  shield  in  the  early 
style,  the  Corinthian  coins  with 
the  Coppa  and  Pegasus,  also 
the  early  Thessalian  coins, 
more  especiaUy  those  found  in 
Thrace,  and  generally  marked 
Lete;  together  with  those  of 
the  Macedonian  kings  prior  to 
Philip.  To  the  drachme  d^Egine 
he  only  assigns  three  coins. 

Q  2 
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ance  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  we  will  now  ex- 
amine it  briefly,  without  attempting  a  complete 
investigation.  If  we  consider  the  names  of  the 
coins  in  use  among  the  Dorians  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
e.  g.  at  Syracuse  and  Tarentum  (as  they  had  been 
collected  by  Aristotle  in  his  Constitution  of  the  Hi- 
meraeans  from  Doric  Poets)  s^,  viz.  >Jrpa  for  an  obo- 
lus,  rifjJ^iiTpov  for  six,  vevToyKiov  for  five,  rerpd^  for  four, 
rpia^  for  three  *",  cf 5^  for  two,  oyKia  for  a  twelfth ;  it 
is  at  once  evident  that  these  Greeks  had  adopted  the 
Italian  and  Roman  duodenary  system,  in  which  the 
libra,  the  lb.  of  brass,  was  the  unit ' ;  a  system  which 
was  originally  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  accord- 
ingly the  word  kirpa  has  no  root  in  their  language. 
Now  together  with  these  coins  in  the  Greek  states 
the  ^  vofM^f  aniong  the  Latins  numus^  occurs ;  mani- 
festly, as  Varro  says,  a  word  belonging  to  the  former 
people,  and  signifying  a  coin  current  by  law;  whence 
it  is  evident  that  the  Italians,  in  the  regulations  of 
their  money  system,  did  not  merely  give  to  the 


^  Followed  by  Pollux  IV.  24. 
173.  IX.  6.  80.  The  names 
frequently  occurred  in  Sophron 
and  Epicharmus  as  coins  and 
weights,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Pollux;  cf.  Phot,  in   Xlrpa   et 

**  I  am  of  opinion,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Bentley  Phalarid.  p. 
419.,  that  the  testimony  of 
Pollux  must  be  followed.  In 
Hesychius  also  in  v.  rptavrot 
n6fnnf,  a  rpias  is  reckoned  equal 
to  20  Xcimi ;  now  the  oyxia  is 
generally  made  equal  to  the 
XaXxovp  'AttuAt  (Aristot.  ap. 
Poll.),  and  a  rpw  is  in  that 
case  equal  to  21  Xcimft,  which 
Hesychius  gives  in  round  num- 


bers. Diodorus'  estimate  of  the 
vtyniKoyrdXirpop  at  I  o  drachmas, 
which  is  otherwise  very  inex- 
act, is  explained  by  Boeckh, 
Economy  of  Athens,  vol.  I.  p. 
37.  from  the  different  prices  of 
gold  in  Attica  and  SicOy. 

'  Since  copper  was  the  basin 
of  aU  coins  in  Italy,  Epichar- 
mus (but  not  an  Athenian  or 
Peloponnesian)  could  say  x^X- 
K^  o^tXctv,  as  alienMm  habere, 
Pollux  IX.  6.  92. 

^  That  v6fio9,  not  mvfiftot,  is 
the  proper  Greek  form,  is  shewn 
by  Blomfield  ad  Sophronis 
Fragm.  Classical  Journal  vol. 
V.  p.  384.  (See  also  Knight, 
Proleg.  Homer,  p.  29.  note  4.) 
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Greeks  of  Italy,  but  that  they  also  received  some- 
thing in  return,  and  that  one  standard  was  com<- 
pounded,  partaking  in  some  measure  of  both  methods 
of  computation.  If  we  then  consider  the  form  and 
value  of  these  coins,  it  is  plain  that  the  Greek  colo« 
nies  retained  the  system  of  money  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  the  Peloponnese ;  and  that 
they  did  not  till  subsequently  adapt  their  coinage  to 
the  native  standard.  They  then  made  the  litra 
equal  to  the  obolus,  i.  e.  to  the  iE^netan,  which  was 
also  the  Corinthian^;  so  that  a  Corinthian  stater  of 
ten  oboli  was  called  in  Syracuse  a  ieKaXirpovy  or  piece 
of  ten  litras.  At  the  time  therefore  when  this  sys- 
tem was  formed,  the  lb.  of  copper  must  have  really 
been  equal  in  value  to  a  silver  obolus.  Now  since 
the  former  weighed  6048",  the  latter  nearly  23 
French  grains ",  the  ratio  of  silver  to  copper  must  at 
the  time  of  this  arrangement  have  been  as  1  to  263 ; 
the  commerce  of  these  regions  having  in  early  times 
determined  this  proportion.  But  as  more  silver  was 
gradually  introduced  by  the  trade  with  the  west 
of  Europe,  and  probably  at  the  same  time  some  na- 
tive copper  mines  were  exhausted,  copper,  which  was 
the  circulating  medium  of  Italy,  rose  in  comparison 
with  silver,  the  circulating  medium  of  Greece ;  and 
this  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  constant  diminu- 
tion in  the  weight  of  the  as  in  Etruria  and  Rome. 
But  a  detailed  examination  of  this  subject,  so  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  commerce  of  Greece 

'  Arifltot.  in  Acragant.  Polit.  rection  to  his  inquiries, 
ap.  Poll.  IX.  6.  8o.    JEginetica        "^  According  to   Rom^    de 

p.  91.    Bentley,  from  not  tak-  Vlsle  p.  40. 
ing  this  statement  as  his  foun-         "  According    to   Rom^    de 

dation,  has  given  a  false   di-  Tlsle  23-^;  butseep.227.note^ 

q3 
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and  Italy,  does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  the  pre- 
sent work  °. 

What  was  the  value  of  the  vofM^  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  we  are  not  informed  by  any  decisive  testi- 
mony :  the  name  however  proves  that  it  was  a  cur- 
rent coin,  and  not  of  very  inconsiderable  value.  For 
this  reason  I  cannot  assume  that  it  was  equal  to  a 
litraP;  Aristotle  ^  also  states,  that  the  impression  of 
the  Tarentine  coins  was  Taras  sitting  upon  the  dol- 
phin ;  now  in  the  first  place,  this  device  does  not  oc- 
cur on  any  litras  or  oboli  of  Tarentum ;  and,  secondly, 
the  coin  would  not  be  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  it; 
for  which  reason  the  Greeks,  whenever  they  stamped 
so  small  a  coin  of  silver,  always  made  use  of  the 
simplest  devices.  If  however  the  Tarentine  numus 
had  the  same  ratio  to  the  litra,  as  the  Roman  numus 
sestertius  to  the  as  %  the  former  would  have  been  a 
large  coin ;  and  we  are  also  on  the  same  supposition 
enabled  to  explain  how  it  came  that  in  Sicily  an 
amount  of  24,  and  afterwards  of  12  numi,  was  called 
a  talent " ;  for  in  that  case  S4  numi  would  be  equal 
to  60  lbs.  of  copper,  which  was  the  same  number  of 
minas  that  the  .^^netiui  talent  of  silver  contained. 
It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Festus, 


"^  See  the  author's  Etrusher 
vol.  I.  p.  309 — 339. 

(*  Which  is  Boeckh's  opin- 
ion. Public  Economy  of  Athens 
vol.  1.  p.  27. 

'»  Ap.  Poll.  IX.  6.  80. 
^  '  As  Bentley  supposes,  ibid, 
p.  410. 

'  See  Aristot.  ap.  Poll.  IX. 
6.  87.  Apollodorus  cV  rols  vtpi 
li^povos  ap.  Schol.  Min.  et 
Venet.    ad   II.  V.    576.    and 


Schol.  Gregor.  Nazianz.  in 
Montfauc.  Diar.  Ital.  p.  214. 
according  to  the  correction  of 
NOMON  for  MNON,  also  Suidas 
in  rakayrov  according  to  Sca- 
liger,  likewise  Bentley  p.  409. 
T%e  Venetian  Scholia  on  II. 
XXIII.  269.  mention  several 
other  talents,  but  without  spe- 
cifying the  places  where  they 
were  current. 
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that  this  talent  originally  amounted  to  six^  and  af- 
terwarda  to  three  denarii^  by  which  he  means  deca^ 
litra  \  And  therefore,  although  other  circumstances 
tend  to  shake  the  certainty  of  this  supposition  ^  it 
will  be  better  to  acquiesce  in  these  arguments,  on 
account  of  the  harmony  of  the  different  statements. 


CHAP.  XI. 
On  the  civU  and  criminal  law  in  Doric  9UUe9. 

1.  The  dvil  laws,  as  well  as  the  economy  of  the 
Dorians,  seem  to  bear  a  character  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, as  far  as  our  scanty  means  of  information 
permit  us  to  judge.  They  exhibit  strong  marks  of 
the  early  time  at  which  they  originated,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  in  them  a  certain  lofti- 
ness and  severity  of  character.  For  this  reason  they 
were  ill  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  more  un- 


*  Aristotle,  as  weU  as  Apol- 
lodorus,  states  in  the  passages 
Just  quoted,  that  the  v&ims  was 
equal  to  rpta  ^fiMp^kia,  which, 
according  to  the  probable  sup* 
position  of  Salmasius  and  Gro- 
novius,  is  a  mistake  for  rplrw 

"  These  reasons  are,  Tst,  that 
the  coins  with  the  figure  of 
Taras  generally  weig^  72  and 
140—155  grains,  and  there- 
fore they  are  manifestly  not 
sesterces,  but  rather  quinarii 
and  denarii,  as  determined  by 
the  depreciated  litra ;  which 
would  therefore  have  been  a- 
bout  equal  to  an  Attic  obolus. 
2dly,  that  the  great  Inscription 
of  Tauromenium  in  D'CWille 
and  Castello  without  exception 


contains  talents  of  120  litras 
(according  to  which  the  v6fM9 
would  have  been  again  equal 
to  5  or  10  litras),  as  may  be 
seen  at  once  from  an  item 
in  the  accoimt  :  "  to-o^g 
"  56,404  talents,  88  Utras,  ?£o- 
"  dor  30,452  talents,  42  litras, 
"  \oifr6v  4935  talents,  112  /t- 
"  tras,  and  xphl'^^^^  hay^iifiiuva 
"  20,016  talents,  54  litras  (x^mi 
**  should  be  supplied),"  there- 
fore 56,404  talents  88  litras, 
are  equal  to  56,403  talents 
208  litras,  i.  e.  i  talent,  88  li- 
tras. The  well  known  Epigram 
of  Simonides  on  the  tripod  of 
Gelon,  also  contains  talents  of 
more  than  100  litras  (fragm. 
42.  Gaisford.). 

Q  4 
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restrained  and  active  manners  of  later  times,  and 
only  owed  their  continuance  to  the  isolated  situation 
in  which  Sparta  succeeded  in  keeping  herself.  Thus 
the  law  of  private  property  was  less  definite  and 
settled  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece  in 
early  times,  as  property  was,  according  to  the  Spar- 
tan notions,  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference; in  the  decrees  and  institutions  attributed 
to  Lycurgus,  no  mention  was  made  of  this  point, 
and  the  ephors  were  permitted  to  judge  according  to 
their  own  notions  of  equity.  The  ancient  legislators 
had  an  evident  repugnance  to  any  strict  regulations 
on  this  subject ;  thus  Zaleucus,  who  however  first 
made  particular  enactments  concerning  the  right  of 
property*,  expressly  interdicted  certificates  of  debt^: 
on  the  contrary,  the  laws  of  that  early  period  had  a 
much  more  personal  tendency,  and  rather  regulated 
the  actions  of  every  individual  by  means  of  the  na- 
tional customs.  It  was  nearly  indifferent  whether 
those  actions  immediately  concerned  other  persons 
or  not ;  the  whole  state  was  considered  as  injured 
and  attacked,  when  any  individual  did  not  comply 
with  the  general  principles.  Hence  the  ancient 
courts  of  justice  exercised  a  superintendence  over 
the  manners  of  the  citizens,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Areopagus  at  Athens,  and  the  Gerusia  at  Sparta : 
hence  the  extensive  interference  of  the  public  law 
with  the  most  private  relations,  such,  for  example 
as  marriage.  But  the  history  of  nations  is  a  history 
of  the  progress  of  individual  liberty;  among  the 
Greeks  of  later  times  the  laws  necessarily  lost  this 
binding  force,  and  obtained  a  negative  character,  by 

«  Strab.  VI.  p.  398.  y  Zenob.  Prov.  V.  4. 
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which  they  only  so  far  restrained  the  actions  of  each 
individual,  as  was  necessary  for  the  coexistence  of 
other  members  of  the  state.  In  Sparta  however 
law  and  custom  retained  nearly  equal  power;  it 
will  therefore  be  impossible  to  treat  of  then\  sepa- 
rately, and  we  must  be  satisfied  with  some  obser- 
vations upon  the  judicial  system  in  Sparta  and  other 
Doric  states. 

2.  The  courts  of  justice  in  Sparta  have  already 
been  spoken  of  in  several  places  ^.  The  (xerusia  de- 
cided all  criminal  causes,  together  with  most  others 
which  affected  the  conduct  of  the  citizens ;  the  other 
jurisdiction  was  divided  among  the  magistrates  ac- 
cording  to  the  branches  of  their  administration  ^ 
The  ephors  decided  all  disputes  concerning  money 
and  property,  as  well  as  in  accusations  against  re- 
sponsible officers,  provided  they  were  not  of  a  cri- 
minal nature ;  the  kings  decided  in  causes  of  heir- 
esses and  adoptions,  and  the  bidiaei  in  disputes  aris- 
ing at  the  gymnasia.  Public  offences,  particularly 
of  the  kings  and  other  authorities,  were  decided  by 
a  supreme  court  of  judicature*'.  The  popular  as- 
sembly had  probably  no  judicial  functions ;  disputes 
concerning  the  successio9  to  the  throne  were  referred 
to  it  only  after  ineffectual  attempts  to  settle  them, 
and  it  then  passed  a  decree  ^.  The  assembly  took 
the  case  of  those  who  fled  from  their  ranks  at  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regular 
court,  by  nominating  an  extraordinary  nomothetes 

*  Above,  ch.  6.  §.  3,  7.  ch.  gerontes  fined  Lysanoridas  (see 

7.  §.  3,  4.  above,  ch.  10.  §.  11.),  but  it 

'  As  is   also    proposed    by  was  probably  the  supreme  court 

Plato  Leg.  VI.  p.  767.  of  public  magistrates. 

'^  According  to  Plutarch  de  *  See  above,  ch.  5.  §.8.  p. 

Socrat.  Dsem.  33.  p.  365.  the  105.  note  ^ 
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for  the  occasion,  and  afterwards  confirming  his  pro- 
posal ^.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  practice  of  os- 
tracism was  known  in  the  Doric  states  before  the 
destruction  of  the  early  constitution  ^.  Arbitrators 
were  also  employed  at  Sparta  for  the  decision  of  pri- 
vate cases,  as  in  the  Homeric  time  ^;  but  whether 
they  were  publicly  appointed,  as  in  Athens,  is  not 
known. 

At  Sparta,  as  well  as  at  Athens,  the  parties  in- 
terested were  naturally  privileged  to  accuse  in  pri- 
vate causes ;  and  in  criminal  cases  the  nearest  rela- 
tion ;  it  cannot  however  be  supposed  that  in  Sparta, 
as  in  Athens,  any  citizen  of  the  state  was  em- 
powered to  institute  a  pubUc  action ;  as  a  regulation 
of  this  kind  appears  too  inseparably  connected  with 
democracy.  Private  individuals  were  therefore  only 
permitted  to  lay  an  information  before  a  magistrate, 
which  was  also  allowed  to  the  Helots  s ;  the  action 
being  conducted,  as  we  find  to  have  been  so  fre- 
quently the  case  with  the  ephors,  by  some  public  of- 
ficer. In  the  judicial  procedure  of  Sparta,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  much  of  the  ancient  Grecian  simplicity 
remained,  which  Aristotle  for  example  remarks  in 
the  criminal  proceedings  of  the  i^lic  Cume,  where 
in  trials  for  murder  witnesses  from  the  family  of  the 


^  Plut.  Ages.  30. 

^  See  above,  ch.  9.  §.  i.  7. 
10.  But  in  Crete,  and  per- 
haps in  iEgina  (JSginetica  p. 
133.)  there  were  similar  oUgar- 
chical  institutions. 

I  Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth.  p. 
200. — Of  the  courts  of  justice 
at  Argos,  we  only  know  of  that 
upon  the  Pron  (Dinias  ap. 
Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.  869,  from 
which  Scholia  it  is  also  seen. 


that  the  place  of  the  public  as- 
sembly, akidias,  whence  i^Xcaui, 
waA  in  the  neighbourhood ;  see 
above,  ch.  5.  §.  9.),  which  was 
perhaps  similar  to  the  Areopa- 
gus of  Athens,  together  with 
the  court  ty  Xapadp^  without 
the  city,  before  which  generals 
after  their  return  were  ar- 
raigned (Thuc.  V.  60.). 
sThuc.  I.  132. 
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murdered  person  were  sufficient  to  prove  the  of- 
fence ^.  In  the  ancient  laws  of  Rhadamanthus,  dis- 
putes were  generally  decided  in  a  very  summary 
manner  by  oath ',  and  the  I^slation  of  Charondas 
for  the  Chalcidean  colonies  was  the  first  that  insti- 
tuted inquiries  concerning  false  testimony  K 

The  laws  by  which  the  decisions  were  regulated 
were  supposed  to  live  in  the  breasts  of  the  magis- 
trates themselves ;  nor  was  there  any  written  law 
diuing  the  flourishing  times  of  Sparta.  The  inter- 
preters of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  who  occur  at  a  late 
period  \  appear  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  written 
code,  if  they  are  compared  with  the  Syracusan  in- 
terpreters of  the  code  of  Diocles  ™ ;  yet  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  merely  given  answers  from  an 
innate  knowledge  of  the  traditional  law,  like  the 
H^yjyriTai  rSv  varplw^  at  Athens  ^.  Thus  also  it  was 
allowed  to  the  judges  to  impose  punishments  ac- 
cording to  their  own  pleasure ;  the  laws  of  Sparta 
contained  no  special  enactments  on  this  point,  which 
were  first  added  by  Zaleucus  to  his  code®. 

3.  Among  the  various  pimishments  which  occur, 
fines  levied  on  property  would  appear  ridiculous  in 
any  other  state  than  Sparta  on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme lowness.     Perseus  in  his  treatise  on  the  La- 


'»  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  5.  1 2.  This 
may  be  compared  with  the  Cu- 
msean  law,  that  the  neighbours 
of  a  person  who  had  been  rob- 
bed should  replace  the  stolen 
property  (Heraclid.  Pont.  II. 
comp.  Hesiod.  Op.  et  IX.  348. 
and  see  Strabo  XIII.  p.  622.). 
Yet   Ephorus   (ap.   Steph.    in 

j3oca>rca)  praises  the  v6fi»v  evra^ia 

of  his  countrymen. 


'  Plat.  Leg.  XII.  p.  948. 
*  Aristot.  Pol.  II.  9.  8. 

'  *E(rjyriT^s  rSw  AvKOVpytmv,  in 

a  late  inscription,  Boeckh  N^. 

1364. 
"»  See   above,  ch.  9.    §.   7. 

and  Ruhnken  ad  Tim.  p.  1 1 1. 

°  Meier  de  boms  danmatis 
praef.  p.  y. 

®  Strabo  VI.  p.  260  A.  comp. 
Heyne  Opuscula  II.  p.  37. 
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cedaemonian  government,  says,  that  *^  the  judge  im- 
**  mediately  condemns  the  rich  man  to  the  loss  of  a 
"  dessert  (oraiVXov);  the  poor  he  orders  to  bring  a 
*^  reed,  or  a  rush,  or  laurel  leaves  for  the  public  ban- 
**  quet."  Nicocles  the  Lacedaemonian  says  ui)on  the 
same  subject,  '^when  the  ephor  has  heard  all  the 
**  witnesses,  he  either  acquits  the  defendant  or  "con- 
**  demns  him :  and  the  successful  plaintiff  slightly 
**  fines  him  in  a  cake,  or  some  laurel  leaves,''  which 
were  used  to  give  a  relish  to  the  cakes  p.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  actions  were  heard  before  the 
ephors,  and  probably  in  private  cases,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  assessed  the  fine  {iySveg  rifMjroi).  Large 
fines  of  money  in  early  times  only  occur  as  being 
paid  by  the  kings,  but  afterwards  by  generals,  har-r 
mosts,  &c".  The  defendant  was  frequently  con- 
demned to  leave  the  country  ^.  It  is  hardly  possible 
tjhat  a  complete  confiscation  of  property,  extending  to 
land,  could  have  been  permitted  in  Sparta",  although 
it  is  mentioned  in  Argos  and  Phlius.  Imprisonment 
was  never  employed  in  Sparta  as  a  penalty  for  a  free 
citizen,  but  only  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  escape 
of  an  accused  person.  Corporal  punishment  pre- 
ceded, as  in  the  case  of  Cinadon,  the  infliction  of 
death ;  but  not  as  a  separate  penalty  \  On  the  other 
hand,  infamy  {aTtfA,ia)  was  the  more  frequently  used 
as  a  punishment,  from  the  deep  impression  which  it 


r  Ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  140  E.  Plutarch.  Amator.  5.  see  above, 

141  A.  p.  124.  note  '.  comp.  Meier  p. 

'1  Above,  ch.  10.  §.  11.  See  199. 

Meier  p.  198.  ^  According  to  Polyienus  II. 

^  For  example  Thimbron,  as  21.  defendants  were  heard  in 

appears  from  Xen.  Hell.  III.  chains  at  Sparta,  a  statement 

1*8.  which  is  not  true  in  a  general 

*  Concerning  the  account  in  sense. 
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made  on  the  mind  of  a  Spartain  ".  The  highest  de- 
gree of  this  infamy,  as  it  appears,  fell  upon  the  cow- 
ard, who  either  left  the  ranks,  and  fled  from  battle, 
or  returned  without  the  rest  of  the  army,  as  Aristo- 
demus  from  Thermopylae  ^.  A  person  thus  excom- 
municated could  fill  no  public  office ;  had  the  lowest 
place  in  the  choruses;  in  the  game  of  ball  neither 
party  would  have  him  on  their  side;  he. could  find 
no  competitor  in  the  Gymnasia,  no  companion  of  his 
tent  in  the  field.  The  flame  of  his  hearth  was  ex- 
tinguished,  as  he  was  unable  to  obtain  fire  from  any 
person.  He  was  compelled  to  maintain  his  daugh- 
ters at  home,  or  if  unmarried,  to  live  in  an  empty 
house,  since  no  one  would  contract  any  alliance  with 
him.  In  the  street  he  yielded  to  every  one  the  way, 
and  gave  up  his  seat  to  an  inferior  in  age ;  his  lost 
honour  was  at  first  sight  evident  to  every  one  from 
his  ragged  cloak,  and  his  half  slavery,  from  his  half 
shorn  head.  Hence  many  persons  have  asked,  what 
merit  it  was  in  a  Spartan  if  he  preferred  death  to 
flight,  since  a  punishment  far  worse  than  death 
awaited  the  coward?  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
merit  of  each  individual  Spartan  was  less,  if  he  pre- 
ferred dying  at  his  post  to  saving  himself  by  flight, 
Uian  if  public  opinion  had  not  affixed  so  severe  a 
penalty  to  the  offence  of  the  cowardly  soldier.  But 
this  argument  would  be  equally  good  against  aU 
public  laws  and  ordinances,  and  even  against  the  ex- 

"  Isocrat.  Archidam.  p.  134  386.   pt^aomdcr  were   put  to 

B  sqq.  death.     The  assertion  of  Ly- 

^  Concerning  the   arifiia  of  curgus  in  Leocrat.  p.  166.  13. 

this  person,  see  Herod.  VII.  that  in  Sparta  all  persons  fi^ 

231.  Plut.  Ages.  30.   Xenoph.  ^cXoyrc^  imip  rrjs  irarplbos  letvdv- 

Rep.  Lac.  9.  4,  5.,  who  by  the  vtv^w  might   be    executed,   is 

KOKibs  chiefly  means  the  rp^a-as.  ambiguous,  since   the  law  to 

According  to  Tzetzes  Chil.  XII.  which  he  refers  is  lost. 
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pression  of  national  feelings  and  opinion.  For  the 
k)08er  the  bond  of  social  union,  and  the  more  anar- 
chical the  condition  oi  any  state,  the  greater  is  the 
ifuUvidU'Ol  merit  of  any  citizen  who  nevertheless  ob- 
serves the  rules  of  morality  and  justice,  and  Uie 
jHraise  of  virtue  is  more  considered  as  his  particular 
due.  Whereas,  when  each  citizen  listens  to  the 
voice  of  public  opinion,  and  feels  himself,  as  it  were, 
botmd  to  support  the  national  power,  a  large  part  of 
the  merit  of  individual  excellence  is  taken  away 
from  the  individual,  and  bestowed  on  the  public  in- 
stitutions. 

A  less  severe  description  of  infamy  was  the  lot  of 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  who  were  not  subject  to  the 
imputation  of  cowardice,  as  for  instance,  the  captives 
at  Sphacteria.  They  were  not  allowed  to  fill  any 
public  office,  and  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
buying  and  selling.  The  other  degrading  restric- 
tions were  not  however  enforced,  and  the  time  of 
the  punishment  was  limited  > . 

Among  this  class  of  punishments  may  be  included 
the  penalty  of  the  unmarried,  who  were  deprived  of 
the  customary  honours  of  old  age.  Young  men 
were  also  punished  for  various  offences,  by  being 
compelled  to  sing  de&matory  songs  against  them- 
selves, a  custom  which  corresponds  with  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Doric  race  to  mirth  and  merriment,  under 
which  a  very  serious  character  was  frequently  con- 
cealed. In  the  code  of  Charondas,  public  ridicule 
was  also  assigned  as  the  penalty  of  the  adulterer  and 
biisybody  {xokwpayfjiMv)  ^,  and  that  for  sycophants  and 
cowards  was  of  a  similar  character  ^. 

y  Thuc.  V.  34.  Heyne  Opusada  vol.  II.  p.  ^. 

'  Fiut.  de  Curios.  8.  p.  139 ;         >  Diod.  XII.  12. 
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4.  Banishment  was  probably  never  a  regular  pu- 
nishment in  Sparta,  for  the  law  could  hardly  have 
compelled  a  person  to  do  that  which,  if  he  had  done 
it  voluntarily,  would  have  been  pimished  with 
death  ^.  Murderers,  particularly  if  their  crime  was 
unpremeditated,  were  sometimes  forced  to  fly  the 
country  ^ :  but  this  cannot  be  considered  as  a  case  in 
point,  for  this  flight  cmly  took  place  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  revenge  of  relations.  On  the  other 
hand,  banishment  exempted  a  person  from  the  most 
severe  punishments  ^,  and,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Greeks,  preserved  him  from  every  persecution ; 
so  that  even  a  person  who  was  declared  an  outlaw  by 
the  Amphictyons  was  thought  secure  when  out  of  the 
country^.  There  is  no  instance  in  the  history  of  Sparta 
of  any  individual  being  banished  for  political  rea« 
sons,  so  long  as  the  ancient  constitution  continued. 

The  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  either  by 
strangulation  in  a  room  of  the  public  prison  called 
A€#ca^^  or  by  throwing  the  criminal  into  the  Caeadas, 
a  ceremony  which  was  always  performed  by  night  p. 
It  was  also  in  ancient  times  the  law  of  Athens,  that 
no  execution  should  take  place  in  the  day-time  ^.  So 
also  the  senate  of  the  iELolic  Cume  (whose  antiquated 
institutions  have  been  already  mentioned)  decided 
criminal  cases  during  the  night,  and  vo1;ed  with  co- 

b  Plut.  Ag.  II.  comp.  Plut.  Pericl.  22. 

^  For  example,  the   boy  in  «=  Herod.  VII.  213. 

Xen.  Anab.  IV.  8.  25.  ^Plut.  Ag.  19.    At  Corinth 

<*  The  polemarchs,  who,  ac-  the  name  of  the  public  prison 

cording    to   Thucyd.   V.    72,  was  K&t,  Steph.  Byz. 

fled  on  account  of  disobedience  s  Herod.   IV.   146.    Valer. 

in   battle,  and  cowardice  (d($-  Max.  VI.  6. 

fcorrcf    fiaXoKtirGfjwu),   probably  ^  Hat.  Fhsed.  116.  Olympio- 

aared  themselves  from  death :  donis  ad  loc. 
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vered  balls  '\  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  kings 
of  the  people  of  Atlantis,  in  the  Critias  of  Plato  K 
These  must  not  be  considered  as  oligarchical  con- 
trivances for  the  undisturbed  execution  of  severe 
sentences,  but  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  dread 
of  pronouncing  and  putting  into  execution  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  to  an  unwillingness  to  bring  the 
terrors  of  that  penalty  before  the  eye  of  day.  A  si- 
milar repugnance  is  expressed  in  the  practice  of  Spar- 
tan (xerusia,  which  never  passed  sentence  of  death 
without  several  days*  deliberation,  nor  ever  without 
the  most  conclusive  testimony ;  the  person  who  was 
acquitted  could  however  be  always  again  subjected 
to  a  fresh  examination  ^  Notwithstanding  this  hor- 
ror of  shedding  blood,  the  punishments  in  the  early 
Greek  states  were  more  severe  than  under  the  Athe- 
nian republic.  The  orator  Lycurgus"  ascribes  to 
the  ancient  legislators  in  general  the  principle  of  the 
laws  of  Draco,  to  punish  all  actions  with  the  same 
severity,  whether  the  evil  which  they  caused  was 
great  or  small.  This  severity  partly  owed  its  origin 
to  a  supposition  that  the  public  rights  were  injured, 
and  not  the  property  or  the  peace  of  an  individual. 
Thus  the  ancient  law  of  Tenedos  (which,  together 
with  the  worship  of  Ai)ollo  there  established,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  from  Crete)  punished 
adulterers  by  decapitation  with  an  axe ",  the  same 

'  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  2.    The  pro-         ^  Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.p.  197. 

hibition  at  Rhodes  that  the  di;-  see  Thuc.  I.  132. 
fioa-ior  should  not  enter  the  city,         '"  In  Leocrat.  p.  183.  (§.  64 

rests  on   a  similar  principle,  Bekker.) 
Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  31.  p.  632         »  Herael.  Pont.  7.   Miscell. 

Rcisk.  SeeWessel.  adDiod.  I.  Lips.  Nova.  T.  X.  3.  p.  392. 

p.  624.  Aristid.  II.  44.  5.  de  Tenedia  securi.  Compare  aJso 

•*  P.  120  (171  Bekker.).  the  story  in  Nicolaus  Dama- 
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offence  was  punished  according  to  the  code  of  Za- 
leucus,  by  the  loss  of  an  eye  ^,  and  in  Sparta  it  was 
guarded  against  by  laws  of  extreme  severity  p. 

5.  The  laws  respecting  the  penalty  of  death, 
which  prevailed  in  the  Grecian,  and  especially  in  the 
Doric  states,  were  derived  from  Delphi.  They  were 
entirely  founded  upon  the  ancient  rite  of  expia- 
tion, by  which  a  limit  was  first  set  to  the  fury  of 
revenge,  and  a  fixed  mode  of  procedure  in  such  cases 
established  ^.  Any  person  killing  another  without 
premeditation  in  the  gymnastic  contests  and  public 
battles,  was,  according  to  the  law  which  (as  Plato 
states)^  came  from  Delphi,  immediately  released 
from  all  guilt,  when  he  had  been  purified :  it  is  how- 
ever probable,  that  much  of  what  the  philosopher 
recommends  in  other  cases  was  derived  from  the 
institutions  of  Draco,  as  well  as  from  the  Delphian 
laws,  which  were  actually  administered  in  the  latter 
state  by  the  Pji^hian  court  of  justice ".  To  what 
extent  reconciliation  with  relations  by  the  payment 


scenus  (book  II.  ch.  i.  §.  3.), 
and  the  account  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  fxoixhs  at  Gortyna 
in  iElian.  V.  H.  XII.  12.  Also 
the  strange  account  of  a  Cre- 
tan festival  in  Plutarch  de  De- 
fect. Orac.  13.  proves  that  rape 
was  in  that  island  once  punish- 
ed by  decapitation.  The  very 
strict  sumptuary  and  discipli- 
narian laws  of  Ceas,  were,  in 
my  opinion,  of  Cretan  origin, 
and  certainly  not  of  Ionic.  See 
^ginetica  p.  132.,  and  Jacobs 
ad  Meleag.  Anthol.  Palat.  I.  p. 
449.  Meineke  ad  Menand. 
Fragm.  135.  p.  237.  The  ex- 
istence of  Cretan  institutions 
in  the  islands  of  the  iEgeean, 

VOL.  II. 


is  made  probable  by  the  report 
that  Rhadamanthus  was  legis- 
lator of  the  islanders,  ApoUod. 
III.  I,  2. 

o  iElian.  V.  H.  XIII.  24. 
Valer.  Max.  V.  5.  3. 

P  See  Book  IV.  ch.  4.  §.  3. 
and  compare  the  degrading 
punishments  for  adultery  at 
Cume,  Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  2.  p.  378. 
and  at  Lepreum,  Heracl.  Pont. 

'4- 
4  See  book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  5. 

'  Leg.  IX.  p.  865.  The  Scho- 
liast also  quotes  an  oracle  (p. 
235  Ruhnk.  p.  454  Bekk.), 
which  however  Flato  cannot 
allude  to  in  particular. 

•Book  II.  ch.  I.  §.  8. 
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of  a  fine  was  permitted,  and  in  what  cases  the  pu- 
nishment of  death  was  made  compulsoiy,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  Delphian  court  having  unjustly 
condemned  .Ssop  to  death,  sentenced  itself  to  the 
payment  of  a  fine,  and  discovered  some  descendants 
or  relations  of  their  victim,  to  whom  the  money  was 
paid'.  The  Delphian  institutions  were  however 
doubtiess  connected  with  those  of  Crete,  where  Rha- 
damanthtts  was  reported  by  ancient  tradition  to  have 
first  established  courts  of  justice,  and  a  system  of 
law  ",  the  larger  and  more  important  part  of  which, 
in  early  times,  is  always  the  criminal  law.  Now  as 
Rhadamanthus  is  said  to  have  made  exact  retalia- 
tion the  fundamental  principle  of  his  code  ^,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  after  what  has  been  said  in  the  se- 
cond book  on  the  connexion  of  the  worship  <tf  Apollo 
and  its  expiatory  rites  witii  Crete,  that  in  this 
island  the  harshness  of  that  principle  was  early  soft- 
ened by  religious  ceremonies,  in  which  victims  and 
libations  took  the  place  of  the  punishment  which 
should  have  fallen  on  the  head  of  the  offender  him- 
self. 

6.  In  the  present  chapter  we  have  frequentiy  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  (the  ear- 
liest written  code  which  existed  in  Greece'),  actuated 
by  a  belief  that  they  were  of  Doric  origin.  The 
Epizephyrian  Locrians,  amongst  whom  these  laws 
were  in  force,  were  indeed  for  the  most  part  descend- 
ants of  the  Ozolian  and  Opuntian  Locrians  ^ :  Aristotle 

t  Herod.   II.  134.   Flut.    de  k  l&€ia  ytvoiro,  &c, 
sera  Num.  Vind.  12.  p.  244.  >  Strabo  VI.  p.  397  D.  Scym- 

**  r^  ircpl  rh£  dUas,  Plato  de  nu8  V.  313.     Both   follow  & 

L^.  I.  p.  625.  phorus. 

*  See  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  V.         *  Heyne  Opusc.  Acad.  vol. 

5.  3.  €1  K€  wd$if  ra  y  lfp€$t,  ^007  II.  p.  46.    The   descent   from 
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describes  them  as  a  collected  rabble,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  mythologist,  carrying  to  the  extreme  the 
opposition  between  recent  regularity  and  early  anar- 
chy. These  Locrians  however,  at  the  very  first  esta- 
blishment of  their  dty,  received  the  Doric  cust<»nB» 
Syracusans  firom  Corinth  having  contributed  largely 
to  its  foundation  %  besides  which  the  Spartans  are 
said  to  have  colonized  Locri  during  the  first  Messe- 
nian  war.  Although  the  time  may  be  doubtfol,  it 
is  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  in  an 
ancient  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona,  the  Lo- 
crians applied  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans,  who 
promised-  them  the  assistance  of  their  gods  of  war, 
the  Tyndarid®  (o<  m  ^aypf).  Locri  was  therefore 
considered  a  Doric  state,  a  character  which  was  like- 
wise preserved  in  its  diidect.  The  constitution  was 
also  an  oligarchy  ^  in  the  hands  apparently  of  a 
number  of  Doric  and  Locrian  families.  We  find  in 
this  state,  as  well  as  in  its  mother-dty  Opus»  the 
himdred  families,  who,  by  virtue  of  their  nobility, 
enjoyed  a  large  share  in  the  government  ^.  But  that 
the  aristocracy  was  united  with  a  timocracy  (or  a 
government  founded  upon  property),  appears  to  me 
to  be  proved  by  the  senate  of  a  thousand ;  which, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  cosmopcdis,  constituted 


the  latter  is  also  confinned  by 
the  tradition  concerning  the 
expiatory  virgins  for  the  crime 
of  Ajax  the  son  of  Oileus.  See 
Heyne  p.  53.  Orchomenos  p. 
167. 

"  From  these  was  derived 
the  Minerva,  together  with  Pe- 
gasus (this  goddess  is  also  said 
to  have  given  the  biws  to  Za- 
leucus,  see  particularly  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  352  A.),  and 


the  Proserpine  upon  their  coins ; 
see  liv.  XXIX.  1 8.  The  Cor- 
cynean  colony  is  very  doubt- 
ful ;  see  Heyne  p.  5  2. 

^  Aristot.  Pol.  V.  6,  7. 

""  See  Polyb.  XXL 5 .7.  et  sup. 
Heyne  p.  53*  Boeckh.  ad  Pind. 
Olymp.  IX.  15.  That  the  fa- 
mily of  Ajax  was  one  of  them 
may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Servius  ad  Mn.  1. 41.  with  Po- 
lybius. 
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a  supreme  court  of  justice"^,  and  appears  to  have 
been  formed  in  the  manner  stated,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  analogy  of  the  senates  of  Rhegium  and 
Agrigentum :  which  argument  seems  to  have  the 
greater  weight,  as  such  numerous  councils  of  an  ari- 
stocratic character  do  not  appear  to  have  existed  in 
Greece,  and  they  were  evidently  not  democratic. 

7.  Now  with  regard  to  the  laws  themselves  which 
Zaleucus  gave  to  this  state  about  the  29th  Ol3rm- 
piad  %  the  testimony  of  Ephorus  deserves  particular 
attention,  that  they  were  founded  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  Crete,  Sparta,  and  the  Areopagus,  and  upon 
those  of  the  latter  in  criminal  law  ^  For  this  reason 
Zaleucus  is  brought  into  connexion  with  Thaletas,  the 
expiatory  priest  of  Crete,  and  the  spirit  of  his  laws 
suited  the  Pythagoreans  (who  proceeded  upon  the 
same  Doric  usages  and  maxims),  and  in  later  days, 
Pindar  s  and  Plato  \  The  prohibition  to  all  citizens 
to  leave  their  country,  and  to  dwell  in  foreign 
states  i,  is  of  genuine  Doric,  and  therefore  Spartan 
character^;  an  institution  which  forms  the  other 
side  of  the  Xenelasia.  Of  the  same  nature  also  is 
the  fimmess  with  which  the  legislation  was  main- 
tained, and  every  change  guarded  against ' ;  they  la- 
boured to  resist  in  every  manner  the  Ionic  spirit  of 


*^  Polyb.  XII.  16.  Concem- 
ing  the  courts  of  justice,  see 
Diod.  XII.  20.  Stobsus  Serm. 
42.  p.  240. 

*^  Acc<»rding  to  Euaebius. 
Conip.   Bentley's   Phalaris    p. 

340- 

f  Ap.  Strab.  VI.  p.  260.  n. 

47.  p.  150  Marx. 

8  Olymp.  X.  1 7. 

^  Timaeus  p.  20. 

^  Ap.  Stob.  Serm.  42.  p.  280. 


^  See  above,  §.  4.  The  same 
law  (jHSMaque  mors  posUa  e$t 
patriam  mutare  volenti)  is  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  Metam.  XV. 
29.  in  the  story  of  the  found- 
ing of  Crotona ;  the  place  ap- 
pears from  V.  19.  to  be  Ar- 
gos,  but  perhaps  only  by  a 
misunderstanding ;  originally  I 
believe  it  was  Sparta. 

'  Heyne  p.  30. 
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innovation ;  and  if  understood  with  a  slight  allow- 
ance, it  may  be  true  that  every  person  arriving  at 
Locri  was  punished,  who  inquired  after  novelties  *". 
In  the  same  spirit  are  the  measures  adopted  for 
securing  as  far  as  possible  the  inalienability  of 
landed  property  ".  The  same  character  is  shewn  in 
the  strict  sumptuary  laws "",  and  the  superintendence 
of  public  morals  exercised  by  the  nomophylaces,  who 
were  for  example  empowered  to  admonish  and  to 
pimish  slanderers  p.  A  certain  progress  is  however 
shewn  in  the  rude  attempts  at  a  law  of  property, 
and  a  more  accurate  assignment  of  punishments^..  It 
is  ren)arkable  that  both  Zaleucus  and  Charondas  an- 
nexed a  sort  of  recommendation  to  particular  laws^: 
whereas  nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  total 
failure  of  a  system  of  laws,  than  when  an  endeavour 
is  made  to  demonstrate  the  expediency  of  arrange^ 
mentSy  the  truth  and  necessity  of  which  should  be 
self-evident.  This  statement  must  not  however  be 
thus  understood :  the  meaning  is,  that  all  the  laws 
were  by  a  short  introduction  referred  to  some  gene- 
ral principle ;  such  for  example  as  "  In  order  not  to 
^'  offend  the  gods  of  the  families."  **  In  order  that 
**  the  state  may  be  well  administered,  and  according 
**  to  the  laws  of  our  fathers."  **  Trusting  that  it  will 
**  be  salutary  to  the  people,"  (A»/oy  km  a/^ivov,  as  the 


^  Hut.  de  Curios,  p.  138. 

"  Above,  ch.  10.  §.  5. 

"  For  example,  the  prohi- 
bition to  drink  pure  wine,  i£- 
lian.  V.  H.  II.  37.    See  book 

II.  ch.  12.  §.  5. 

p  Stobeus  ubi  sup.  See  above, 
chap.  7.  §.  8,  1 1.   Cic.  de  Leg. 

III.  20.    Grtgci  hoc  diligentius 
(quam  Romani),  tqwd  quos  No- 


mopkylacea  creantur,  neque  hi 
solum  litteras — sed  etiam  facta 
homvtum  observabant  ad  legesque 
revocabant.  The  same  is  stated 
by  Columella  de  Re  Rust. 
XII.  3. 

*i  See  above,  §.  i,  3. 

'  This  is  the  only  way  in 
which  Cic.  de  Leg.  II.  6.  can 
be  understood. 

R  3 
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Delphic  oracle  says  on  some  occasion),  &c. ;  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  rather  ancient  formulas,  suited  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  time,  and  inserted  from  a  vague 
religious  feeling,  than  intended  logically  to  establish, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  the  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  the  new  laws. 


CHAP.  XII. 

On  ike  miiiiofy  system  of  the  Spartans  and  other  Doric 

states. 

1.  The  military  sjrstem  of  the  Dorians,  which  we 
are  now  about  to  consider,  was  evidently  brought  to 
the  greatest  perfection  in  Sparta.  In  this  state  the 
military  profession,  as  was  hardly  the  case  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece,  was  followed  as  an  art,  as  the 
study  of  a  life  * ;  so  that  when  Agesilaus  (as  is  re- 
lated) separated  the  shoemakers,  carpenters,  potters, 
&c.  from  the  assembled  allied  army,  the  Spartans 
alone  remained,  as  being  the  warriors  by  profession 
(as  rexinrat  riv  voXefjuKSv^).  But  the  principles  of  their 
military  tactics  were  evidently  common  to  the  whole 
race ;  and,  according  to  a  conjecture  advanced  in  a 
fonner  part  of  this  work-,  it  was  chiefly  the  method 
of  attack,  in  closed  lines,  with  extended  lances,  by 
which  the  Dorians  conquered  the  Achaeans  of  the 
Peloponnese,  and  which  was  adopted  firom  them  by 
many  other  states  of  Greece. 

Every  Spartan  was,  if  he  had  sufficient  strength, 
bound  to  defend  his  country  in  expeditions  without 

*  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.5.  Hut.     lyaen.  II.  i.  7. 
Pelop.  23.  "  Book  I.  ch.  4.  §   9. 

<  See,  besides  Plutarch,  Po- 
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the  boundaries  during  the  years  that  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  iiXtxia^.  This  period  lasted  to 
the  fortieth  year  from  manhood  {a4>  ^^g)^  that  is  to 
say 9  to  the  sixtieth  year  from  births^ :  until  that  time 
a  man  was  called  Ifxtppwpog  (from  (j^povpa),  and  could 
not  go  out  of  the  country  without  permission  from 
the  authorities  ^  Of  these,  the  younger  men  were 
sometimes  sent  abroad ;  but  those  of  fifty-five  and 
upwards,  not  till  the  state  was  in  difficulty^.  The 
ephors  stated  in  the  name  of  the  public  assembly 
the  years,  until  which  the  obligation  to  service  in 
an  individual  case  extended^.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  armies  of  Sparta  must  have  contained  many 
aged  triarii :  while  in  Athens  the. liability  to  foreign 
service  generaUy  terminated  with  the  twenty-third 
year  of  manhood ;  which  was  computed  from  the 
eighteenth  year^.  But  Sparta  reckoned  upon  a 
healthy  and  strong  old  age ;  the  time  for  delibera- 
tive sagacity  does  not  begin  till  the  age  for  fighting 
has  ended.  The  allied  army  of  the  Argives,  Arca^ 
dians,  and  Athenians  was,  in  418  B.  C,  met  by  an 
army  composed  of  all  the  Spartans'*  (that  is,  all  the 
€fMl^ovpoi  ^)  i  but  they  dismissed  from  the  boundaries 


'  Ol  ip  Teas  ijkuuoMS,   Polyb. 

IV.  22.  8. 

y  Agesilaus,  when  sixty-two 
years  old,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon's  computation,  was  no 
longer  tfKppovpos,  Hell.  V.  4. 
13.  Flut.  Ages.  24. 

2  laocrat.  Busir.  p.  225  A. 
(quoted  by  Harpocration  in  v. 
Vai  yap  t6),  where  fJtdxifiot  is 
evidently  put  for  €fjul>povpos. 
Comp.  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  5.7. 

«Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  17. 

^  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  1 1.  2.  See 


aboTe,  p.  126.  note  ^ 

^  On  this  point  see  Petit 
Leg.  Att.  VIII.  I.  p.  548;  but 
the  subject  has  been  treated 
hx  better  by  Boeckh  in  a  pro- 
gramm  of  the  Berlin  univer- 
sity for  1 8 1 9. 

"^  It  was  probably  impossible 
to  assemble  the  Periceci  on  a 
sudden  summons  of  the  army. 

^  potiBia  T&v  AaKsbcujioviov  yU 
yi^crcu  avrSap  re  koX  t&v  ciX«Mr«»y 
TToydi/fict,  Thuc.  V.  64. 
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a  sixth  part  of  the  army,  consisting  of  the  younger 
and  the  older,  in  order  to  protect  the  capital^. 

2.  In  marching  and  in  battle  the  Spartans  endea^ 
voured  to  conceal  their  strength  from  the  enemy; 
for  this  reason  the  levies  were  hastily  made  by  the 
ephorsy  and  the  army  sometimes  marched  during  the 
night  s ;  the  deptli  of  the  ranks  in  the  army  was  also 
very  various,  and  the  enemy  could  not  be  certain  of 
its  strength.  In  the  battle  of  Mantinea  there  were 
seven  lochi,  each  containing  four  pentecostyes,  the 
pentecostys  four  enomoties,  and  the  front  row  of  the 
enomoty  containing  four  men :  the  pentecostys  had 
therefore  sixteen  in  front,  the  lochus  sixty-four,  the 
whole  army  448.  According  to  Thucydides  the 
Spartans  generally  stood  eight  men  deep ;  therefore 
the  whole  number  of  the  hoplitae  was  3584.  To 
these  however  were  added  the  300  picked  men  about 
the  king,  about  400  cavalry  in  both  wings  ^;  and 
also  the  old  men,  posted  as  a  body  of  reserve  with 
the  baggage,  together  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  ap- 
pointed to  cover  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  in 
number  perhaps  about  500*.  The  whole  amount  of 
men  was  4784.  A  sixth  part  of  the  army  had  been 
sent  back;  which  gives  for  the  entire  army  5740 
men.  This  was  at  that  time  the  number  of  heavy- 
armed  soldiers,  which,  after  severe  losses  in  the  field, 
the  city  of  Sparta  was  able  of  itself  to  furnish^ :  nor 
indeed   is  it  so  considerable   as  the  report  of  its 

^  Thuc.  V.  68.  x^ ;  and  in  c.  68.  they  are  iin- 

s  Herod.  IX.  lo.  derstood  together  with  the  Sci- 

**  Thuc.  IV.  55.  rit«.    In  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lys. 

*   The  Brasideans   (emanci-  454.  write,  6  dc  eovjcvdidiyr  ^ 

pated  Helots)  and  Neodamodes  ^i^crt  x^pU  r&v  ZKIPITON. 

(see  ch.  07.)  i^pear  to  have  not  ^  T6  itoKitik^p,  Xen.  H^l.  V. 

been  included  in  the  seven  X<^  3>  25* 
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strength  would  lead  one  to  suppose;  but  it  in- 
creased, in  the  manner  of  an  avalanche,  into  a  nu« 
merous  and  powerful  army^  when  there  was  time 
to  collect  troops  from  the  allies. 

Although  we  have  given  the  account  of  this  battle 
in  the  first  instance,  we  cannot  derive  from  it  any 
information  with  regard  to  the  original  regulation 
of  the  army,  since  Agis  had  increased  the  lochi  to 
four  times  their  usual  strength,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  false 
accounts.  For,  if  we  compare  the  statements  of  the 
well  informed  Xenophon"",  we  obtain  the  following 
explanation  of  the  names:  two  enomoties  compose 
a  pentecostys,  two  pentecostyes  a  lochus",  four  lochi 
a  mora ;  now  if  an  enomoty,  as  n^ust  have  been  ori- 
ginally the  case,  contained  twenty-four^,  or,  with 
the  enomotarch,  twenty-five  menP,  the  mora  would 
have  contained  400 ;  and,  including  the  superior  of- 
ficers, i)entecosters,  and  lochagi,  412.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon,  however,  the  enomoty  consisted  of 
thirty-six  men  *i ;  and,  accordingly,  the  mora  of  600, 
as  was  the  case  on  an  occasion  mentioned  by  the 
same  historian '' ;  the  other  numbers,  which  vary  be- 
tween 500^  and  900  S  must  also  have  resulted  from 
the  greater  or  less  increase  in  the  strength  of  the 
enomoty. 

'  Ibid.  IV.  2.  12.  "   See  Plutarch.  Pelop.   i6. 

"™  Rep.  Lac.  1 1.  4.  from  Ephorus,  Diod.  XV.  32. 

"   Ettomotia    guarta   decurue  ^  See  the   passages  quoted 

(X(Jxov)/?ar«,  iElian.  Tact.  5.  by   Cragius   IV.   4.   and    add 

"    Suidas,   Timseus,    Etym.  Etym.  M.  p.  590.  33.  (where 

Magn.  Martini  Pro/,  de  Spartiat.  Mora, 

P  This  was  also  the  case  with  Ratisbonae  1771.  corrects  900 

the  rearguard  of  the  10,000.  for  30),  Biblioth.  Coisl.  p.  505. 

*i   Three   times  twelve,   ac>  and  Bekk.  Anecd.  I.  p.  209. 

cording  to  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  12.  Comp.  Sturz  Lex.  Xen.  in  v. 

^  Hell,  rV.  5.  II,  12.  fidpa. 
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3.  Now  the  enomoty,  the  most  simple  body  of 
this  military  arrangement,  was,  as  the  word  shews, 
a  file  of  men  closely  united,  and  bound  by  a  common 
oath^,  which  stood  in  the  deep  phalanx  each  one  be- 
hind the  other",  the  enomotarch  being  in  front  (v^ 
TooTdrrj^)  of  the  whole  file.  Thus  also  the  Thebans 
stood  in  files  twenty-five  men  deep  3^,  which  they 
sometimes  strengthened  to  double  that  number'^; 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  however,  the  file  was 
generally  broken,  and  the  enomoty,  according  to  the 
order  given  before  the  battle,  stood  three  and  some- 
times six  men  broad';  in  the  former  case,  if  its 
number  was  not  increased,  eight ;  in  the  latter,  four 
deep :  the  Lacedaemonians  are  also  reported  to  have 
once  beaten  the  Arcadians  with  a  line  only  one 
shield  deep^\  If,  however,  the  whole  enomoty  stood 
in  one  file,  it  was  called  Ao^o^  SpOio^ ;  and  in  this  dis- 
position they  attacked  high  places,  when  the  files 
were  placed  at  some  distance  from  each  other  ^.  The 


"  rdfcs  Tit  diii  in^ayUw  tpAfiO" 
Tos,  Hesychius. 

*  Like  one  arlxos  or  versus, 
iElian.  Tact.  5. 

y  Thuc.  IV.  93. 

'■  Xen.  HeD.  VI.  4.  1 2. 

"  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  11.  4.  dm 
vapeyyvfjO'eMS  KaBiararnu  rorc  /liv 
ils  (vafiorias,  rori  d<  €((  Tp€is, 
roT€  dc  €is  l(,  i.  e.  the  enomoty 
was  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
three,  sometimes  six  men  in 
width,  as  is  evident  from  Hell. 
VL4.  12.  In  Hell.  in.  2.  16. 
the  enomoty  is  eight  men  wide, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom. 
The  single  division  of  a  lochus, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  was  also  called  Xd- 
Xos,  which,  according  to  Schol. 


Arist.  Acharn.  1073.  i£lian. 
Tact.  4.  Suidas,  Tzetz.  Chil. 
XII.  523,  contained  eight,  or 
twelve,  or  sixteen  men,  that 
is,  if  the  enomoty  formed  two, 
three,  or  four  arixoi.  The  rd(is, 
according  to  iElian  9,  contain- 
ed eight  lochi,  or  1 28  men ;  in 
that  case  the  enomoty  had  four 
(rrixoi.  Compare  Sturz  Lex. 
Xen.  in  \6xos,  Perizon.  ad  iG- 
lian.  V.  H.  II.  44.  DOrviUe 
ad  Chariton,  p.  455. 

**  Isocrat.  Archid.  p.  136  C. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  IV.  2.  11.  IV. 
3.  17.  IV.  8.  10.  Comp.  iE- 
han,  Suidas  in  opOia,  Sturz  in 
6pBiot,  in  whose  opinion  the 
whole  lochus  formed  one  file. 
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deplojrments  ('wafarfwyoui)^  by  which  the  phalanx  was 
made  more  or  less  deep,  were  ordered  by  the  eno- 
motareh.  This  person  was  the  strongest  man  or  the 
best  soldier  of  the  whole  enomoty ;  hence  it  was  his 
continual  care  that  on  whatever  point  the  attack 
was  made  he  should  always  stand  at  the  head  of  his 
file:  the  uragi,  however,  the  last  men  of  the  file, 
were  experienced  soldiers,  especially  when  the  army 
was  expected  to  be  threatened  in  the  rear.  If  then 
the  lochi  moved  one  behind  the  other  (hn  Kipo^i^  the 
enomotarchs  advanced  before  the  long  files.  If  the 
enemy  approached  in  front,  the  files,  either  whole  or 
broken,  moved  forward,  each  placing  itself  on  the 
left  side  of  the  preceding  file  {vaf  aairiia^).  If  the 
enomoty  was  broken,  the  enomotarch  then  occupied 
m  the  square  formed  by  his  enomoty  the  front 
angle  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  first  enomo- 
tarch of  the  army  was  alwa3r8  the  last  man  of  the 
right  wing ;  this  movement  was  called  vapofyaryii  ciV 
lurwroVi  or  evi  <f>d>jttrffoi^ ,  But  if  the  enemy  came  on 
in  the  rear,  each  file  wheeled  round,  so  that  the 
leaders  again  came  in  fronts  If  the  enemy  appeared 
on  the  right,  the  whole  number  of  lochi,  moving  one 
behind  the  other,  turned,  like  triremes,  towards  the 
enemy,  and  the  man  who  was  last  upon  the  mardi 
was  last  in  the  line  of  battle  to  the  right  {vapa 
iopv).  And,  lastly,  if  they  advanced  from  the  left, 
the  same  movement  took  place,  only  the  last  lochus 
then  occupied  the  left  wing  {vap  aavlia^). 

4.  Lochi  also  occur  among  the  Argives  and  The- 
bans,  and  in  the  Asiatic  armies;  under  the  com- 

"^  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  ii.  8.         ^  Rep.  Lac.  ubi  sup. 
of.  Anab.  IV.  3.  26.  e  Rep.  Lac.  11.  10. 

^  See  HeU.  VIL  5.  22. 
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mand  of  Sparta  there  were  lochi  of  mercenaries  and 
bowmen  ^9  &c.;  whereas  the  mora  was  a  division 
peculiar  to  the  Spartans.  The  formation  of  this 
body  was  as  follows.  The  whole  number  of  citizens 
(to  vo?^TiKoy)  was  divided  into  six  moras  ^;  so  that 
every  person  of  military  age  {^ft^^fwfai)^  even  while 
he  lived  at  Sparta,  belonged  to  one  of  them.  The 
strength  of  the  mora  in  the  field  depended  on  the 
maximum  fixed  by  the  ephors  for  the  age  of  those 
employed ;  thus,  e.  g.,  they  were  able  to  send  out  a 
mora  composed  of  persons  less  than  thirty-five  years 
from  manhood  {wf>  ^/Si?^),  and  keep  back  those  of 
greater  age^,  &c.  So  that  in  this  sense  the  numbers 
of  the  division  depended  upon  circumstances.  To 
each  mora  of  heavy-armed  infantry  there  belonged, 
without  being  in  close  connexion  with  it,  a  body  of 
cavalry  bearing  the  same  name^  consisting  at  the 
most  of  100  men,  and  commanded  by  the  hippar- 
most'".  In  the  mora  of  the  infantry  however  the 
men  of  different  ages  must  have  been  in  some  man- 
ner separated,  so  that,  e.  g.,  those  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  years  of  age  could  be  easily  detached 
for  pursuits  In  this  division  no  respect  was  had 
to  kindred ;  soldiers  of  one  mora  had  brothers,  sons, 
fathers,  in  another "",  although  in  early  times  it  ap» 


»'  Hell.  IV.  2.  5. 

'  Rep^  Lac.  1 1 .  4.  cf.  Hie- 

ron.  9.  5.  di^privrai  yap  anairai 
al  n6kfis  al  fuv  Korii  tf^vkiit  AI 
AE  KATA  MOPA2  al  dc  Kara  \6- 
xovs.  That  the  number  was 
six  appears  also  from  Xen. 
Hell.  VI.  1.  I.  VI.  4.  17.  and 
Aristotle  ap.  Harpocrat.  in 
fi6pa  is  probably  incorrect  in 
stating  five,  for  which  Diodo- 


dorus  XV.  32.  proves  nothing. 
The  v€odafM*is  belonged  to  no 
mora.  Hell.  IV.  3.  15. 

k  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  17. 

^  Xen.  de  Rep.  I^ac.  1 1.  4. 

^  Hell.  IV.  4.  10.  IV.  s. 
1 2.  A  square  of  fifty  was  called 
o^Xoft^ff,  Pint.  Lye.  23. 

n  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  5.  15,  16. 
cf.  IV.  4.  16. 

o  lb.  IV.  5,  lo. 
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pears  to  have  been  an  object  of  the  greatest  care  to 
bring  relations  and  friends  together.  According  to 
Herodotus  P  Lfcurgus  instituted  the  enomoties,  tria- 
cades,  and  syssitia  for  war;  evidently  as  military 
divisions;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  eat  and  fought 
in  the  same  company ;  from  which  we  may  explain 
why  the  polemarchs  had  also  a  superintendence  over 
the  public  tables '^  By  these  the  larger  divisions, 
and  not  the  single  banqueting  companies,  are  in- 
tended ;  when  Sparta,  in  the  reign  of  king  Agis, 
again  contained  4500  families,  there  were  fifteen  of 
these  divisions'*;  and  in  earlier  times,  when  the 
number  of  families  was  9000,  there  were  probably 
thirty;  it  is  therefore  doubtless  another  name  for 
oba,  which  rarely  occurs;  and  the  army  was  ar- 
ranged according  to  tribes,  phratrias,  and  families. 
In  early  times  also  the  single  hamlets  of  Sparta  fur- 
nished lochi  of  their  own ;  as  were  the  Pitanatae""  in 
the  Persian  war,  and  the  Mesoatae^ 

5.  Of  the  two  principles  upon  which  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  founded,  one 
(as  has  been  already  pointed  out)  belonged  more  pe- 
culiarly to  early  times,  and  at  a  late  period  nearly 


V  See  above,  ch.  5.  §.6. 

^  Hut.  Lye.  12.  Lac.  A- 
pophtb.  p.  221. 

'  Plut.  Ag.  8. 

•*  See  above,  cb.  3.  §.  7. 

*  According  to  Schol.  Ari- 
stoph.  Lysist.  454.  tbere  were 
six  locbi  at  Sparta,  five  are 
named,  ^iaXos,  (twis,  apiftas, 
wkohs,  fuaoayrfs.  Tbe  last  is 
evidentlv  ME20ATH2;  of  tbe 
otbers  I  have  notbing  to  say, 
except  tbat  tbe  IdooXor  \6xos  is 
also  mentioned  by  Hesycbius. 


Neither  can  the  four  lochi  of 
tbe  king  be  easily  explained 
(cf.  Schol.  Acham.  1087); 
perhaps  it  is  only  another  ex- 
pression for  tbe  mora  of  tbe 
king  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.  6.). 
Tbere  were  five  (or  six)  lochi 
in  Sparta,  according  to  Aristo- 
tie,  Fbodus  in  X($xot,  Hesycbius, 
and  bis  commentators.  Xeno- 
pbon  Hell.  VH.  5.  10.  speaks 
of  ten  locbi ;  of  twelve  in  VH. 
4.  20. 
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disappeared :  I  mean  the  complete  union  and  arnal* 
gamation  of  the  army  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  ex-* 
pressed  by  the  name  enomoty ;  and  we  are  led  to 
the  same  result  by  many  other  remarkable  vestiges, 
such  as  the  proximity  of  the  lovers  to  the  loved 
(which  in  certain  situations  must  have  produced  a 
strong  effect  upon  the  feelings),  and  the  sacrifices  to 
Love,  which,  according  both  to  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  usage,  the  most  beautiful  men  performed 
before  the  battle.  The  second  principle  was  of 
longer  duration ;  the  duty  of  imfriicit  obedience  to 
every  person  in  authority  {vaBapx^)'  Now  in  the 
artificial  organization  of  the  army  almost  all  Spar- 
tans were  in  a  certain  respect  commanders";  for 
not  only  the  front  men  of  the  files,  even  when  the 
enomoties  were  broken  (T^a»ro(rr«rai),  but  the  first 
men  of  every  line  (fcvyiroi)  were  officers* ;  nay,  every 
two  persons  throughout  the  whole  enomoty  were 
connected  to  each  other  as  fore-man  and  rear-man 
(Tpcnoardvi^f  and  ivt^Tdryjsy,)  The  commands  (iropoy- 
yiXtra^)  passed  rapidly  through  the  polemarchs,  lo- 
chagi,  &c.  to  the  enomotarchs,  who  gave  them  out, 
like  heralds,  in  a  loud  voice ''- ;  but  that  the  command 
alone  of  the  immediate  superior  held  good,  is  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  disobedience  of  a  pole- 
march  or  lochagus  entailed  the  disobedience  of  the 
whole  lochus^.  The  polemarchs,  lochagi,  penteco- 
sters,  and  also  the  xenagi  (leaders  of  mercenaries^), 

"  Thuc.  V.  66.  ''This  was  probably  the  real 

^  Flut.  Pelop.  23.  character  of  the  (tvayoi  (Anecd. 

y  iElian.  Tact.  5.  Bekk.  vol.  I.  p.  284.  cf.  Xen. 

*  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  11.  6.  Ages.  2.  10.) ;  and  their  hay- 

^   See  the  instances  of  A-  ing  the  command  of  o-vfifuix^ 

mompharetus,  Herod.  IX.  53,  in  sieges,  as  in  Thuc.  II.  75* 

and  of  Hipponoidas  and  Ari-  appears  to  be  an  exception. 

stotle,  Thuc.  V.  71. 
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took  part  in  the  council  of  war,  whidi  was  preceded 
by  solemn  sacrifices^;  the  first  mentioned  ofiScers 
commanded  independently  single  moras  and  whole 
armies^,  or  composed  the  immediate  council  of  the 
kings;  they  were  supported  or  represented,  as  it 
appears,  by  the  cviufxifu^^ .  The  king,  in  an  in- 
stance mentioned  by  Herodotus,  himself  appointed 
an  inferior  general  ^  which  seems  to  be  a  conse- 
quence of  his  extensive  power  in  military  affairs. 
The  escort  of  the  king  was  called  by  the  name  of 
damosia,  and  consisted  of  his  tent  comrades,  to 
which  the  polemarchs^,  the  Pythians^,  and  three 
Equals  {oiuto^)  also  belonged;  of  the  prophets,  sur- 
geons, flute-players,  and  volimteers  in  the  army^, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  two  ephors,  who  at- 
tended the  kings  on  expeditions* ;  the  laphyropote, 
who,  together  with  the  ephors,  took  possession  of 
the  booty ;  the  hellanodicae,  who  decided  disputes  in 
the  army  (in  this  case,  as  well  as  at  Olympia,  the 
Peloponnesians  were  called  Hellenes  by  preemi- 
nence"*); the  symbuli,  sent  out,  after  the  time  of 
Agis,  as  assistants  to  the  king " ;  the  pyrphorus,  a 


^  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13. 4.  Hell. 
III.  5-2  2.  IV.  5.  7.  See  Sturz 
in  V.  \oxoy6s. 

**  Herod.  VII.  173. 

«  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  14. 

^  Herod.  IX.  10.  In  this 
instance  Pausanias  fixed  upon 
Euryanax,  the  son  of  Dorieus, 
of  the  same  family;  yet  Do- 
rieus  cannot  have  been  the 
son  of  Anaxandridas  (Manso, 
vol.  III.  2.  p.  315.)*  CIS  in  that 
case  he  would  have  been  king 
before  Leonidas. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  14.  Rep. 
Lac.  13.  I,  7. 


^  See  above,  ch.  i .  §.  9. 

•  See  above,  p.  in,  note  *". 

^  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.  7.  Ni- 
col.  Dam.  The  ic/Mttdoin/r  also 
probably  belonged  to  the  same 
suite,  Plut.  Ages.  8. 

'  Manso,  vol.  II.  p.  377.  III. 
I.  p.  214. 

*"  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  13.  11. 

"  See  above,  p.  109,  note  *. 
Comp.  Thuc.  VIII.  39.  BovX«- 
oioi  occur  in  inscriptions  of 
Fourmont's  which  Raoul-Ro- 
chette  considers  the  same  as 
the  <rvfi/3ovX<M. 
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priest  of  Mars,  who  took  fire  from  the  sacrifice, 
which  the  king  performed  at  home  to  Jupiter  Age- 
tor';  and  on  the  boundary  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva, 
and  preserved  it  during  the  whole  campaign  (in 
battle  the  imarmed  were  protected  by  a  religious 
awe  P) ;  and,  lastly,  those  who  conquered  in  crowned 
contests  were  in  the  king's  train  ^;  a  train  indeed 
of  sufficient  importance,  and  fit  in  so  simple  a  state 
of  society  to  surround  the  descendant  of  Hercules 
with  an  appearance  of  dignity.  The  Thirty  about 
the  king's  person  are  not  identical  with  the  damo- 
sia ;  for  these  were  always  Spartans,  which  we  can- 
not say  of  flute-players,  &c. ;  they  were  assigned  to 
the  king,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  army  (as  was 
frequently  the  case  in  expeditions  in  Asia)  consisted 
exclusively  of  neodamodes ',  and  were  probably  at 
the  same  time  the  body-guard  and  council  of  the 
king.  They  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  300 
contracted  into  a  small  body,  which  accompanied 
the  king  only  on  expeditions  to  a  small  distance 
from  home.  These  300  were  the  picked  regiment 
of  Sparta,  the  flower  of  the  youth,  as  the  gerontes 
were  of  the  old  men,  and  also  chosen  on  aristocratic 
principles.  For  the  ephors  appointed  three  hippa- 
gretae,  each  of  whom  chose  one  hundred  young  men, 
with  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  selection ; 
from  the  number  of  those  discharged  from  this  body 

**  Sec  above,  p.  103,  note  ".  vol.  I.  p.  54.  note  **. 

See  also  Theopompusap.Schol.  p  Xen.    Rep.   Liac.    13.   2. 

Thcocrit.  V.  83.   Eudocia,  p.  Comp.   Zenob.   Prov.   V.   34. 

251.  concerning  Ztvt  *Uyrirmp;  Schol.  Eurip.  Phoen.  1415. 

who  was   also  worshipped  at  4  plut.  Lye.  22.  Qu.  Symp. 

Argos  as  the  god  who  had  led  II.  5.  p.  88. 

the  Heraclides  into  the  coun-  ^  Xen.  Hell    III.  4.  2.    IV. 

try,  a  beUef  referred  to  byTjrr-  1.  5,  30,  34.    V.  3.  8.    Plut. 

tseus  in  the  verses  quoted  in  Ages.  6.  7.  Lysand.  23. 
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the  five  agathoergi  were  taken,  who  for  the  space  of 
a  year  served  the  state  in  missions^. 

6.  A  similar  body  in  the  Cretan  states  really  con- 
sisted of  horsemen ;  the  Spartans  were  called  horse- 
men, and  were  in  fact  heavy-armed  infantry  ^ ;  the 
cause  of  which  was,  the  low  estimation  of  the  cavalry- 
service  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  country 
was  fitted  rather  for  the  production  of  men  than  of 
horses;  and  although  the  citizens  furnished  both 
the  horse  and  accoutrements,  they  were  ridden  only 
by  weak  and  inferior  persons".  Thus  the  horsemen 
of  Sparta,  the  number  of  whom  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  was  at  first  400,  and  afterwards  rose  to 
600^,  effected  nothing  against  the  better  mounted 
and  practised  cavalry  of  Boeotia,  which,  as  the  light- 
armed  riders  sometimes  mounted  behind,  sometimes 
vaulted  off  rapidly,  was  doubly  formidable  to  the 
enemy  y.  Among  the  other  Doric  states  Tarentum 
in  particular  had  a  numerous^  and  very  excellent 
light  cavalry  ^  The  preference  for  a  force  of  this 
description  is  a  proof,  according  to  the  principles  of 
antiquity,  of  an  imstable  and  effeminate  character. 


'  M&nso,  Yol.  I.  I.  p.  153. 
See  also  Herod.  VII.  1 24.  Xen. 
HeU.  5.  3.  9.  Pint,  Reg.  A- 
pophth.  p.  130.  Lac.  Apophth. 
p.  232.  Dionys.  Hal.  Arch.  II 
13.  according  to  whom  they 
were  both  horsemen  and  ho- 
plitse.  The  three  hundred  with 
Leonidas,  although  Herodotus 
VII.  205.  caUs  &em  o2  KAT- 
E2TEOTE2  rpiriK&inoi,  were  not 
however  linr^ls ;  most  of  them 
were  doubtless  men  of  an  ad- 
vanced age ;  whereas  the  horse- 
men, as  the  false  Archytas  in 

VOL.  IT. 


Stob.   Serm.  41.    calb   them, 
were  K6poi. 

'  Strab.  X.  p.  481. 

"Xen.  Hell.  VI.  4.  ii. 

*  Thuc.  IV.  55.  Xen.  Hell. 
IV.  2.  16. 

y  The  afumroi  (irpddpofioi  in 
Fhilochorus),  Thuc.  V.  57. 
Xen.  Hell.  VII.  5.  24.  Harpo- 
cration  and  Hesychius  in  v. 

*  30,000  cavalry  and  30,000 
infantry,  Strab.  VI.  p.  280. 

^  iElian.  Tact.  2.  Steph. 
Byzant.  in  Tdpow,  &c. 
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exactly  the  reverse  of  that  exhibited  by  the  heavy- 
armed  soldiery  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

In  the  Lacedaemonian  army  the  Sciritae  formed  a 
separate  body**,  of  whom  there  were  600  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war^.  In  marches  they  went  in  front, 
in  the  camp  they  occupied  the  extreme  place  ^,  and 
in  the  battle  they  formed  the- left  wing^.  Although 
we  have  no  express  statement  of  their  mode  of  arms, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  were  heavy^armed 
troops,  since  they  were  particularly  employed  when 
a  rapid  change  of  position,  or  a  vigorous  attack,  such 
as  storming  of  heights,  &c,  was  required  ^ ;  they  were 
often  at  the  post  of  greatest  danger^.  Originally, 
doubtless,  they  were,  as  they  were  called,  inhabitants 
of  the  district  Sciritis,  on  the  confines  of  Laconia, 
towards  Parrhasia^ ;  their  rights  and  duties  appear 
to  have  been  defined  by  agreement ;  their  mode  of 
fighting  was  also  perhaps  Arcadian.  The  other  Pe- 
rioeci  appear  only  to  have  taken  part  in  large  expe- 
ditions, and  such  as  were  prepared  for  a  consider- 
able time  beforehand ;  and  they  probably  served  for 
the  most  part  as  hoplitae  ^ ;  the  ratio  of  their  num- 
ber, as  well  as  that  of  the  neodamodes  and  others,  to 


'*  AIao  called  X<$xo«>  Diod. 
XV.  32.  Hesychius  and  Ety- 
mol.  M.  in  o-jM/yr^r  Xc^xof,  Bekk. 
Anecd.  I.  p.  305.  Schol.  Thu- 
cyd.  V.  d^j, 

<=  Thucyd.  V.  67. 

*i  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  la.  3.  13. 
6. 

^  Thuc.  uhi  9up,  Diodonis 
represents  them  as  standing 
round  the  king's  person;  he 
evidently  confounds  them  with 


the  knights. 

'  Xen.  Hell.  V.  4.  52,  53. 
Diod.  ubi  sup. 

<f  This  is  also  what  Xeno- 
phon  Cyrop.  IV.  2.  i.  says. 
Comp.  Hesychius  and  other 
grammarians,  Manso>  vol.  1.  2. 
p.  228. 

^  *Hy  dc  "AfModuAs,  Hesy- 
chius. 

*  Aoycidcff  Ttuf  ircpcouoeoy,  He- 
rod. IX.  I  f . 
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the  citizens  of  Sparta,  was  not  governed  by  any- 
fixed  rule''. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  in  what  manner  the 
Peloponnesian  armies  were  accompanied  by  such 
numerous  bodies  of  light-armed  soldiers,  more  par- 
ticularly of  Helots'.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Persian  war  was  the  only 
time,  i.  e.  on  a  general  summons  of  the  nation,  when 
so  many  as  seven  attended  upon  every  Spartan  ™ ; 
on  this  occasion,  when  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  so  excessive,  they  might  have  served  to  pro- 
tect the  rear  of  the  long  line  of  battle,  and  to  resist 
the  pressure;  in  addition  to  which  they  also  an- 
noyed the  enemy  from  behind  with  slings,  javelins, 
and  stones.  A  large  part  of  them,  in  the  capacity 
of  attendants  {OepavovT^^f  epwrr^pe^,  inracrvtarai)^  were 
also  destined  exclusively  for  the  service  of  the  ho- 
plitse,  and  to  rescue  them  in  danger  ^ ;  another  por- 
tion was  probably  detached  to  convoy  and  cover  the 
baggage  {aTparo^  crK€vo<f>opi/(o^).  The  Peloponnesians 
in  early  times  never  attempted  to  form  separate  di- 


^  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
there  were  only  700  SpartaDs 
present,  according  to  Xenoph. 
Hell.  VI.  4.  15  ;  but  he  must 
use  the  word  in  a  very  limited 
sense;  for  there  were  four 
moras  (jj^pai  irokvrucal)  of  men 
less  than  thirty-five  years  (a<l> 
iffiris),  which  could  not  have 
contained  less  than  2000  men. 
The  whole  army  was  however 
much  more  numerous ;  at  Co- 
rinth it  had  contained  6000 
hoplitse,  IV.  2.  16.  See  also 
above,  ch.  2.  §.  3. 

'  That  at  a  later  time  there 
were  still  many  -^iXol  in  the 


Peloponnesian  army  may  be 
seen  from  Polysenus  IV.  14. 

^  See  above,  ch.  3.  §.  2.  and 
p.  45.  note  *=,  where  however 
it  should  be  observed,  that  the 
epitaph  must  not  be  taken  with 
the  passage  in  VIII.  25  ;  it  re- 
fers to  the  battle  btfore  the 
surrounding  of  the  army.  The 
supposition  of  some  writers 
(Hegemon  in  the  Palatine  An- 
thology VII.  436.  Isocrat.  Ar- 
chid.  p.  136  D.)  that  1000 
Spartans  were  present  at  Ther- 
mopylee  is  evidently  erroneous. 

"  Above,  ch.  3.  §.2.  cf.  Xen. 
HeU.  IV.  8.  39. 

S  3 
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visions  of  light-armed  soldiers,  such  as  the  peltasts 
were,  who,  in  addition  to  the  javelin,  bore  the  small 
shield  of  the  Thraeians  and  lUyrians*'.  The  perfec- 
tion of  this  species  of  troops,  especially  after  the 
improvement  of  Chabrias  and  Iphicrates,  was  the 
cause  of  severe  injury  to  the  heavy-armed  tactics  of 
the  Spartans ;  and  the  Peloponnesians  dreaded  them 
for  a  long  time,  according  to  the  Laconian  expres- 
sion, as  children  fear  a  bugbear  p. 

7.  The  attention  of  Sparta  was  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  the  heavy  infantry ;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  this  was  carried  by  them  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  perfection.  The  arms^  consisted  of  a 
long  spear  S  a  short  sword  only  used  in  the  closest 
single  combat®,  a  brasen  shield S  which  covered  the 
body  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knees",  and  was  in 
other  respects  also  more  similar  to  the  shield  of  the 
heroic  age  than  that  of  the  other  Greeks.  For  while 
the  Greeks  in  general  had  adopted  the  Carian  handle 
{i%avri)  in  order  to  direct  the  motion  of  the  shield, 
of  which  the  size  had  been  considerably  reduced, 
the  Spartan  buckler  was  probably  suspended  upon 
a  thong  {rtkafiMv)  laid  round  the  neck,  and  was  only 


^  Aristoph.  Lysist.  563 .  Clem . 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  307. 

P  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  4.  17.  see 
however  IV.  15.  n.  sqq.  V. 
4.  14. 

^  Probably  the  Awpcx^  M^ura 
of  Hesychius. 

'  Herod.  VII.  211. 

"  Plut.  Lye.  19.  Reg.  A- 
pophth.  p.  130.  Lac.  Apophth. 
p.  194,  261.  Dion.  18.  The 
A<»puc4  fidxaipa  only  occurs  as  a 
sacrificing-knife,  Eurip.  Electr. 


819.  836. 

^  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  11.  3.  The 
ancient  circular  shields  of  Ar- 
gos  (see  Spanheim  ad  Callim. 
Pall.  Lav.  35.)  are  probably 
nearly  the  same  which  were 
really  manufactured  in  that 
city.  Find.  Hyporch.  3.  p.  599. 
Boeckh;  and  see  vol.  I.  p.  83. 
note  '. 

"  Tyrtttus  Fragm.  2.  v.  23. 
Gaisford. 
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managed  by  a  ring  {vopva!^)  fastened  in  the  concave 
side,  which  in  time  of  peace  could  be  taken  out^. 
Cleomenes  the  Third  first  introduced  the  handles  of 
shields  in  Lacedaemon,  and  in  general  a  less  heavy 
armoury. 

8.  The  principles  of  the  Lacedaemonian  tactics 
may  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  already  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  enomoty,  and  of  its  move- 
ments ;  the  deployment  of  the  enomoty  (the  i^eXiy- 
fjuog)  was  the  chief  means  of  opposing  the  best  sol- 
diers to  the  enemy^,  and  it  was  from  this  movement 
in  particular  that  victory  was  expected.  A  parti- 
cular kind  of  this  manoeuvre  was  called  the  Laco- 
nian;  it  began  from  the  enomotarchs,  who  faced 
about  to  the  right,  and  passed  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion between  their  own  and  the  next  file ;  the  whole 
file,  following  their  leader,  placed  itself  in  front  of 
the  uragus,  who  merely  faced  to  the  right  about. 
So  that  the  whole  phalanx,  by  this  means,  turning 
their  faces  towards  the  enemy,  who  appeared  in  the 
rear,  advanced  at  the  same  time  in  that  direction  by 
the  depth  of  the  order  of  battle.  The  Macedonian 
mode  was  different  from  this ;  for  in  that  the  move- 


*  See  Critias  (son  of  Cal- 
leeschnis)  ap.  Liban.  Or.  XXIV. 
p.  86.  Reisk.  Plut.  Cleom.  ii. 
Hence  Aristophanes  Lysist.  1 07. 
uses  the  word  irofmaiua-dfi€Pos  of 
a  Spartan.  See  also  Aristoph. 
£q.  848.  from  which  passage 
it  is  evident  that  the  n6pira( 
was  all  that  was  most  essential 
for  managing  the  shield,  and 
that  the  reXofiiiv  or  thong  could 
be  easily  procured,  so  that  it 
was  considered  as  an  append- 
age of  the  ir6fma(.  Compare 
Schneider's  Lexicon  in  ^xamj. 


y  Concerning  the  emblems 
on  the  Lacedaemonian  shields, 
see  Pausan.  IV.  28.  3  ;  besides 
which  there  were  distinct  efri- 
arffjM,  Plut.  Ijac.  Apophth.  p. 
240.  The  Cretans,  according 
to  the  Scolion  of  Hybrias,  also 
had  \ai<r^ia ;  the  Aato^ta  irr€p6' 
fin-a  of  Homer  were  probably 
similar  to  the  shields  furnished 
with  leathern  fringes,  or  wings 
represented  on  bases,  c.  g., 
Tischbein  IV.  5 1 . 

="  SeeXen.  Hell.  III.  4.  18. 
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ment  began  from  the  uragus,  and  therefore  the  pha* 
lanx  lost,  instead  of  gained,  the  same  space  of  ground 
as  it  covered ;  and  the  Cretan  (called  also  Choretis) 
differed  from  both,  as  the  enomotarch  and  uragas 
both  moved,  until  they  changed  places,  and  conse- 
quently, according  to  this  method,  the  phalanx  re- 
mained on  the  same  ground  \  In  a  charge  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  general  to  take  care  that  the  army 
constantly  inclined  somewhat  further  to  the  right 
than  the  exact  line  of  its  intended  direction,  since 
each  man  naturally  endeavoured  to  bring  his  unpro- 
tected side  under  the  shield  of  his  neighbour,  and 
the  last  man  on  the  right  wing  to  turn  away  that 
ude  from  the  danger,  and  therefore  to  outlBank  the 
left  of  the  enemy  ^ :  this  was  also  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  the  right  wing,  which  they  endeavoured 
to  remedy  by  putting  in  it  the  best  troops,  and  by 
protecting  it  with  cavalry.  Before  Epaminondas 
discovered  the  art  of  concentrating  the  battle  in  the 
spot  in  which  he  was  strongest,  and  of  keeping  the 
rest  of  the  enemy's  troops  unengaged,  the  general 
had  to  attend  to  two  points.  In  the  first  place,  that 
the  chief  charge  of  his  own  men  should  be  made 
upon  that  part  where  it  appeared  most  easy  and 
advantageous  to  break  the  line;  and  that  at  the 
same  time  his  own  line  should  withstand  the  charge 
of  the  enemy :  and,  secondly,  he  might  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  victory  by  extending  his  front  so  as  to 
outflank  the  enemy ;  a  manoeuvre  which  the  Spar- 
tans seldom  indeed  attempted,  being  content  to  hin- 
der the  enemy  from  effecting  it.  The  chief  point 
was  to  keep  the  whole  body  <^  men  in  compact 

'  i£liaii.  Tiact.  26»  27 .  Ck)mp.     Tojcrucoic. 
Hesychius,    \aK»¥    tlhot    napa         ^Thuc.  V.  71. 
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order,  both  in  rapid  advance  and  in  pretended  flight^ ; 
no  bravery  could  excuse  a  man  for  quitting  his  post. 
9.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  warriors  of 
Sparta  was  great  composure  and  a  subdued  strei^h ; 
the  violence  (Xt/o-o-a)  of  Aristodemus^  and  Isadas^ 
being  considered  as  deserving  rather  of  blame  than 
praise ;  and  these  qualities  in  general  distinguished 
the  Greeks  from  the  northern  Barbarians,  whose 
boldness  always  consisted  in  noise  and  tumult  ^  The 
conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  battle  denotes  a  high  and 
noble  disposition,  which  rejected  all  the  extremes  of 
brutal  rage ;  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ceased  when 
the  victory  was  completed  ^ ;  and  after  the  signal  for 
Tetreat  had  been  given,  all  hostilities  ceased '';  the 
spoiling  of  arms,  at  least  during  the  battle,  was  also 
interdicted^;  and  the  consecration  of  the  spoils  of 
slain  enemies  to  the  gods^,  as  in  general  all  rejoic- 
ings for  victory,  were  considered  as  ill-omened^;  an- 
cient principles  of  Greek  humanity  which  we  can- 
not but  admire.  War  was  as  much  as  possible  con- 
fined to  a  measure  of  strength ;  and  battle,  as  Mar- 
donius  in  Herodotus  describes  that  of  the  Greeks  in 
general  "^  was  a  kind  of  duel  upon  the  principles  of 
honour.  In  the  Peloponnese,  as  well  as  in  Euboea% 
the  use  of  the  different  species  of  arms  had  perhaps 


^  The  latter  was  done  by  the 
Spartans  at  Thermopyle,  He- 
rod. VII .  211 ;  and,  according 
to  Plato  Lach.  p.  191.  at  Fla- 
tses. 

»!  Herod.  IX.  71. 

*  Plut.  Ages.  34.  where  how- 
ever the  fine  of  1 000  drachmas 
is  very  questionable. 

f  Thuc.  IV.  1 26. 

8  See  Herod.  IX.  77.  Thuc. 
V.  73.  Plut.  Lye.  22.  de  cohi- 


bend.  Ira  lo.  p.  438.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  2 26.  Polysen.  1. 1 6. 3. 

''  Plut.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  246. 

'  Ibid.  ^Han.  V.  H.  VI.  6. 

^  Plut.  ibid.  p.  214.  with  the 
note  of  Manso,  vol.  I.  2.  p. 
236. 

'  Plut.  Ages.  33. 

^  VII.  9.  6. 

"  See  Strabo  X.  p.  448.  with 
whidi  comp.  II.  II.  544.  Ar- 
chilochus,  p.  144.  ed.  Liebel. 
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been  regulated  by  the  appointment  of  general  coun- 
cils ;  Sparta  also  retained  with  a  religious  venera- 
tion the  ancient  institutions  of  sacred  truces ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Olympic  armistice :  it  wished  not  only 
to  celebrate  its  native  festivals  in  quiet*^,  but  even 
respected  foreign  solemnities ;  thus,  at  so  late  a  pe- 
riod as  391  B.  C,  that  state  allowed  itself  to  be  de- 
layed and  deceived  by  an  appeal  of  the  Argives  to 
^^  the  sacred  months  p."  If  then  the  state,  so  long 
as  it  remained  true  to  these  principles,  did  not 
slaughter  its  enemies  without  aim  or  object,  so 
much  the  more  sparing  was  it  of  its  own  soldiers, 
every  moderate  loss  being  severely  felt;  but  even 
in  the  engagements  of  the  hoplitae  few  of  the  victo- 
rious party  were  lost.  Every  one  knows  of  the 
tearless  battle  between  the  Spartans  and  Arcadians, 
in  which  the  state  had  no  dead  to  mourn  ^.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  less  laid  to  the  charge  of  Sparta 
than  a  violent  passion  for  war,  a  foolhardy  and 
reckless  desire  of  conquest.  The  latter  was  also 
guarded  against  by  the  maxim  of  Lycurgus%  "  not 
**  to  go  often  against  the  same  enemy,"  the  non- 
observance  of  which  was  a  charge  brought  against 
Agesilaus.  With  what  unwillingness  the  Lacedae- 
monians engaged  in  great  wars  is  generally  known. 


^  As,  e.  g.,  at  the  Hyacinthia 
and  Camea.  That  the  passage 
in  Herodotus  VI.  106.  refers 
only  to  the  latter,  and  that  in 
the  Cameus  alone  the  Spartans 
did  not  set  out  before  the  full 
moon,  is  shewn  by  Bockh  In- 
dex Lect.  iEstiv.  Berol.  18 16. 
Yet  Plutarch  is  not  the  only 
writer  who  has  misunderstood 
this  passage  (see  Diogen.  Pro  v. 
VI.  20.  Jo.  Tzetz.  Jamb.  161.); 


and  Herodotus  himself  is  not 
quite  correct. 

P  Xen.  HeU.  IV.  7.  2. 

4  Thus  also  Brasidas  only 
lost  seven  men  in  the  action 
with  Cleon,  Thuc.  V.  1 1  ;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the 
great  battle  of  Corinth,  only 
eight,  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  3.  i. 

*■  Hut.  Lye.  13.  Ages.  26. 
Lac.  Apophth.  p.  188,  222. 
Polyaen.  I.  16.  2. 
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And  yet  in  every  action  in  the  open  field,  up  to  the 
battle  of  Leuetra,  Sparta  had  nearly  a  certainty  of 
success",  since  the  consciousness  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms  was  added  to  the  national  feeling  of  the  Doric 
race,  that  victory  over  the  lonians  was  not  a  matter 
of  doubts  Although  the  Athenians  made  a  terrible 
attack  upon  the  hard-pressed  and  exhausted  Spar- 
tans of  Sphacteria,  they  treated  the  captives  with 
nearly  the  same  tenderness  as  the  Achaeans  in  Ho- 
mer the  corpse  of  Hector.  These  opinions  neces- 
sarily experienced  innumerable  modifications  when 
Sparta  engaged  in  foreign  warfare,  and  moved  out 
of  her  own  orbit  into  an  unknown  region;  this 
was  particularly  the  case  in  maritime  war,  which, 
although  followed  in  early  times  by  Corinth,  ^gina, 
and  Corcjra,  never  agreed  with  the  nature  of  the 
Doric  tribe.  For  this  reason  Sparta,  although  after 
many  unsuccessfid  attempts  she  gave  birth  to  men 
who  had  considerable  talents  for  this  service,  as  Cal- 
licratidas  and  Lysander,  and  for  a  time  her  fleet 
was  very  numerous,  and  the  commander  of  it  a  se- 
cond king",  never  shewed  any  particular  inclination 
for  it.  A  disinclination  equally  strong,'  and  formed 
upon  the  same  grounds,  was  shewn  by  the  Spartans 
to  the  storming  of  walled  places  {wpyofjtMXfTv^) :  for 
which  reason  they  never  in  early  times  constructed 
any  defences  of  this  kind;  and  despised  the  use 


'^  Compare  what  Arcbidamus  "   Aristot.    Pol.    II.   6.    22. 

in  Isocrates  says  of  the  cam.  When  the  fleet  was  command- 

paigns  of  the  kings  of  his  fa-  ed  by  a  king,  as,  e.  g.,  Leoty- 

mily;  also  Panathen.  p.  286  £.  chidas;  it  was   an   exception; 

*  Thuc.  I.  121,  Herod.  VII.  see  Plut.  Ages.  10. 

102.    Comp.  Hegemon  in  the  '   In    several  apophthegms 

Palatine  Anthology  VII.  436.  they  are  called  women's  apart- 

Amptos  a  fUktra.  ments. 
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of  machines,  by  which  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Age- 
silaus»  thought  that  *^  man's  strength  was  annihi- 
«  lated." 

10.  We  conclude  with  the  assertion  with  which 
we  prefaced  this  chapter,  though  in  a  different  point 
of  view,  that  no  nation  ever  considered  war  as  an 
art  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
Doric  Spartans.  Indeed  every  nation,  of  a  military 
disposition,  and  addicted  to  warlike  pursuits,  con^ 
siders  war  not  merely  as  a  means  of  repelling  the 
attacks  of  enemies,  or  of  gaining  plunder  or  terri- 
tory by  being  itself  the  invader.  The  mere  act  of 
fighting,  the  common  and  disciplined  movement  of 
thousands  directed  to  the  same  end,  the  ^^pomp, 
**  pride,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  arouse 
the  feelings,  and  inspire  the  mind  with  the  noblest 
and  most  elevated  thoughts ;  and  there  is  a  certain 
affinity  between  the  art  of  war  and  the  more  re- 
gular and  peaceful  arts;  thus  a  military  body  re- 
sembled, in  its  movements  and  array,  a  large  choral 
dance.  These  feelings  and  views  were  among  all 
nations  most  natural  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Greek 
races,  familiar  to  the  Dorians  in  particular. 

The  agreement  which  some  modems  y  have  found 
between  the  Greek  chorus  and  the  lochus  is  not  a 
mere  creation  of  the  fancy;  the  large  chorus  was 
a  pentecostys  in  nimiber,  which  was  divided  into 
enomoties  (hemichoria) ;  it  advanced  in  certain  di- 
visions, like  an  army,  and  had  corresponding  evolu- 
tions'.    Both  the  dance  and  the  battle  were  the  ob- 

y  See  Thiersch's  Pre£Ace  to  the  last  in  the  chorus  were 

Pindar.  called  VrcXftr,  Alcman  Fragm. 

*  For  this  reason  the  Cretan  108.    Welcker.    from    Suidas 

i^Xiyii^s  was  also   called   x^'  <^<1  Hesychius. 
ptws;  above,  §.  8.     In  Sparta 
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ject  of  the  Pyrrhic,  which  was  particularly  practised 
in  Sparta  and  Crete  ^  In  early  times  it  was  a  pre- 
paration for  battle,  an  use  of  it  which  was  neglected 
in  a  later  age ;  in  the  soldier  heavy-armed  for  the 
battie  was  also  seen  the  practised  dancer  of  the 
Pyrrhic*  The  same  connexion  is  alluded  to  by  Ho- 
mer, where  Mneas  hopes  to  overthrow  Merioiies  of 
Crete,  however  good  a  dancer  he  may  be^:  thus 
also  the  Thessalians  called  the  soldiers  of  the  front 
ranks  ^^ principal  dancers;"  and  said  of  a  good 
fighter,  that ''  he  had  danced  well  ^Z'  For  the  same 
reason  Homer  calls  hoplitae  by  the  name  itfvXkg\ 
the  war-dance  having  been  called  itpvKig  by  the 
Cretans^.  Now  this  latter  expression  is  used  by 
Homer  in  the  passages,  in  which  both  Greeks  and 
Trojans  give  up  the  usual  method  of  fighting,  and 
the  heroes  descend  from  their  chariots  and  form 
themselves  into  a  body  on  foot;  and  therefore  of 
that  very  mode  of  battle,  which  became  prevalent 
in  Greece  through  the  influence  of  the  Dorians.  For 
the  same  reason  the  Spartans  sacrificed  to  the  Muses 


*  See  book  IV.  ch.  6.  §.  7. 

^  n.  XVI.  617.  quoted  by 
Athen.  V.  p.  181.  XIV.  p. 
630  B.  Lucian  de  Salt.  7.  Dio 
Chrysost.  Orat.  II.  31,  28. 
Heyne's  interpretation,  de  motu 
declinantis  et  a  telo  sUn  caventU, 
is  unquestionably  not  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  an- 
cients. 

^  Lucian  ubi  sup. 

d  n.  XI.  49.  Xn.  77.  with 
the  Scholia,  and  Eustathius. 
That  the  expresfdon  for  it  was 
also  Laconian  follows  from 
Hesychius  in  irpovXitrt,  accord- 
ing to  Salmasius. 


^  Among  the  Gortynians,  ac- 
cording to  Schol.  Horn.  II.  XI. 
49 :  with  whom  irpvkis  also  sig- 
nified a  heavy-armed  foot-sol- 
dier, Eustath.  ad  n.  K .  p.  893. 
35.  Phavotinus,  p.  390.  ed. 
£^dorf.  Likewise  among  the 
Cyprians  (i.  e.  among  the 
Greeks  in  Cjrprus),  Axistot. 
ap.  Schol.  Pind.  II.  125.  Cal- 
limachus  Hymn.  Jov.  52.  also 
calls  the  dance  of  the  Curetes 
by  this  name,  this  having  been 
at  a  very  early  period  identi- 
fied widi  the  Cretan  war- 
dance. 
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before  an  action^,  these  goddesses  being  expected  to 
produce  regularity  and  order  in  battle;  as  they 
sacrificed  on  the  same  occasion  in  Crete  to  the  god 
of  love,  as  the  confirmer  of  mutual  esteem  and 
shames^.  The  whole  existence  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  camp  appears  to  have  been  easy  and  tranquil ; 
and  therefore  resembled  the  mode  of  living  in 
Sparta,  as  that  city  was  to  a  certain  degree  always 
a  camp^.  The  bodily  exercises  were  regularly  con- 
tinued, and  repeated  twice  in  each  day  ^ ;  but  with 
less  severity  than  at  home  ^ :  and  the  discipline  in 
general  was  less  strict.  The  Persian  spy  found  the 
Spartans  in  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae employed,  some  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
some  in  arranging  their  hair^,  which  they  always 
wore  long  after  their  entrance  into  manhood.  Every 
man  put  on  a  crown™  when  the  band  of  flute- 
players  gave  the  signal  for  attack;  all  the  shields 
of  the  line  glittered  with  their  high  polish",  and 
mingled  their  splendour  with  the  dark  red  of  the 
purple  mantles  ^  which  were  meant  both  to  adorn 


f  Plut.  Lye.  '21.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  207.  de  cohibend. 
Ira  ubi  sup.  The  x^f^^P^  ^^ 
not  however  sacrificed  to  the 
Muses  (Manso,  vol.  I.  2.  p. 
234.),  but,  as  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  to  Artemis  Agro- 
tera.  Vid.  ad  Xen.  Rep.  Lac. 
13.  8.  Plut.  Lye.  23.  Xen. 
Hell.  IV.  2.  20. 

B  Sosistrates  ap.  Athen.XIII. 
p.  561  E.  .^Elian.  V.  H.  III.  9. 

^  As  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  says. 

*  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  12, 6,  7. 

^  Plut.  Lye.  22. 

^  Herod.  VII.  208.  Xen.  de 


Rep.  Lac.  13.  9.  Plut.  Lye. 
22. 

»"  The  appropriate  expres- 
sion for  this  was  $ap6ii€a3at, 
Bekker.  Anecd.  I.  p.  284. 

"  Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac.  11.  3. 
13.  8.  Plut.  ubi  sup. 

"  Concerning  these,  see,  be- 
sides Xenophon  and  Plutarch, 
iElian.  VI.  6.  Etymol.  M.  p. 
385.  25.  Suidas  in  Kora^au^a^, 
also  Hesychius  in  irvra.  Comp. 
Meursius  Miscell.  Lac.  I.  15. 
The  ambassadors  also  wore  a 
dress  of  this  kind,  Aristoph. 
Lysist.  1 139.  Plutarch.  Cimon. 
16.  Lesbonax  Protr.  p.  24,  27. 
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the  combatant,  and  to  conceal  the  blood  of  the 
wounded ;  to  fall  well  and  decorously  being  an  in- 
centive the  more  to  the  most  heroic  valour. 

Reisk.     The    Cretan    mantles  ment,    the   youths   prayed    in 

were  similar,  only  they  were  arms  to  the  gods  also  armed, 

coloured  with  fucus,  Meursius  Plut.   Lac.   Apophth.   p.  235. 

Creta  III.  12. — As  arms  were  cf.  Inst.  Lac.  p.  253. 
considered  the  greatest  oma- 


BOOK  IV. 


DOMESTIC  INSTITUTIONS,  ARTS,  AND  LITERATURE 

OF  THE  DORIANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

(hi  the  privcUe  dwellings  and  architecture  of  the  Dorians, 

1.  XlAVINO  now  examined  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  Doric  states,  we  next  proceed  to  con- 
sider their  private  life  and  domestic  economy ;  which 
two  subjects  were  so  intimately  connected  in  the 
habits  of  this  race,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to  se- 
parate them  by  any  exact  line  of  distinction.  Our 
observations  will  be  confined  to  those  matters  which 
appear  most  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Dorians.  For  which  purpose,  having  first  consi- 
dered their  domestic  conveniences,  such  as  dwell- 
ings, &c.,  we  will  proceed  to  their  domestic  rela- 
tions, their  arts,  and  literature. 

2.  The  dwellings  of  the  Dorians  were  plain  and 
simple.  By  a  law  of  Lycurgus  the  doors  of  every 
house  were  to  be  fashioned  only  with  the  saw,  and 
the  cieling  with  the  axe^;  not  that  the  legislator 
intended  to  abolish  altogether  the  science  of  archi- 
tecture, but  merely  to  restrain  it  to  its  proper  ob- 
jects, viz.  temples  and  public  buildings,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  purveying  to  private  luxury.  The 
kings  of  Greece  in  Homer's  time  lived  not  only  in 

■  Plutarch  Lycurg.  13.  de  Quaest.  Rom.  87.  p.  363.  Pro- 
Esu  Cam.  II.  2.  Reg.  Apophth.  clus  ad  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di. 
p.  125.    Lac.  Apophth.  p.  222.     421. 
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spacious,  but  also  richly  ornamented  houses,  the 
walls  of  which  glittered  with  brass,  silver,  gold, 
amber,  and  ivory ;  but  no  such  splendour  was  seen 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  Heraclide  princes.  The  pa- 
lace of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Aristodemus  at  the  taking  of  the 
town ;  here  Agesilaus  lived  after  the  manner  of  his 
ancestors ;  the  doors  even  in  his  time  being,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon's  somewhat  exaggerated  expression, 
those  of  the  original  building^.  Hence  Leotychidas 
the  elder  (490  B.  C.)  asked  his  host  at  Corinth  (which 
city  had  early  risen  to  riches  and  luxury),  on  seeing 
the  cieling  ornamented  with  sunken  pannels  (^tv»- 
IxaTa)^  "  whether  the  trees  in  Corinth  were  naturally 
"  four-cornered*^."  The  houses  at  Sparta  however, 
notwithstanding  their  rude  structure,  were  probably 
spacious  and  commodious ;  in  front  there  was  gene- 
rally a  court-yard,  separated  by  a  wall  from  the 
street*^,  and  containing  a  large  portico.  The  towns 
of  the  Peloponnese  were  for  the  most  part  irregu- 
larly built,  whereas  the  lonians  had  early  learnt  to 
lay  out  their  streets  in  straight  lines  ^,  a  custom 
which  Hippodamus  of  Miletus  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing over  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  was  probably  this 
architect  who  in  the  year  445  B.  C.  laid  out  the 


^  Above,  p.  III.  note  *". 

^  Plutarch  Lycupg.  13.  Com- 
pare Lac.  Apophth.  pp.  179, 
222. 

^  Towards  the  street  were 
the  &vp<u  affktioi  (Herod.  VI. 
69.);  in  the  house  the  iyyv- 
T€p»  nvXrf,  Plutarch  Lac.  Apo- 
phthegm of  Leotychides  (6'Apt- 
oTwvor  is  an  error),  p.  215.  It 
was  the  custom  at  Sparta  not 


to  knock,  but  to  call,  at  the 
outer  gate,  Plutarch  Instit. 
Lac.  p.  253.  The  same  was 
also  the  custom  among  the 
iEolians,  according  to  Alcseus, 
among  the  poems  of  Theocri- 
tus, XXIX.  39. 

*^  As  it  appears  from  Pausan. 
VI.  24.  2.  Compare  Strabo 
XIV.  p.  646.  concerning  the 
pv/AorofAia  hr  tv6ti&¥  in  Smyrna. 
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plan  of  Thurii^  in  exact  squares,  with  streets  at 
right  angles  fl^;  and  the  same  who  in  his  old  age 
built  the  city  of  Rhodes  (407  B.  C),  the  plan  of 
which  was  designed  with  such  perfect  s)anmetry, 
that,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  astonished 
ancients,  it  seemed  like  one  house^. 

S.  The  principles  of  Lycurgus  however,  we  re- 
peat  again,  did  not  in  the  least  degree  retard  the 
progress  of  real  architecture.  Indeed  we  know  that 
in  the  embellishment  of  their  sacred  edifices  the 
Dorians  employed  a  style  of  building  which  they 
themselves  invented,  from  the  strict  principles  of 
which  they  never  deviated,  and  at  the  same  time 
took  the  utmost  care  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
That  they  were  in  strictness  the  original  inventors 
of  this  style  of  architecture,  has  been  first  satis- 
factorily proved  by  the  remarkable  discoveries  of 
modem  times,  which  have  laid  open  to  us  the  mo- 
numents of  the  unknown  ages  of  Greece  in  all 
their  strange  peculiarities.  The  treasury  of  Atreus 
is  indeed  the  only  example  now  extant  of  a  class 
of  buildings  doubtless  once  very  numerous^;  but 
its  paraboloidal  construction  distinguishes  it  as  well 


^  Fhotius  and  Hesychius  in 

fUToiKfi<ras  €ls  Oovplovs  MiX^toff 
Sv.  It  was  probably  not  long 
before  this  time  that  he  built 
the  Pirseus. 

e  As  Diodorus  XII.  i  o.  states. 

^  Meursius  Rhod.  I.  lo. 

^  The  following  buildings  of 
this  archaic  style  are  known 
to  us  from  ancient  writers  and 
modern  travellers,  i .  The  re- 
mains of  three  other  treasuries 
near  that  described  in  the  text. 

VOL.  II. 


2.  One  discovered  by  Gropius, 
on  the  Eurotas,  not  far  from 
Amyclse.  3.  A  ruin  discovered 
by   Dodwell    near    Pharsalus. 

4.  The  treasuries  of  Minyas, 

5.  Of   Hyrieus   and  Augeas. 

6.  The  brasen  vessels  of  the 
Aloidse  and  of  Eurystheus  (II. 
V.  387.    Apollod.   II.   5.    1.) 

7.  The  brasen  SaXeifibs  or  cham- 
ber of  Danag,  Alcmene,  &c. 

8.  The  subterraneous  Cyclo- 
pian  temple  at  Delphi,  and  se- 
veral others. 
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from  the  later  Grecian  as  the  oriental  style  of 
architecture.  Near  this  structure  some  fragments 
of  columns  have  been  discovered  by  modem  travel- 
lers'^j  remarkable  both  for  the  variety  of  their  forms 
and  the  richness  of  their  ornaments ;  still  the  spot 
on  which  they  were  found,  as  well  as  their  singular 
shape,  leave  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
unknown  period.  They  consist,  first,  of  the  base  of 
a  fluted  column,  with  a  plinth,  and  also  a  torus  of  el- 
liptical outline,  decorated  with  an  alternation  of  pro- 
jecting and  receding  compartments,  the  former  of 
which  have  in  some  cases  an  ornament  of  spiral 
lines ;  secondly,  a  fragment  of  the  shaft  of  a  column 
of  bronze-coloured  marble,  similarly  ornamented  with 
compartments ;  thirdly,  a  very  small  fragment  of  a 
capital ;  and,  lastly,  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  with 
a  species  of  ornament  in  imitation  of  shells.  There 
are  in  the  British  Museum  two  tablets  of  light  green 
and  dark  red  marble,  both  taken  from  the  treasury 
of  Atreus,  which  have  the  spiral  lines  above  men- 
tioned, and  are  worked  very  elaborately,  though 
without  mathematical  precision  ^  We  have  given 
this  description  of  a  style  of  architecture,  not  strictly 
belonging  to  our  subject,  in  order  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  these  most  remarkable  remains 
of  Grecian  sculpture,  which  are  quite  sufficient  to 
convince  us  that  the  building  to  which  they  belong, 
thus  adorned  with  party-coloured  stones,  and  pro- 
bably covered  in  the  interior  with  plates  of  bronze, 

^  Sir  William  Cell's  Argolis,  museum),  who  has  also  inge- 

plate   7.    Dodwell's    Classical  niously  endeavoured  to  restore 

Tour,  vol.  II.  pp.  229,  240.    I  the  whole, 
have  also  made  great  use  of        '  Synopsis  of  the  British  Mu- 

some  drawings  of  Lusieri   (in  seum   (19th  edit.).  Room   13. 

the  print-room  of  the  British  N^».  220,  221. 
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may  be  reckoned  as  the  monument  of  a  time  when 
a  semi-barbarous  style  of  architecture  prevailed 
throughout  Greece. 

4.  In  direct  contrast  with  the  above  is  the  simple 
unomamented  character  and  unobtrusive  grandeur 
of  the  style  unanimously  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Daric°^.  It  appears  certain  that  the  first  hints  of 
this  order  were  borrowed  from  buildings  constructed 
of  wood,  a  fact  which  I  cannot  reconcile  with  the 
supposition  of  a  foreign  origin.  For  we  should  thus 
lose  sight  altogether  of  the  gradual  and  regular  pro- 
gress by  which  it  advanced  to  maturity,  and  sup- 
pose that  the  improvements  of  foreign  artificers,  with 
their  peculiar  principles,  and  those  of  native  archi- 
tects, looking  only  to  the  original  structure  of  wood, 
were  blended,  or  rather  violently  confused  together. 
Could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  that  the  long 
surface  of  the  principal  beams  should  be  imitated  in 
stone,  that  the  cross-beams  with  the  Doric  triglyph 
should  be  laid  over  these,  the  intervals  or  metopes 
being  by  degrees  covered  with  marble,  whilst  the 
cornice,  in  imitation  of  carpenters'  work,  was  allowed 
to  project  in  bold  relief?  The  roof  perhaps  was  for 
some  time  allowed  to  end  in  a  slope  on  each  side ; 
Corinth  was  the  first  place  where  the  front  and  hind 


"™  See  particularly  Vitruvius 
IV.  I.  whose  account  is  not 
indeed  historically  accurate. 
At  Athens  the  triglyphs  were 
always  called  Aoopiical  TpLyKiHfxH, 
Eurip.  Orest.  1378;  in  which 
passage  the  original  ones  of 
wood  are  clearly  marked  by 
the  apposition  of  K€^pwii  rc- 
p€fiva.  Also  the  Aw/Mx^y  KUfid- 
Tiov,  i.  e.  the  "hollow,"  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  use 


in  this  style  of  building,  e,  g. 
under  the  cornice;  and  the 
Attrfitov  KUftoTiov,  the  "  ogee/' 
was  borrowed  from  it  by  the 
iEolians,  among  whom  the 
Lesbian  style  of  architecture 
(Accr0ta  otKodofifj)  was  native, 
which  required  a  very  movable 
plumbline  or  Km^p,  Aristot. 
Eth.  Nic.  V.  10.  7.  and  Mi- 
chael Ephesius  ad  loc. 

T  2 
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part  were  finished  off  with  a  pediment ;  the  tympa- 
num being  adorned  with  statues  of  ancient  clay- 
work".  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Doric  temple, 
of  which  early  models  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Doric  towns  of  Corinth  and  Paestum,  in  Mginsiy  and 
the  Doric  colonies  of  Sicily. 

We  cannot  however  suppose  it  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  historian  of  ancient  architecture  ^^  that 
the  artificial  character  of  the  Doric  ai'chitecture  may 
be  satisfactorily  derived  from  wooden  buildings.  It 
is  the  essence  of  this  art  to  connect,  by  the  varieties 
of  form  and  proportion,  a  peculiar  association  of 
ideas  with  works  intended  merely  for  purposes  of 
necessity.  The  Doric  character,  in  short,  created  the 
Doric  architecture.  In  the  temples  of  this  order 
the  weight  to  be  supported  is  intentionally  increased, 
i>t  and  the  uchiteeture,  frieze,  and  cornice  of  unusual 
depth ;  but  the  columns  are  proportionably  strong, 
and  placed  very  close  to  each  other ;  so  that  in  con- 
templating the  structure,  our  astonishment  at  the 
weight  supported  is  mingled  with  pleasure  at  the  se- 
curity imparted  by  the  strength  of  the  columns  un- 
derneath. This  impression  of  firmness  and  solidity 
is  increased  by  the  rapid  tapering  of  the  column,  its 
conical  shape  giving  it  an  appearance  of  strength ; 
while  the  diminution  beginning  immediately  at  the 
base,  and  the  straight  line  not  being,  as  in  other 
orders,  softened  by  the  interposition  of  the  swell- 
ing, gives  a  severity  of  character  to  the  order.  With 
this  rapid  diminution  is  also  connected  the  bold  pro- 
jection of  the  echinus  (or  quarter-round)  of  the  ca- 

"  Boeckh  Elxplic.  ad  Pindar.     Grtmdsatxen  der  Alien,    1809. 
Olymp.  XIII.  pp.  313.  8q.  and  GescMchte  der  Bauhmst  bet 

^  Hirt,   BaukwMt   nach  den    den  Alien,  1821. 
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pital ;  which  likewise  creates  a  striking  impression^ 
particularly  if  its  outline  is  nearly  rectilineal.  The 
alternation  of  long  unomamented  surfaces,  with 
smaller  rows  of  decorated  work,  awaken  a  feeling 
of  simple  grandeur,  without  appearing  either  mono* 
tonous  or  fatiguing.  The  harmony  spread  over  the 
whole  becomes  more  conspicuous  when  contrasted 
with  the  dark  shadows  occasioned  by  the  projecting 
drip  of  the  cornice ;  above,  the  magnificent  pediment 
crowns  the  whole.  Thus  in  this  creation  of  art  we 
find  expressed  the  peculiar  bias  of  the  Doric  race  to 
strict  rule,  simple  proportion,  and  pure  harmony. 


CHAP.  11. 

On  the  mode  of  clothing  in  Doric  states. 

1.  The  next  point  which  we  have  to  consider  is 
the  mode  of  clothing  in  use  among  the  Dorians ;  in 
which  a  peculiar  taste  was  displayed;  an  ancient 
decorum  and  simplicity,  equally  removed  from  the 
splendour  of  Asiatics  and  the  uncleanliness  of  bar- 
barians. At  the  same  time,  however,  they  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  their  personal  appearance,  al- 
though their  manners  did  not  require  the  body  to 
be  studiously  and  completely  covered.  A  Dorian  was 
the  first  who  in  the  lists  of  Olympia  threw  ofi*  the 
heavy  girdle,  which  the  wrestlers  of  Homer  had  worn 
in  common  with  those  of  barbarous  countries,  and  ran 
naked  to  the  goal  p  ;  in  fact  a  display  of  the  naked 


p  According  to  Plato  de  Rep.  preyented  the  extensioo  of  the 

V.  p.  452  C.  the  Cretans  were  custom),  and  the  Lacedtsmonu 

the  first  who  wrestled  naked  a$is,  who  were  the  first,  accord- 

(but    their   isolated    situation  ing  to  Thucydides  I.  6.    See 
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form,  when  all  covering  was  useless,  and  indeed  incon- 
venient, was  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  Doric 
character.  This  reminds  us  of  the  nakedness  of  the 
Spartan  young  women,  even  in  the  time  of  Athenian 
civilization,  which  custom  gave  rise  to  the  joke, 
that  ^'  the  Spartans  shewed  foreigners  their  virgins 
"  naked  ^."  On  this  subject  however  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  enter  into  greater  detail. 

2.  In  the  first  place  these  words  direct  our  atten- 


also  Hippasus  ap.  Athen.  p.  14 
D.  The  abandonment  of  all 
covering  in  the  Olympic  games 
is  said  to  have  originated  with 
Acanthus  the  Lacedaemonian, 
and  Orsippus  the  Megarian. 
The  former,  according  to  Dio- 
nys.  Hal.  VII.  72 ;  and  he,  as 
we  learn  from  Pausan.  V.  8.  3, 
and  Africaniis,  was  victorious 
in  the  Diaulus,  or  Dolichus,  in 
the  isth  Olympiad  (720  B.  C). 
The  latter,  according  to  Pausan. 
I.  44.  T.  Eustath.  ad  II.  p. 
1324.  ed.  Rom.  Cf.  Hesych. 
in  S^ffoTo,  with  the  confused 
statements  in  the  Venetian 
Scholia  to  II.  ^'.  683.  and  Isi- 
dorus  Orig.  XVIII.  17.  Pau- 
sanias*  auUiority  is  a  Megarian 
inscription,  of  which  a  resto- 
ration has  been  preserved  to 
our  days,  and  is  now  in  the 
Cabinet  des  MSdailles  of  the 
Biblioth^que  du  Rat  at  Paris, 
see  Boeckh  Ck)rp.  Inscript.  N''. 
1050 ;  where  Orsippus  is  stated 
to  have  regained  a  part  of  the 
Megarian  territory  which  had 
been  lost  in  war,  and  to  have 
first  run  in  the  stadium  at  O- 
lympia  without  a  girdle.  Now 
Orsippus,  according  to  the  cer- 
tain testimony  of  Julius  Ain- 
canus,  was  victorious  in  the 


stadium  at  Olympia  in  the 
15  th  Olympiad ;  and  this  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  Eusta- 
thius  and  Hesychius  ubi  sup,; 
whereas  the  Etymologicum  M. 
and  the  Scholia  vulg.  ad  II.  ^'. 
683.  place  the  victory  of  Or- 
sippus at  Olymp.  32.  (652 
B.  C.)  ;  in  which,  according  to 
Africanus,  Cratinus  of  Megara 
was  the  conqueror.  All  these 
apparently  contradictory  state- 
ments have  been  reconciled  by 
Boeckh  ib.  p-  554  sq.  as  fol- 
lows. Orsippus  either  acci- 
dentally, or  at  least  to  appear- 
ance accidentally,  lost  his  gir- 
dle when  running  in  the  sta- 
dium; in  training  afterwards. 
Acanthus  the  Lacedeemonian 
laid  aside  his  girdle  altogether ; 
and  thenceforth  it  became  the 
established  practice  at  the 
games.  In  other  contests,  e.  g. 
wrestling  and  boxing,  the  use 
of  the  didl»fui  was  kept  up  till 
a  later  period;  and  was  not 
altogether  given  up  till  a  short 
time  before  Thucydides  wrote 
(koI  ov  iroXXa  hjf  /ircid^  irciravrai, 
I.  6.). 

4  See  particularly  Athenseus 
XIII.  p.  566  £.  Eustathius  ad 
n.  p.  975.  41.  ed.  Rom. 
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tion  to  the  different  modes  of  life  of  the  married 
and  unmarried  women  among  the  Dorians.  Mo- 
dem manners,  derived  from  the  age  of  chivalry, 
carefully  withdraw  young  women  from  all  impres- 
sions calculated  to  inflame  the  passions ;  while  mar- 
ried women  are  more  exposed  to  intercourse  with 
men.  But,  according  to  the  colder  notions  of  the 
Greeks,  which  are  seen  most  clearly  among  the  Do- 
rians, the  unmarried  lived  more  in  public  than  the 
married  women ;  who  attended  more  to  the  care  of 
their  family ;  and  hence  the  former  alone  practised 
music  and  athletic  exercises ;  the  latter  being  occu- 
pied only  with  their  household  affairs'^.  This  ex* 
plains  why  at  Sparta  unmarried  women  appeared 
with  their  faces  uncovered,  while  the  married  only 
went  out  in  veils  * ;  and  it  was  common  to  see  the 
former  walking  in  the  streets  with  young  men*, 
which  was  certainly  not  permitted  to  the  others; 
and  so  also  at  Sparta",  in  Crete',  and  at  Olympia, 
virgins  were  permitted  to  be  spectators  of  the  gym- 
nastic contests,  and  married  women  only  were  ex- 
cluded y ;  the  reverse  of  which  was  the  case  in  Ionia, 

'  Flato  de  Leg.  VII.  p.  805.  see  Boeckh  Explic.  Pindar,  p. 

'6.  166.)   VI.    20.  6.     Hence   at 

*  Flutarcb  Lac.  Apopbth.  p.  Olympia  unmarried  women 
235.  Apostolius  XVIII.  19.  could  contend   for  the   prize, 

'  Eurip.  Androm.598.  (quot-  though  only  in  the  chariot- 
ed by  Plutarch.  Comp.  Num.  race ;  as,  e.  g.,  Cynisca,  Pau- 
iii.)  a\  fw  ptouruf  €^prjfiova'(u  san.  III.  8l.  V.  12.  3.  V.  6.  I. 
d6fjLovs.  Hence  Propertius  III.  Xenoph.  Ages.  9.  6.  Plutarch 
12.21.  Lex  igitur  Spartana  ve-  Ages.  20.  Lac.  Apophth.  p. 
tat  secedere  amantes;  Et  licet  m  184 ;  and  Euryleonis,  Pausan. 
/rtt;t»  ad  latus  esse  sute.  III.  17.  6.     In  Cyrene,  accord- 

«  To  be  inferred  from  Hu-  ing  to  Pindar  Pyth.  IX.  102. 

tarch  Lycurg.  14.*  W  vi^v)  married  women  were 

*  Plutarch  Thes.  19.  also  a(hnitted,  see  Boeckh  £x- 
y  Pausan.  V.  6.  5.  (concern-  plic.  p.  328 ;  and  they  also,  as 

ing  the  history  of  Hierenice,     we  learn  from   an  inscription 
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where  the  immarried  women  were  usually  shut  up 
in  the  interior  of  the  houses^. 

This  different  position  in  society  was  also  marked 
by  the  dress,  which  was  lighter  and  less  strict 
among  the  unmarried  women ;  for  it  is  these  alone 
who  are  charged  with  exposure  of  their  persons. 
This  charge  of  the  Athenians  was  however  caused 
by  a  strange  forgetfulness  of  ancient  custom;  for 
after  the  mode  of  treatment  of  their  women  had 
become  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions,  the  ancient  Greek  usage  appeared  to  them  un- 
natural  ^ :  and  the  dress  of  the  Doric  women  caused 
in  their  minds  the  same  notions  as  the  German 
dress  in  those  of  the  Romans;  of  which  Tacitus 
says,  ^Hhe  German  women  wear  the  arms  naked 
**  up  to  the  shoulders,  and  even  the  next  part  of 
**  the  breast  is  uncovered ;  notmthstanding  which 
"  they  never  break  the  marriage  vow." 

8.  On  the  dress  of  the  Spartans  I  need  only,  after 
the  labours  of' former  writers^,  make  the  following 
remarks.  The  chief,  or  indeed  the  only  garment  of 
the  Doric  virgin  is  by  ancient  writers  sometimes 
called  himatian^f    sometimes    chiton:    the    former 


in  Delia  Cella,  presided  oyer 
gymnastic  contests  in  that 
town. 

*  jcarojieXcMrroi,  Sappho  fVagm. 
15.  ed.  Wolf.  Pseudo-Phocy- 
lid.  V.  203. 

»  'Eircl  f  yt  'EXXiyywe^  ia^s 
natra  ^  opxaif  r&v  yvpauc&v  ^ 
aMi  ^p,  rriv  vvp  ^mptda  KtikeofM^, 

Herod.  V.  88.  Compare  £u- 
stath.  ad  IL  V.  567.  JEgmetica, 
p.  72. 

*>  Manso,  History  of  Sparta, 


vol.  1.  part  II.  p.  162.  Boetti- 
ger.  Rape  of  Cassandra,  p.  60. 
c  Thus  Herodotus  V.  87. 
mentions  the  Ifua-ta  of  Doric 
women  as  corresponding  to 
the  Ionic  x^'^'*^^  •  &nd  the  dif- 
ferent Scholiasts  to  Eiurip.  Hec. 
933.  call  the  Doric  yirgins 
sometimes  pMmxirwts,  some- 
times axirtaivtf  (the  Fragment 
of  Anacreon»  p.  404.  ed.  Fis- 
cher. cKdvcra  x'^'^^^^  ^pmStuf 
is  too  mutilated  to  prove  any 
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more  correctly,  as  appears  from  works  of  art ;  and 
the  latter  word  was  used  metaphorically,  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  himation  to  the  linen  chiton  of 
the  lonians.  This  garment  of  woollen  stuff  was 
without  sleeves,  and  fastened  over  both  shoulders 
by  clasps  (woj&rai,  vepoveu)^  which  were  often  of  con- 
siderable size^ ;  while  the  Ionic  women  wore  sleeves 
of  greater  or  less  length^.  This  chiton  was  only 
joined  together  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it 
was  left  partly  open  or  slit  up  (a^/oTOf  x/tcw^  ;  pro- 
bably it  could  be  fastened  with  clasps,  or  opened 
wider  so  as  to  admit  a  freer  motion  of  the  limbs,  so 
that  the  two  skirts  {mipvycg)  flew  open;  whence 
Ibycus  called  the  Spartan  women  <f)aivofMjp^€^f^.  This 
garment  was  also  worn  without  a  girdle ;  when  it 
hung  down  to  the  calves  of  the  legs^.     This  is  ge- 


tbing).  See  also  Horus  ap. 
Etymol.  Mag.  p.  293. 44.  who, 
besides  JSlius  Dionysius  (wbo 
likewise  states  tbat  tbe  use  of 
the  x*""^^  ^t^  peculiar  to  tbe 
Dorians),  foUows  Eustathius 
ad  n.  XIV.  975 .  Compare  also 
Hesycbius  in  flmpidgtiv,  and  tbe 
Sopkwta  Anonymu8  in  Orelli's 
Op.  Mor.  II.  p.  214.  Euripides 
(Androm.  599.  and  Hec.  ubi 
sup.)  calls  the  Doric  dress  in- 
accurately ircVAos ;  compare 
Hedylus  in  the  Palatine  An- 
thology VI.  292.  Plutarch 
Cleomen.  38. 

"^  Herod,  and  Schol.  Eurip. 
ubi  8up,  where  invirofm\s  ap- 
pears to  be  the  tongue  of  the 
clasp. 

^  Utpovaif   or    clasps,   were 
also  used  in  the  Ionic  female 
dress,  in  order  to  close  the  slit-f 
up  sleeye,  iElian  V.  H.  L  18. 

^  Wolfl  Fragm.  muL  pros. 


pp.  241,  242. 

8  PoUux,  Plutarch.  Comp. 
Lycurg.  3.  and  Sophocles  there 
quoted :  Koi  ray  vioprov,  as  tr 
aoTokos  xir»p  BvpaSov  dfiKl>\  fujp^P 
nrvaxrerai,  *EpfAi6ifaif,  Eurip.  An- 
drom. 599*  yvp.vouri  fujpois  Koi 
wfirXois  d»€ifityois.  Compare  Du- 
ris  in  Schol.  Eurip.  Hec.  al  dc 
ywauus  €fipval6v  rats  Ao»plai9 
<rro\ais.  This  writer  also  en- 
tertains the  erroneous  notion 
that  the  Athenian  women  wore 
short  hair  and  the  Doric  dress 
at  the  same  time  that  the  men 
wore  long  hair  and  the  lom'c 
dress. 

*'  See  Schol.  Eurip.  ubi  sup. 
Callimachus  (Fragm.  225.  ed. 
Bentl.)  says  of  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian yirgin,  Inon^  &r  ASaorot 
Xartpdnopiros  tri.  "Agwrm  jcal 
axirmftf,  according  to  Schol. 
Etirip.  and  EustathhiB  p.  975. 
38;   without  girdles  also  ac- 
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nerally  the  dress  with  which  the  goddesses  Victory 
and  Iris  are  represented  in  works  of  art,  the  latter 
particularly  among  the  statues  from  the  pediment 
of  the  Parthenon,  in  which  rapid  motion  is  indi- 
cated by  the  chiton  being  thrown  from  the  feet  and 
ancles  on  the  left  side;  and  in  the  same  chiton, 
though  with  more  ample  folds,  is  the  dress  of  Mi- 
nerva in  many  statues  of  the  more  finished  and  per- 
fect style  of  the  art:  and  Diana,  the  huntress,  in 
the  Doric  chiton,  girt  up  for  the  purpose  of  rapid 
motion. 

In  one  of  these  different  fashions,  according  to 
her  object  and  business,  the  virgin  of  Sparta,  gene- 
rally without  the  himation',  wore  a  single  garment, 
and  appeared  even  in  the  company  of  men  without 
any  further  covering.  Thus  Periander  the  Corin- 
thian^ was  seized  with  love  for  the  beautiful  Me- 
lissa at  Epidaurus,  when  he  saw  her  dressed,  after 
the  Peloponnesian  manner,  in  her  chiton,  without 
any  upper-garment,  as  she  was  giving  out  wine  to 
the  labourers  I    In  which  costume  the  Doric  virgins 


cording  to  Pausanias  ibid.  p. 
975.  40.  and  Suidas  in  dttpuz- 

*  Mop6rre/rkot,  ^mpXt  &£  K6pa, 
Eurip.  Hec.  928.  Doris  nulh 
culia  palUolo,  Juvenal  III.  94. 
It  is  to  this  that  the  charge  of 
nakedness,  mentioned  p.  278, 
in  note  ^,  and  p.  283,  in  note  *", 
refers.  Also  in  Plutarch.  Pyrrh. 
17.  the  Spartan  virgins  are  dis- 
tinguished, as  being  fiovoxtrMiff, 
from  the  married   women  in 

IfMoria, 

^  That  the  Corinthian  cos- 
tume was  at  that  time  different 
from  the  original  Doric  dress, 


I  have  already  remarked  (^- 
ginetica,  p.  64,  note  ^)  from 
this  fact,  and  from  Herod.  V. 
87.  The  Syracusan  ifiir€p6vafM 
had  perhaps  originated  from 
the  clasped  x^^^^  of  the  Do- 
rians, Theocrit.  Idyll.  XV.  34, 
compare  Spohn  Lect.  Theo- 
crit. I.  p.  36,  but  it  was  drawn 
over  the  x^''^^'^^^-  There  was 
also  a  Corinthian  female  dress 
called  vapainixy,  Athen.  XIII. 
p.  582. 

*  Pythsenetus  ap.  Athen. 
XIII.  p.  589.  Compare  Tlie- 
ognis  V.  1002,  where  the  Ad" 
Koufa  K6fnf    brings  crowns   for 
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might  be  seen  dancing  at  their  places  of  exercise 
and  in  the  chorus '^\  The  married  women,  however, 
never  appeared  without  an  upper  garment;  which 
probably  was  not  essentially  different  from  the  hi- 
mation  of  the  men :  thus,  for  example,  the  wife  of 
Phocion,  who  lived  in  the  Doric  manner,  according 
to  the  account  of  Plutarch,  often  went  out  in  the 
himation  of  her  husband. 

4.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the  costume  of  the 
men,  the  chief  parts  of  which  we  will  describe  ge- 
nerally, before  we  speak  of  them  in  detail*  These 
then  are,  first,  the  chiton,  a  woollen  shirt  without 
sleeves,  worn  by  all  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the 
only  dress  of  boys  ° ;  since  it  was  not  till  after  the 
increase  of  luxury  in  Athens  that  they  began  to 
dress  young  boys  in  the  himation^.  Secondly,  the 
himation,  called  in  Homer  ykauva^^  a  square  piece  of 
cloth,  sometimes  rounded  off  at  the  comers,  which 
was  commonly  thrown  over  the  left,  and  behind 
under  the  right  arm,  and  the  end  was  again  brought 
back  over  the  left  shoulder  4.  Thirdly,  the  chlamys 
{QerrdkiKa  irrifa)^  of  Macedonian  and  Thessalian  ori- 


the  guests.     So  also  the  Doric 
Greeks  of  Sicily  substituted  a 

irap$€vo9      <l>taXrj<l>6pos     in      the 
place  of  the  nais,  Polyb.  XII. 

5.7. 

"»  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  14.  riis 

K&fMS  yvfivds  rr  irofiirevciv  Koi  irp69 

Upois    ri&iv   ^pxfur^u    Koi  ^ccy. 

Compare    Lac.    Apophthegm. 

p.  223.  and  Hesychius  in  d»- 

n  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  16 ;  and 
concerning  the  custom  of  Phi- 
galeia,  see  Athen.  IV.  p.  248. 
sq. 


«  Aristoph.  Nub.  986.  The 
same  is  in  Xenoph.  de  Rep. 
Lac.  2.  I. 

P  Aristoph.  Av.  493,  49. 
where  x^^tva  and  luArtov  are 
used  as  synonymous.  But  that 
the  x^wyo  and  rpifi^v  were  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  the  Ifueriop  is. 
shewn  by  the  same  poet,  Vesp. 

"  3  ^  >  X^*^*^  Ifuenop  rerpaytnfov, 

according  to  Did]rmus. 

4  Jn  lUad  X.  133.  the  xKdipa 
is  however  laid  double,  and 
fiutened  with  a  clasp  (oyer  the 
shoulder).  ^ 
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gin%  an  oblong  piece  of  cloth,  of  which  the  two  lower 
ends  came  forward,  and  were  fastened  with  a  clasp 
upon  the  right  shoulder ;  so  that  it  left  that  arm  free. 
This  latter  dress  is  never  mentioned  in  the  poems 
of  Homer.  Sappho  was  the  first  among  the  Greek 
poets  who  spoke  of  it*.  It  was  not  therefore  till 
after  her  time  that  its  use  was  extended  over  Greece 
Proper,  first  as  the  dress  of  horsemen,  and  young 
men  in  general,  and  then  as  a  military  cloak ;  under 
which  character  it  was  introduced  into  Sparta*.  The 
earliest  painted  vases,  however,  always  represent 
the  warriors  in  the  himation,  which  is  commonly 
without  folds,  and  drawn  close  to  the  body". 

Thucydides^  says  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that 
"  they  were  the  first  to  ado/pt  a  simpler  mode  of 
^^  dress :"  a  statement  which  is  founded  on  a  pecu-^ 
liar  notion  of  the  historian,  viz.  that  the  loose  linen 
garments,  which  were  stiU  worn  by  old-fashioned 
people  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  were 
the  original  Greek  dress;  whereas  we  know  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  this  dress  was  brought  over 
to  Athens  by  the  lonians  of  Asia  y ;  this,  however, 
the  Athenians  again  laid  aside  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  returned  to  the  thin  cloth- 
ing of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  with  the  exception  how- 
ever of  the  women,  who  had  formerly  at  Athens 


'  Pollux  VII.  13.  46.  X.  27. 
124;  and  compare  Hemster- 
huis's  note,  Diogenianus  Proy. 
V.  21.  Vatic.  Prov.  II.  14. 
Lexicograph. 

'  According  to  Pollux  and 
Ammonius.  Fragm.  68,  69. 
pp.  82.  83.  ed.  Wolf. 

'  See  Aristoph.  Lysist.  988. 
where  it  is  the  dress  of  the  en- 


Yoys,  as  the  ^miecf  in  the  last 
note  of  the  third  book ;  and 
Juvenal  Sat.  VIII.  10  r. 

"  See  Tischbein  I.  29.  and 
Vases   de   Coghill   I.   planche 

36. 

'  1. 6.  Compare  Dionys.  Ha- 
lic.  in  Thucyd.  9. 

y  Mmervm  PoUadis  JSdes,  p. 

41- 
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worn  the  Doric  costume,  but  now  retained  the  Ionic 
dress  with  long  sleeves,  wide  folds,  and  trailing  hem, 
which  was  generally  of  linen.  Thucjrdides  however 
is  so  far  right,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  dis- 
tinguished among  all  the  Greeks  for  their  scanty 
and  simple  clothing:  thus  the  Lacedaemonian  habit  % 
the  T^//9(0y%  was  of  thick  cloth  and  small  size^,  which 
the  youths^  of  Sparta  were  bound  by  custom  to  wear 
the  whole  year  through  without  aiiy  other  clothes^ ; 
and  to  which  older  men  (for  example  those  Athe- 
nians who  aped  the  Lacedaemonian  manners)  some- 
times voluntarily  submitted. 

5.  As  at  Athens  the  style  of  dress  indicated  the 
rank  and  station  of  the  wearer,  so  also  the  Doric 
manners  were  clearly  expressed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  clothes.  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  generally 
recognised  in  Greece,  that  holding  the  arms  within 
the  cloak  was  a  sign  of  modesty  ^ ;  and  hence  the 
Spartan  youths,  like  the  Roman  in  the  first  year  of 
their  manhood,  appeared  always  in  the  street  with 
both  hands  under  their  cloak  and  their  eyes  cast 


'  Also  called  dofio^ay^r  by 
the  Lacedemonians,  because 
it  was  worn  in  public. 

'  See  Meursius  MisceU.  La- 
con.  I.  15!  Manso,  History  of 
Sparta*  vol.  L  part  II.  p.  197. 
The  rpi^v  could  (as  well  as 
the  x^aiva,  p.  283.  note  ^.)  be 
worn  double,  and  Be  fastened 
with  a  clasp,  Polyaen.  IV.  4. 
This  more  becoming  variety  of 
the  Ifwriov,  the  x^oMm,  was  also 
worn  at  Sparta ;  see  Theopom- 
pus  the  comic  poet  in  Pollux 

X.  27.  124.   *'E(»fiid€s  (fiovkai  of 

the  Lacedemonians  in  ^lian 
V.  H.  IX.  34. 


^  Plat.  Protag.  342.  Aristot. 
Eth.  Nic.  rV.  7.  15.  with  Aspa- 
sius  and  the  Paris  Scholiast,  p. 
156.  ed.  ZeU.  Compare  the  Kptf- 
TuAv  liiarihMv  in  Hesychius. 

^  From  the  twelfth  year  up- 
wards, Plutarch  Lycurg.  16. 

*^  Lac.  Instit.  p.  247.  Lac. 
Apophth.  p.  178.  Xenoph. 
Rep.  Lac.  2.  4.  Justin  III.  3. 
Likewise  in  Crete,  Heraclid. 
Pont.  3.  Ephorus  ap.  Strab. 
X.  p.  483. 

^  Hence  the  Attic  orators, 
in  early  times  at  least,  never 
shewed  their  left  hand,  Taylor 
ad  ifischin.  in  Timarch.  p.  59. 
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down,  "resembling  statues,"  says  Xenophon^,  "in 
"  their  silence,  and  in  the  immoveability  of  their 
"  eyes,  and  more  modest  than  virgins  in  the  bridal 
"  chamber."  In  the  same  manner  the  youths  of 
lower  Italy,  in  which  there  were  many  Doric  cities, 
are  frequently  represented  on  vases,  with  the  arms 
folded  under  the  cloak,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
large  fold  across  the  breast  fs. 

In  other  respects  equality  ^  and  simplicity  was  the 
prevailing  rule.  Manufacturers  of  ointment  were 
excluded  from  Sparta,  as  being  corrupters  of  oil, 
dyers,  because  they  deprived  the  wool  of  its  beau- 
tiful white  colour  *.  "  Deceitful  are  ointments,  and 
"  deceitful  are  dyes,"  is  the  Spartan  expression  for 
this  idea  ^.  Even  in  the  cities  which  had  early  de- 
parted from  the  Doric  customs,  there  were  frequent 
and  strict  prohibitions  against  expensiveness  of  fe- 
male attire,  prostitutes  alone  being  wisely  excepted  ^ 
As  in  Sparta  the  beard  was  considered  as  the  orna- 
ment of  a  man  "\  and  as  a  sign  of  freedom  (to  which 


^  De  Rep.  Lac.  3.  5.  quoted 
by  Longinus  ir€pi  vyftovs  IV.  i . 
p.  114. 

1^  See  Boettiger's  opinions  on 
this  subject,  Raub  der  Cassandra, 
pp.  74  sqq.  Archaologie  der 
Mahlerei  I.  p.  211.  Vasenge- 
malde  I.  2.  p.  37.  and  Unden's 
Letter,  IL  p.  65. 

^  'icrodtWoi  Thucyd.  I.  6. 
Justin.  III.  3. 

»  Athen.  XV.  pp.  686  sq. 
Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  224. 
Seneca  Quest.  Nat.  IV.  13. 
This  ancient  notion  may  also 
be  traced  in  the   use  of  the 

words  ff>Btip^iv,  fuaiywtv,  to  cor* 
rupty  for  to  dye  or  to  colour. 


dc  ra  xp^ftara,  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  I.  p.  294  Sylburg.  He- 
rodotus indeed  (III.  22.)  quotes 
the  same  saying  of  an  Ethio- 
pian king,  comp.  Plutarch. 
Quaest.  Rom.  26.  p.  327.  Sym- 
pos.  III.  I,  2.  p.  109.  de  He- 
rod. Malign.  28.  p.  312.;  but 
the  expression  has  a  genuine 
Spartan  character. 

'  A  law  of  Diodes,  according 
to  Phylarchus  ap.  Athen.  XII. 
p.  521  B.  for  Zaleucus  see 
Heyne  Opusc.  Acad.  vol.  II. 
p.  33.  for  Sparta,  Heraclid. 
Pont.  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  II. 
10.  p.  1 19.  Sylburg.  cf.  iElian. 
V.  H.  XIV.  7. 

*"  Plato  Comicus  ap.  Aspas. 
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the  STmbolical  edict  of  the  ephors  to  shave  the  heard 
refers)  "9  so  also  at  Byzantium  and  Rhodes  shaving 
was  prohibited  by  ancient,  but  constantly  neglected 
laws".  The  custom  of  carrying  sticks  (in  Doric 
(TKvrakai)  was  common  to  the  Spartans  p,  with  the 
Dorians  of  lower  Italy  *J. 

6.  The  Doric  customs  were  not  however  hostile  to 
the  beauty  of  personal  appearance ;  but  it  was  a  beauty 
of  a  severer  kind  at  which  they  aimed,  and  remote 
from  all  feminine  tenderness.  The  Spartan  from  his 
yo|tth  upwards^  preserved,  in  order  to  distinguish 
him  from  slaves  and  mechanics  %  according  to  ancient 
usage ',  the  hair  of  his  head  uncut ",  which  indeed,  if 


ad  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  IV.  7. 
15.  (see  Porson's  Tracts,  p. 
232).  x.€upois,  olfuu,  fi^TtmerrtV' 
<ras  avrhv  ^uucXifioKUras  rt,  r6v 
YDHNOBION,  awafyrioxairriv,  pv- 

wrrpfas  Aristoph.  Lys.  1072. 
Compare  the  statue  of  Lysan- 
der  in  Plut.  Lys.  i . 

"  See  above,  p,  130.  note  '. 
Wyttenbach  ad  Plutarch,  de 
Sera  Num.  Vind.  p.  25.  thinks 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  also 
shaved  their  upper  lip ;  but  his, 
as  well  as  Ruhnken*s  emenda- 
tion of  Antiphanes  ap.  Athen. 
IV.  p.  143  A.  is  very  violent. 

o  Athen.  XII.  p.  565  C. 

P  Aristoph.  Av.  1283.  EJc- 
cles.  74.  Their  use  was  only 
prohibited  in  the  public  assem- 
bly, Plutarch  Lycurg.  1 1 . 

^  Herod.  III.  137.  Aristot. 
in  'I^oic.  iroXiT.  ap.  Phot,  in 
(TKvrdXff,  See  the  paintings  on 
vases. 

'  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  1 1. 3.  Plu- 


tarch. Lycurg.  22.  Previously 
they  were  accustomed  cV  xp^ 
Ktip€<r6ai,  cap.  16.  which  is 
sometimes  also  described  as  the 
general  Spartan  usage,  Plu- 
tarch. Alcib.  23.  de  Discrim. 
Adul.  et  Am.  10.  p.  170. 

*  Antiochus  ap.  Strab.  VI.  p. 
278.  Aristot.  Rhet.  I.  9.  26. 

^  The  manner  in  which  He- 
rodotus (I.  82.)  accounts  for 
this,  is  rendered  doubtful  by 
Plutarch.  Lysand.  1.  cf.  Ly- 
curg. 22.  reg.  Apophth.  p.  124, 
125.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  226, 
230.  ^ginetica  p.  32.  note  ''. 
In  Crete  the  cosmi  at  least 
wore  long  hair,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  Seneca  Con- 
trov.  IV.  27.  On  the  short 
hair  of  the  Argives,  see  Hero- 
dotus and  Plato  Phaedon.  p.  89. 
J.  Tzetzes  Jamb.  161. 

"  See  ^napTtoxMTtjs  in  the 
verses  cited  above,  p.  286. 
note  '". 
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not  properly  arranged,  might  frequently  give  him  a 
squalid  appearance.  It  seems  that  both  men  and 
women  tied  the  hair  in  a  knot  over  the  crown  of 
the  head^;  while,  according  to  the  Ionic  custom, 
which  in  this  respect  resembled  that  of  the  barba- 
rians, it  was  divided  into  locks,  and  connected  over 
the  forehead  with  golden  clasps  in  the  shape  of 
grasshoppers  y.  On  their  heads  the  Lacedaemonians 
wore  hats  with  broad  brims,  which  were  sometimes 
also  used  in  war,  though  probably  only  by  the  light- 
armed  soldiers*.  The  manner  in  which  they  ar- 
ranged and  adorned  their  hair  for  battle  was  re- 
marked above  *.  ' 

That  most  of  the  Doric  states,  and  particularly  in 
the  colonies,  degenerated  from  this  noble  and  beau- 
tiful simplicity,  does  not  require  to  be  proved.  The 
splendour  of  Rhodes  was  proverbial,  nor  was  any 


*  Compare  Aristoph.  Lys. 
1 1  I3.frapa9n;icidd€(i'with  Horace 
Od.  II.  II.  incomptctm  Lacatue 
More  comam  religata  nodo,  i.  e. 
as  Diana  is  generally  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art.  That 
the  women  were  not  allowed 
to  wear  long  hair  (icofioy,  He- 
raclid.  Pont.  2.),  is  a  statement 
which  must  not  be  construed 
strictly.  A  lock  of  hair  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods  was  called 
Up^ifta,  according  to  the  cor- 
rection of  Hemsterhuis  in  He- 
sychius :  but  Toup  is  probably 
correct  in  defending  the  com- 
mon reading  Up6fiarov,  Emend, 
in  Suid.  vol.  II.  p,  607.  Spar- 
tans were  distinguished  not 
merely  by  their  mode  of  wear- 
ing the  hair,  but  also  by  the 
shoes,  Paus.  VII.  14.  2.    Shoes 


for  state  occasion  were  the 
cLfjMKkatbtSy  and  for  common 
wear  the  airXac  hnKWfiKCLi,  above, 
p.  25.  note  *».  Argive,  Rho- 
dian  (PoUux  VII.  22.  88.),  and 
Sicyonian  tfifiabes  likewise  oc- 
cur (Lucian.  Rhet.  Pr»c.  15. 
Lucretius  IV.  1121.  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  1302.  22.  ed. 
Rom.). 

y  See  the  passages  collected 
by  Thiersch,  Act.  Mon.  vol. 
III.  p.  273  sqq.  Also  Phocy- 
lides  tpfjLora  \o(ii  KofWfi^v  and 
Nicol.  Dam.  p.  5 1  Orelli,  of  a 
Smymsan  K6fi7jp  Tp€<f)<av  xp^^i 
arpoffnf  KtKopvfjL^fjJvrjv, 

«  Thuc.  IV.  34.  Comp.  Pol- 
lux. I.  149.  Erotian.  Lex.  Hip- 
pocrat.  Meursius  Miscell.  Lac. 
1. 17. 

"  Book  III.  ch.  12.  §.  10. 
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dress  more  effeminate  than  the  transparent  and 
loose  garment  of  Tarentum  ^ ;  and  the  Sicilian  gar- 
ments, which  Lysander  or  Archidamus  received  as 
a  present  from  Dionysius,  he  rejected  as  unfit  for 
his  daughters  ^. 

Among  the  accompaniments  of  the  toilette  may 
be  mentioned  the  baths ;  with  respect  to  which  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  custom 
only  admitted  of  two  kinds ;  viz."*  the  cold  daily 
baths  in  the  Eurotas  (which  also  formed  a  part  of 
the  regimen  of  king  Agesilaus)^,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  dry  sudorific  bath  ®.  But  the  weakening  of 
the  body  by  warm  or  tepid  baths  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited ^ 


CHAP.  III. 

On  the  meals  of  the  Dorians. 

1 .  With  respect  to  the  food  and  meals  of  the  Do- 
rians, we  will  only  mention  those  points  which  are 
connected  with  some  historical  or  moral  fact,  since 


**  Bentley  Fhalarid.  p.  347. 
Lips.  Bergler.  ad  Alcipbr.  I. 
36.  12. 

^  Plutarch.  Lysand.  2.  reg. 
Apophth.  p.  127.  Lac.  A- 
popbth.  p.  200,  where  Archi- 
damus the  son  of  Agesilaus  is 
meant,  and  afterwards  too  he 
is  often  confounded  with  the 
son  of  Zeuxidamus,  Apostol. 
X.  48.  In  later  times  however 
btaifxanj  Aan»vuca  are  mentioned 
as  a  luxurious  dress,  Dio  Chrys- 
ost.  ad  Es.  vol.  VL  p.  45  A. 
ad  Matth.  Horn.  vol.  VIL  p. 
796  B.    ed.  Montfaucon.     On 

VOL.  II. 


the  Argive  dresses  rrf^ypos  and 
jcXco^iViicoff  see  Pollux  VIL  13. 
61.  and  his  commentators. 
The  axpdfipGifjLa  was  an  old  fa- 
shioned gown  of  the  Megarian 
women,  Plutarch  Qu.  Gr.  16. 
p.  383. 

<'  Xen.  HeU.  V.  4.  28.  Plu- 
tarch Alcib.  23. 

^  See  particularly  Martial 
Epigr.  VI.  42.  Casaubon  ad 
Strab.  III.  p.  231.  p.  663.  ed. 
Friedemann. 

'  This  explains  away  the  con- 
tradiction which  Manso  finds, 
vol.  I.  2.  p.  199. 

U 
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we  have  already  considered  this  subject  in  connexion 
with  the  economy  of  the  state. 

In  the  first  place,  the  adherence  of  the  Dorians  to 
ancient  Greek  usages  is  visible  in  their  custom  of 
eating  together,  or  of  the  syssitia.  For  these  public 
tables  were  not  only  in  use  among  the  Dorians, 
(with  whom,  besides  *  in  Crete  and  Sparta,  they  also 
existed  at  Megara  in  the  time  of  Theognis  s^,  and  at 
Corinth  in  the  time  of  Periander)  ^,  but  they  had  also 
once  been  a  national  custom  among  the  (Enotrians  ^, 
and  their  kinsmen  the  Arcadians,  particularly  at 
Phigaleia^;  and  among  the  Greeks  of  Homer  the 
princes  at  least  eat  together,  and  at  the  cost  of  the 
commimity;  a  custom  which  was  retained  by  the 
Prytanes  at  Athens,  Rhodes,  and  elsewhere.  In 
particular,  the  public  tables  of  Sparta  have  in  many 
points  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Homeric  ban- 
quets (Sarrcf)^;  only  that  all  the  Spartans  were  in 
a  certain  manner  considered  as  princes.  The  Spar- 
tans however  so  far  departed  from  the  ancient 
custom,  that  at  the  time  of  Alcman  they  lay^  at 


^  V-  305  •  which  passage 
would  also  apply  to  the  syssitia 
of  Sparta. 

^  Who  abolished  them  as  an 
institution  favourable  to  ari- 
stocracy, Aristot.  Polit.  V.  9. 
2.  They  were  still  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Archias,  see 
vol.  I.  p.  134.  note  ®.  We  may 
also  mention  the  ^fioo-Uu  Bolmu 
of  the  Argives,  at  which  the 
ancient  clay  vessels  (Herod.  V. 
88.)  were  still  used>  Polcmon 
ap.  Athen.  XI.  p.  483  C.  cf.  p. 
479  C.  IV.  p.  148  F. 

»  Aristot.  Pol.  VII.  9.  2,  3. 

^  Harmodius  on  the  laws  of 


Phigaleia  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p. 
T48  F.  comp.  in  general  Plu- 
tarch Quaest.  Sympos.  II.  10. 
2. 

'  Book  III.  ch.  6.  §.  9. 

^  But  upon  hard  benches 
without  cushions,  in  robore,  Ci- 
cero pro  Muraena  35.  Athen. 
XII.  p.  518  F.  cf.  IV.  p.  142 
A.  Plutarch  Lycurg.  18.  Sui- 
das  in  ^iXtrta  et  AvKovfryos,  Isi- 
dorus  Orig.  XX.  1 1 .  It  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Areus  and  A- 
crotatus,  that  soft  and  expen- 
sive Cushions  were  used  at  the 
public  tables.  Phylarchus  ap. 
Athen.  IV.  p.  142  A. 
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table ;  while  the  Dorians  of  Crete  always  sat ",  like 
the  heroes  of  Homer  and  the  early  Romans,  accord-^ 
ing  to  the  ancient  European  usage,  which  was  en- 
tirely supplanted  among  the  early  Greeks  by  the 
oriental  custom  introduced  by  the  lonians. 

2,  With  regard  to  the  food,  it  is  probable  that  in 
Sparta  much  had  b^n  retained  from  ancient  usage, 
and  that  the  rest  had  been  from  its  first  origin  pe- 
culiar to  the  nation.  The  profession  of  cook  at 
Sparta  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  heredi- 
tary ^,  and  consequently  they  had  no  inducement  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  the  delicacy  and  luxury  of 
their  dishes :  they  cooked  the  black  broth,  as  their 
ancestors  had  done  before  them.  It  was  also  more 
difficult  to  make  dishes  of  various  ingredients,  on 
account  of  the  division  of  the  different  departmentsr 
of  cookery ;  for  instance,  some  cooks  were  only  al- 
lowed to  dress  flesh,  others  to  make  broth  p,  &c« 
The  bakers,  whose  trade  was  also  hereditary,  gene- 
rally baked  nothing  but  barley-bread  (aX<^/Ta)*i; 
maize  bread  was  only  eaten  at  the  dessert  of  the 
public  tables,  when  presented  by  liberal  individuals  \ 
The  latter  kind  of  bread  was  originally  scarce  in 

"  Heraclid.  Pont.  3.  Pyrgion  3^ot  made  of  Sktvpa  as  \uar^iv 

ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  143  F.  Varro  of  fia^a  made  of  aX^ra).  Comp. 

ap.  Serv.  ad  -^n.  VII.  176,  Diceearchus  ap.  Athen.  FV.  p. 

^  Foreign  cooks  were  not  to-  141  A.  Plutarch  Alcib.  23. 
lerated  at  Sparta,  as  is  parti-         '^  Book  III.  ch«  10.  §.  6.  Va- 

cularly  stated  of  Mitfasecus  by  rieties  of  Ikgrro^  were  also  eaten 

Maximus  Tyrius  VII.  22.  ed.  at  the  montXi,  Molpis  ap.  Athen. 

Davies.  IV.  p.  140  A.  cf.  p.  139  A.  B. 

P   iEHan.   V.  H.    XIV.    7.  Hesychius  in  leorrU,  fii&Ktpoi  Sp- 

There  was  a  separate   broth'  roi,  and  trifrtiTM  irirvpUu  Sfyrov. 

maker  (i^fwiroihg)  for  the  king.  There  was    a  Lacedaemonian 

Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  214.  kind    of   btfrl^,   Theophrast. 

<i  Heraclid.  Pont.  2.  who  per-  Hist.  Plant.  VIII.  4.  Siligo  La- 

haps  says  too  generally,  irerrti  cedam.  Plin.  H.  N.  XVIII.  20. 

arroy  oh^tls    (iTfrruv  is   said  of  IV.  4, 

u  2 
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Greece,  whither  it  was  introduced  chiefly  from  Si- 
cily';  in  which  country  they  had  also  a  particular 
kind  of  Doric  maize  bread,  of  coarser  meal  than  was 
common  elsewhere  *.  The  chief  dish  of  meat  at  the 
public  tables  was  the  black  broth  {fjiiXag  ^oi>iLog)  ^ ;  also 
pork  ^^  the  meat  being  subjected  to  stricter  regula- 
tions than  any  other  kind  of  food ".  Poultry  and 
game  were  generally  eaten  after  dinner ;  beef,  pork, 
and  kid,  were  chiefly  supplied  by  the  sacrifices, 
which  upon  the  whole  were  an  exception  to  the  Phi- 
ditia^.  Their  mode  of  drinking  was  also  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks ;  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is 
only  mentioned  in  Homer.  Before  each  person  was 
placed  a  cup,  which  was  filled  by  the  cup-bearer 
with  mixed  wine,  when  it  had  been  emptied ;  the 
wine  was  however  never  passed  roimd,  and  no  per- 
son drank  to  another;  which  were  Lydian  customs 
introduced  by  the  lonians^.  Both  in  Sparta  and 
Crete  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  drink  to  intoxi- 
cation ^ ;  and  no  persons  were  lighted  home  except 
old  men  of  sixty  ^. 

"  Book  II.  ch.  lo.  §.  4.  p.  172.   In  Crete  however  the 

*  Theocrit.  Id.  XXIV.  136.  whole  table   drank  from   one 
Scbol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  1077.  large  goblet,  Dosiadas  ap.  A- 
"  PlutarchLycurg.  la.comp.  then.  IV.  p.  143.    Eustath.  ad 

Meurs.  Miscell.  Lac.  I.  8.  Od.  p.  i860.  45. 

»  iElian  V.  H.  III.  31.  *>  Pseudo-Plat.  Min.  p.  320. 

y  Dicsearchus  ubi  sup.  A  lit-  comp.  Leg.  L  p.  637  A.  from 

tie  pig  was  called  by  the  Lace-  which  passage  it  also  follows 

d»monians<$p^ayopMricoff,  Athen.  that  all  the  inhabitants  ofLa- 

p.  140  B.    see   Hesychius    in  conia  were  prohibited  from  at- 

/Sop^cryopto-ieoff  et  rnurvyia,  above  tending    drinking     entertain- 

p.  1 1 1 .  note ''.  ments   (crv/ifrdo-ia).     The   Dio- 

^  *A^diro£  fjfupas,  according  nysia  at  Sparta  were  also  more 

to  Hesychius.  cf.  in  duM^ytfuJp.  serious   than  elsewhere.  Plat. 

*  See  Critia^  the  Athenian  nbi  sup.  Athen.  IV.  p.  155  D. 
in  Athen.X.  p.432D8q.comp.  *=  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  5.  7.  Plu- 
XI.  p.  463  C.  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  tarch  Lycurg.  12. 

5.  4,  5.  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth. 
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3.  But  a  still  more  beautiful  feature  in  the  Doric 
character  is  the  friendly  community  of  their  public 
tables,  founded  upon  the  close  imion  of  the  company 
of  the  tables  {houpia  in  Crete)  **;  into  which  fresh 
members  were  admitted  by  unanimous  election  (by 
ballot)^.  Whether  a  preference  was  shewn  to  re- 
lations is  uncertain ;  the  syssitia  indeed,  as  divisions 
of  the  state,  were  founded  upon  a  supposed  relation- 
ship, i.  e.  the  connexion  of  clans  or  yivea^;  but  here 
we  are  speaking  of  smaller  societies,  consisting  of 
about  fifteen  men.  A  company  of  this  kind  was  a 
small  state  in  itself^,  arranged  upon  aristocratical 
principles^,  although  the  equality  was  not  inter- 
rupted by  the  privileges  of  any  individuals.  The 
ties  of  this  friendly  union  were  however  drawn  still 
closer  by  the  constant  intercourse  of  giving  and 
taking,  which  enriched  the  scanty  meal  with  the 
more  palatable  q/ier^meal  (hcuKXfyv)  or  dessert,  which 
no  one  was  permitted  to  purchase ' :  from  which  the 


^  Book  III.  ch.  lo.  §.  7.  In 
Sparta  the  guests,  as  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  were  called 
fkuTVfiovfs,  Alcman  ap.  Strab. 
X.  p.  482.  fragm.  37.  ed.  Wel- 
cker.  Herod.  VI.  57.  and  a 
icp€odaiTri£  presided  at  the  meal 
(above,  p.  225.  note  ^,  comp. 
Plutarch  Qusest.  Sympos.  II. 
10.  2.  p.  102.  Pollux  VI.  7. 
34.),  as  a  fkurp6s  in '  ancient 
times ;  each  guest  in  Sparta 
having  a  certain  portion  or  mess 
allotted  to  him. 

*  See  Plutarch  Lycurg.  12. 
Schol.  Plat.  Leg.  I.  p.  229.  ed. 
Rubnken.  p.  449.  ed.  Bekker. 

^  Book  III.  ch.  1 2.  §.  4.  It  is 
to  this  that  Dionysius  Hal.  re- 


fers, when  he  says  that  the 
Phiditia  made  men  ashamed  to 
leave  their  comrades  in  the 
field  of  battle,  with  whom  they 
had  sacrificed  and  made  libations. 
Ant.  Rom.  II.  23.  p.  283.  ed. 
Reisk. 

8  Persaeus  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p. 
140  F.  and  see  below,  p.  295. 
note  *i. 

^  Plutarch  Qu«est.  Sympos. 
VII.  9.  p.  332.  calls  them  in  a 
certain  sense  fiovktvrrfpta  air6p' 
pTfTa  Koi  avptdpia  dpurroKpariKd, 
and  compares  them  with  the 
Prytaneum  andThesmothesium 
of  Athens. 

'  Book  III.  ch.  10.  §.  6.  The 
only   twdtickop  eaten  by  boys 

u  S 
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Kfmg  should  be  distinguished,  a  sacrificial  feast*  which 
individuals  furnished  on  stated  occasions,  and  in- 
vited to  it  any  friends  whom  they  wished,  and  par- 
ticularly the  kings  ^.  The  phiditia  were  not  how- 
ever considered  a  scanty  and  disagreeable  meal,  until 
dirown  in  the  shade  by  the  refinements  of  modem 
luxury ;  for  they  had  originally  been  intended  to 
increase  the  comforts  of  the  partakers.  The  conver- 
sation indeed  turned  chiefly  upon  public  affairs^: 
but  laughter  and  jocularity  were  not  prohibited  ™. 
Every  person  was  encouraged  to  speak  by  the  ge- 
neral confidence,  and  there  were  frequent  songs,  as 
Alcman  says  that  ^^at  the  banquets  and  drinking  en- 
^^  tertainments  of  the  men,  it  was  fit  for  the  guests 
^^  to  sing  the  paean  °."  Nor  was  the  appellation 
^ci^/tia,  that  is,  the  ^pare,  or  scanty  meals ^  of  any 
antiquity,  and  the  Spartans  received  it  from  abroad^: 
by  whom,  as  well  as  in  Crete,  they  were  once  called 
ia^fua^  or  the  meals  of  men  p.     For  the  men  alone 


was  some  dough  of  barley- 
meal  baked  in  laiirel  leaves 
(/u^fiortdcf),  and  kneaded  in 
oil  (Hesychius  in  dfufHiiayropa, 
ofK^iTopoi) ;  a  cake  of  this  kind 
was  called  ttafifui,  and  from  its 
use  wa>CKixt^»  Meursius  Misc. 
Lac.  1. 12. 

^  Athen.  IV.  p.  138  B.  comp. 
Herod.  VI.  57.  Perhaps  Alc- 
man describes  a  kottIs  in  the 
following  verses,  KXiW  /aev  cirr^ 
Ktd  r6(rfu  rpcoTfadtu  MoK^vidav 
Spr»»  €intn'€ifKna'cu  AcW  rt  aa- 
o-dffM  re  K^v  Wf\ixyais  Ueudtao'i 
XffvaoK^XXa,  fragm.  17.  ed.  Wel- 
cker. 

'  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  5,  6.  and 


above, p.  293. note**.  Concern- 
ing Crete,  see  Dosiadas  ubi  sup. 

'^  Critias  ubi  sup.  Plutarch 
Lyc.urg.  1 2. 

'^  ^imts  de  teal  Iv  Otaaowuf  ay- 
bpfitnv  irapa  daiTVfi6v€a€n  irparei 
ircuaya  Kordpxfiv,  fragm.  31.  ed. 

Welcker. 

.  °  It  is  very  probable  that  this 
0ctdtrca  was  a  ludicrous  dis- 
tortion of  an  ancient  Spartan 
name  ^irca.i.e.  "love-feasts." 
P  Alcman  ubi  sup.  Ephorus 
ap.  Strab.  X.  p.  48a.  Aristot. 
Polit.  II.  7.  3.  The  word  (diO<a 
is  also  used  by  Epichannus  for 


/ 
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were  admitted  to  them :  the  youths  and  boys  eatii^ 
in  their  own  divisions,  but  the  small  children  were 
allowed  to  eat  at  the  public  tables,  and  both  in  Crete 
and  Sparta  they  sat  on  low  stools  near  their  fathers' 
chairs,  and  received  a  half  share  without  any  vege- 
tables {a^afAlSaxevara  ^).  The  women  Were  never  ad- 
mitted to  the  syssitia  of  the  men :  both  at  Sparta 
and  in  Crete  the  rule  was,  that  they  eat  at  home*"; 
in  the  latter  state,  however,  a  woman  had  the  care  of 
the  tables  of  the  men  K  The  Cretans  were  distin- 
guished by  their  great  hospitality:  for  every  two 
tables  of  the  citizens  there  was  always  one  for  fo- 
reigners ;  and  when  two  cities  were  in  close  alliance 
with  one  another,  their  citizens  mutually  enjoyed 
the  right  of  frequenting  the  public  tables  of  the 
other  state  \ 

4.  This  temperance   and  simplicity,  which  was 


'1  Pyrgion  ap.  Athen.  p.  143 
£.  and  Casaubon's  note.  Epho- 
rus  ap.  Strab.  X.  p.  483  A. 
For  Sparta,  see  Alcman  quoted 
in  p.  294.  note  ^,  Plutarch  Ly- 
curg.  12.  Quest.  Gnec.  33.  p. 
332.  Concerning  the  Fhigalean 
custom,  see  Athen.  IV.  p.  148 
F.  From  the  passage  quoted 
in  p.  293 .  note  ^.  it  also  follows 
that  guests  of  inferior  rank  sat 
€n\  Tov  aKiforo^iou,  as  was  also 
the  custom  among  the  Mace- 
donians, according  to  Athen.  I. 
p.  1 8  A.  Wyttenbach.  MisceU. 
Doctr.  V.  3.  ad  Hat.  Phaed.  Ad- 
dit.  p.  234. 

'  This  follows  from  Plat.  Leg. 
VI.  p.  780  D.  p.  781  A.  comp. 
Plutarch.  Lycurg.  12.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  221.  wciph  rS  yvpoikI 
(i.  e.  at  home)  htvnvtbf.  See 
also  Lycurg.  26*  Sosibius  vtpi 


*AXKfiayo£  ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p. 
646  A.  speaks  of  banquets  of 
the  women  at  Sparta,  at  which 
certain  cakes  (KpiPapoi)  were 
carried,  when  they  were  about 
to  sing  the  praise  of  the  virgin, 
probably  at  marriages.  Ari- 
stotle Polit.  II.  7. 4.  says  that  in 
Creta  the  women  also  were  fed 
at  the  public  cost,  not  that  they 
eat  til  public, 

*  Dosiadas  ap.  Athen.  p.  143 
B.  with  the  assistance  of  some 
men  r&v  brnaoriKSw,  Does  he 
mean  Perioeci  or  Mnotae  } 
Young  women  were  used  as 
cup-bearers  among  the  Do- 
rians, above,  p.  283.  note  ^ 

^  Dosiadas  and  Pyrgion  ubi 
sup.  Heraclid.  Pont,  and  see 
the  decree  of  the  Olontians  in 
Chishull's  Antiq.  Asiat.  p.  137. 
cf.  p.  131,  134- 
U  4 
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longest  preserved  in  Crete  and  Sparta,  was  consi- 
dered by  the  ancients  as  characterizing  generally 
the  whole  Doric  race,  and  a  simple  mode  of  cookery 
was  called  Doric";  although  many  cities  of  that 
race,  such  as  Tarentum,  Syracuse^,  and  Agrigen- 
tum^,  entirely  abandoned  the  severe  and  sober  habits 
of  their  race ;  and  having  once  broken  through 
the  bonds  of  ancient  custom,  gave  themselves  up 
with  the  less  restraint  to  every  kind  of  luxury  and 
indulgence  '-. 


CHAP.  IV.     • 

On  the  insHtuiion  of  marrtage  and  other  customs  in  tlie 

Doric  states. 

1.  We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  diflFerent  rela- 
tions in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Dorians ;  and  first, 
that  between  man  and  wife.  Here  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  contradict  the  idea,  that  the  duties  of  private 
life  were  but  little  esteemed  by  the  Doric  race,  par- 
ticularly at  Sparta,  and  were  sacrificed  to  the  duty 
owed  to  the  conunimity.  The  Lacedaemonian  maxim 
was  in  direct  opposition  to  this  doctrine ;  viz.  that 
the  door  of  his  court  ^  was  the  boundary  of  every 


"  Damasc.  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth. 
p.  1037.  Suidas  in  SBpnmrot  et 
A«ptoff.  A^pioff  oZxoyo/ua  ia  Diog. 
Latirt.  IV.  3.  19.  for  a  plam 
rough  mode  of  living. 

*  ^vpOKocimv  et  ZucrXwv  rpa- 
fnla,  Athen.  XII.  p.  5 18  B.  p» 
527  C.  Zenob.  Prov.  V.  94. 
Suidas  Erasm.  Adag.  II.  2.  Si- 
itffXuc^ff  K&TTafio£  Anacreon  ap. 
Athen.  X.  p.  427.  fragm.  p. 
374.  ed.  Fischer.  The  2uc(Xac^s 
/3tbr  is  opposed  to  the  Ac»pi<rrl 


Srjif  in  the  7th  (spurious)  Pla- 
tonic Epistle,  p.  336. 

y  See,  among  others,  Timeeus 
fragm.  76.  p.  271.  ed.  Goeller. 
The  Argives  and  Tuynthians 
were  reproached  for  Uieir  de- 
bauchery, iElian.  V.  H.  III. 
15.  Athen.  X.  p.  442  D. 

'  See  ^ginetica  p.  1 88. 

■  See  above,  p.  272.  note  *'. 
In  Crete  it  was  called  ffowfia, 
Hesych.  in  v. 
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man's  freedom^:  without,  all  owned  the  authority  of 
the  state ;  within,  the  master  of  the  house  ruled  as 
lord  on  his  own  ground ' ;  and  the  rights  of  domestic 
life,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  collision  with 
the  public  institutions,  were  more  respected  than  at 
Athens.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  peculiar  na- 
tional custom,  which  pervaded  the  whole  system  of 
legislation,  prevailed  throughout  these  relations  with 
a  force  and  energy,  which  we,  taking  the  accounts 
of  the  ancients  as  our  guide,  will  endeavour  now  to 
examine.  It  has  been  above  remarked  how,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  manners  of  the  east,  but  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  later  habits  of  the  Greeks  ^^  a  free 
intercourse  in  public  was  permitted  by  the  Dorians 
to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  who  were  brought  into 
contact  particularly  at  festivals  and  choruses  ^.  Hence 
Homer  represents  the  Cretan  chorus  as  composed 
of  young  men  and  women,  who  dance  hand  in  hand^ 
At  Sparta  in  particular  the  young  men  lived  in  the 
^esence  of  the  unmarried  women,  and  as  their  de- 
rision was  an  object  of  dread,  so  to  be  the  theme  of 
their  praise  was  the  highest  reward  for  noble  ac- 


^  Dionys.  Halic.  XX.  2.  ed. 
Mai. 

^  According  to  the  supposed 
saying  of  Lycurgus,  **  first 
"  make  a  democracy  in  thine 
"  own  house.**  Plutarch  Ly- 
curg.  19.  reg.  Apophth.  p.  124. 
Lac.  Apophth.  p.  225. 

^  See  particularly  Eurip.  An- 
drom.  596. 

^  K<$potf  leal  Kdpais  KOUfCL  rii 
Upa.  Plutarch  Inst.  Lac.  p.  254. 
above  ch.  2.  §.  2. 

^Eustath.  ad  Od.  p.  1166. 
So  also  the  Arcadians  had»  ac- 


cording to  Polybius  IV.  21.  3. 
(though  not  for  the  reason 
which  he  assigns)  injv6bov^  koi- 
vag  KcH  BvaUu  vKtiaras  Sfiotws 
avdpdtri  jcal  yvvai(\,  tfri  dc  x'^P^^ 
irapBtPonv  Sfiov  Ktu  iraidi»v.  The 
unrestrained  manners,  and  the 
public  games  and  dances  of 
the  virgins  of  Ceos  (Plutarch 
Mul.  Virt.  p.  277.),  probably 
were  derived  from  a  Cretan 
custom  (see  above,  p.  240. 
note  ".),  and  certainly  one  prior 
to  the  Ionic  migration. 
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tions  ^.  Hence  it  was  very  possible  at  Sparta,  that 
affection  and  love,  although  not  of  a  romantic  na- 
ture,  should  take  possession  of  the  heart :  but  at 
Athens,  as  f ar  ajs  my  recollection  goes,  we  have  not 
a  single  instance  of  a  man  having  loved  a  free-born 
woman,  and  marrying  her  from  any  strong  affection, 
whilst  a  single  narrative  of  Herodotus^  contains 
two  love  stories  at  Sparta.  How  many  opportunities 
may  have  been  given  by  the  festivals,  as  for  instance 
the  Hyacinthia,  at  which  the  Spartan  damsels  were 
seen  dancing  in  KavaBpa  (ornamented  cars  peculiar  to 
the  coimtry,  which  were  also  used  in  the  procession 
to  the  temple  of  Helen  at  Therapne),  and  racing  on 
horseback  in  the  midst  of  assembled  multitudes*. 
Accordingly  the  beauty  of  her  women,  the  most 
beautiful  in  all  Greece^,  was  at  Sparta  more  than 
any  other  town,  an  object  of  general  admiration, 
in  a  nation  where  beauty  of  form  was  particularly 
felt  and  esteemed  ^ 

2.  Two  things  were  however  requisite  as  an  i!k| 
troduction  and  preparation  to  marriage  at  Sparta, 
first,  betrothing  on  the  part  of  the  father  "* ;  secondly, 
the  seizure  of  the  bride.  The  latter  was  clearly  an 
ancient  national  custom,  founded  on  the  idea  that 


s  Plutarch  Lycurg.  14.  coinp. 
Welcker  ad  Alcman.  fragm.  p. 
10. 

^  VI.  61,  65. 

*  Polycrates  ap.  Athen.  IV. 
p.  139  F.  Xenoph.  Ages.  8.  7. 
with  Casaubon's  restoration 
from  Plutarch  Ages.  19.  He- 
sychius  in  KavraBfta,  £u8tathiu8 
ad  n.  XXIV.  p.  1344.  44. 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  413. 

^  \xuctfkufiOpifpf  rt  ywaoca  in 
the   oracle;    and  how,  in  the 


Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  the 
Athenian  women  admire  the 
lusty  and  vigorous  beauty  of 
Lampito.  comp.  Athep.  XIII. 
p.  609  B. 

*  Heracl.  Lembus  ap.  Athen. 
XIII.  p.  566  A. 

™  If  the  feither  and  grandfsi- 
ther  died»  the  right,  even  in 
Doric  states,  e.  g.  in  Cyrene, 
passed  to  the  brothers,  Plu- 
tarch Mul.  Vitr.  p.  303.  Po- 
lysn.  VIII.  4T. 
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the  young  woman  could  not  surrender  her  freedom 
and  virgin  purity,  unless  compelled  by  the  violence 
of  the  stronger  sex.  They  married,  says  Plutarch, 
by  ravishing.  The  bridegroom  brought  the  young 
virgin,  having  carried  her  off  from  the  chorus  of 
maidens  or  elsewhere,  to  the  bride's  maid,  who  cut 
short  her  hair,  and  left  her  lying  in  a  man's  dress 
and  shoes,  without  a  light,  on  a  bed  of  rushes,  imtil 
the  bridegroom  returned  from  the  public  banquet, 
carried  the  bride  to  the  nuptial  couch,  and  unloosed 
her  girdle".  And  this  intercourse  was  for  some 
time  carried  on  clandestinely,  till  the  man  brought 
his  wife,  and  frequently  her  mother,  into  his  house. 
That  this  usage  was  retained  to  the  last  days  of 
Sparta  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
young  wife  of  Panteus  was  still  in  the  house  of  her 
parents,  and  remained  there,  when  he  went  with 
Cleomenes  to  Eg}^t  ^.  A  similar  custom  must  have 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where  we  find,  that  the  young 
persons  who  were  dismissed  at  the  same  time  from 
the  Agele,  were  immediately  married,  but  did  not 
till  some  time  after  introduce  their  wives  into  their 
own  house  P.     The  children  born  before  this  took 


n  Plutarch  Lycui^.  15.  Lac. 
Apophth.  p.  324.  Xen.  de  Rep. 
Lac.  I.  5.  The  account  of  Her- 
mippus  in  Athenaeus  XIII.  p. 
555  C.  is  absurdly  disfigured, 
l^e  same  is  true  of  Hagnon, 
ibid.  Xm.  p.  602  E.  This  ex- 
plains  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus VI.  65.,  that  Demaratus 
obtained  possession  of  Percalus 
the  daughter  of  Chilon»  who 
was  betrothed  to  Leotychides, 
by  previously  carrying  her  away 


by  force,  ipBda-ai  ofyirdtrat.  In 
later  times,  whoever  ravished 
a  virgin  at  Sparta  (as  also  at 
Delphi,  Heliodorus  IV.  p.  269.) 
was  punished  with  death,  Xe- 
noph.  Ephes.  V.  i.  and  com- 
pare Marcellinus  on  Hermo- 
genes,  although  this  account 
does  not  belong  to  the  age  of 
which  we  treat. 

°  Plutarch.  Cleom.  38. 

p  Strabo  X.  p.  482  D.  fh>m 
E^horus.  • 
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place  were  probably  called  vapOeviat^;  they  were  in 
general  considered  in  all  respects  equal  to  those  bom 
at  home ;  but  in  the  first  Messenian  war  particular 
circumstances  seem  to  have  made  it  impossible  to 
provide  them  with  lots  of  land*";  and  hence  they 
became  the  founders  of  Tarentum ". 

3.  The  age  of  marriage  was  fixed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  western  nations  much  later  than  at  a 
subsequent  period  by  those  of  the  east.  Following 
the  former,  the  laws  of  Sparta  did  not  allow  women 
of  too  tender  an  age  to  be  disposed  of  in  marriage. 
The  women  were  generally  those  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  youthful  vigour  *  (called  in  Rhodes  avSeo-ny- 
ptdh^) ",  and  for  the  men,  about  the  age  of  thirty  was 
esteemed  the  most  proper,  as  we  find  in  Hesiod^ 
Plato  > ,  and  even  Aristotle.  Public  actions  might 
however  be  brought  against  those  who  married  too 
late  iypouf)^  ixf/iyofjiiov),  to  which  those  also  were  liable 
who  had  entered  into  unsuitable  marriages  {ypoup^ 


^  According  to  Hesychius. 
Homer.  II.  XVI.  i8o.  calls  Eu- 

doxus  a  irapOivios,  rhv  h'uert  x^P^ 
jcoA^  HoXvfiriXrj,  Which  I  explain 
thus :  "  she  produced  him  in 
**  the  chorus"  i.  e.  while  she 
yet  belonged  to  the  oycX^  of 
the  virgins.  The  passage  is 
quoted  by  Dio  Chrysost.  Or. 
VII.  p.  273.,  who  also  speaks 
of  the  Lacedemonian  wap^tviiu, 

'  Justin.  III.  4.  NulU  pater 
existehat  cujus  in  patrimonium 
successio  speraretur. 

*  Book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  13.  The 
common  narrative  of  Ephorus 
is  repeated  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  and  is  evidently 
invented   to   account  for   the 


name  Uap&tviai,  which  Antio- 
chus  declines  to  explain. 

'  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  I.  6.  Plu- 
tarch Lye.  15.  Comp.  Num.  4. 
Lac.  Apophth.  p.  224. 

"  Hesychius  in  v. 

«  Op.  et  Di.  695. 

y  Leg.  VIII.  p.  785.  Ari- 
stotle indeed  (Polit.  VII.  16.) 
gives  37  years  as  the  most 
fitting  time  for  marriage  in  a 
man;  which  number  Larcher 
(Chronologic  d'Herodote)  has  no 
reason  to  suppose  borrowed 
from  the  laws  of  Laconia.  The 
Troezenians  were  forbidden  by 
the  oracle  from  makine  early 
marriages,  Aristot.  Pol.  VII. 
14.  4. 
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KaK(rfaii.iov)i    and    those   who    remained    unmarried 
{ypouffti  ayafucv)^.     It  is  well  known  that  these  laws 
have  been  blamed  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, and  even  a  profanation   of  the  rite  of 
marriage:  but  these  censors  should  have  remem- 
bered that  they  were  judging  those  institutions  by 
principles  which  the  foimders  of  them  would  not 
have  recognized.    For  the  Spartans  considered  mar- 
riage, not  as  a  private  relation^  about  which  the 
state  had  little  or  no  interest,  but  as  a  public  insti- 
tution^ in  order  to  rear  up  a  strong  and  healthy  pro- 
geny to  the  nation.     In  Solon's  legislation  marriage 
was  also  placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  state, 
and  an  action  for  not  marrying  {ypoKpij  aryafjJov^ 
though  merely  as  a  relic  of  antiquity,  existed  at 
Athens.   It  is  nevertheless  true  that  marriage,  espe- 
cially in  Sparta,  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  viewed 
with  a  primitive  simplicity,  which  shocks  the  feel- 
ings of  more  refined  ages,  as  the  peculiar  object  of 
matrimony  was  never  kept  out  of  sight.     Leonidas, 
when  despatched  to  Thermopylae,  is  said  to  have  left 
as  a  legacy  to  his  wife  Gorgo  the  maxim.  Marry 
nobly y  and  produce  a  noble  qffispring^;    and  when 
Acrotatus  had  fought  bravely  in  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus,  the  women  followed  him  through  the  town, 
and  some  of  the  older  ones  shouted  after  him,  "  Gro,  A- 
"  crotatus,  enjoy  yourself  with  Chelidonis,  and  beget 

*  See  Flutfirch  Lye.  15.  Ly-  to  whom  every  man  denied  his 

sand.i3.,deAmoreprol.2.Lac.  daughter,   were  punished   for 

ApophUi.  p.  223.    Pollux  III.  not  marrying.  Xen.  Rep.  Lac. 

48.  Vin.  40.    Stobseus  Serm.  9.  5. 
65.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom.  II.         «  Pollux  VIII.  40. 
p.    182.    compare    Schlager's         ^  Plutarch  de  Herod.   Ma- 

Prsefat.  ad  Dissertat.  Helmst.  lign.32.p.  321.  Lac.  Apophth. 

1744.  p.  10.    It  is  most  singu-  p.  216.  fragm.  p.  355. 
lar  that  the  cowards  (r/xo-ovrcr) 
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"  valiant  sons  for  Sparta^."  Hence  we  may  perceive 
the  reason  why  in  various  cases  ^  (such  as  are  known 
to  us  have  been  mentioned  above*)  Lycurgus  not 
only  allowed,  but  enjoined  the  marriage  duties  to  be 
transferred  to  another;  always  however  providing 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  union  should  be  for 
a  certain  time  sacrificed  to  that  which  the  Doric  race 
considered  as  of  higher  importance,  viz.  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  family.  That  these  cases,  however,  were 
so  defined  by  custom,  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for 
the  effects  of  caprice  or  passion,  is  evident  from  the 
infrequency  of  adultery  at  Sparta^:  but  the  above 
aim  justified  even  king  Anaxandridas,  when,  con- 
trary to  all  national  customs,  he  cohabited  with  two 
wives  ^,  who  lived  without  doubt  in  separate  houses. 
To  marry  foreign  women  was  certainly  forbidden  to 
all  Spartans,  and  to  the  Heraclidse  by  a  separate 
rhetra^;  contrary  to  the  custom  in  other  Grecian 
towns,  especially  Athens,  whose  princes  in  early 
times,  as  Megacles,  Miltiades,  &c.  frequently  con- 
tracted marriages  with  foreigners. 

4.  The  domestic  relation  of  the  wife  to  her  hus- 


«  Plutarch  Pyrrh.  28. 

*^  Ka\  iroXKa  }ikv  rouLvra  crw* 

fX^P^h  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  I.  9. 
I^ter  writers  often  give  fabu- 
lous accounts  of  this  point, 
particularly  Theodoretus  Grsec. 
Affinit.  9. 

*  Book  III.  ch.  10.  §.  4. 

^  See  the  saying  of  Geradates 
in  Plutarch  Lye.  15.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  225.  comp.  Justin, 
in.  3.  The  v6eoi  in  Xen.  Hell. 
V.  3.  9.,  who  were  a  separate 
class,  but  shared  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Spartans,  proba- 
bly were  composed  of  a  mix- 


tiure  of  different  ranks,  and 
certainly  were  not  the  offspring 
of  a  regular  tf^t^prvm.  At  Rhodes, 
accordmg  to  Schol.  Eurip.  Al- 
cest  992,  the  v66oi  were  called 
fiaarpd^ivoi,  i.  e.  those  who  at 
a  public  scrutiny  (called  at  A- 
thens  dto^f^i^tf)  were  rejected 
from  the  list  of  citizens.  The 
investigation  was  perhaps  con- 
ducted by  the  fuiarpoi,  Hesych. 
in  V.  comp.  Harpoerat.  in  fuio-- 

Trjp€£, 

8  Herod.  V.  39,  40. 
^  Plutarch  Agid.  1 1 . 
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band  among  the  Dorians  was  in  general  the  same 
as  that  of  the  ancient  western  nations,  described  by 
Homer  as  universal  among  the  Greeks,  and  which 
existed  at  Rome  till  a  late  period ;  the  only  differ- 
ence being,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  custom  were 
preserved  by  the  Dorians  more  strictly  than  else- 
where. It  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  habits 
of  the  Ionic  Athenians,  with  whom  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  Greece  was  almost  entirely  supplanted  by 
that  of  the  east  '\  Amongst  the  lonians  of  Asia,  the 
woman  (as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus  ^)  shared 
indeed  the  bed,  but  not  the  table  of  her  husband ; 
she  dared  not  call  him  by  his  name,  but  addressed 
him  with  the  title  of  lord,  and  lived  secluded  in  the 
interior  of  the  house :  on  this  model  the  most  im- 
portant relations  between  man  and  wife  had  been  re- 
gulated at  Athens.  But  amongst  the  Dorians  of 
Sparta,  the  wife^  was  honoured  by  her  husband 
with  the  title  of  mistress  (ScWo/va)"*,  (a  gallantry  be- 
longing to  the  north  of  Greece,  and  also  practised  by 
the  Thessalians  '^),  which  was  used  neither  ironically 
nor  unmeaningly.     Nay,  so  strange  did  the  import- 


'  The  history  of  women  in 
the  heroic  age  has  been  bet- 
ter treated  by  Lenz,  than  by 
Meiners  in  his  Geschichte  dee 
WeiblichenGeschleckts;  although 
even  he  has  many  prejudices, 
e.  g.  that  women  are  always 
improved  by  education,  the  re- 
verse of  which  was  the  case  in 
Greece.  Lenz  (p.  64.)  cor- 
rectly remarks,  that  in  Homer 
the  manners  of  unmarried  are 
represented  as  less  restrained 
than  those  oi  married  women ; 
although  their  intercourse  with 
men  was  more  free  than  among 


the  Dorians.  Comp.  p.  143. 

^  1. 146. 

^  Though  she  lived  in  the  in-' 
terior  of  die  house,  as  is  proved 
by  the  Doric  term  for  a  wife, 
fxt<r6dofjM :  see  Hesych.  in  oiiurtf, 
Theocrit.  Id.  XVIII.  28.  and 
compare  the  sayings  of  Aregeus 
in  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth.  p. 
198.  of  Euboidas,  p.  205.  and 
of  the  Lacedsemonian  woman, 
p.  262.  who  being  asked  what 
she  understood,  answered,  td 
oUclv  ohmv, 

"  Plutarch.  Lye.  14. 

"Vol.  I.  p.  5. 
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ance  which  the  Lacedaemonian  women  enjoyed,  and 
the  influence  which  they  exercised  as  the  managers 
of  their  household,  and  mothers  of  families,  appear 
to  the  Greeks,  at  a  time  when  the  prevalence  of 
Athenian  manners  prevented  a  due  consideration  for 
national  customs,  that  Aristotle  ^  supposed  Lycurgus 
to  have  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  regulate 
the  life  of  women  as  he  had  that  of  the  men ;  and 
the  Spartans  were  frequently  censured  for  submitting 
to  the  yoke  of  their  wives  p.  Nevertheless  Alcman, 
generally  a  great  admirer  of  the  beauty  of  Lacedae- 
monian women,  could  say,  ^^  It  becomes  a  man  to  say 
^'  much,  and  a  woman  to  rejoice  at  all  she  hears  ^." 
In  accusing  the  women  of  Sparta,  however,  for  not  es- 
sentially assisting  their  coimtry  in  times  of  necessity, 
Aristotle  has  in  the  first  place  required  of  them  a 
duty  which  even  in  Sparta  lay  out  of  their  sphere, 
and  in  the  second  place,  his  assertion  has  been  suffi- 
ciently contradicted  by  the  events  of  a  subsequent 
period,  in  the  last  days  of  Sparta,  which  acquired  a 
surprising  lustre  from  female  valour  ^.  On  the  whole, 
however,  little  as  the  Athenians  esteemed  their  own 


°  Polit.  II.  6.  8.  and  in  Plu- 
tarch Lye.  14.  At  that  time 
moreover  the  manners  of  the 
Spartan  women  had  really  de- 
generated, and  a  considerable 
licence  (tivttns:)  prevailed,  Ari- 
stot.  Polit.  II.  6.  5.  Rat.  Leg. 
I-  P-  ^37-  Dion.  Hal.  Hist. 
Rom.  II.  24. 

P  Plutarch  Lye.  14.  Comp. 
Num.  3.  Aristotle  also  (Polit. 
II.  6,  7.)  speaks  of  their  influ- 
ence on  the  government  in  the 
time  of  the  ascendency  of 
Sparta ;  it  increased  still  more, 
when  a  large  part  of  the  landed 


property  fell  into  the  hands  of 
women.  The  singular  assertion 
of  iEUan  V.  H.  XII.  34.  that 
Pausanias  loved  his  wife,  has 
been  correctly  interpreted  by 
Kiihn  to  mean  a  too  great,  or 
uxorious  affection ;  and  so  like- 
wise Menelaus  appears  to  have 
been  represented,  see,  e.  g., 
Aristoph.  Lysist.  155. 

4  HoXXa  Xrycty  Hyvfi  difdpi,  yv- 
pauci  dc  irSuri  xoprji^o^*  fivgm.  13* 

ed.  Welcker.  comp.  fVanck's 
Tyrt«u8  p.  173  and  203. 
'  See,  e.  g.,  Plutarch  Cleom. 

38. 
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women,  they  involuntarily  revered  the  heroines  of 
Sparta,  such  as  Gorgo  the  wife  of  Leonidas,  Lam- 
pito  the  daughter  of  Leotychidas,  the  wife  of  Archi- 
damus  and  mother  of  Agis";  and  this  feeling  is 
sometimes  apparent  even  in  the  coarse  jests  of  Ari- 
stophanes. 

5.  How  this  indulgent  treatment  of  the  women 
among  the  Dorians  produced  a  state  of  opinion  en- 
tirely different  from  that  prevalent  at  Athens,  has 
been  intimated  above,  and  will  be  farther  explained 
hereafter.  In  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
while  among  the  lonians  women  were  merely  con- 
sidered in  an  inferior  and  sensual  light,  and  though 
the  MoMans  allowed  their  feelings  a  more  exalted 
tone,  as  is  proved  by  the  amatory  poetesses  of 
Lesbos ' ;  the  Dorians,  as  well  at  Sparta  as  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  were  almost  the  only  nation  who 
esteemed  the  higher  attributes  of  the  female  mind 
as  capable  of  cultivation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  consi- 
dering the  rights  and  duties  of  the  wife,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  above  pages,  to  apply  to  the  whole 
Doric  race,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  altera- 
tions introduced  into  different  towns,  particularly 
by  foreign  intercourse  and  luxury.  At  Corinth,  for 
instance,  the  institution  of  the  sacred  slaves  {Upohov^ 
Xqi)  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  probably  introduced 


■  Plato  Alcib.  I.  p.  41 .  Plin. 
H.  N.  VII.  41.  Compare  the 
saying  of  Gorgo  in  Flatarcb 
Lac.  Apophth.  p.  258. 

^  The  Boeotian  poetesses  how- 
ever, Corinna  and  Myrto,  and 
Diotima  the  Arcadian  (con- 
cerning whom  see  Frederick 
Schlegel>  Griechen  und  Roemer, 

VOL.  II. 


vol.  I.  p.  275.),  were  on  the 
rank  of  Doric  women;  al- 
though in  Boeotia  the  female 
sex  was  very  much  restricted, 
and  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  yvpai,Kov6ftM  (as 
under  the  apfidavvoi  at  Sparta, 
ch.  7.  §.  8.),  Plutarch  Solon. 
21. 
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from  Asia  Minor,  produced  a  most  prejudicial  effect 
on  the  morals  of  that  city,  and  made  it  the  ancient 
and  great  resort  of  courtesans". 

6.  Having  now  considered  the  personal  relations 
between  the  sexes,  we  next  come  to  those  depending 
on  difference  of  age ;  which,  from  the  Doric  prin- 
ciple of  the  elders  instructing  the  younger,  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  education^.  But  before  we 
enter  on  that  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 
of  a  connexion  (termed  by  the  Greeks  vcuiepacrria), 
which,  so  long  as  it  was  regulated  by  the  ancient 
Doric  principles,  to  be  recognised  both  in  the  Cretan 
laws  and  those  of  Lycurgus,  had  great  influence 
on  the  instruction  of  youth.  We  will  first  state 
the  exact  circumstances  of  this  relation,  and  then 
make  some  general  remarks  on  it ;  but  without  ex- 
amining it  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  which  does  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

At  Sparta  the  party  loving  was  called  elawnXa^y, 


"  See  book  II.  ch.  lo.  §.7. 
Aristoph.  Lys.  90.  Flut.  149. 
et  Schol.  Suidas  in  ir<upai  Ko- 
pufB.  and  x^tpof  •  Pollux  IX.  6. 
75.  KopivSidlfO'Scu  t6  fAoarpa- 
ntv€iv  fj  iralpttv  (see  book  I. 
ch.  8.  §.  3.)  Eustath.  ad  II. 
p.  290.  23.  ed.  Rom.  and  Ana- 
creon  XXXII.  10.  whose  poems 
are  of  the  Achaean  or  Roman 
time.  Compare  also  the  Koptv- 
Bia  K6p7f  in  Plato  de  Rep.  p. 
404  D.  KopiuBia  iraU  Eurip. 
Sciron.  ap.  Poll.  X.  7.  25.  cf. 
IX.  6.  75.  and  Hemsterhuis, 
and  the  proverb  in  Suidas 
(XIV.  81.  Schott.)  Plutarch 
Ptov.  Al.  92.  oKpoKopufBi  foucas 
XoipoiroXi^ciir.  Compare  Jacobs 
in  the  Attisches  Museum,  vol. 


II.  part  III.  p.  137.  Scheibel 
zur  Kentniss  der  Alien  Welt, 
vol.  I.  p.  177. — ^The  women  of 
Sicyon  were,  according  to  the 
/Sior  *EXXador  of  Dicsearchus, 
exceedingly  graceful  in  their 
carriage. 

*  Plutarch  Lycurg.  17.  Dio- 
nys.  Hal.  XX.  2.  ed.  Mai.  Old 
men  could  punish  persons  con- 
ducjting  themselves  improperly 
(aMMTfiot/in-cr)  by  Striking  them 
with  their  sticks. 

7  %ltnrvijkas  is  probably  the 
genuine  form;  see  Callim. 
Fragm.  169.  ed.  Bentl.  Ety- 
mol.  Mag.  p.  43.  34.  p.  306. 
24.  Gudian.  p.  23..  2.  Orion, 
p.  617.  49.  'BXmnnikoi  is  used 
by  Theocritus  Id.  XII.  13. 
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and  his  affection  was  termed  a  breathing  in^  or  m- 
spiring  (c/erwciv');  which  expresses  the  pure  and 
mental  connexion  between  the  two  persons,  and  cor- 
respcmds  with  the  name  of  the  other,  viz.  ana^^ 
i.  e.  listener  or  hearer.  Now  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  practice  for  every  youth  of  good  character 
to  have  his  lover  ^ ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
well-educated  man  was  bound  by  custom  to  be  the 
lover  of  some  youth  ^.  Instances  of  thia  connexion 
are  fiimished  by  several  of  the  royal  family  of 
Sparta ;  thus  Agesilaus,  while  he  still  belonged  to 
the  herd  (ayekvi)  of  youths,  was  the  hearer  (ana^)  of 
Lysander^,  and  himself  had  in  his  turn  also  a  hearer 
{atra^^) ;  his  son  Archidamus  was  the  lover  of  the 
son  of  Sphodrias,  the  noble  Cleonymus  ^ ;  Cleomenes 
the  Third  was  when  a  young  man  the  hearer  of 
Xenaresfif,  and  later  in  life  the  lover  of  the  brave 
Panteus*'.  The  connexion  usually  originated  from 
the  proposal  of  the  lover ;  yet  it  was  necessary  that 
the  listener  should  accept  him  from  real  affection. 


*  iElian  V,  H.  III.  12.  'E^- 
vturBai  is  the  word  used  by 
Plutarch  Cleom.  3. 

•  VoL  I.  p.  5.  Compare 
Etymol.  Magn.  p.  43.  31.  Gu- 
dian.  ubi  sap,  *A€tTTis  was  used 
by  Aristophanes  $  see  Bekker's 
Anecd.  p.  348.  Tzetzes  ad  Ly- 
cophr.  459,  and  dtras  by  Al- 
ceeus  ap.  Athen.  p.  430  D. 
Alcman  also  called  young  wo- 
men in  love  dtrtas  K6paf;  see 
Schneider's  Lexicon  in  v.  and 
Etymol.  Gudian.  p.  23.  3  ;  also 
the  Lexicon  vocum  peregrina- 
rum  in  Valpy's  edition  of  Ste- 
phen's Thesaurus,    part  XH. 

p.  492. 


^  Servius  ad  Mn.  X.  325. 
adeo  ut  Cicero  dicat  in  libris  de 
re  publico  (p.  280.  Mai.)  oppro- 
briofuiase  adukscentibus  si  ama- 
tores  non  haberent, 

^  iEHan  III.  10. 

^  Plutarch  Ages.  2.  Lysand. 
22. 

^  Plutarch  Ages.  13.  Reg. 
Apophth.  p.  128.  Lac.  Apo- 
phth.  p.  177. 

^  Xenoph.  Hell.  V.  4.  25. 

K  Plutarch  Cleom.  3 . 

*»  lb.  c.  37. — ^The  youth  of 
Argilus,  loved  by  Pausanias, 
cannot  be  mentioned  among 
these,  Thuc.  L  132.  Nepos 
Pausan.  4. 

X  2 
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as  a  regard  to  the  riches  of  the  proposer  was  consi- 
dered very  disgraceful*:  sometimes  however  it  hap- 
pened that  the  proposal  originated  from  the  other 
party  ^.  The  connexion  appears  to  have  been  very 
intimate  and  faithful;  and  was  recognised  by  the 
state.  If  his  relations  were  absent,  the  youth  might 
be  represented  in  the  public  assembly  by  his  lover  * : 
in  battle  too  they  stood  near  one  another,  where 
their  fidelity  and  affection  were  often  shewn  till 
death "' ;  while  at  home  the  youth  was  constantly 
under  the  eyes  of  his  lover,  who  was  to  him  as  it 
were  a  model  and  pattern  of  life  " ;  which  explains 
why,  for  many  faults,  particularly  for  want  of  am- 
bition, the  lover  could  be  punished  instead  of  the 
listener®. 

7.  This  ancient  national  custom  prevailed  with 
still  greater  force  in  Crete ;  which  island  was  hence 
by  many  persons  considered  as  the  original  seat  of 
the  connexion  in  question  p.  Here  too  it  was  dis- 
graceful for  a  well-educated  youth  to  be  without  a 
lover  ^ ;  and  hence  the  party  loved  was  termed  xXei- 
w^S  the  praised;  the  lover  being  simply  called  <f>i» 
X-fjfTwp.  It  appears  that  the  youth  was  always  car- 
ried away  by  force*,  the  intention  of  the  ravisher 


*  iEUan  V.  H.  III.  lo. 

Md.  III.   12. 

'  Plutarch  Lye.  25 

«"  Xen.  Hell.  IV.  8.  39.  Plu- 
tarch Reg.  Apophth.  quoted  in 
note  *,  p.  307. 

"  See  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth. 
p.  209.     In  ficeotia  aUo  aviip 

Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  2.  12. 

°  Plutarch  Lycurg.  18.  ifi- 
lian  V.  H.  III.  10. 


P  Athen.  XIII.  p.  601  E. 
p.  602  F.  from  Timaeus,  He- 
raclid.  Pont.  3.  Heyne  ad  A- 
pollod.  III.  I.  2.  Kp^rcr  cfMM-c- 
Kw-arok,  together  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  Boeotians, 
Plutarch  Amator.  17.  p.  37. 

**  Athen.  XV.  p.  782  E. 

^  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  X.  p. 
483.  Hesychius  in  <^iX^o>/). 

**  Ephorus  ubi  sup.  Compare 
Plutarch  de  Educ.  14. 
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being  previously  communicated  to  the  relations,  who 
however  took  no  measures  of  precaution,  and  only 
made  a  feigned  resistance ;  except  when  the  ravisher 
appeared,  either  in  family  or  talent,  unworthy  of  the 
youth.  The  lover  then  led  him  away  to  his  apart- 
ment {avipeiov)^  and  afterwards,  with  any  chance  com- 
panions, either  to  the  mountains  or  to  his  estate. 
Here  they  remained  two  months  (the  period  pre- 
scribed by  custom),  which  were  passed  chiefly  in 
hunting  together.  After  this  time  had  expired,  the 
lover  dismissed  the  youth,  and  at  his  departure  gave 
him,  according  to  custom,  an  ox,  a  military  dress, 
and  brasen  cup,  with  other  things ;  and  frequently 
these  gifts  were  increased  by  the  friends  of  the  ra- 
visher*. The  youth  then  sacrificed  the  ox  to  Jupi- 
ter, with  which  he  gave  a  feast  to  his  companions : 
and  now  he  stated  how  he  had  been  pleased  with 
his  lover;  and  he  had  complete  liberty  by  law  to 
punish  any  insult  or  disgraceful  treatment.  It  de- 
pended now  on  the  choice  of  the  youth  whether  the 
connexion  should  be  broken  off  or  not.  If  it  was 
kept  up,  the  companion  in  arms  (irapa^rran^^),  as  the 
youth  was  then  called,  wore  the  military  dress 
which  had  been  given  him;  and  fought  in  battle 
next  his  lover,  inspired  with  double  valour  by  the 
gods  of  war  and  love,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  Cretans  ^ ;  and  even  in  man's  age  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  first  place  and  rank  in  the  course, 
and  certain  insignia  worn  about  the  body. 


^  Ephorus   and    Heraclides  Concerning  the  cup,  see  Her- 

Ponticus.  Arms  were  in  Crete,  monax  ap.  Athen.  XI.  p.  502  B. 

according  to  Nicolaus  Damas-  "  i£lian  V.  H.  III.  9.  comp. 

cenus,   tibe    most    honourable  N.  A.  IV.  i. 
present  that  could  be  made. 
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Institutions^  so  systematic  and  regular  as  these, 
did  not  indeed  exist  in  any  Doric  state  except  Crete 
and  Sparta;  but  the  feelings  on  which  they  were 
founded  seem  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Do- 
rians. The  love  of  Philolaus,  a  Corinthian  of  the 
family  of  the  Bacchiadae,  and  the  lawgiver  of 
Thebes,  and  of  Diodes  the  Olympic  conqueror, 
lasted  until  death;  and  even  their  graves  were 
turned  towards  one  another,  in  token  of  their  af- 
fection ' :  and  another  person  of  the  same  name  was 
honoured  in  Megara,  as  a  noble  instance  of  Self-de^ 
votion  for  the  object  of  his  love^. 

8.  It  is  indeed  clear  that  a  custom  of  such  general 
prevalence  cannot  have  originated  from  any  acci- 
dental impression  or  train  of  reasoning;  but  must 
have  been  founded  on  feelings  natural  and  peculiar 
to  the  whole  Doric  race.  Now  that  the  affection  of 
the  lover  was  not  entirely  mental,  and  that  a  plea- 
sure in  beholding  the  beauty  and  vigour,  the  manly 
activity  and  exercises*  of  the  youth  was  also  pre- 
sent, I  readily  grant.  But  it  is  a  very  different 
question,  whether  this  custom,  universally  prevalent 
both  in  Crete  and  Sparta,  followed  by  the  noblest 
men,  by  the  legislators  encouraged  with  all  care, 
and  having  so  powerful  an  influence  on  education, 
was  identical  with  the  vice  to  which  in  its  name 
and  outward  form  it  is  so  nearly  allied. 

Let  it  be  well  weighed,  and  let  us  be  careful  of 
casting  so  black  a  stain  on  a  large  portion  of  man- 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  II.  9.  6,  7.       Tusc.   Quest.  IV.  34.   comp. 
y    Aristoph.    Acham.    774.     Boeckh  ad  Leg.  p.  106.)  this 

Theocrit.    Id.    XII.    a 8.    and  practice    originated    from    the 

SchoL  gymnastic  exercises ;  a  suppo^ 

*  According  to  Plato  and  sition  probably  not  true  in  Uiis 
Cicero    (Leg.    I.    p.  636    B.  genend  sense. 
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kind,  before,  with  Aristotle,  we  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative ;  who  not  only  takes  the  fact 
as  certain,  but  even  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that 
the  custom  was  instituted  by  Lycurgus  as  a  check  to 
population  \  Is  it,  I  ask,  likely  that  so  horrible  a 
crime,  not  practised  in  secret,  but  publicly  acknow- 
ledged and  countenanced  by  the  state,  not  confined 
to  a  few  individuals,  but  common  for  centuries  to 
the  whole  people,  should  really  have  existed,  and 
this  in  the  race  of  all  the  Greeks,  the  most  distin- 
guished for  its  healthy,  temperate,  and  even  ascetic 
habits?  These  inconsistencies  must  be  reconciled*', 
these  difficulties  solved,  before  we  can  receive  the 
testimony  even  of  Aristotle  himself. 

I  will  now  offer  what  appears  to  me  the  most 
probable  view  of  this  question.  The  Dorians  seem 
in  early  times  to  have  considered  an  intimate  friend- 
ship and  connexion  between  males  as  necessary  for 
their  proper  education.  But  the  objection  which 
would  have  presented  itself  in  a  later  age,  viz.  the 
liability  to  abuse  of  such  a  habit,  had  then  no  exist- 
ence, as  has  been  already  remarked  by  a  learned 
writer^.     And,  hence  they  saw  no  disadvantage  to 


»  Polit.  II.  7.  5. — It  is  how- 
ever true  of  Athens  only,  and 
not  of  the  Dorians,  that  the 
love  of  the  male  supplied  the 
place  of  that  of  the  female 
sex. 

^  [Sismondi  however  remarks 
of  Florence,  that  tV  est  Strange 
qu'un  vice  aussi  honteux  se  fUt 
ffSn^alement  rSpandu  dans  une 
rSpuhlique  qui,  sous  tons  les  au^ 
tres  rapports,  nous  par dtt  austdre 
et  vertueuse.  Rdpubliques  Itali- 
ennes,  torn.  III.  p.  182.  note.] 


^  Knight  on  the  Symbolical 
Language  of  Ancient  Mytho- 
logy, §.  86.  *•  Such  prepos- 
"  terous  appetites,  though  but 
"  too  observable  in  all  the 
"  later  ages  of  Greece,  appear 
"  to  have  been  wholly  un- 
"  known  to  the  simplicity  of 
"  the  ^arly  times ;  they  never 
"  being  once  noticed  either  in 
"  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  or 
"  the  K^ii^ne  poem  of  He- 
"  siod ; '  and  compare  his  note 
on  Horn.  IL  p\  691.    Confe« 
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counterbalance  the  advantages  which  they  promised 
themselves  in  the  unrestrained  intercourse  which 
would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  new  insti- 
tution. It  is  also  true,  that  the  manners  of  simple 
and  primitive  nations  generally  have  and  need  less 
restraint  than  those  whom  a  more  general  inter- 
course and  the  greater  facility  of  concealment  have 
forced  to  enact  prohibitory  laws.  This  view  is  in 
fact  confirmed  by  the  declaration  of  Cicero,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  brought  the  lover  into  the  closest 
relation  with  the  object  of  his  love,  and  that  every 
sign  of  affection  was  permitted  prater  stuprum  ^ ; 
for  although  in  the  times  of  the  corruption  of  man- 
ners this  proximity  would  have  been  attended  with 
the  most  dangerous  consequences,  in  early  times  it 
never  would  have  been  permitted,  if  any  pollution 
had  been  apprehended  from  it.  And  we  know  from 
another  source  that  this  stuprum  was  punished  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  most  severely,  viz.  with  banish- 
ment or  death  ^.     It  may  be  moreover  added,  that 


derates  in  arms  are  called 
'Ax<XX^iiM  ^iXoi  in  the  beautiful 
Fragment  of  ^olian  lyric  po- 
etry, attributed  to  Theocritus, 
XXVIII.  34.  Comp.  Arrian. 
Peripl.  Pont.  p.  23. 

^  Cicero  de  Rep.  IV.  4.  La- 
cedamofUi  ipsi  cum  omnia  con-' 
cedunt  in  amore  juvenum  prater 
stuprum,  tenui  sane  muro  dissm- 
piunt  id  quod  excipiunt :  corn- 
plexus  enim  concubitusque  per- 
mittunt. 

<>iElian  V.  H.  III.  12.  On 
account  of  this  provisiob  the 
Lacedflemonian  law  is  called 
iroiiciXof  by  Plato  Sympos.  p. 
182.  The  purity  of  the  Lace- 
deemonian  custom  b  also  at- 


tested by  Xenophon,  the  best 
authority  on  Doric  manners. 
£c  rtr  iratbhi  av^wrot  6p€y6fitvo£ 
ffMPtit),  (AfTxitrrov  T<niTO  B^is  (6 
AvKovpyof)  eiroivfa-tv  iv  liaKthcd- 
fjLovt  fufdiv  ffTTOv  epaarraf  iraiducwv 
mrfx^<r6tu  fj  yovtis  naid^av  fj  koI 
ad«X(^y  cir  afppodio'ui  aitixovriu, 

de  Rep.  Lac.  2.  13  ;  and  see 
Schneider's  note.  Plato  how- 
ever has  a  different  opinion  of 
it.  Leg.  I.  p.  638.  VIII.  p.  836. 
The  Cretan  fell  into  worse  re- 
pute than  the  Lacedaemonian 
custom,  Plutarch  de  £duc.  14. 
Both  howerer  are  praised  as 
equally  innocent  by  Maximus 
Tyrius  Diss.  X.  p.  113.  The 
suspicions  thrown  upon  it  are 
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this  pure  connexion  was  encouraged  by  the  Doric 
principle  of  taking  the  education  from  the  hands  of 
parents,  and  introducing  boys  in  early  youth  to  a 
wider  society  than  their  home  could  afford  ^. 


CHAP.  V. 

Mental  and  bodily  training  in  Sparta  and  other  Doric 

states. 

1.  The  education  of  the  youth  (v€oWa)^  in  the 
ancient  Doric  states  of  Sparta  and  Crete,  was  con- 
ducted, as  might  be  supposed,  on  a  very  artificial 
system:  indeed,  the  great  niunber  of  classes  into 
which  the  boys  and  youths  were  distributed,  would 
itself  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  For  since  this  se- 
paration could  not  have  been  made  without  some 
aim,  each  class,  we  may  conjecture,  was  treated  in 
some  way  different  from  the  rest,  the  whole  forming 
a  complete  scale  of  mental  or  bodily  acquirements. 

Whether  a  new-born  infant  should  be  preserved 
or  not,  was  decided  in  Lacedaemon  by  the  state,  i.  e. 
a  council  composed  of  the  elders  of  the  family  s. 


perhaps  to  be  entirely  traced 
to  the  Attic  comic  poets ;  thus 
Eupolis  ap.  Athen.  I.  p.  17  D. 
Hesych.  et  al.  Lexicog.  in  Kv- 
trdkoKw  and  \aK»vll€Uf.  Comp. 
Suidas  and  Apostolius  XI.  73. 
AoKtufucov  Tp6irop  ir€paw€iv. 

^  On  the  subject  of  this  last 
part  generally,  see  Meiners' 
Miscellaneous  Philosophical 
Writings,  vol.  I.  p.  61 .  and  His- 
tory of  the  Female  Sex,  vol.  I. 
p.  321.  Herder's  Thoughts  on 
the  Philosophy  of  History, 
Works,  voL  V.  p.  173.  Since 
the  first    publication   of   this 


work,  the  view  of  the  above 
question  taken  in  the  text  has 
been  approved  by  Jacobs,  Mis- 
cellaneous Works  III.  Leben 
und  Kunst  der  Alten  II.  (1829) 
pp.  212.  sqq. 

^  Lucian.  Anach.  38.  ^Xvr 
v€o\ata  Theocr.  Idyl.  XVIII. 
24.  Comp.  D'Orville  ad  Cha^ 
rit.  p.  22.  Alberti  ad  Hesych. 
in  V. 

B  Plutarch  Lycui^.  16.  I 
have  written  family  instead  of 
tribe,  as  above,  book  III.  ch.  10. 
§.  2. 
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This  custom  was  not  by  any,  means  more  barbarous 
than  that  of  the  ancient  world  in  general,  which,  in 
earlier  times  at  least,  gave  the  father  full  power  over 
the  lives  of  his  children.  Here  we  may  perceive  the 
great  influence  of  the  community  over  the  education 
of  its  members,  which  should  not,  however,  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  all  connexion  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren was  dissolved,  or  the  dearest  ties  of  nature  torn 
asunder.  Even  Spartan  mothers  preserved  a  power 
over  their  sons  when  arrived  at  manhood,  of  which 
we  find  no  traces  in  the  rest  of  Greece.  Agesilaus 
riding  before  his  children  on  a  stick  ^  presents  a  true 
picture  of  the  education',  which  was  entrusted  entirely 
to  the  parents  ^  till  the  age  of  seven ;  at  which  period 
the  public  and  regular  education  {iywyiiy  commenced. 
This  was  in  strictness  enjoyed  only  by  the  sons  of 
Spartans  (woAin/^oi  vatie^)^^  and  the  mothaces  (slaves 
brought  up  in  the  family)  selected  to  share  their 
education;  sometimes  also  Spartans  of  half-blood 
were  admitted  "*.  This  education  was  one  chief  re- 
quisite for  a  free  citizen®;  whoever  refused  to  sub- 


**  The  philosopher  Archytas 
18  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of 
a  child's  rattle,  n-Xarc^,  Aristot. 
Polit.  VIII.  6. 1.  Apostol.  XVI. 

31. 

*  fUTvXka,  ^frxaroprprui  Hesy- 
chius. 

^  Plutarch  ubi  sup. 

1  Concerning  thiB  expression 
see  Plutarch  Ages.  i.    Cleom. 

II.  37.  Aa$c»viKfl  aywyfj  Polyb.  I. 
32.  also  Zonaras  and  Suidas. 
The  \vKo6py§to9  cryity^  >vas  in 
later  times  supplant^  by  the 
'AxalK^  irmd«Mr,  the  object  of 
which  was  utility,  Plutarch  Phi- 
lop.  i6.  comp.Piiusan.yil.  8.3. 


™  According  to  the  correct 
reading  in  Athen.  VI.  p.  271 
£.  These  are  the  same  as  ol 
4k  TTJs  ayuyrjs  iraidcr,  see  aboTC, 
p.  22.  note  ^.  From  the  ex- 
pression &S  ibf  teal  rh  tdta  ^cvroc- 
&iriv,  we  may  infer  that  the  fsi- 
thers  paid  the  expenses  of  edu- 
cation, which  was  observed  in 
book  III.  ch.  10.  §.  7. 

°  Xenoph.  HeUen.  V,  3.  9. 
T&v  cV  rfl  frdXci  koK&v  ovk  Sir€tpot, 
the  dtifioTucfi  aywy^  in  Polyb. 
XXV.  8. 1 .  is  an  inferior  degree. 

^  See  in  particular  Plutarch 
Lac.  Apophthegm,  p.  343. 
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mit  to  it  P,  suffered  a  partial  loss  of  his  rights ;  the 
immediate  heir  to  the  throne  was  the  only  person 
excepted  %  whilst  the  younger  sons  of  the  kings  were 
brought  up  in  the  herd  (ayixyj) ;  Leonidas  and  Age- 
silaus,  two  of  the  noblest  princes  of  Sparta,  sub- 
mitted when  boys  to  the  correction  of  their  masters. 
2.  From  the  twelfth  year '  upwards,  the  education 
of  boys  was  much  more  strict.  About  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  they  were  called  aihvvat ".  At 
the  expiration  of  his  eighteenth  year,  the  youth 
emerged  from  childhood,  the  first  years  of  this  new 
rank  being  distinguished  by  separate  terms  ^  During 

its  title :  see  above,  p.  294. 
note  ^,  Kvpfrmov  Aristoph.  Ly- 
sistr.  983.  Schol.  also  Suidas, 
Photius  iti  Kvpcdpia,  Hesych.  in 
v.  also  in  Kvpo-tov,  cKvpStucws, 
a-KvpBoKia,  comp.  Hesych.  in 
VKvOpa^  et  o-Kvp6aKias,  Phot,  in 
<rKvp&d»ia, 

<  In  the  second  year  after 
this  period  he  was  called  Eiren, 
before  it  Melleiren,  Plutarch. 
Lycurg.  17.  Etym.  Mag.  and 
Gloss.  Herodot.  in  ttpvjy,  He- 
sych. in  lpip€s,  Xpopws,  et  ftcXX/- 
pifv,  Hesychius  explains  tpa»€9 
by  &pxovrft,  biti>Kovr€s;  and  tU 
privditi  to  mean  Kparti,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Amomphft- 
retus,  Callicrates,  &c.»  the  Ipt" 
v€s  in  Herod.  IX.  85.  were 
certainly  not  youths,  but  com- 
manders, particularly  Amom- 
pharetus,  was  lochagus  of  the 
Pitanatan  lochus.  After  that 
same  period  he  was  called  Pto- 
teires,  Phot.  p.  105.  lan-it  irp»- 
T€ipas,  Hesych.   Korii   irpenijpas. 

It  appears  that  in  this  compo- 


P  Any  one  who  when  a  boy 
would  not  undergo  hard  la- 
bour, according  to  Xen.  Rep. 
Lac.  3.  3.  had  no  longer  any 
share  tS>v  koKAv,  i.  e.  the  remain- 
ing education  (rh  KoXa  in  Spar- 
ta ;  comp.  Xenoph.  Hellen. 
V.  4.  32.  and  above,  note"), 
and  became  MKtfjMt  in  the 
town,  not  opoios.  Plutarch. 
Inst.  Lac.  p.  252.  says  too  ge- 
nerally, that  "  any  one  who  did 
"  not  go  through  the  educa- 
tion lost  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship; which  conversely 
might  be  obtained  by  a 
stranger  who   submitted   to 

lv« 

4  Plutarch  Ages,  i . 

^  Plutarch  Lycurg.  1 6.  comp. 
above,  ch.  2.  §.  5. 

*  Photius  in  irwi^nfios,  where 
for  i&i  ^€Ka  read  ^fuecudcxa. 
Schneider  Lexicon  in  a-KoBpaf 
proposes  awrvpas ;  but  all  these 
were  in  the  Agelce.  More  ge- 
neral names  are  derived  from 
ii6po£,  e.  g.  jccD/MtXicricoc :  see  He- 
sych. in  V.     From  thence  the 


(< 


<( 


«( 


(« 


i« 


piece  of  Epilycus,  the  scene  of    sition  tiprfs  is  the  saide  word  as 
which  was  laid  at  Sparta,  had     tipi/u. 
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the  progress  from  the  condition  of  an  ephebus  to 
manhood,  the  young  Spartans  were  called  Sph^e- 
rets  ",  probably  because  their  chief  exercise  was  foot- 
ball, which  game  was  carried  on  with  great  emu- 
lation, and  indeed  resembled  a  battle  rather  than  a  di- 
version *.  In  their  nineteenth  year  they  were  sent 
out  on  the  crypteia  y,  at  twenty  they  served  in  the 
ranks,  their  duties  resembling  those  of  the  Tr^piwokot 
at  Athens.  Still  the  youths,  although  they  were 
now  admitted  to  the  public  banquets  ^,  remained  in 
the  divisions,  which  were  called  ayeXa/,  or  in  the 
Spartan  dialect  ^ovat  %  and  distributed  into  smaller 
troops  (called  t\ai^).  The  last  name  was  also  ap- 
plied to  a  troop  of  horse  ^,  and  is  one  amongst  seve- 
ral other  proofs  ^,  that,  in  early  times  at  least,  the 
exercise  of  riding  was  one  of  the  principal  occupa- 
tions of  the  youths  of  Sparta.  In  these  divisions,  all 
distinction  of  age  was  lost,  the  leaders  of  them  were 
taken  from  among  the  Irenes  *',  and  exercised  great 
powers  over  the  younger  members ;  for  the  use  of 
which  however  they  were  in  their  turn  responsible 
to  every  citizen  of  a  more  advanced  age  ^,  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  paidonomus,  a  magistrate  of  very  ex- 


^  Pausan.  III.  14.  6.  and  see 
Boeckh  Inscript. 

'  Siebelis  ad  Pausan.  ubi 
sup.  and  book  III.  ch.  1 1.  §.  3. 

y  Above,  book  III.  ch.  3.  §.4. 

'  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  3.5. 

*  Hesych.  and  Etym.  Mag. 
in  fiov6a,  where  for  oyXrl  m, 
read  oycXi;  m,  Valcken.  ad  A- 
don.  p.  274. 

^  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  2. 1 1.  Plu- 
tarch Lycurg.  16,  17.  Inst. 
Lac.  p.  248. 

^  At  Tarentum,    the    com- 


mander of  the  ile  was  called 
/SctXapfu^oTor,  the  digamma  being 
prefixed ;  see  Hesych. 

**  See  Hesych.  in  tmrapxos 
and  rp^ufxaparrjs,  and  according 
to  Eustath.  ad  II.  ff.  p.  727. 
22.  not  merely  the  300  were 
called  cavalry,  but  all  the  Jir- 
irtis  of  the  elders. 

^  Xen.  Plutarch  ubi  sup. 
uses  the  word  agele  instead  of 
ile. 

'  Plutarch  Lye.  18. 


J 
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tensive  authority  ^.  His  assistants  were  the  floggers, 
or  mastigophori,  who  were  selected  from  the  young 
men  \  the  buagi  or  managers  of  the  buae  '\  besides 
which,  there  were  particular  officers  called  censors 
of  the  youths  ^.  A  similar  arrangement  was  adopted 
in  the  societies  of  the  girls  and  young  women  ^ 
Theocritus,  in  his  Epithalamium  of  Helen,  repre- 
sents 240  young  women  of  the  same  age,  as  joining 
in  the  daily  exercises  and  games™.  And  whilst 
Doric  customs  prevailed  at  Crotona,  the  daughter  of 
P)rthagoras  (according  to  Timaeus")  was  several 
times  appointed  leader  of  the  young  wbmen  and 
matrons. 

3.  In  Crete  the  boys,  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
the  house  of  their  father,  were  said  to  dwell  in  dark- 
ness ®.  At  this  period  they  were  admitted  into  the 
syssitia  of  their  respective  fathers,  where  they  sat 
together  on  the  ground ;  after  the  syssitia  they 
formed  themselves  into  societies  under  separate  pai- 


6  Xenoph.  2.  2.  Plutarch. 
Hesych.  According  to  Xen.  4. 
6.  the  irnr€is  were  still  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  vai- 

^  Xenoph.  ubi  sup. 

*  Hesych.  where  the  /^ovoyop 
is  erroneously  called  wais.  see 
book  III.  ch.  7.  §.  8. 

^  a-v^povurrai,  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  742.  39.  Those  appointed  to 
manage  the  boys  were,  accord- 
ing to  Hesychius,  generally 
called  afiir€ud€£. 

*  Who  were  called  K&pcu, 
irwrm,  froXXoiecr.  For  the  first 
expression  see  Maittaire  p.  156. 
K6pa  amongst  the  Pythagoreans. 
Jambl.  Pyth.  XL  56.    For  the 


second,  see  Hesychius  in  v. 
where  read  K6pai,  For  the  third 
see  Etym.  Mag.  p.  649.  57. 

™  Theocrit.  Idyll.  XVIII.  23. 
comp.  Pind.  Fragm.  Hyporch. 
8.  Boeckh,  Callim.  Lav.  Pall. 
33. 

»  In  Porphyr.  Pj'th.  VIII.  61. 
p.  263.  GoeUer.  comp.  Jambl. 
Pyth.  30. 

"  vkStioi,  see  Schol.  in  Eurip. 
Alcest.  989.  This  also  was  the 
time  in  which  the  boys  were 
taken  away  from  home;  see 
above,  ch.  4.  §.7;  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  be- 
longing to  no  agele,  they  were 
called  caraytkot,  Hesych.  in  v. 
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donomiP.  It  was  not  till  their  seventeenth  year 
that  they  were  enrolled  in  the  agete  %  so  that  the 
education  was  here  entrusted  to  the  family  for  a 
longer  period  than  at  Sparta.  They  remained  in 
the  agelae  till  married,  and  consequently  even  after 
they  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood ;  hence  in  the 
extant  treaty  between  the  Latians  and  Olontians,  it 
is  required  that  the  agelas  also  should  take  ihe  oath  ^ 
From  the  circumstance  however  that  these  troops 
of  yoimg  men  were  brought  together  by  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  illustrious  in  their  body,  whose 
father  held  the  office  of  commander  (ayekoiTyi^),  led 
them  to  the  chase  and  the  games,  and  exercised  the 
right  of  punishment  over  them  * ;  we  perceive  that  a 
far  greater  influence,  as  well  over  the  government ' 
as  the  education,  was  permitted  to  particular  fami- 
lies  in  Crete  than  at  Sparta,  whilst  the  system  itself 
was  less  strict  and  impartial.  The  age  of  manhood 
was  in  Crete  dated  from  the  time  of  admittance  into 
the  male  gymnasia  (there  called  ipofMiy;  hence  a 
person  who  had  exercised  ten  years  among  the  men 
was  called  hKo^pofjios^l  the  youth  who  had  not  as 
yet  wrestled  or  run  in  them  ovoipofAo^  y.  We  have 
no  account  respecting  other  Doric  towns,  and  merely 
know  that  the  classes  of  the  ephebi  at  Cyrene  were 


p  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  p.  483. 

4  Hesych.  Ephorus  ubi  sup. 
and  Nicol.  Dam.  mention  in- 
deed only  a  ircdbwf  oycXi;,  but 
use  wcus  in  an  extensive  sense. 

''  Chishull  p.  134. 

*  Ephor.  ubi  sup.  Heracl. 
Pont.  3.  From  this  circum- 
stance, according  to  Hesychius, 
the  ephebi  in  die  agele  were 
called     oycXaoToi,     for    which 


Meursius  reads  aytXaioi  fronEi 
dytXdStA  without  any  authority. 

<  See  book  III.  ch.  8.  §.  2. 

"  Suidas. 

'  ol  biica  trrri  iv  rois  a»bp6xrur 
fltncfiKSTts,  according  to  the  cor- 
rection of  Valcken.  ad  Am- 
mon.  I.  12. 

y  Eustath.  ad  II.  ff.  p. 
727.  18.  ad  Odyss.  ^.  1592, 
57.  Rom.  Ammonius  in  yiptw. 
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called  from  their  number  of  each  the  **  three  hun- 
«  dred*." 

4.  Thus  far  respecting  the  arrangements  for 
training  the  youths.  The  education  itself  was  partly 
bodily,  partly  mental;  although  the  division  must 
not  be  drawn  too  strictly,  since  each  exercise  of  the 
body  includes  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  mind,  at 
least  of  its  hardiness,  patience,  and  vigour.  The 
Greeks  however  used  the  general  terms  of  gymnastic 
for  the  former,  and  music  for  the  latter  of  these 
branches.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Dorians  paid 
more  attention  than  any  other  Greeks  to  gymnastic 
exercises^;  it  has  also  been  above  remarked,  that 
these  exercises  in  their  proper  sense  first  originated 
among  the  Cretans  and  Spartans ;  the  latter  in  par- 
ticular have  often  been  censured  for  practising  them 
in  an  immoderate  degree  ^.  This  want  of  modera- 
tion however,  though  it  occurred  in  later  times,  is 
never  perceivable  in  the  maxims  and  ideas  of  the 
Dorians,  who  in  this,  as  in  several  other  cases,  knew 


'•  rpouearioi.Eustath.  and  Am- 
nion, ubi  sup.  Hesych.  in  v.  ol 
2^^/3oi  Koi  t6  avoTtffjLa  avrav, 
comp.  Intpp.  vol.  II.  141 2.  The 
observations  of  Mazocchi  Tab. 
Heracl.  p.  258.  87.  are  very 
absurd. 

■  Hence  a  particular  oil  ves- 
sel used  in  die  gymnasia  was 
called  AcopU  Skira,  Theocr.  Idyll. 
II.  156.  it  was  probably  a  very 
simple  utensil,  since  the  Spar- 
tans, instead  of  the  orXeyylr, 
used  a  bundle  of  reeds,  Schol. 
ad  Plat.  Charm,  p.  90.  Ruhn- 
ken.  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lac.  p. 
253.  Lobeck  ad  Phrynich.  p. 
430.  remarks  ingeniously  that 
several  vocdbula  musica,  pala- 


strica  et  militaria,  even  in 
the  common  Grecian  dialect, 
had  a  Doric  character,  being 
particularly  in  use  amofagst  the 
Dorians. 

**  Dion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  37. 
33*  ^cXoyv/AvaoTovo'c  Adxtoves, 
The  same  is  said  in  Plato  Pro- 
tac;.  p.  342.  of  the  imitators 
of  the  Spartans,  who  also  (con- 
trary to  the  customs  of  their 
original),  were  addicted  to  the 
contest  with  the  csestus.  Ari- 
stot.  Polit.  VIII.  3.  3.  merely 
says,  that  the  discipline  to  which 
the  Spartan  youth  were  sub- 
jected made  them  too  brutal. 
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how  to  set  bounds  to  youthful  ardour,  and  check  its 
pernicious  elSects;  Aristotle  himself  <^  remarks  con- 
cerning the  Spartan  education,  that  it  did  not  tend 
to  form  athletes,  who  considered  gymnastic  exercises 
as  the  chief  business  of  life ;  and  that  the  exercises 
tending  to  the  beauty  and  elasticity  of  the  frame 
were  accurately  separated  from  those  of  an  opposite 
character,  is  shewn  by  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  rougher  exercises  of  boxing  and  the  pan- 
cration  ^ ;  the  latter  being  a  mixture  of  wrestling 
and  boxing,  in  which  the  fall  of  either  party  did  not 
decide  the  victory,  but  the  most  violent  contest  often 
took  place  when  the  combatants  were  struggling  on 
the  ground.  The  reason  of  this  is  said  to  be,  that 
in  these  alone  an  express  confession  of  the  defeated 
party  by  the  raising  of  the  hand,  served  to  put  an 
end  to  the  contest ;  and  that  Lycurgus  would  not 
permit  such  an  avowal  to  his  Spartans.  But  the 
real  reason  is  probably  that  stated  above.  On  the 
other  hand,  gladiators  (ovXo/xa/o/)  who  publicly  ex- 
hibited their  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  were  not  to- 
lerated in  Laconia^,  probably  because  the  use  of 
arms  was  thought  too  serious  for  mere  sport  and 
display.  Nevertheless  the  colony  of  Cjnrene  adopted 
this  custom  from  Mantinea  in  Arcadia  ^,  under  their 
legislator  Demonax  ^. 


^  Comp.  what  the  Spartan  in 
Plutarch.  Lac.  Apophthegm,  p. 
246.  says  concerning  the  dis- 
tinction between  xpctWayy  and 
KoPPakucom-fpos,  a  better  wres- 
tler. 

^  Plutarch  Lycurg.  19.  reg. 
Apophthegm,  p.  125.  Lac.  Ap. 
p.  225.  Seneca  de  Benef.  V.  3. 
Xenophon's  remarks  in  Rep. 


Lac.  4.  6.  on  the  boxing  of  the 

fffiayrfs,  do  not  apply  to  the 

gymnastic  exercises. 
*  Plato  Laches  p.  183.' 
'  Where  it  was  without  doubt 

connected   with    the    military 

service,  and  a  display  of  valour 

in  the  practice  of  war. 

8  Athen.  IX.  p.  154  D.    The 

Mantinean  iirXofiax^a  will  ac- 
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5.  The  Doric  raee,  to  whom  the  elevation  of  g3rm- 
nastic  contests  into  great  national  festivals  was  prin- 
cipally owing,  were  probably  likewise  the  first  who 
introduced  crowns  in  lieu  of  other  prizes  of  victory. 
The  g}annastic  combatants  in  Homer  are  excited  by 
real  rewards ;  but  from  the  advanced  state  of  civil- 
ization on  which  the  Dorians  stood  in  other  respects, 
it  is  probable  that  they  also  purified  the  exhibition 
of  bodily  ad;ivity  from  all  other  motives  than  the 
love  of  honour.  The  first  crown  was  bestowed  at 
Olympia,  and  was  gained  in  the  seventh  Olympiad 
by  Daicles  a  Dorian  of  Messenda^.  How  much 
gymnastic  exercises  were  practised  in  the  different 
Doric  states,  may  be  collected  from  the  extant  cata- 
logues of  the  conquerors  at  the  Olympian  and  Py- 
thian games ;  some  conclusions  may  even  be  drawn 
from  an  examination  of  Corsini's  Catalogue.  This 
shews  that  the  Spartans  never  practised  either  box- 
ing or  the  pancration  *,  and  their  principles  were  so 
generally  recognized  at  the  01)rmpian  games,  over 
which  they  possessed  great  influence,  that  boys  were 
not  till  a  very  late  period  permitted  to  contend  in 
the  pancration^.  On  the  other  hand,  many  con- 
querors in  the  race  came  from  Sparta,  particularly 
between  the  20th  and  50th  Olympiads :  besides  nu- 
merous pentathli  and  wrestlers :  amongst  the  former 
Philombrotus  (Olymp.  26 — 28.),  amongst  the  latter 


count  for  a  Mantinean  being 
reported  to  have  inTented  the 
dviirXtos  Spx^tnt,  Plutarch.  Niun. 
13.    There  was  also  a  peculiar 

^  Corsini  Diss.  Agon.  p.  127. 

^  Thus,  as  is  his  usual  prac- 
tice, Hermippus  gives  a  ficti- 
tious account   of  the  victory 

VOL.  IT. 


gained  by  the  son  of  Chilon  in 
the  contest  with  the  cestus  at 
Olympia.  Diog.  Laert.  I.  3.  5, 
'^  Pausan.  V.  8.  3.  It  is  how- 
ever surprising  that  the  wevTaO- 
Xov  vaiiav  existed  only  in  one 
Olympiad,  viz.  the  38th»  when 
a  LAcedsemonian  obtained  the 
victory. 

Y 
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Hipposthenes  (Olymp.  37 — 13.)  and  his  son  Hetce- 
mocles  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  crowns 
gained  at  Olympia ;  the  first  victors  in  both  contests 
were  also  Lacedaemonians.  Before  the  9th  Olym- 
piad, the  Elean  catalogues  mention  Messenians  in 
particular  as  victors  in  the  race:  from  the  49th 
Olympiad,  the  natives  of  Crotona  are  conspicuous  as 
victors  in  the  stadium ;  of  these,  Tisicrates  and  As- 
tylus  occupy  the  whole  period  between  the  71st  and 
75th  Olympiads.  At  the  same  time  the  swift-footed 
Phallys  was  thrice  victorious  at  the  Pythian  games: 
this  champion  was  likewise  the  wonder  of  his  age 
in  the  pentathlon  (a  contest  requiring  extraordinary 
activity),  but  particularly  in  the  exercise  of  leaping  ^ 
being  also  a  warrior  and  athlete. 

During  this  period  there  existed  at  Crotona  a 
school  of  wrestlers,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Milo, 
who  from  the  62d  Oljrmpiad  was  victorious  in  al- 
most every  one  of  the  four  principal  games,  more 
frequently  than  any  other  Greek.  It  was  however 
whilst  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  directed  the 
public  institutions  of  Crotona,  and  influenced  its 
manners,  that  this  city  outshone  the  rest  of  Greece 
by  its  warriors  and  athletes™.  Milo  himself,  the 
fabulous  champion  of  posterity,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  sage  and  hero.  But  the  conquest  of  Sybaris, 
the  destruction  of  the  Pythagorean  league,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Achaean  constitution,  soon  put  an 
end  to  this  system,  and  Crotona,  without  suffering 
any  external  change,  lost  at  the  end  of  the  75th 
Olympiad  the  whole  of  her  internal  vigour.    As  the 

*  See  the  grammarians  in  the     Meiner's  Geschichte  der  Wissen- 
proverb  virip  tA  iirttofiiUpa  mfi^,     schaft,  book  III.  ch.  2. 
*"  Strab.  VI.  p.  262.  comp. 
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athletes  of  this  town  followed  in  their  choice  of  ex- 
ercises the  fundamental  principles  of  Spartan  disci- 
pline,  the  case  was  reversed  amongst  the  Rhodians, 
particularly  whilst  the  family  of  Diagoras  flourished, 
which  produced  more  than  six  boxers,  the  first  of 
their  day,  and  men  of  gigantic  bodily  strength". 
The  JSgihetans  were  famed  for  their  dexterity  in 
the  contests,  and  from  the  45th  Olympiad  till  the 
dissolution  of  their  state,  bore  off  numerous  victories 
in  the  race,  wrestling,  and  pancration,  and  were  par- 
ticularly distinguished  as  boys  ^.  The  distant  colo- 
nies in  Sicily  and  Libya  took  little  interest  in  gym- 
nastic contests :  the  latter  expected  more  glory  from 
their  renowned  horses  and  chariots  p,  the  former 
from  their  breed  of  mules  ^.  The  Cretans,  although 
particularly  distinguished  in  running,  fought  (ac- 
cording to  Pindar,  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by 
these  catalogues)  **  like  gamecocks  in  the  arena  of 
**  their  own  court  ^.'^  It  is  not  possible  to  detail 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric  states  in  their  ma- 
nagement of  the  various  exercises,  till  the  customs 
observed  at  their  contests,  particularly  in  wrestling, 
have  been  more  accurately  examined  *". 


"  Diagoras,  his  sons  Dama- 
getus,  Acusilaus,  Dorieus,  and 
grandsons  £ucles  and  Peisirr- 
hodus;  perhaps  also  Hyllus,  see 
Boeckh  Expl.  Find.  Olymp. 
VII.  p.  165. 

"  jEginetica  p.  141.  see  also 
Menand.  de  Encom.  III.  i.  p. 
97.  ed.  Heeren. 

P  Boeckh  Expl.  Find.  Pyth. 
IV.  p.  268.  Pyth.  V.  p.  287. 
to  which  add  Hesych.  in  iXtUa. 

fl  Boeckh  Expl.  Pind.  Olymp. 
IV.  p.  143. 

f  Olymp.    XII.    20.    comp. 


Boeckh  Expl.  p.  210. 

*  The  Spartans  were  parti- 
cularly fond  of  the  mode  of 
wrestling  called  Kkifuucigtiv :  see 
the  verses  of  Plato  the  comic 
poet  quoted  above,  p.  286. 
note  "^.  comp.  Pint.  Lac.  Apo- 
phthegm, p.  241.  The  awA  rpa- 
XO^ov  yviufo^ttrOai,  Xen.  Rep. 
Lac.  5.  9.  appears  to  have  re- 
quired particular  strength  of 
neck.  The  Argives  were  dex- 
terous ihpoarp6^  (throwers  of 
crossbuttocks),  Theocr.  Idyll. 
XXV.  109. 
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6.  But  all  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  of 
Sparta  were  Esteemed  of  perhaps  less  importance  to 
the  education  of  the  body,  than  another  class,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  harden  the  frame  by  labour 
and  fatigue.  The  body  was  obliged  to  undergo  heat 
and  cold  (the  extremes  of  which  wer6  felt  in  an  im- 
moderate degree  throughout  the  narrow  valley  of 
Sparta)  S  likewise  hunger,  thirst,  and  deprivations 
of  every  description.  To  this  they  were  trained  by 
frequent  hunting  on  the  mountains,  in  which  man- 
ner the  youths  of  Crete  were  also  exercised  "^^  as  also 
in  the  agelae,  under  the  agelates  ^.  Next  came  the 
laborious  service  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
Laconian  territory,  amidst  which  the  young  men  of 
Sparta  grew  up  from  youth  to  manhood,  obliged  to 
administer  to  their  own  wants  without  the  assist^ 
ance  of  a  servant  y.  The  boys  were  also  inured  to 
hardships,  by  being  forced  to  obtain  their  daily  nou- 
rishment by  stealing;  for  this  custom  was  also  limited 
to  a  particular  period  in  the  education  of  the  sons  of 
the  Equals  (ofAom) «.  We  should  certainly  afford  at 
the  best  but  a  very  partial  representation  of  these 
peculiar  customs,  if  we  singled  out  some  one  striking 
peculiarity  from  an  entire  connected  system,  and  at- 
tempt to  examine  in  detail  a  subject  which  should 
be  criticised  generally,  or  not  at  all.  According  to 
the  scattered  fragments  of  our  information,  the  state 
of  the  case  was  as  follows*:  the  boys  at  a  certain 

*  See  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.  3.  A.  XI.  iS.&c.  Plutarch  Lycurg. 
"  See  above,  ch.  4.  §.  7.  17.  does  not  state  the  reason 
'  See  above,  §.  3.  accurately,  comp.  Inst.  Lac.  p. 
>'  See  book  III.  ch.  3.  §.  4.  249.  Lac.  Apophthegm,  p. 239. 

*  Xenoph.  Anab.  IV.  6.  14.  The  Schol.  Plat.  Leg.  I.  p.  225. 
*■  Heracl.  Pont.  2.  Xen.  Rep.  ed.  Rohnken.  450  ed.  Bekker. 

Lac.  2,  6.   comp.  Cicero  apud     confuse  the   cryptia  with  tfaris 
Nonium  in  cUpere,  Gellius  N.     institution. 
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period  were  generally  banished  from  the  town,  and 
all  communion  with  men,  and  obliged  to  lead  a  wan- 
dering life  in  the  fields  and  forests.  When  thus  ex- 
cluded, they  were  obliged  to  obtain,  by  force  or  cun- 
ning, the  means  of  subsistence  firom  the  houses  and 
court  yards,  all  access  to  which  was  at  this  time  for- 
bidden them ;  frequently  obliged  to  keep  watch  for 
whole  nights,  and  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
being  beaten,  if  detected.  To  judge  this  custom  with 
fairness,  it  should  only  be  regarded  in  the  connexion 
which  we  have  explained  above.  The  possession  of 
property  was  made  to  furnish  a  means  of  sharpening 
the  intellect,  and  strengthening  the  courage  of  the 
citizens,  by  forcing  the  one  party  to  hold,  and  the 
other  to  obtain  it  by  a  sort  of  war.  The  loss  of  pro- 
perty which  was  thus  occasioned,  appeared  of  little 
importance  to  a  state  where  personal  rights  were  so 
little  regarded ;  and  the  injurious  consequences  were 
in  some  measure  avoided  by  an  exact  definition  of 
the  goods  permitted  to  be  stolen^,  which  were  in 
fact  those,  that  any  Spartan  who  required  them 
for  the  chase,  might  take  from  the  stock  of  an- 
other. Such  was  the  idea  upon  which  this  usage 
was  kept  up ;  it  might  possibly  however  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  ancient  mountain-life  of  the  Dorians, 
when  they  inhabited  mounts  (Eta  and  Olympus, 
cooped  up  within  narrow  boundaries,  and  engaged 
in  perpetual  contests  with  the  more  fortunate  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains:  as  a  relic  and  memorial  of 
those  habits,  it  remained,  contrasted  with  the  inde- 


^  Saa  fiff  KttXvct  p6fu>s.   Xe-  trocinari  honestum  putant  should 

noph.  Anab.  ubi   sup.  comp.  also  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense; 

De  Rep.  Lac.  a.  6.  Cicero's  as-  comp.  however  Polyb.  VI.  46. 

sertion  de  Rep.  III.  9.  Cretes  la-  i. 
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pendent  and  secure  mode  of  life  of  the  Spartans  at 
a  later  period.  Respecting  the  triumph  of  Spartan 
hardihood)  viz.  the  scourging  at  the  altar  of  Diana 
Orthia,  it  has  been  above  remarked  in  what  manner, 
by  a  change  made  in  the  genuine  Grecian  spirit,  the 
gloomy  rites  of  a  sanguinary  religion  had  been 
turned  to  a  different  and  useful  purpose  ^. 

7.  The  gymnastic  war-games,  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  Cretans  and  Spartans,  still  remain  to  be 
noticed  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Doric  edu- 
cation. At  the  celebration  of  these,  the  ephebi, 
after  a  sacrifice  to  Mars  in  a  temple  at  Therapne, 
went  through  a  regular  battle  unarmed,  in  an  island 
formed  by  ditches,  near  the  garden  called  Platanis- 
tas,  and  exerted  every  means  in  their  power  to  ob- 
tain the  victory^.  In  Crete  the  boys  belonging  to 
one  syssition  frequently  engaged  in  battle  against 
those  of  another,  the  youths  of  one  agele  against 


<=  Book  II.  ch.  9.  §.  6.  The 
4>ova(ip  there  mentionecl  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  (f>v<ns,  in  the 
Laconian  dialect  (f>ovis,  or  <f>va 
<Pova,  and  Strtofo'is  contracted 
into  a^s,  3{tp,  Concerning  the 
BuifjLaariyoixnSf  cotnp.  Flutarch 
Lycurg.  18.  Inst.  Lac.  p.  254. 
Athen.  VIII.  p.  350  C.  Lucian. 
Icarom.  16.  Musonius  apud 
Stob.  Serm.  92.  p.  307.  Schol. 
ad  Flat.  Leg.  I.  p.  224.  Ruhn- 
ken.  p.  450.  Bekker.  Cic. 
Qusest.  Tusc.  V.  27.  Seneca  de 
prov.  IV.  To  this  add  the  pas- 
sages in  Manso  I.  2.  p.  183. 
Creuzer  Init.  Philos.  Flat.  II. 
p.  166.  A  i3»fioW«ci7£  occurs  in 
a  Lacedaemonian  inscription, 
Boeckh.  N*.  1 364.  I  am  not  yet 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Thi- 
ersch's   conjecture,    that    the 


bronze  statue  of  a  boy  at  Ber- 
lin is  of  this  character.  I 
should  rather  take  it  to  repre- 
sent a  conqueror  in  the  pan- 
cration  t&u  vaUkav,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  returning  thanks  to  Ju- 
piter for  his  victory. 

^  Pausan.  III.  14.  8.  comp. 
II.  2.  Plat.  Leg.  I.  p.  633.  Cic. 
Qusst.  Tusc.  5 — 27.  Lucian. 
Anach.  38.  Plutarch  Lac.  Apo- 
phthegm, p.  239.  Lacen.p.  258. 
what  Plato  terms  yviufowcub^hs, 
are  in  general  exercises  of  naked 
boys  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
comp.  Schol.  ad  loc.  and  Sui- 
das  in  AvKovpyos,  The  fiP&vT€s 
according  to  Xen.  Rep.  Lac. 
4.  4.  also  fought  with  the  se- 
lected three  hundred  wherever 
they  encountered  them. 
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those  of  another,  and  these  contests  bore  a  still 
nearer  resemblance  to  a  real  engagement.  They 
marched  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  lyres,  and  besides 
fists,  weapons  of  wood  and  iron  were  employed^. 
Yet  although  at  Sparta  gjonnastic  exercises  were 
certainly  brought  to  a  nearer  resemblance  with  war 
than  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  it  would  be  erroneous 
on  that  account  to  conclude,  that  the  aim  of  all 
bodily  education  among  the  Dorians  was  to  obtain 
superiority  in  war.  Enough  has  been  alleged  to 
prove  satisfactorily  to  any  unprejudiced  reader,  that 
the  chief  object  of  Spartan  discipline  was  to  invi- 
gorate the  bodies  of  the  youth,  without  rendering 
their  minds  at  the  same  time  either  brutal  or  fero- 
cious. And  that  this  endeavour  to  attain,  as  it  were, 
an  ideal  beauty  and  strength  of  limb,  was  not  alto- 
gether unsuccessful,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that 
the  Spartans,  as  well  as  the  Crotoniats,  were  about 
the  60th  Olympiad  (540  B.  C.)  the  most  healthy  of 
the  Greeks  ^  and  that  the  most  beautiful  men  as  well 
as  women  were  found  amongst  them  «. 

8.  The  female  sex  underwent  in  this  respect  the 
same  education  as  the  male,  though  (as  has  been  above 
remarked)  only  the  virgins.  They  had  their  own 
gymnasia  ^,  and  exercised  themselves,  either  naked 
or  lightly  clad,  in  running,  wrestling,  or  throwing 


^  Ephor.  apud  Strab.  X.  p. 
483.  Heracl.  Pont.  3. 

'  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  5.  9.  The 
Lacedsemonian  aynoyrj  was  in 
later  times  considered  as  a 
gymnastic  education.  Thus 
Phocion  had  his  son  brought 
up  in  the  Lacedaemonian  man- 
ner, and  Alcibiades  was  at  least 


nursed  by  Amycla,  Plutarch 
Lycurg.  16.  Schol.  Plat.  L  p. 
77.  Ruhnken. 

^  Herod.  IX  72.  A  Lacedae- 
monian strikingly  resembled 
Hector,  i.  e.  the  ideal  of  heroic 
excellence,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch Arat.  3. 

^  Nicol.  Damasc. 

Y  4 
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the  quoit  and  spear '.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
youths  or  men  were  allowed  to  look  on^  since  in  the 
gymnasia  of  Lacedaemon  no  idle  bystanders  were 
permitted ;  every  person  was  obliged  either  to  join 
the  rest»  or  withdraw^.  Like  the  Elean  girls  in  the 
temples  of  Juno,  so  at  Sparta  the  eleven  Bacchana^ 
lian  virgins  exhibited  their  skill  in  the  race  at  a  con- 
test in  honour  of  their  god. 

The  whole  system  of  gymnastic  exercise  was 
placed  at  Sparta  under  the  superintendence  of  ma^ 
gistrates  of  the  highest  dignity,  the  bidiaei ;  and  the 
ephors  every  ten  days  inspected  the  condition  of  the 
boys,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  of  a  good  habit 
of  body,  if  so  general  a  meaning  can  be  attached  to 
the  testimony  of  Agatharchides  ^. 

The  whole  of  this  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  chapter,  has  been  employed  in  considering  the 
manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Dorians  (the  iieura 
^(opiKri).  We  now  come  to  the  second  great  di- 
vision of  education,  viz.  mtmc;  in  which  term  the 
whole  mental  education  of  the  Doric  race  was  in- 
cluded, if  we  except  writing,  which  was  never  gene- 
rally taught  at  Sparta  ^^.     Nor  indeed  was  it  essen- 

>  Plutarch  Lycurg.  14.   Lac.         '  In  Athen.  XII.  p.  550  D. 

Apophthegm,   p.   223.    comp.  comp.  i£liaii.  V.  H.  XIV^  7. 
Manso  1 .  2 .  p .  1 6  2 .  Respecting         •"  According  to  Isocr .  Panath . 

the  exercise  of  running  Mpiw^  p.  544.   comp.  Perizonius  ad 

pas,  Welcker  ad  Alcm.  p.   10  i£lian.  V.  H.  XII.  50.     That 

sq.    The  exercises,  besides  the  they  learnt  to  read,  is  asserted 

gymnasia,  are  mentioned  by  a  by  Plutarch  Lycurg.  16.  Inst, 

poet  in  Cic.  Qusest.  Tusc.  II.  Lac.  p.  247.  but  .contradicted 

15.  and  referred  to  also  in  Ari-  by   a    Soph.   anon,   in   Orelli 

stoph.  Lys.  117.  Opp.   Mor.   II.  p.   214.     The 

^  Plato  Theset.  p.  162,  169.  ancient  simplicity  of  their  man- 
Plutarch  Lycurg.  14.  only  says,  ners  is  evident  from  the  cus- 
that  they  witnessed  the  proces-  torn  of  cutting  a  staff  (irKvrakri) 
sion  and  dances  of  the  young  in  pieces,  and  dividing  the 
men.  fragments,  to  be  preserved  as 
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tial  in  a  nation,  where,  as  in  Crete,  laws,  hynms, 
and  the  praises  of  illustrious  men,  that  is  the  juris- 
prudence and  history  of  such  a  people,  were  taught 
in  the  schools  of  music  ^ 


CHAP,  VI. 
On  the  music  and  choral  dancing  of  the  Doriane. 

1.  We  are  now  about  to  speak  of  the  history  of 
music  in  the  different  Doric  states ;  and  before  we 
notice  particular  facts  and  circumstances,  we  must 
direct  our  attention  to  the  more  general  one,  namely, 
that  one  of  the  musical  measures,  or  affMvieu  (by 
which  term  the  ancient  Greeks  denoted  the  arrange- 
ment of  intervals,  the  leng^  of  which  was  fixed  by 
the  different  kinds  of  harmony,  yivq^  according  to 
the  strings  of  the  tetrachord,  together  with  the 
higher  or  lower  scale  of  the  whole  system),  was  an- 
ciently called  the  Doric  ^,  and  that  this  measure,  to- 
gether with  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian,  was  long  the 
only  one  in  use  among  the  musicians  of  Greece,  and 
consequently  the  only  one  which  in  these  early  times 
derived  its  name  from  a  Greek  nation ;  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  us  to  consider  it  as  the  genuine  Greek 


memorials  of  a  contract  entered 
into,  Photius  in  o-jcvrdXi;,  and 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Ay.  1284. 
from  Dioscorides  irtpX  vofiifiwv. 
Concerning  the  schools  of  learn- 
ing  in  Crete,  see  Heracl.  Pont. 
3.  Ephor.  apud  Strab.  X.  p. 
482.  The  most  ancient  Gre- 
cian letters  appear  also  to  have 
been  Doric,  Suidas  in  K6piwas, 
n  iElian.  V.  H.  11.  39.  The 
same  practice  was  enjoined  by 


the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  see  book 
I.  ch.  7.  §.  3. 

^  Hence  also  dt^igtuf,  to  sing 
in  the  Doric  style,  Hesychius. 
A  lyre  strung  so  as  to  suit  that 
measure  was  called  a  ^mpia 
ipopfuyf.  Pindar  Olymp.  I.  17. 
who  also  calls  the  rhythm  which 
suited  the  Doric  harmony,  A«- 
ptop  ircdiXov,  Olymp.  III.  5.  and 
the  whole  together  A»pia  itfX«v- 
Bos  tium¥,  Fragm.  Inceit.  98. 
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measure,  in  contradistinction  to  any  other  introduced 
at  a  later  period  p.  A  question  next  arises,  where- 
fore this  ancient  and  genuine  Greek  strain  was  called 
the  JDaric^.  The  only  explanation  that  can  be 
given  is,  that  it  was  brought  to  perfection  in  Doric 
countries,  viz.  in  the  ancient  domiciles  of  music, 
Crete,  Sparta,  Sicyon,  and  Delphi.  There  cannot 
therefore  have  been  any  school  or  succession  of  *mu- 
sicians  among  the  other  Greek  nations,  of  greater 
celebrity  than  the  Doric,  before  the  time  we  allude 
to.  Had  this  been  the  fact,  they  must  either  have 
adopted  the  same  measure,  or  had  an  original  one  of 
their  own;  in  the  first  case,  it  would  have  been 
named  rather  after  them,  in  preference  to  the  Do- 
rians; in  the  second,  there  would  have  been  two 
Greek  styles  of  music,  qot  merely  the  Doric.  It 
follows  then,  that  the  establishment  of  the  Doric 
music  must  have  been  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
renowned  musicians  of  Lesbos,  who  themselves  were 
prior  to  Archilochus  %  and  should  not  be  considered 
as  commencing  with  Terpander'  (who  flourished 
from  Olymp.  26.  tUl  SS.  676—646  B.  C),  since  at 
his  time  they  had  already  arrived  at  a  high  degree 

V  Flat.  Lach.  p.  i88  D.  testimony  of  Sosibius  the  La- 

^  Some  endeavoured  to  ex-  conian,  the  musical  cod  tests  at 

plain  this  name,  by  supposing  the  Camea  were  first  instituted 

that  Thamyris  was  the  inven-  in  Olymp.  26.,  and  according 

tor,  who  had  contended  with  to  the  catalogue  of  Hellanicus, 

the  Muses   at  Dorium,  Clem.  Terpander  was   the  first  who 

Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  307.  comp.  gained  the  prize,  Athen.  XIV. 

Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr»c.  vol.  I.  p.  p.  635.     Tlie   Parian   Marble 

301.  ep.    35,    places   his    new  re- 

^  Book    II.    ch.    8.    §.14.  gulation   of  music   at   Sparta 

note.     It   was    on    this   that  in  Olymp.  33.  4.     The  other 

Glaucus  ap.  Plutarch  Music.  4.  statements  on  the  time  of  Ter- 

probably  grounded  his  proof  of  pander  are  hr  inferior  to  these 

the  date  of  Terpander.  in  authority. 

*  According  to  the  important 
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of  eminence.  In  fact,  the  Lesbian  musicians  were 
at  that  time  the  most  distinguished  in  Greece.  Thejr 
far  surpassed  the  native  musicians  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  nay,  even  of  Lacedaemon  itself ;  so  that  if  the 
above  style  had  not  at  that  time  been  common  in 
the  Peninsula,  it  would  not  have  been  called  the 
Doric.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  opposition  of 
the  Doric  to  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  measures  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  definite  and  systematic  relation 
between  the  three  on  the  other,  can  neither  have 
been  the  result  of  mere  popular  and  unscientific  at- 
tempts, nor  have*  originated  in  the  mother^ountry 
of  Greece,  where  there  was  no  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  styles  of  music  peculiiar 
to  those  Asiatic  nations  \  or  of  comparing  them  with 
their  own,  so  as  to  mould  them  into  one.  The  Doric 
style  however  could  only  have  been  so  named  ori- 
ginally, from  the  contrast  which  it  exhibited  with 
these  other  kinds  of  music,  and  this  must  have  been 
first  observed  in  foreign  coimtries,  and  not  among 
the  Dorians  or  Peloponnesians  themselves,  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  one  style.  The  natural  suppo- 
sition then  is,  that  the  Lesbian  musicians,  being  in 
constant  communication  both  with  the  Peloponnese 
and  Asia  Minor,  first  established  the  distinction  and 
names  of  the  three  meagures^  by  adapting  to  the 
particular  species  of  tetrachord  in  use  throughout 
the  Peloponnese,  the  accompaniments  of  singing  and 
dancing  practised  in  Asia  Minor,  and  moulding  the 
whole  into  a  regular  system. 

2.  Allowing  then  the  truth  of  these  premises,  it 

t  Thus  Pindar  (ap.  Athen.  p.  at  Lydian  banquets  the  strings 
635  D.fragm.  Scol.  5.  Boeckh.)  of  the  lyre  sound  t»  opposition 
says,  thatTerpander  first  heard    to  the  high  wtiKris. 
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foUowB  that  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese^  the  ge- 
nuine Greeks,  cultivated  music  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  of  the  Grecian  tribes,  before  the  time 
when  this  far-famed  school  of  Asia  flourished.  We 
are  warranted  in  assuming  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  external  influence  of  the  Doric  race  which  gave 
their  name  to  this  measure,  from  the  close  affinity  it 
bears  to  the  character  of  the  nation.  The  ancients, 
who  were  infinitely  quicker  in  discovering  the  moral 
character  of  music  than  can  be  the  case  in  modem 
times,  attributed  to  it  something  solemn,  firm,  and 
manly,  calculated  to  inspire  fortitude  in  supporting 
misfortunes  and  hardships,  and  to  strengthen  the 
mind  against  the  attacks  of  passion.  They  disco- 
vered in  it  a  calm  sublimity,  and  a  simple  gran- 
deur which  bordered  upon  severity,  equally  opposed 
to  inconstancy  and  enthusiasm";  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  character  we  find  so  strongly  impressed  on 
the  rdigion,  arts,  and  manners  of  the  Dorians.  The 
severity  and  rudeness  of  this  music  (which  appeared 
gloomy  and  harsh  {<rKv6pwro^,  tetrica)  to  the  later 
ages,  and  would  be  still  more  so  to  our  ears,  accus- 
tomed to  a  softer  style)  was  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  mild  and  pleasing  character  which  had 
then  long  pervaded  the  Epic  poetry.  It  teaches  us 
undoubtedly  to  distinguish  between  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  those  sprung  from  the  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Greece,  who,  proud  of  their  natural  loftiness 
of  character  and  vigour  of  mind,  had  acquired  but 
little  refinement  from  any  contact  with  strangers. 
S.  In  the  study  of  music,  as  well  as  every  thing 

*^  For  the  whole  of  this,  see    Pont.  ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  624 
Boeckh  de  Metric.  Pindar,  p.    D. 
238.  and  particularly  Heraclid. 
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else,  the  Dorians  were  imifcHHoly  the  friends  ,of  anti-* 
quity;  and  in  this  also  Sparta  was  considered  the 
model  of  Dcnric  customs  ^.  Not  that  Sparta  opposed 
herself  altogether  to  every  attempt  at  improvement; 
her  object  was,  that  every  novelty  should  be  first  ac* 
knowledged  to  be  an  improvement,  before  it  passed 
into  common  use,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  national 
education.  Hence  it  unavoidably  followed,  that  the 
music  publicly  practised  in  Sparta  proceeded  by 
rapid  and  single  advances  to  a  state  of  perfection ; 
which  opinion  is  perfectly  omsistent  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  an  ancient  author  of  the  different 
regulations  respecting  the  exercise  of  this  art^. 
When  Terpander,  the  son  of  Derdenes,  an  inhabitant 
of  Antissa  in  Lesbos,  four  times  carried  ofi*  the  prize 
in  the  Pjrthian  games,  and  also  in  the  Camean  fes- 
tival at  Sparta  (where  the  musiciand  of  his  school 
were  long  distinguished)  ^,  and  had  tranquillized  the 
tumults  and  disorders  of  the  city  by  the  solemn  and 
healing  tones  of  his  songs  ^,  the  acknowledged  ad- 
miration of  this  master  became  so  general  in  Sparta, 
that  he  procured  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  his  new 
inventions,  particularly  the  seven-stringed  lyre.     It 


*  See  Athenseus  p.  632.  from 
Heraclides  Ponticus. 

y  The  supposed  Plutarch,  in 
the  learned  and  excellent  Essay 
on  music,  c.  9. 

■  See  Aristotle  and  i£lius 
Dionysius  in  Eustathius  p.  741. 
15.  Heraclid.  Pont.  2.  Plutarch 
de  Sera  Num.  Vind.  13.  Hesy- 
chius  in  fAerh  AcV/Sioi'  4^^yf  Apo- 
stolius  XII.  70.  &c.  According 
to  Plutarch  Mus.  6,  the  last  of 
that  school  who   appeared  at 


the  Camea  was  Pericleidas, 
who  lived  before  Hipponax.  If 
so,  ifilius  Dionysius  is  wrong 
in  mentioning  Eueenitides  and 
Aristocleides,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  certainly  of  a  later  date. 
Phrjrnis  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question. 

"  Diod.  fragm.  II.  p.  639. 
Plutarch  Music.  42.  Schol.  Od. 
y.  267.  ed.  Buttman.  Tzetzes 
Chil.  I.   16.    Marm.  Par.   ep. 

35. 
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appears  that  by  these  means  ^  the  music  of  earlier 
times  became  entirely  antiquated,  so  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  ancient  Pythian  minstrels,  Chryso- 
themis  and  Philammon,  not  one  name  of  the  Doric 
musicians,  before  the  time  of  Terpander,  has  come 
down  to  us.  For  those  who,  like  Thaletas,  have 
been  sometimes  considered  more  ancient,  belong,  ac- 
cording to  undoubted  testimony^  to  a  later  period  ^. 
Plutarch  dates  the  second  epoch  of  Spartan  music 
from  Thaletas  the  Elyrian  (whose  skill  was  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  the  ancient  sacred  minstrels 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tarrha)**,  and  from 
Xenodamus  of  Cythera,  and  Xenocritus  the  Lo- 
crian^  (whose  chief  compositions  were  paeans  and 
hyporchemes),  from  Polymnestus  of  Colophon,  and 
Sacadas  the  Argive,  the  latter  of  whom  distinguished 
himself  in  elegies  and  other  compositions  adapted  to 
the  flute,  the  former  in  the  orthian  and  dithyram- 
bic  styles  of  poetry,  and  also  as  an  epic  and  elegiac 
poet.  Sacadas  flourished  and  conquered  at  the  Py- 
thian games  in  Olymp.  48.  3.  586  B.C.;  the  other 
musicians,  according  to  Plutarch,  must  also  have 
lived  about  the  same  period.     Thaletas  was  how- 


*^  Although  he  is  wd  to  have 
been  first  fined  by  the  ephors 
on  account  of  the  number  of 
the  strings,  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lac. 
p.  25 1,  but  the  account  is  very 
confused.  Yet  Athenseus  XIV. 
p.  628  D.,  when  he  says  that 
the  Spartans  saved  music  three 
times,  seems  to  allude  to  it. 

^  For  the  statements  of  Schol. 
Od.  y .  267.  and  Eustathius  ad 
1.  concerning  an  ancient  Lace- 


daemonian named  Demodocus, 
of  Sipias  a  Dorian,  of  Abaris  a 
Lacedaemonian,  and  of  Probolus 
a  Spartan,  at  the  time  of  the 
migration  of  the  Heraclidae,  are 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
fabulous. 

**  Book  II.  ch.  I.  §.  5. 

*  Concerning  whom  see 
Boeckh  Expl.  Find,  Ol.  X.  p. 
197. 
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ever  earlier  than  Polymnestus  ^  and  Xenocritus  s^, 
although  later  than  Terpander  and  Archilochus,  and 
therefore  lived  before  the  40th  Olympiad,  or  620 
B.  C.  To  these  musicians  Plutarch  entirely  ascribes 
the  introduction  of  songs  at  the  gymnopaedia  of  La- 
cedaemon  ^9  the  endjnnatia  at  Argos,  and  some  f^ub- 
lic  spectacles  in  Arcadia.  The  regulations  esta- 
blished at  this  period  appear  to  have  continued  in 
force  as  long  as  the  Spartan  customs  were  kept  up, 
and  were  the  chief  means  by  which  the  changes  at- 
tempted to  be  introduced  during  the  several  epochs 
of  Melanippides,  Cinesias,  Phrynis,  and  Timotheus 
the  Milesian  were  prevented  from  being  carried  into 
effect.  Thus  Ecprepes  the  ephor,  on  observing  that 
the  lyre  of  Phrynis  had  two  strings  more  than  the 
allowed  number,  immediately  cut  them  out;  and  the^ 
same  thing  is  said  to  have  happened  to  Timotheus 


^  Polymnestus  wrote  a  poem 
to  Thaletas  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians (Pans.  I.  14.  3.)»  pro- 
bably after  his  death,  and  there- 
fore he  is  unquestionably  of  a 
later  date  than  Thaletas ;  he  is 
called  the  cotemporary  of  Sa- 
cadas,  who  flourished  about  the 
48th  Olympiad  (588  B.  C), 
but  was  probably  somewhat 
earlier.  According  to  Plutarch 
Mus.  5.  he  was  mentioned  by 
Alcman,  which  does  not  agree, 
if  this  poet  lived  in  Olymp.  27 
(672  B.  C),  where  he  is  gene- 
rally placed :  but  the  other 
date  of  the  ancient  chronolo- 
gists  for  Alcman,  viz.  Olymp. 

47'  (59^  ^*  ^')»  ^^  doubtless 
more  correct. 

R  Glaucus  ap.  Plutarch.  Mus. 
10. 


^'  Sosibius  ap.  Athen.  XV.  p. 
678  B.  also  mentions  songs  of 
Thaletas  at  this  festival,  comp. 
Suidas  in  QaKffras,  It  seems 
however  probable  that  the  in- 
troduction here  mentioned  did 
not  take  place  before  the  battle 
of  Thyrsea,  about  Olymp.  58. 
or  546  B.  C,  since  much  of 
the  musical  solemnities  of  the 
gymnopaedia  referred  to  this 
action,  Athen.  ti^'  sup.  comp.  * 
Etymol.  Mag.  in  yvfAyoirmdla,  if 
we  should  there  read  with 
Manso,  History  of  Sparta,  vol. 

I.  part  2 .  p.  211.  Ovpalav  for 
HvXtuav,  on  which  however 
there  is  some  doubt,  see  book 

II.  ch.  6.  §.4.  note. 

'  Plutarch  Agis  10.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  205. 
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at  the  Camean  festival  ^.  The  account  is  however 
contradicted  by  an  improbable  story,  that  the  ac^ 
cased  minstrel  justified  himself  by  referring  to  a 
statue  of  Apollo  at  Sparta,  which  had  a  lyre  con- 
taining the  same  number  of  strings  \  At  least  Pau- 
sanjps  "^  saw  in  the  hall  of  music  at  Sparta  "  ((rivior), 
the  eleveuHStringed  lyre  which  was  taken  from  Ti- 
niotheus,  and  there  hung  up. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  Spartan  decree  is  sup- 
posed to  exists  on  this  real  or  fabulous  transaction 
respecting  the  eleveuHStrihged  lyre  of  Timotheus.  It 
recites,  that  ''whereas  Timotheus  of  Miletus,  de- 
spising the  harmony  of  the  sevennstringed  lyre, 
poisoned  the  ears  of  the  young  men  by  increasing 
the  number  of  strings,  and  introducing  a  new  and 
*^  effeminate  species  of  melody;  and  that  having 
*^  been  invited  to  perform  at  the  festival  of  the  Eleu- 
**  sian  Ceres,  he  exhibited  an  indecent  representation 
''  of  the  holy  rites,  and  most  improperly  instructed 
«  the  young  men  in  the  mystery  of  the  labour-pains 
''  of  Semele ;  it  is  decreed  that  the  kings  and  ephors 
should  reprimand  Timotheus,  and  compel  him  to 
reduce  the  number  of  strings  on  his  lyre  to  seven ; 


it 


tf 


it 


<c 


^  According  to  Plutarch  Agis 
lo.  Inst.  Lac.  p.  351.  and  Ci- 
cero de  Leg.  II.  15.  compare 
Dio  Chrys.  Or.  XXXII.  p.  382 
B.  ed.  Reisk. 

'  Artemon  ap.  Athen.  XIV. 
p.  636  E. 

""in.  12.  8. 

^  £tymoL  Mag.  in  auas, 

^  Ap.  Boeth.  de  Musica  ad 
calc.  Arati.  Oxon.  p.  66.  Also 
in  Casaubon  on  Athen.  VIII. 
p.  613.  (vol.  IV.  p.  611. 
Schweigh.),  Scaliger  on  Mani- 


lius,  Bulliald  on  Theon,  Leo- 
pardus  in  his  Observationes 
Criticee,  Gronovius  Prief.  ad 
Thes.  Ant.  Graec.  vol.  V.  from 
a  Cambridge  MS.,  Chishull 
Ant.  Asiat.  p.  1 28,  and  with  a 
collation  of  several  Oxford  ma- 
nuscripts (Cleaver's)  Decrettun 
Lacedsemoniorum  contra  Ti- 
motheum  Milesium,  Oxonii 
1777.  lastly,  Payne  Knight, 
Essay  on  the  Greek  Alphabet, 
sect.  7.  and  Porson,  Tracts  p. 
145.  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  I.  p.  506. 
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*'  in  order  that  every  person  in  future,  being  con- 
^*  fidous  of  -the  dignity  of  the  state,  might  beware  of 
**  introducing  improper  customs  into  Sparta,  and  the 
*^  fame  of  the  contests  be  preserved  unsullied  p." 
But  the  authenticity  of  the  inscription  is  so  doubt- 
fid,  to  say  no  more,  that  we  dare  not  deduce  any 
historical  inferences  from  it.  Por  in  the  first  place, 
the  style  of  the  document  appears  to  have  been 
formed  upon  the  model  of  a  common  Athenian  ho^ 
nor^ry  decree,  only  that  censure  is  inserted  instead 
of  praise  with  a  sort  of  mock  gravity.  There  ils 
nothing  in  it  characteristic  of  Spartan  manners,  but 
much  that  is  foreign  and  cdmost  strange;  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  not  even  stated  who  proposed  and  ap- 
proved the  decree.  Secondly,  a  decree  upon  such  a 
subject  is  not  consistent  with  the  general  spirit  of 
the  government  of  Sparta,  which  was  distinguished 
by  its  summary  method  of  proceeding.  Every  ephor, 
as  inspector  of  the  games,  had  the  same  powers  in- 
dividually as  are  here  attributed  to  the  whole  col- 


V  The  foDowing  recension  of  rap  €vapfiopu}  irorrav  avrivrpo^iav 

the  decree  is  made  aft^r  the  oftotfiav  vapatdiertis  dc  km  €ttov 

manuscripts,  without  any  arbi-  ayopa    rap    EXturwiap   Aafiarpop 

trary  introduction  of  laconisms;  aarptnt  hittrKftaxraTo  top  ro>  fum 

while   the    short    yowels    are  fiiacrK€uw,  TAN  TAP  SciicXop  odum 

every  where  retained,  and  even  ovk  ivbuca  rop  P€op  didoicicc   dc- 

the   singular  I  for  Y.  Efl-cidc  6  Soktm  ap  irtpi  tovtoiv  rop  fiaai- 

1ip^o$€op  6  Mikficriop  napyivofupop  \«ap    km   rop  e<l>opop    pMfi^TTM 

€V  rcof  afUTfpav  ttoXiv  tov  TroXatav  T^u}$€OV,  eiravayKOTM  de  km  rav 

fioay  ari/xaodf,    km    rav  bia    rav  ivhtKa  xop^iav  €KTafi€V  rap  irtpvrrap 

hrra  x^P^''^  Ktraptriv  aarocrTpt^"  inrokiirofitvov  rap  hrra'  &irop  iKa- 

fuvop  YToXi^vtoy  eurayov  Xi/xoiyc-  arop  to  rap  noXiop  ^pop  6pov  n/- 

TM  rap  (uooap  top  V€op  dta  re  rap  Xo^rrac  crrtuf  2mapircaf  €iruf)ep€v  ri 

woXixop^Mp  KM  rap  KMPorcerop  to  top  fit  kclKop  erop  p^  frorc  TopotT' 

luKiop,   ay€PP€  Kai  noiKikap  cam  rrrat  KKtop  ayopop  (according  to 

anXoap  km  Teraptpap  ap<f>i€PPtTM  Porson,  ^  twp  prf  norX  Tao  aptrap 

TOP  poop,  €iri  ;(po/Mirop  atyurra-  icXcop  ay6iPT»p,), 
ptvop  TOP  TO  ptXfop  diocr/cecay  avri 

VOL.  II.  Z 
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lege,  and  the  kings ;  who  had  (it  is  true)  a  place  of 
honour  at  the  public  games,  but  no  share  in  the  di- 
rection of  them.  The  Eleusinia,  in  the  form  of  a 
theatrical  festival,  were  at  least  celebrated  in  Sparta 
at  a  late  date ".  That  Timotheus  should  have  ven- 
tured to  produce  his  ^^  Birth  of  Bacchus"  at  those 
games  is  very  surprising,  but  still  more  so  is  the  ac- 
count of  his  having  taught  it  to  the  Spartan  youths, 
which  can  only  mean  that  he  contrived  to  have  it 
represented  by  the  young  men  of  the  town.  Now 
the  '(l$iv  of  Timotheus  was  a  dith]a*ambic  ode  of 
the  mimic  species,  which  was  a  late  invention  per- 
formed by  regular  actors,  not  by  a  public  chorus. 
How  then  is  it  possible  that  the  latter  should  have 
been  the  case  at  Sparta  ?  The  learned  distinction  be- 
tween different  styles  of  music  in  the  decree,  clearly 
savours  less  of  Laconian  brevity  than  of  the  self- 
complacency  of  some  grammarian**.  Most  of  the 
expressions  used  may  be  traced  to  the  comic  poets  of 
Athens,  and  contain  no  Spartan  peculiarities,  and 
yet  an  accurate  explanation  of  them  might  lead  us 
into  many  difficulties.  Lastly,  the  dialect  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  composition  of  some  one  who  had  acci- 
dentally become  acquainted  with  peculiar  Spartan 
inflexions.  The  letter  P  is  most  suspiciously  used 
throughout ;  the  author  had  evidently  an  erroneous 
notion  that  6  is  not  Laconian,  and  should  be  changed 
into  T,  instead  of  2".  The  editors  have  endea- 
voured to  make  considerable  alterations  in  the  or- 


^  Book  II.  ch.  I  o.  §.  4.  *  Thus»  for  example,  we  have 

^  In  common  Greek,  cytI  xp^  ^^^  from  tl$os,  the  Laconian 

furroff  ovvurrdfitpos  r^v  rov  fUktos  form    of    which    was    B£SOP» 

duMTicevi/v  avTt  rrjt  ivapyjoiflov  nphs  Valcken.  ad  Theocrit.  p.  282. 

TTfV  €arrlarpo<f)o»  dftoi^v. 
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thography  ^;  but  by  this  means  all  possibility  of  cri- 
ticism is  made  hopeless.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  some  grammarian  has  taken  the  trouble  to  draw 
up  a  Laconian  decree  from  one  of  the  stories  re- 
specting TimotheuSy  the  interest  of  which  should 
consist  in  the  austerity  of  the  sentiments,  and  the 
roughness  of  the  dialect.  That  the  inventor  really 
intended  it  for  a  public  moniunent,  is  evident  from 
the  ancient  style  of  writing,  which  was  abolished  at 
Athens  at  the  archonship  of  Eulid,  and  in  Sparta 
perhaps  later  ". 

In  Crete  the  national  music  was  once  formed  on 
the  same  principles  as  in  Lacedaemon  \  but  became 
relaxed  in  course  of  time.  In  a  Cnosian^^  decree 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  befpre 
Christ,  an  ambassador  is  commended  for  having 
often  played  on  the  lyre  the  melodies  of  Timotheus, 
Polyidus ',  and  the  ancient  Cretan  poets.  In  Argos 
too,  the  first  person  who  used  a  lyre  with  more  than 
seven  strings  was  punished  %  and  in  Sicyon  also 
there  were  laws  appointed  to  regulate  musical  con- 
tests ^ 


t  For  instance  M0Y20  has 
been  written  for  /xir<»  (see 
Valckenser.  p.  379.)»  without  a 
shadow  of  probability ;  for  ki- 
Tapir IV  KI2APIS1N,  for  afi<f}i€ifvi' 
rai  AMUENNYTAI  (from  dfiTrio-ai, 
dfi<l>U(rai  Hesychius),  or  AMni- 
FENNYTAl  (from  ^earov,  Etym. 
M.  p.  195.  45.- for  €<r6o£  Ari- 
stoph.  Lys.  1090.)  ;  for  inava-' 
yKorai  EIIANArKAf AI  from  troi- 
17m,  &C.  &C. 

^>  That  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  forge  Spartan  in- 
scriptions is  remarked  by 
Valckenser.  p.  257.  The  au- 
thenticity of  this  decree  was 


first  questioned  by  Villebrun 
ad.  Athen.  VIII.  p.  352.  and 
Heinrich  Epimenides,  p.  175. 

»  Plat.  Leg.  II.  p.  660.  cf. 
III.  p.  680. 

y  Chishull  Ant.  Asiat.p.  121. 

*  A  cotemporary  of  Timo- 
theus, Plutarch  Mus.  21.  A- 
then.  VIII.  p.  352  B. 

*  Rutarch  Mus.  37. 

*'  Boeckh  Inscript.  N*".  1 108. 
Plutarch  Mus.  32.  ascribes  a 
moral  judgment  of  music  par- 
ticularly to  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, Mantineans,  and  PeUene- 


ans. 
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4.  The  chief  reason  why  the  state  so  constantly 
interfered  in  the  regulation  of  music  was,  that  it  was 
considered  much  more  as  expressing  the  general 
tone  of  the  feeling  and  morals  of  the  people,  than 
as  an  art  which  might  be  left  to  its  own  capabilities 
of  improvement.  Historical  examples  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  close  connexion,  and  in  particular,  it  is 
alleged  respecting  the  Dorians  of  Sicily,  that  by  in- 
troducing a  soft  effeminate  music,  they  destroyed 
the  purity  of  their  morals  ^ ;  while  the  strict  domestic 
discipline  at  Sparta  would  hardly  have  been  pre- 
served without  the  assistance  of  the  ancient  style  of 
music  which  was  there  cultivated.  In  order  to  ex- 
plain this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  those 
tiipes  music  formied  a  much  more  universal  branch 
of  education,  and  was  practised  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent by  the  pecple  at  large,  than  it  has  ever  been 
since  ^.  We  may  trace  the  progress  of  music,  as  it 
from  time  to  time  fell  more  into  the  hands  of  indi- 
vidual artists,  whilst  the  populace,  which  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  art  took  a  part  in  the  exhibition,  gra- 
dually became  mere  spectators.  The  command 
of  an  ancient  Delphic  oracle  %  viz.  that  public 
thanksgivings  should  be  offered  to  Bromius  by  the 
whole  people  for  a  fruitful  year,  by  singing  choruses 
in  the  streets,  was  also  followed  at  Sparta,  at  least 
in  the  Gynmopaedia.  At  this  festival  large  choruses 
of  men  and  boys  appeared  ^,  in  which  a  large  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  doubtless  took  part.  From 

«=  Max.  Tyr.  4.  p.  46.  21.  p.  '^  Ap.  Demosth.  in  Mid.  p. 

216.*  ed.  Davis,  cf.  Cic.  de  Leg.  15.  compare  Buttmann's  Com- 

II.  15.  mentary,  p.  35. 

«*  As  was  always  the  case  in  '  Sosibius  ap.  Athen.  p.  678 

Arcadia,  according  to  Polybius  B. 
IV.  20.  7. 
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this  drcumstance  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
market  was  called  chorus  «i  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  spacious  {eipixfipoi)  cities  of  Homer  were  merely 
furnished  with  open  squares,  large  enough  to  coor 
tain  such  numerous  choruses.  It  was  at  these  great 
city-choruses  that  those  of  blemished  reputation  aJU 
ways  occupied  the  hindermost  rows^:  sometimes, 
nevertheless,  men  of  consideration,  when  placed 
there  by  the  arraoger  of  the  chorus,  boasted  that 
they  did  honour  to  the  places,  the  places  did  not 
dishonour  them  ^  Those  placed  at  the  b^ck  gf  the 
chorus  w^re  called  (like  the  soldiers  array^  behijid 
the  line  of  battle)  }l/i\€i^  ^;  the  choregus  however  did 
not  merely  defray  the  expenses  of  the  chorus,  but  he 
also  led  it  in  person ;  and  indeed  a  choregus  once 
performed  the  duties  of  flute-player  at  Lacedaemon^ 
If  then  every  citizen  took  some  part  in  these  cho- 
ruses, it  follows  that  they  must  have  been  trained  to 
them,  and  have  practised  them  from  childhood ;  as 
we  know  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  whole  musical 


e  Pai^san.  III.  II.  7.  it  is  erroneously  stated  that 

^  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  IX.  5.  cv  Agesilaus  was  appointed  king 

XopoU  €ls  ras  errovfiBifrrmts  x^P^^  when  a  boy).     Tlie  author  of 

aireKawerat,  the    Agesilaus    attributed    to 

'  See    the  Apophthegm    of  Xenophon  states,  that  Agesi- 

Damonides,  Plutarch  Reg.  A-  laus,  before  the  capture  of  Pei- 

pophth.  p.  130.  Lac.  Apophth.  raeum,  returned  home,  though 

p.  203.  where  however  x^p^^  lame,  in  order  tp^^e  conducted 

is   put    instead    of   x^P*^*^*^^*  ^  his  place  by  the  choropoeus 

which  magistrate  had  the  re-  at  the  psan  of  the  Hyacinthia; 

gulation    of  the    choruses   in  but  he  clearly  confounds  him 

general  (Xen.  Ages.  2.  17.  Plu-  with  the  Amycleans. 

tarch  uhi  sup,  p.  173.  but  in  ^  Above,  pag.  266,  note  *. 

Herodotus  VI.  67.  there  is  no  where  I  preferred  the  explana"" 

reason   to   introduce   him  on  tion  of  Hesychius  to  that  of 

conjecture) ;  and  the  saying  of  Suidas. 

Agesilaus,   Plutarch    Lac.   A-  '  Aristot.  Polit.  VIII.  6.  6. 
pophth.  p.  T  73  (where  however 

z  3 
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instruction  of  Crete  and  Sparta  was  intended  as  a 
preparation  for  them"\  Hence  we  perceive  that 
at  least  in  early  times  a  certain  cultivation  of 
music  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  national 
manners,  was  common  to  all  Spartans ;  and  the  say- 
ing of  the  poet  Socrates  ",  "  that  the  bravest  of  the 
"  Greeks  also  made  the  finest  choruses,"  was  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  them ;  also  Pratinas  the  scenic 
poet  speaks  of  '*  the  Lacedaemonian  cicada  ^  as  ready 
**  for  the  chorus  p."  In  later  times  indeed  the  num- 
hers  of  the  citizens  in  Sparta  so  greatly  diminished, 
and  war  occupied  so  much  of  the  public  attention, 
that  the  favourable  side  of  Spartan  discipline  was 
cast  into  the  shade,  and  Aristotle  ascribes  with  truth 
to  the  Spartans  of  his  time  a  just  discrimination 
and  taste  for  music,  but  no  scientific  knowledge  of 
it^. 

The  cultivation  of  music  however  was  the  more 
general  among  the  Dorians  and  kindred  race  of 
Arcadians,  from  the  circumstance  that  women  took 
a  part  in  it,  and  sang  and  danced  in  public  both 
with  men  and  by  themselves  ^  On  the  nature  of 
the  parthenia^  or  the  choruses  performed  by  girls, 
the  character  and  education  of  Doric  virgins  enable 
us  to  decide  with  confidence,  when  we  are  told,  that 
the  parthenia  were  accompanied  by  Dorian  music, 
and  there  was  something  in  them  exceedingly  grave 

""  Plato  Leg.  II.  p.  666.  as  a  musical  animal,  and  sa- 

n  Ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  628  F.  cred  to  Apollo. 

Schweighsenser  asks,  who  this  ^  lb.  XIV.  p.  633  A. 

poet  Socrates  was?  I  believe  ^  Aristot.  Polit.  VIII. 5.  and 

the  passage  is  from  the  Upooi'  on  the  other  hand  see  Chamae- 

fiiov,  or  Hymn  to  ApoUo,  which  leon  ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  184  D. 

the  philosopher  composed  when  '  Above,  ch.  2.  §.  3.  ch.  4. 

in  prison.  §.  i.  Hesychius  <f)ov\idtp,  vap* 

°  The  cicada  was  considered  $«vc»v  x^p^^i  A<»p«cir. 
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and  solemn'.  It  appears  likewise,  that  aged  per- 
sons, who  at  Athens  would  have  been  ridiculed  for 
dancing  at  religious  ceremonies,  at  Sparta  often  took 
a  part  in  the  great  choruses,  as  is  proved  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  three  great  choirs  of  boys,  men,  and 
old  men,  which  seem  to  have  danced  at  several  great 
festivals  K 

5.  Having  now  in  the  foregoing  remarks  con- 
sidered the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric  race,  as  well  in 
general  as  with  respect  to  Sparta  in  particular,  we 
shall  next  give  some  account  of  the  progress  of  music 
among  the  several  states  of  that  race. 

That  the  religious  music  and  poetry  of  the  Do- 
rians originated  in  Crete  has  been  shewn  above"; 
and  perhaps  the  loud  and  irregular  music  of  the 
early  Phrygian  inhabitants  first  awakened  a  taste 
for  that  art  among  the  Dorians.  The  nome,  the 
paean,  and  the  hyporcheme',  had  been  known  in 
Crete  from  an  early  period,  though  the  more  po- 
lished form  of  the  two  last  was  introduced  by  Tha.- 
letas.  The  dances  in  a  ring  were  often  connected 
with  the  nome  and  hyporcheme,  according  to  an 
ancient  custom  in  Crete  and  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions ;  and  they  were  danced  by  both  men  and  wo- 


'^  Boeckh  ad  Hndar.  fragm. 
p.  598. 

*  Plutarch  Lycurg.  21.  de 
amore  sui  15.  Lac.  Inst.  p. 
251.  Schol.  Flat.  Leg.  I.  p. 
223.  Ruhnken.  p.  449.  Bekker, 
Zenobius,  Apostolius,  &c.  they 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Tyrt8eus  (Pollux  IV.  15. 
106.),  to  whom  Lycurgus  in 
Leocrat.  p.  162.  21.  ascribes 
generally  a  large  share  in  the 


education  of  youth  at  Sparta. 
It  is  from  these  of  the  Spar- 
tans that  Plato  copies  his  great 
choruses.  Leg.  II.  p.  664  sqq. 

"  Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  11,  13. 

*.  Concerning  these  songs, 
see  . Athenseus  IV.  p.  1 8  r  B. 
where  it  is  stated  that  tum- 
bling (Kvfiicrrav)  was  a  national 
custom  in  Crete,  and  in  gene- 
ral Aristoxenus  ap.  A  then.  XIV. 
p.  630  B. 

z  4 
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men^.  At  Sparta  there  were  the  same  dances, 
known  by  the  name  of  op/Aoi,  or  ornaments^.  The 
youth  danced  first  some  movementB  suited  to  his 
age,  and  of  a  military  nature;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measured  steps,  and  with  feminine  gestures. 
The  Spartan  music  was  in  general  derired  £rom  the 
Cretan,  nor  did  it  attempt  to  disown  its  origin ;  in- 
deed many  favourite  dances,  with  their  tunes,  and 
certain  paeans,  ordered  by  law  to  be  sung  at  ap- 
pointed times,  together  with  many  other  kinds  of 
music,  were  called  Cretan  ^  But  it  cannot  be  dented 
that,  although  their  origin  may  have  been  similar, 
their  progress  and  developement  were  very  different. 
The  Cretan  music  appears  to  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely warlike  and  religious,  while  the  Spartan  from 
the  time  of  Alcman,  was  adapted  to  more  varioas 
purposes.  Peculiar  kinds  of  Lacedaemonian  dances 
were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Cleisthehes  of  Si- 
cyon^;  they  consisted  as  well  of  motions  of  the 
hands  as  of  the  feet,  as  Aristoxenus  states  of  sevetal 
ancient  national  dances  ^.  The  early  zeal  for  music 
in  these  regions  is  shewn  by  the  contests  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Ithome  in  Messenia,  in  which 
Eumelus  engaged  before  the  first  war  with  Lace- 
daemon  ^ :  the  contests  of  the  Muses  connected  with 
the  Camean  festival  began  in  the  26th  Olympiad 
(676  B.  C).     In  the  time  of  Polycrates,  Argos  pos- 

y  Above,  ch.  4.  §.  i.  £u8ta-  237. 

thius  ubi  sup.  relates  that  The-  *•  £phorus  ap.  Strab.  X.  p. 

seus  danced  thus  with  the  seven  48 1  D. 

youths  and  maidens  to  Cnosus.  ^*  Herod.  VI.  139.  compare 

Compare  Lobeck  ad  Soph.  AJ.  Wesseling's  note. 

698.  KyoKria  opxflfuxra.  ^  Athenseus  I.  p.  22  D. 

«  Lucian  de  Saltat.  12.  See         *•  Pausan.  IV.  33.  3. 
Meursius  Orchestra,  torn.  V.  p. 
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sefised  the  most  celelniiated  musirians  in  Greece  ^^ 
pajrtieularly  flute-players ;  about  the  48th  Olympiad 
(588  B.  C.)  Sacadas  wrote  poetry,  composed  music, 
and  played  tjrrie  soags  and  elegies  to  the  flute  ^;  a 
particular  kind  of  flute  was  called  the  Argive  «.  Si- 
cyon  also  appears  to  baye  had  a  share  in  these  im- 
provements ;  for  after  Sacadas  had  thriee  gained  the 
prize,  Pythoeritus  of  Sieyon  wi»  victorious  in  six 
following  contests  ^ ;  and  the  dithyrambic  chorus  to 
the  flute  was  performed  there  with  great  skill  and 
effect*.  That  at  Sieyon,  Corinth,  and  Phlius,  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  gave  a  peculiar  turn  to  music 
mid  poetry,  has  been  remarked  above  *^,  and  will  be 
explained  at  greater  length  hereafter.  In  Sicily 
the  worship  of  Ceres  prevailed,  which  was  always 
attended  with  a  degree  of  licentiousness ;  the  Sjrra- 
cusan  choruses  of  iambists^  were,  without  doubt, 
connected  with  this  worship  ■°.  The  circumstance 
that  the  effeminate  dances  of  the  lonians  were  cele- 
brated there  in  honour  of  Diana  "^^  was  probably  occa^ 
sioned  by  music  having  degenerated  in  that  island  ^. 

^  Herod.  III.  131.  where  conected  with  this  wor- 

^  Boeckh  ad  Findaf.  fragm.  ship;  oompare  Max.  Tyr.  Diss, 

inc.  88.    Concerning   Hierax,  XXI.  p.  216.  Davis,  and  the 

see  below  §.7.    Ariston  is  also  general  expression  (ructXlgtiv  for 

mentioned  as  an  ancient  flute-  opx^Io-^a*,  Theophrast.  ap.  A- 

player  of  Argos,  in  an  epigram  then.  I.  p.  22  C.     And  Archi- 

of  Simonides  or  Bacchylides,  lochus  perhaps  belonged  to  the 

Brunck's  Analect.   vol.  I.   p.  colony  in  which  the  priestess 

141.  Gaisford's  Poet.  Min.  vol.  Cleoboea  brought  the  mystical 

1'    P'    3^3*     Neue     Bacchyl.  rites  of  Ceres  from  Paros  to 

fragm.  61.  Thasos. 

8  Pausan.  IV.  27.  4.  »  Particularly  of  Diana  XtroK 

^  Pausan.  VI.  14.  5.  pea,  as  appears  from  Athenceus 

'  See  the  ancient  Epigram  in  p.  629  E.  who  was  also  ori- 

Athenseus  XIV.  p.  629.  ginally  Ionic,  book   II.  ch.  9. 

k  Book  II.  ch.  10.  §.  6.  §.5. 
^  Athen.  V.  p.  181  C.  °  Athen.  IV.  p.  103. 

*"  The  lofifiiieip  is  also  else- 
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6.  We  have  not  as  yet,  nor  do  we  intend  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  dancing  independently  of  music ; 
as  this  combination  appears  to  be  most  convenient 
for  our  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  importance  as 
connected  with  manners  and  public  education.  Danc- 
ing, when  it  did  not  merely  accompany  the  time  of 
the  music,  inclined  either  to  gynmastic  display  or  to 
mimicry ;  i.  e.  it  either  represented  bodily  activity, 
or  it  was  meant  to  express  certain  ideas  and  feel- 
ings. The  gymnastic  dancing  was  nowhere  so  much 
practised  as  at  Sparta,  where  the  ancient  connexion 
between  the  musical  school  and  the  pala&stra,  and 
of  both  with  the  military  exercises,  was  more  strictly 
maintained  than  in  any  other  state.     Indeed   the 
march  of  the  Spartans  and  Cretans  had,  on  account 
of  its  musical  accompaniment,  some  resemblance  to 
a  dance.     For,  whereas   the   other   Greeks    either 
marched  to  battle  without  any  music,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancient  Achaeans,  or,  like  the  Argives, 
made  use  of  Tyrrhenian  trumpets  i^,  the  Cretans  ad- 
vanced to  battle  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre*?,  the  Spar- 
tans to  that  of  the  flute  <*.     This  last  seems  however 
to  have  been  an  innovation ;  for  Alcman  the  Laco- 


V  On  which  see  Athen.  p. 
624  B. 

'<  Pausan.  II.  21.  3.  Comp. 
Schol.  Soph.  Aj.  14.  Eurip. 
Phcen.  1386.  Minerva  was 
evidently  the  patron  of  the 
trumpeters,  under  the  name 
SoXn-ry^,  at  Argos  (an  allusion 
to  which  see  in  i£sch.  Eum. 
556.  Soph.  Aj.  17.),  because 
she  was  tutelar  deity  of  the 
flute -players ;  and  this  was  also 
the  case  at  Sparta.  For  it  is 
plain  from  Polyaenus  I.  10.  that 
the  itaParrfpia  were  offered  to 


Minerva  on  the  boundaries 
(book  III.  ch.  12.  §.  5.)  only 
because  she  presided  over  the 
flutes,  by  which  the  army  was 
conducted. 

'J  Athen.  XII.  p.  517  A. 
XIV.  p.  627  D.  Plutarch  de 
Mus.  26. 

'  Polyb.  IV.  20.  6.  Athen. 
XIV.  p.  626.  Plutarch  ubi  sup. 
Lucian  de  Saltat.  10.  Dio 
Chrysost.  Or.  XXXII.  p.  3 80. 
Reisk.  Cell.  N.  A.  I.  n .  Eu- 
stath.  ad  11.^'.  p.  1320.  3.  ed. 
Rom. 
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nian  mentions  the  lyre  (xifiapa^);  and  the  Cretans 
also  introduced  the  flute  in  their  army*.  However, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  flute  had  become  the  common 
instrument  at  Sparta,  probably  because  the  lyre  was 
not  fitted  for  uniting  large  bodies  of  men,  its  sound 
being  too  low  to  produce  any  effect,  even  during  a 
complete  stillness.  The  sound  of  flutes  was  doubt* 
less  more  piercing,  and  particularly  when  a  great 
number  of  pipers  (who  in  Sparta  formed  several  na- 
tive families")  played  the  tune  for  attack.  Thucy- 
dides  remarks  that  this  was  not  for  any  reUgious 
pm'pose,  but  that  the  troops  might  march  in  time, 
and  not,  as  large  armies  are  apt  to  do,  fall  into 
disorder*.  The. general  term  for  a  tune  of  this 
kind  was  emhaterion,  or  epibaterion  y.  One  kind  of 
nome  was  called  castoreum,  which,  like  the  others, 
was  played  on  the  flute,  when  the  army  marched  in 
line  to  meet  the  enemy*.  This  had  the  same 
rhjrthm^  as  the  other  embateria^  viz.  an  anapaestic; 


•  Fragm.  14.  ed.  Welcker. 
Pausanias  III.  17.  5.  mentions 
flute,  lyre,  and  ciihara  toge- 
ther. The  fabulous  narration 
of  Polysenus  appears  to  me  to 
be  historically  refuted  by  Ale- 
man,  as  also  by  that  remarked 
in  book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  11. 
•  *  Polyb.  IV.  20.  6.  Compare 
Strabo  X.  p.  483  B. 

"  Book  III.  ch.  2.  §.  4.  ch. 
12.  §.  5,  10. 

"  V.  70.  See  Lucian  de 
Saltat.  10. 

>'  The  *A^mptov  was  one  kind 
of  the  eTTifiarripia,  according  to 
Hesychius,  whose  gloss  STr€p 
wrrtpov  vapa  A€<rpiois  mvoftao'Brf, 

as  well  as  the  name  itself,  is 
by  no  means  clear.     'Ei^Xia 


lUkrf  for  €fxfiaTripui  in  Athenseus 
XIV.  p.  630  F.  Valckenser  ad 
Theocrit.  Adon.  p.  283.  is  also 
of  opinion  that  the  aapairtios 
Xophs  to  the  flute  was  an  ipfia- 
Tfiptov  (from  Oapp€iv) ;  but  an 
ifi^rripiov  was  not  a  chorus. 

'  Plutarch  de  Mus.  26.  Ly- 
curg.  22.  where  however  the 
KaarSptiov  fjLekos  of  the  flute- 
players  is  distinguished  from 
the  €fifiaTrfpio9  iraiav,  in  which 
the  king  joined  (on  the  other 
hand  Polyenus  I.  10.  ep^arfi' 
piop  Mibioviv  a{)\6s)  ;  Kai(Tr6p€tov 
generally  being  used  for  the 
music  of  instruments,  and  ip^ 
fiarripiov  the  song  itself. 

•  Pollux  IV.  10.  78. 

^  Messeniacum   metrum    seu 
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both  in  its  measure  and  melody  there  was  something 
very  enlivening  and  animated^,  so  that  Alexander 
of  Macedon  always  felt  himself  inspired  with  fresh 
bravery  when  Timotheus  the  Theban  played  the 
castoreum  to  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  originally  set  in  the  Doric  melody,  and  bore 
the  character  ei  Spartan  simplicity,  notwithstandmg 
the  many  variations  which  were  afterwards  added^. 
Pindar  is  reminded  by  its  name  of  Castor  the  horse* 
man  and  charioteer^;  but  I  do  not  perceive  what 
relation  the  most  ancient  use  of  this  nome,  aa  a 
march  for  the  Spartans,  could  have  to  this  point : 
but  it  clearly  took  its  name  from  the  Tyndarid^e, 
who  were  considered  as  the  leaders  of  the  Spartan 
army  ^.  That  of  the  poems  of  Tyrtaaus  the  anapae- 
stic verses  only  were  sung  as  marches,  and  that  they 
were  embateria,  is  now  generally  admitted^.  The 
elegies  were  sung  in  campaigns,  at  meals,  and  after 


embaterium  Victorinus,  p.  2522. 
ed.  Putsch.  Comp.  Hephest. 
pag.  25.  46,  I.  ed.  Gaisford. 
Schol.  Eurip.  Hec.  59.  and 
Demetrius  THclinius  ad  Soph. 
Aj.  134.  Cic.  Quvst.  Tusc.  II. 
16. 

^  Plutarch  Inst.  Lac.  p.  25 1 . 
Valer.  Maxim.  II.  6.  2. 

^  Pindar.  Pyth.  II.  69.  Her- 
mann de  Dial.  Pind.  p.  19,  20. 
Boeckh  de  Metr.  Pind.  p.  276. 
Expl.  Pyth.  II.  p.  249. 

^  Isthm.  I.  16. 

f  Book  II.  ch.  10.  §.  8.  A 
third  supposition  is  that  of  the 
Scholiast  to  Pindar,  Pyth.  II. 
127,  that  the  p6tios  took  its 
name  from  the  Dioscuri,  as 
being  the  inventors  of  the 
Pyrrhic    dance    (comp.    Plat. 


Leg.  VII.  p.  795.  Lucian  de 
Saltat.  1  o.).  But  in  the  M&a-ai 
of  Epicharmus  (ap.  Schol. 
Pind.  et  Athen.  p.  184  F.)  it 
was  only  stated  Uiat  Minerva 
played  die  flute  for  the  Dios* 
curi  to  the  ei^Xios  if6fjMs  (i.  e. 
the  P3rrrhic),  and  hence  that  the 
flute  was  used  as  a  military  in* 
strument  at  Sparta ;  but  not  a 
word  of  the  Koordpctoff  v6fMs, 

K  As,  for  instance,  Sytr  «t 
2napTas  €va>^pov  in  Dion  Chry- 
sost.  Orat.  II.  p.  31  A.  ed. 
Reisk. ;  although,  according  to 
Hephaestion,  the  laconicum  me- 
trum  was  a  tetrameter  catalecH* 
CU8  in  syllabam,  with  a  spon- 
daic ending ;  and  according  to 
M.  Victorinus  uhi  sup,,  a  tri- 
meter catalectiats  m  syllaham. 
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the  paean,  not  in  chorus,  but  singly,  and  for  a  prize. 
The  polemarch  decided  •*,  and  the  victor  was  re- 
warded with  a  chosen  piece  of  meat^  The  Cretans 
had  also  embateria,  named  after  a  musician  of  Iby- 
cusK 

7.  That  war  among  these  ancient  nations  had 
something  of  an  imitative  nature,  and  that  it  was 
by  imperceptible  transitions  connected  with  the  pure 
imitations  of  art,  I  have  already  attempted  to  shew^; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  just  said. 
A  transition  of  this  kind  was  formed  by  the  Pyrrhic 
dance,  the  dancers  of  which  bore  the  same  name  as 
the  practised,  armed,  and  expert  combatant  {rrpiXt^^^). 
The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  undoubtedly  a  production 
of  the  Doric  nation  in  Crete  and  Sparta  °,  although 
in  the  former  state  it  was  fabulously  connected  with 
the  Curetes  and  the  rites  of  the  ancient  Idaean  Ju- 
piter^, and  at  Sparta  with  the  Dioscuri.  It  was 
danced  to  the  flute  p,  and  its  time  was  very  quick 
and  light,  as  is  shewn  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic 


^  Book  III.  ch.  12.  §.  4. 

*  This  vay  precise  and  cre- 
dible account  is  given  by  Phi- 
lochorus  ap.  Athen.  p.  630. 
Lycurgus  in  Leocrat.  p.  212. 
ed.  Reisk.  atates,  that  it  was 
sung  at  the  king's  tent  before 
the  battle.  Compare  Manso's 
Sparta,  vol.  I.  part  II.  p.  171. 
Conrad  Schneider  in  the  StU" 
dien,  vol.  IV.  p.  18.  Franck's 
Tyrtaeus,  p.  133. 

^  Hesych.  in  Ifivienip,    Write 

tfivKTTip.  fjy  naph  Kpriah  l/Svicof 
iftfiarrfpiov  irouf<rdfitvos,  Hitrep  6 
AlAON  ovT»  cVoXfrro. 

*  Book  III.  ch.  12.  §.  10. 
"» lb.  notes. 


n  Plato  Leg.  VII.  p.  795. 
Aristoxenus  ap.  Athen.  p.  630 
E.  Strab.  X.  p.  467.  Nicol. 
Damasc.  Kprjres,  Lucian  de 
Saltat.  8.  Schol.  Pindar.  Pyth. 
II.  127.  Hesychius  in  frvppcx*'- 
geiy,  Pollux  IV.  14.  99.  derives 
two  fvonXoi  opxTftrds  from  Crete, 
the  P3rrrhic  and  the  Telesias, 
comp.  Athen.  p.  630  A;  and 
from  Athen.  p.  629  C.  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  there 
also  the  similar  dances  of  o^-' 
airrfs  and  ifrtxprjvU^toi, 

*»  See  Hoeck's  Kreta,  vol.  I. 
p.  212. 

p  Above,  p.  348,  note  ^ 
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foot.  Hence  in  Crete  Thaletas  was  able  to  add 
hyporchematic  or  mimic  variations  to  it^,  which 
had  likewise  quick  measures.  From  this  account  it 
may  be  also  inferred  that  the  war-dance  of  Crete 
was  of  an  imitative  kind ;  and  indeed  Plato  says  of 
the  Pyrrhic  dance  in  general  that  it  imitated  all  the 
attitudes  of  defence,  by  avoiding  a  thrust  or  a  cast, 
retreating,  springing  up,  and  crouching,  as  also  the 
opposite  movements  of  attack  with  arrows  and 
lances,  and  also  of  every  kind  of  thrust  **.  So  strong 
was  the  attachment  to  this  dance  at  Sparta,  that, 
long  after  it  had  in  the  other  Greek  states  degene- 
rated into  a  Bacchanalian  revel,  it  was  still  danced 
by  the  Spartans  as  a  warlike  exercise,  and  boys  of 
fifteen  were  instructed  in  it". 

8.  But  we  must  return  to  the  subject  whence  we 
digressed,  viz.  the  connexion  between  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises and  dancing.  These  two  arts  were  connected 
by  the  pentathlon,  a  pattern  of  adroitness,  activity, 
strength,  and  measured  motions,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  the  flute  ^.  In  later  times 
any  tunes  were  used  for  this  exhibition ;  but  earlier 
certain  fixed  measures  were  played,  one  of  which 
had  been  composed  by  Hierax,  a  disciple  of  Olym- 
pus " :  nor  at  that  time  did  distinguished  artists  dis- 
dain to  appear  as  actors  in  these  sports,  as  e.  g.  Py- 
thocritus  of  Sicyon.  At  Argos,  at  the  Sthenia,  the 
combatants  wrestled  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  ^ ;  and 

a  melody  of  this  same  Hierax  was  played  y  when 

■ 

4  Schol.  Find,  ubi  sup,  ^  As  is  frequently  seen  on 

^  Leg.  VII.  p.  815.  vases. 

'  Athen.  p.  631  A.    Comp.  "  Plutarch.  Music.  26.  Comp. 

Meursius   Orchestra  Op.  vol.  Pollux  IV.  10.  79. 

V.  p.  242.   Manso,  History  of  '  Plutarch  ubi  sup. 

Sparta,  vol.  I.  part  II.  p.  175.  >'  That  is,  if  the  emendation 
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the  women  carried  flowers  (at  a  festival)  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno.  At  Sparta  the  chief  object  of  the  Gyin- 
nopaedia  was  to  represent  gymnastic  exercises  and 
dancing  in  intimate  union,  and  indeed  the  latter 
only  as  the  accomplishment  and  end  of  the  former. 
One  of  the  principal  games  at  this  festival  resembled 
the  anapale^  or  wrestling-dance;  th6  boys  danced 
in  regular  time  with  graceful  motions  of  the  hands, 
in  which  the  methods  of  the  wrestling-school  and 
the  pancration  were  shewn ;  at  the  same  time  how- 
ever this  dance  had  some  mixture  of  the  Bacchana- 
lian kind^.  Thus  also  the  youths  (ephebi)  of  Sparta, 
when  they  were  skilled  in  their  exercises,  danced  in 
rows  behind  each  other,  to  the  music  of  the  flute, 
first  military,  then  choral  dances,  and  at  the  same 
time  repeated  two  verses,  of  which  one  was  an  invi- 
tation to  Venus  and  Cupid  to  join  them,  the  other 
an  exhortation  to  one  another*^.  There  was  also  a 
dance  with  a  ball  at  Sparta  and  Sicyon^.  The  Bi- 
hasisy  a  dance  of  men  and  women,  was  of  the  g}an- 
nastic  kind  ^ ;  all  the  dancers  struck  their  feet  be- 
hind, a  feat,  of  which  a  Spartan  woman  in  Aristo- 
phanes prides  herself^.  Prizes  were  given  to  the 
most  skilful ;  and  we  are  told  by  a  verse  which  has 


of  Salmasius,  Upaciov  for  ^cpa- 
Kiov,  in  Pollux  IV.  lo.  78,  is 
adopted. 

*  Athen.  p.  678  B.  and  com- 
pare p.  631  B.  p.  632  C.  Con- 
cerning the  gymnopaedia  in 
general,  see  Meurs.  Orchest. 
p.  202.  and  the  passages  cited 
by  Creuzer  Comment.  Herod, 
vol.  I.  p.  230. 

KCLt  KtafM^art  piKrtoVj  Lucian  de 
Salt.  10,  II. 


^  Athen.  p.  14  D.  from  Di- 
csearchus  and  Hippasus.  At 
Argos  the  choruses  of  boys 
were  called  BoXXax/Midai.  Plu- 
tarch Qusest.  Grsec.  5 1.  p.  405. 

^  Pollux  IV.  14.  102. 

«*  Lysist.  82.  The  ovaXajcri- 
Sav  of  the  Spartan  women 
when  dancing  is  mentioned  in 
Oribasius  Med.  p.  121.  ed. 
Mosq. ;  the  cjcXoicrccrfuira,  as  a 
woman's  dance  in  general,  is 
mentioned  by  Pollux  uhi  sup. 
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been  preserved  that  a  Laeonian  girl  had  danced  the 
Bibaflis  a  tliousand  times  more  than  any  other  had 
done^  Besides  the  Bibasis  the  Dipodia  is  men- 
tioned^; but  so  little  is  known  about  it,  that  tiie 
xnrigin  of  its  name  even  is  not  dear?.  In  a  comedy 
of  Aristophanes  a  chorus  of  Lacedaemonians  dance  a 
Dipodia  to  the  flute,  and  sing,  chiefly  in  trochaic 
metre,  of  the  battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Artemi- 
sium,  and  the  friendship  of  Sparta  and  Athens; 
after  which  follows  another  song,  which  was  pro- 
bably danced  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  the 
chorus  implores  the  Laeonian  Muse  to  come  from 
mount  Taygetus,  and  to  celebrate  the  tutelar  deities 
of  Sparta ;  and  urges  itself  to  the  dance  in  words 
which  give  a  very  good  idea  of  its  character: 
**  Come  hither  with  a  light  motion  to  sing  of 
Sparta.  Where  there  are  choruses  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  and  the  noise  of  dancing,  when,  like 
young  horses,  the  maidens  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas  rapidly  move  their  feet ;  while  their  hair 
floats,  like  revelling  Bacchanals ;  and  the  daugfa- 
<<  ter  of  Leda  directs  them,  the  sacred  leader  of  the 
'*  chorus.  Now  bind  up  the  hair,  and  leap  like 
^^  fawns ;  now  strike  the  measured  tune  which  glad- 
**  dens  the  chorus^."  Many  points  in  this  descrip- 
tion remind  us  of  the  dances  of  the  Laeonian 
maidens  at  the  worship  of  Diana  of  Caryae,  which 


«( 


« 


<( 


<( 


« 


*  Cited  by  Pollux,  x*^  '^^o, 
fiifidvTi  (rather  Pifiart)  wXeiara 
di)  rmv  nri  woKa,  which  becomes 
a  trimeter  iambic  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  first  woica, 

'  Pollux  IV.  4.  10 1.  Hesy- 
chius  in  v.  See  Meurs.  Or- 
chest.  imder  dinodia,  ^uarodur- 
fA/^t,  wodUpa. 


K  Perhaps  it  was  connected 
with  the  trochaic  dipodia* 
which  appears  to  have  been 
the  common  metre  in  these 
choral  songs,  though  mixed 
with  cretics,  spondees,  dacty- 
lic, and  logacedic  verses. 

^  Aristoph.  Lysist.  ad  fin. 
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(as  was  observed  above')  were  very  quick  and 
sprightly;  and  a  conjecture  was  also  thrown*^  out 
that  the  female  figures  on  ancient  reliefs,  with  girt- 
up  Doric  chitons,  the  hands  raised  over  the  head, 
and  the  head  crowned  (as  I  believe)  with  the  reed 
of  the  Eurotas^  afford  a  representation  of  those 
dances. 

9.  We  now  come  to  the  dances  whose  object  was 
to  express  and  represent  some  peculiar  meaning. 
This  was  either  some  feeling  (to  which  class  almost 
all  the  religious  as  well  as  the  theatrical  dances  be- 
long), or  some  outward  object;  to  which  we  may 
refer  the  mimic  dances.  To  the  latter,  the  Pyrrhic 
and  the  Gymnopaedlan  dances  belong,  and  to  the 
religious,  the  Hyporcheme,  which  we  treated  of  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  ■".  Of  this 
description  was  perhaps  the  Bryallicha",  a  dance  in 
honour  of  Diana  and  Apollo,  danced  by  women,  or, 
a^  some  assert,  by  men  in  hideous  women's  masks, 
who  at  the  same  time  sang  hymns  to  the  two 
deities °.     The  name  signifies  a  violent  leap;  and 


■  Book  11.  ch.  9.  §.  3. 

^  After  Visconti  VUia  Bor- 
gkese  St  4.  n.  21.  sq.  Descrip^ 
turn  des  antiques  du  MnaSe  royal, 
n.  523.  On  the  other  hand, 
Zoega  BassirUievi,  torn.  I.  p. 
Ill — 118,  whose  explanation 
is  approved  by  Boettiger  and 
Hirt.  One  of  the  figures  on  the 
relief  at  Paris  strikes  a  drum  ; 
and  thus  also  the  title  of  the 
play  of  Pratinas  (Meineke  £u- 


*  Perhaps  the  (rakLa,  which 
Hesychius  explains  to  be  a 
nkeyfta  KtiXaBtp  SfWiov,  t  earl  rfjt 
Ki(f)dKfjs  <l>opowraf  al  Adxaunu. 

"'  Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  14. 

•*  Pollux  IV.  14.  104.  where 
for  fiapvKKuca  write  with  Schnei- 
der (in  V.)  PpvaXkixa. 

"  Hesychius  has  fivXkixai  x^- 
poi  TgP€S  opxfioT&v  irapa  AdtcuHnv; 
then  fipvdklxTM  opxflfrral,  from 
Ibycus  and  Stesichorus;  next 


phorioiw  p-  94.)  joins  together    ^pvddXtxa  (but  the  order  of  the 
Caryatides  and  Avfiaunu  (Bdicxai    letters  requires    BPYAAAIXA), 


X^piTi^s),  viz.  virgins  from  the 
tribe  of  Dymanes,  who  cele- 
brated peculiar  rites  of  Bac- 
chus. 

VOL.  II. 


in  the  sense  of  frightful  female 
masks,  from  Rhinthon;  and 
Ppvdakixas  (BPYAAAIXAS)  ras 
fjtax^adas,  Adiccovcp;  and,  lastly, 

A  a 


, 
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£rom  what  we  can  gather  elsewhere  respecting  the 
character  of  this  dance,  it  appears  to  have  been  ir- 
regular and  licentious.  How  it  agrees  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  one  does  not  exactly  perceive, 
unless  it  is  supposed  that  some  fable  in  the  history 
of  that  god  was  represented  in  a  mimic  style,  which 
admitted  of  such  irregularity.  The  worship  of 
Diana  however  had  other  forms  which  produced 
these  licentious  dances,  as  in  Laconia  itself  the  Ca^ 
labis  P. 

A  few  particulars  respecting  several  Laconian 
dances  have  been  preserved  by  a  grammarian  S 
whose  account  we  will  insert  at  full,  adding  only 
some  remarks  of  our  own.  ^*  The  Deimalea  wa9 
^*  danced  by  Sileni  and  Satyrs  waltzing  in  a  circle f** 
its  name  being  perhaps  derived  from  the  cowardice 
{ieifjLa)  of  these  **  useless  and  worthless  fellows,"  as 


PpyWoxurrai,  persons  who  sang 
hymns  in  hideous  female 
masks.  The  original  forms  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fipvdXXixa 
for  the  dtmce,  fipvt^Xixa  for  the 
mask,  and  fipvaXkitcrrff  (like  dci- 
KrfKiKTfis)  for  the  dancer, 

P  Book  II.  ch.  9.  §.3.  note. 

«»  PoUux  IV.  14.  104.  ^p  dc 

TUHi  KoX  AoKoavuca  upxr^fiara,  dci- 
fteXta'  ZciXi^voi  d*  fftrav  luu  wk 
avToit  Sorvpoi  vwSTpoxa  op^ov- 
fM€voi,  Koi  Wvfjifioi  «n\  Atovva-f^. 
Koi  KOLpvceribtt  hrX  *Apr€fudi.  teal 
fipvaXXixa  t6  fuv  €vprffia  BpvaX- 
Xlxpv'  frpoa»pxovvro  d<  yvyaucet 
*AniSKK»vi  Koi  *Aprcfudt.  oi  di 
imoyvfrmvtt  ycpdvroDv  vnh  ficumj' 
piois  Tffv  fiiftrfaiv  €ixov,  ol  d« 
yvnwvts  (v\iv»v  xdbXttv  ari^ai' 
powTis  ttpxovvro,  dta^ay$  rctpaifrL-' 
Pidta  dpiirtx^fJLfvtH,  Koi  fc^vcr   Xa- 


pcVoDV  piv  Spx>jpa,  iirciwpov  d*  Ijv 
Tov  tvp6rrot  avXi;rov.  rvpfiaiirta 
dc  cVcoXciro  r6  Spxfpa  t6  ^i&vpa/i- 
Pik6v.    pifiTJXiKriP  de  (Kokouv  di*  rjt 

€pApOVVTO    TOVS   M    T^    kKoVJ   tAp 

€<»Xi»v  ptpSnf  akta-KopAvovf.  Xofi- 
irpoT€pa  dc  ^v  ^p  vtpxovvTo  yv/iroc 
trifp  aUrxpokoyi^,  In  this  pas- 
sage there  is  nothing  altered 
except  Ppvdkkixa  and  BpvoXXi- 
Xov  for  fiapvWiX'^  <^d  BapvkXi" 
Xov,  Xapnporipa  d<  fy  ^p  for 
\apnpoT€pay  dc  ^p ;  and  fu/u^Xt- 
Kjfp  for  fuprfTiKfjp,  as  a  friend  of 
the  author's  has  proposed  (G. 
A.  Schoell  de  origine  Grteci 
dramatis,  p.  97.),  whi^th  gives 
the  same  sense  as  dcuo/XMrrija^y, 
which  I  had  formerly  proposed, 
as  pApriXol  and  f^fuajXiaral  were 
synonymH,  according  to  Sui- 
das  in  2«9<rt)3ior. 
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Hesiod  calls  them  ^  '<  7%^  Ithymhi  wa8  danced  to 
Bacchus^  the  dance  of  the  Caryatides  to  Diana; 
the  Bryallicha  wa^s  so  called  after  its  inventor 
BrycMiehus ;  it  was  danced  by  women  to  Apollo 
and  Diana.''  The  following  dances  also,  as  ap« 
pears  from  the  conclusion,  were  Laconian.  "  The 
Hypogypones  imitated  old  men  tvith  sticks.  The 
Gypones  danced  on  wooden  stUts^  and  wearing 
"  transparent  Tarentine  dresses.  The  Menes  was 
danced  by  Charini^^  and  took  its  name  from  the 
flute-piayer  who  invented  it.  There  was  a  Bac- 
**  chanalian  dance  called  Tyrhamaj''  probably  re- 
sembling the  Argive  Tyrbe,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  its  intricate  mazes.  '^  A  dance  in  which  they 
**  mimicked  those  who  were  caught  stealing  the  re^ 
mains  of  meals  was  called  Deicelistie  (or  Mime^ 
lie).  But  the  Gymnopcedia^  danced  with  Jests 
"  and^  merriment,  was  more  splendid''  The  merry 
spirit,  and  the  love  for  comic  exhibition,  which  pro- 
duced all  these  mimic  dances,  is  shewn  in  these  im- 
perfect notices,  the  deficiencies  of  which  we  can  only 
supply  in  one  instance,  viz.  in  the  account  of  the 
Deicelictae  (or  Mimeli).  There  was  at  Sparta  an 
ancient  play,  but  it  was  probably  acted  only  by  the 
common  people,  and  quite  extempore,  nor  ever  by 
regular  players  ^  From  the  account  of  Nepos  it 
may  be  also  conjectured  that  it  was  performed  by 


«( 


<( 


'  y€VOf  ovriiay&v  2irn/p«0v  ical 
aiuixapo€py&v,  Hesiod.  ap.Strab. 
X.  p.  47 1 .  The  reading  dctfia- 
X*a  is  not  however  at  all  cer- 
tain ;  and  still  less  the  word 
fi^yc f ,  a  little  lower. 

*  On  the  Charinus  or  Gra- 
cioso,  jiee  below,  ch.  7.  §.  3  ; 


and   on    the   Argolian    rvpfitf, 
book  II.  ch.  10.  §.  6. 

^  Although  the  Spartans  also 
called  regulaT  actors  dtuctjXiicTM, 
Plutarch  Asesil.  it.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  105.  Apostolius  XV. 
39.  Bchol.  II.  x'*  391* 

A  a  2 
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unmarried  women.  The  name  Deicelictae  (or  Mi- 
meli)  merely  means  "  imitators " ;"  but  it  came  to 
signify  only  comic  imitators*.  In  this  play  there 
was  not  (according  to  Sosibiusy)  any  great  art;  for 
Sparta  in  all  things  loved  simplicity.  It  represented 
in  plain  and  common  language  either  a  foreign  phy- 
sician or  stealers  of  fruit  (probably  boys),  who  were 
caught  with  their  stolen  goods ' ;  that  is,  it  was  an 
imitation  of  common  life,  probably  alternating  with 
comic  dances. 

10.  In  Laconia  it  was  chiefly  the  lower  orders 
who  had  any  decided  love  for  comedy  and  buf- 
foonery; for  with  the  Dorians  we  only  now  and 
then  discover  a  ray  of  levity  or  mirth  piercing  the 
gravity  of  their  nature.  I  have  already  mentioned  % 
that  from  the  Helots,  who  dwelt  in  the  houses  of 
the  Spartans^  and  were  called  Mothones,  or  Mo- 
thaces,  a  kind  of  riotous  dance  took  its  name,  in 
which  drunken  persons  were  probably  represented ; 
whence  perhaps  was  derived  the  story  that  the 
Spartans  intoxicated  their  slaves  as  a  warning  to 
their  children.     Other  dances   may  perhaps   have 

"  duaikov  according  to  He-         ^  Ap.  Athen.    Eustath.   ubi 

sychius  a»dpias,  g^iov  naph  Ad-  sup.    Suidas  and  Fhayorinus  in 

Kma-iv  perhaps  refers  to  the  fact  dijn;Xi(rr«y,  and  Suidas  in  S«- 

mentioned    in   vol.    I.   p.  69.  tri^s.    On  the  Lacedsemonian 

note  *.  mimickry   see    also   Boettiger 

*  dctn/Xurrol  crjcctHnroiol  ical  /i»-  Quat,  atat,  ret  scenica,  p.  8. 
fUfTai,  Sosibius  ap.  Athen.  XIV.         *  See   Plutarch   Lycurg.    i . 

p.  621  D.    Hesychius  in  dctja;-  km  (jUpowri  Kk^irrovrts,  ol  luv  tnt 

XurraL     cf.    interprett.     They  rovs  icfprovt  fiadigovrtg  (robbers 

were    fuiuiKAyot  iu;cording    to  of  gardens),  oi  d'  th  ra  t&¥  dy- 

Hesychius     in    diKrfXop,    K»fxiKol  dp&v  avtrxriria  trcipturp^oprtt  (the 

according    to    Eustathius     p.  thieves  of  the  (wkofuprf  of  Pol- 

884.  23,    trKmrriKot   according  lux,  cited  in  p.  354.  note  ''). 
to  Schol.  Apoll.   Rh.   I.  746.         »  Book  HI.  ch.  3.  §.  3  ;  and 

The  Laconic  form  is  dciw/X/ic-  see  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  279. 

«•«•  Eq.  632. 
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been  common  among  the  peasants,  and  particularly 
among  the  shepherds  of  remote  regions. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  allied  to  the 
present  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  bu^ 
colic  poetry  of  the  ancients.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
its  mingled  character  of  simplicity,  nature,  and  buf- 
foonery, was  copied  from  real  life.  Now  the  man- 
ners which  it  represented  could  neither  have  been 
those  of  slaves,  for  the  condition  of  slavery  does  not 
admit  of  any  regular  society ;  nor  yet  of  free  citi- 
zens, for  the  rustic  scenes  of  this  poetry  wholly  dis- 
agree with  a  city  life.  It  remains  therefore  that  it 
imitated  the  life  of  subjects,  of  bondmen,  such  as 
existed  as  a  separaie  class  in  the  Doric  states,  and 
accordingly  bucolic  poems  are  commonly  in  the  Do- 
ric dialect.  It  is  related,  that  when  Xerxes  had 
overrun  Greece,  and  the  Spartan  women  could  not 
perform  the  customary  rites  of  Diana  Caryatis,  the 
shepherds  came  from  the  mountains,  and  sang  pas- 
toral hymns  to  the  goddess^.  From  this  confused 
account  we  may  collect  that  in  the  north  of  Laconia 
there  had  been  some  rude  essays  of  pastoral  poetry. 
In  this  respect  however  the  shepherds  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  have  become  far  more  celebrated;  Epichar- 
mus  mentions  their  bucolics  {^wKokiaafMi^  as  a  kind 
of  dance  and  song"^ ;  and  even  before  his  time  Stesi- 
chorus  had  formed  them  into  a  species  of  lyric 
poetry^.  Nevertheless  their  origin  appears  not  to 
have  been  independent  of  one  another,  for  both  in 

^  Diomed.  3.    p.  483.    ed  ^  'Ev  'AXicvrfw  «al  «V  'Odvo^o-ci 

Putsch.    Servius  ad  Virg.  EcL  yavoyf,  Athen.  XIV.  p.  619  A. 

I.    Donatus  Vit.  Virg.  p.  84.  Comp.  Hesych.  et  Etym.  M. 

sq.     Diomedes    also   connects  in  v. 
the   Sicilian    bucoliasms   with         "^  ifilian  V.  H.  X.  18. 

rites  o(''Apr€fus  Avrj. 
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Laconia  and  Sicily  the  name  Tityrus  was  used  for 
the  leading  goat  or  ram  of  the  flock  ^.  That  the 
same  name  should  equally  distinguish  the  human 
and  animal  leader  of  the  flock,  is  a  trait  of  the  sim* 
plicity  of  those  men,  who  passed  their  dajns  among 
valleys  and  pastures,  harmlessly  tending  their  flocks, 
and  taking  no  more  notice  of  other  modes  of  life 
than  sending  from  time  to  time  the  produce  of  their 
industry  to  the  city.  Now  in  Sicily  these  shepherds 
were  not  of  Greek  extraction,  but  were  imdoubtedly 
of  the  aboriginal  Sicilian  population,  the  ancient 
worshippers  of  the  goddess  Pales  ^;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  bucolic  poetry  owed  its  origin 
to  native  talent.  Even  the  ancient  legend  of  Daph- 
nis,  who  lost  his  eyes  through  his  love  for  a  nymph  s, 
appears  to  me  rather  of  a  Sicilian  than  Grecian  cast ; 
although  how  far  the  character  of  the  Greeks  and 
of  the  native  inhabitants  were  opposed  is  a  very  ob- 
scure subject  of  inquiry^. 

11.  To  conclude;  as  in  Attica,  so  among  the  Do- 


•  Titjmis,  according  to  Ser- 
vius  ad  Ek;l.  I.  i ,  was  aries  ma^ 
jor,  qui  gregem  anteire  consue- 
verit,  lingua  Laconia;  a  goat, 
according  to  Schol.  Theocrit. 
III.  2.  Fhotius  in  v.  Tirvpos 
is  the  Doric  form  of  a-lavpos, 
which  also  originally  meant  a 
goat ;  whence  vurvpva  (i.  e.  cr^.- 
avpiva),  OT  trurvpa,  a  goat -skin  : 
but  rirvfios  is  not  allied  to  trd- 
Tvpof  (as  the  Schol.  Theocrit. 
III.  3.  VII.  73.  Eustath.  ad 
II.  r'.  p.  1 157.  39.  ed.  Rom. 
suppose ;  comp.  Creuzer  Sym' 
holik,  vol.  III.  p.  197).  The 
flute  called  rmpwot  by  the 
Italian   Dorians   (Artemidorus 


ap.  Athen.  IV.  p.  182  D.  Eu- 
stath. p.  1 157.  38),  was  so 
named  from  a  shepherd, 

^  Of  the  6€o\  llakutoi,  near 
mount  ifitna,  which  evidently 
were  originally  identical  with 
the  goddess  Pales  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  consequently  her 
worship  belongs  to  the  Sicu- 
lian  branch  of  the  Roman  re- 
ligion. 

«  Schol.  Theoc.  et  Virg. 
ifilian  ubi  sup. 

''  The  poems  of  Theocritus 
unluckily  give  little  informa- 
tion on  these  points,  as  the 
bucolics  are  those  which  shew 
the  most  artifice  and  novelty. 
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nans,  comedy  connected  itself  with  the  country  fes^- 
tivals  of  Bacchus ;  and,  as  Aristotle  saysS  originated 
from  the  extemporaneous  songs  of  those  who  led  the 
Phallic  processions,  which  were  still  customary  in 
many  Greek  cities  at  the  time  of  that  philosopher. 
Of  this,  Sicyon  furnishes  an  example.  There  was 
there  a  dance  called  'AA^^p^,  which  was  probably 
of  a  Phallic  nature ;  and  also  a  comic  entertainment, 
called  the  Phallophoria^  in  which  the  actors,  with 
their  heads  and  faces  adorned  with  flowers,  but  un- 
masked, came  into  the  theatre,  in  stately  garments, 
some  at  the  common  entrance,  some  at  the  scene- 
doors  ;  the  Phallophorus,  his  face  smeared  with  soot, 
walked  first  from  among  them,  and,  after  giving 
notice  that  they  came  with  a  new  song  in  honour 
of  Bacchus,  they  began  to  ridicule  any  person  whom 
they  chose  to  select.  Thus  too  the  Phlyaces  of  Ta- 
rentum  were  probably  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Bacchus,  whose  festivals  were  accompanied  with 
similar  rejoicings  in  Sicily™. 

Yet  the  rites  of  Ceres  sometimes  gave  rise  among 
the  Dorians  to  lascivious  entertainments  of  this 
kind,  as  we  learn  from  the  description  in  Herodotus 
of  the  -^Elginetan  choruses  of  women  at  the  festival 
of  Diana  and  Auxesia,  which   provoked  others  of 


•  Poet.  IV,  14. 

^  Athen.  XIV.  p.  631  D.  At 
Athens  too  the  country  Phallic 
festival  was  called  hprri  akrjris, 

I  Semus  Delias  ap.  Athen. 
p.  621  F.  p.  622  C.  and  Sui- 
das  in  S^/xor.  Compare  book 
II.  ch.  10.  §.  6. 

^  It  seems  probable  that  the 
proverb  iJMp6T€po£  Mopvxov  ori- 


ginally refers  to  the  rude  mirth 
at  the  vintage-festivals,  at 
which  it  was  common  in  Sicily 
(and  probably  elsewhere  also) 
to  smear  the  ftu;e  with  the 
juice  of  the  grape.  In  Italy 
there  were  also  at  the  festival 
of  Diana  CorythaUia  clowns, 
with  wooden  masks  (xvpiBpa), 
called  KvpiTToi,  Hesych.  in  v. 

A  a  4 
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their  sex  by  riotous  and  insulting  language".  These 
mockeries  were  however  only  the  humour  of  the 
moment,  and  were  merely  accessaries  to  certain 
dances  and  songs:  but  among  the  Megarians,  co- 
medy, we  know  not  by  what  means,  obtained  a  more 
artificial  character,  and  a  more  independent  form. 


CHAP.  VII. 
On  the  comiCf  traffic^  and  lyric  poetry  of  the  Dorians. 

1.  At  Athens,  a  coarse  and  ill-mannered  jest  was 
termed  a  Megarian  jokeo;  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  certain  proof  of  the  decided  propensity  of  that 
people  to  humour.     This  is  confirmed  by  the  claims 
of  the  Megarians,  who  disputed  the   invention  of 
comedy  with  the  Athenians  p,  and  perhaps  not  with- 
out justice,  if  indeed  the  term  invention  be  at  all  ap- 
plicable to  the  rise  of  the  several  branches  of  poetry, 
which  sprung  so  gradually,  and  at  such  different 
times,  from  the  particular  feelings  excited  by  the 
ancient  festival  rites,  that  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps 
impossible,  to  fix  upon  the  period  at  which  the  spe- 
cies of  composition  to  which  each  gave  rise  was  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  be  called  a  particular  kind  of 


"  JEginetica,  p.  1 70.  sq. 

°  Aristoph.  Vesp.  57.  ytkttru 
Meyap63€P  K(Kktfift§pop.  Eupolis 
ap.  Schol.  Vesp.  57.  et  A^as. 
ad  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  IV.  a.  20. 

fol.  53   ^'    ^^  (TK&fAfl    oo-fXycff  «ll 

ytkwrw,  «»ff  ^pi^t  T&  iraidul  (aa 
emended  by  Dobree  in  Porson's 
TracU,  p.  384.).  See  also  on 


the  yA«f  MtyapuAv  Diogenian. 
Prov.  IV.  88.  App.  Vatic.  I. 
46.  Apostol.  VI.  a.  What  Ari- 
stotle ubi  sup.  relates,  refers 
merely  to  the  silly  and  unne- 
cessary display  of  a  Megarian 
choregus  for  comedy,  in  the 
embellishment  of  the  theatre. 

P  Aristot.  Poet.  3.    Aspasius 
ubi  sup. 
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poetry.  Yet  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for  the  earliest 
form  of  their  comic  poetry  to  the  Megarians.  The 
Megarian  comedy  is  ridiculed  by  Ecphantides,  one 
of  the  early  comic  poets  of  Athens,  as  of  a  rude  and 
unpolished  kind,  which  circumstance  alone  makes 
its  higher  antiquity  probable^.  Ecphantides,  whom 
Aristophanes,  Cratinus,  and  others  ridicule  as  rough 
and  unpolished  %  looks  down  in  his  turn  on  those 
who  had  introduced  comedy  from  Megara,  and 
claims  the  merit  of  first  seasoning  the  uncouth  Me- 
garian productions  with  Attic  salt.  But  one  of  the 
earliest  introducers  of  comedy  was,  according  to  the 
most  credible  and  authentic  accounts,  Susarion,  a 
native  of  Tripodiscus,  an  ancient  village  in  the  Me- 
garian territory";  in  Attica  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  village  of  IcariaS  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Megaris  and  Boeotia  " ;  where  it  is  known 
from  mythological  fables,  that  the  rural  festival  of 
Bacchus  had  been  celebrated  from  an  early  period. 
The  argument  for  its  Doric  origin,  derived  from  the 
name  KUfM^ia,  ^*  the  village-song"  (the  Peloponnesians 


''  Ecphantides  ap.  Aspas.  ubi 

sup.  says,  M€yapucrJ9  KiOfjx^ias 
cur  ft  ov  dUifi  iirx*nf6ftrip  t6  dpafta 
yL^yofUKov  wouiv,  as  Meineke  ad 
Men  and.  p.  382.  and  Qusest. 
Seen.  I.  p.  6.  has  correctly 
written,  i.  e.  "  tke  song  which  I 
"  sing  is  not  that  of  a  Megarian 
*'  comedy ;  I  was  ashamed  to 
**  make  my  play  Megarian** 

'  Concerning  Ecphantides, 
see  Schneider  ad  Anstot.  Pol. 
VIII.  8.  Gaisford  ad  Hephaest. 
p.  97.  and  particularly  Nske's 
Chcerilus,  p.  51  sq.  and  Mei- 
neke Quaest.   Seen.  I.  p.  12. 


who  correctly  places  him  be- 
tween Magnes  and  Chionides 
on  the  one  side,  and  Cratinus 
and  Teleclides  on  the  other, 
about  Olymp.  80.  460  B.  C. 
[See  also  Clinton,  F.  H.  Intro- 
duction, p.  xxxvii.] 

'  Aspasius  ubi  sup.  Schol. 
Dionys.  Thrac.  in  Bekker's 
Anecdota  Gr.  p.  748.  compare 
Bentley  Fhalarid.  p.  261. 

<  Marm.  Par.  ep.  34.  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  I.  p.  308. 

*'  As  may  be  inferred  from 
Statins  Theb.  XII.  619. 
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caUlng  their  villages  #r£pci,  and  the  Athenians  ^i^/em/), 
is  by  no  means  conclusive,  as  the  derivation  of  that 
name  from  the  word  /cS/xo$',  a  noimf  Jhstieal  proees^ 
siatiy  is  far  more  probable.  The  early  time  at  which 
comedy  must  have  flourished  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact,  that  it  passed  over  to  Athens  in  the  50th  Olym- 
piad ^ ;  but  of  its  character  we  should  form  a  very 
partial  judgment,  if  we  trusted  implicitly  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Athenian  neighbours ;  and  yet  we  have 
no  other  means  of  information. 

The  ancient  comedy  of  Susarion,  and  of  the  Me- 
garians,  was  (as  is  clear  from  the  passage  of  Ecphan- 
tides)  founded  on  a  dramatic  principle ;  although  a 
species  of  lyric^  poetry,  also  caUed  comedy,  had 
existed  from  an  early  period  among  the  Dorians  and 
.£olians  ^ ;  nor  can  I  admit  the  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
that  Epicharmus  and  Phormis  were  the  first  who 
wrote  a  comedy  with  a  plot  or  story;  previously 
to  those  poets,  only  some  extempore  and  abusive 
speeches  (la/xiS/^eiv)  were,  according  to  his  view  of 
the  subject,  introduced  between  the   songs  of  the 


*  According  to  Aristot.  Poet. 
3.  it  originated  during  the  ex- 
istence of  democracy  at  Me- 
gara ;  but  the  period  of  popular 
rule  in  this  town  (book  III.  ch. 
9.  §  I  o.)  was  too  late  for  this 
to  be  strictly  true,  though  its 
rise  was  probably  connected 
with  a  democratic  principle, 
which  was  alive  at  Megara 
before  the  time  of  Theagenes, 
and  after  his  downfall  was  con- 
tinually on  the  increase. 

V  Boeckh  StaaUkaushaltung , 
vol.  II.  p.  362  sqq.  and  Thi- 
ersch EifUeitung  zu  Pindar,  p. 
117.  with  the  opposite  remark 


on  the  TO.  rnufixuL  k»ijx^6s,  Go- 
ettingen  Review,  1821.  part 
106.  p.  1050.  I  also  conceive 
that  the  comedies  of  Antheas 
the  Lindian,  the  relation  (<rt;y- 
yevrfs:)  of  Cleobulus,  were  lyric; 
who  passed  his  whole  life  in 
leading  processions  to  Bacchus, 
and  also  practised  the  obscure 
iroirjo'is  dia  wvBinav  6vofiAr»y, 
Athen.  X.  p.  445  A.  In  this 
instance  the  comedies  are  evi- 
dently only  procession-songs  («<0- 
fjMs),  The  same  is  likewise  true 
of  the  slanderous  comedies  of 
Timocreon,  also  a  Rhodian, 
Suidas  in  v. 
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chorus ;  but  if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  M egarian 
comedy  would  not  have  differed  materially  from  the 
Sicyonian  sports  at  the  Phallophoria,  nor  have  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  as  it  actually  did. 

2.  It  is  indeed  very  probable  that  the  Megarian 
furnished  the  first  germ  and  elements  of  the  Sicilian 
comedy,  as  perfected  by  Epicharmus.  For  the  Me- 
garians  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  those  near  Athens,  laid 
claim,  according  to  Aristotle',  to  the  invention  of 
comedy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  conununication 
was  kept  up  between  those  two  states.  Now  it  is 
possible  that  comedy  was  brought  from  Megara  to 
Syracuse,  when  Gelon  (484  or  488  B.C.)*  trans- 
planted the  inhabitants  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
city ;  and  thus  the  elements  of  comedy  which  ex- 
isted in  the  choruses  and  iambic  speeches,  were  by 
their  subsequent  combination  with  a  more  improved 
species  of  poetry,  brought  to  maturity.  This  sup- 
position however  rests  upon  mere  conjecture.  Epi- 
charmus, the  son  of  Helothales  ^,  must  have  gone  to 
Syracuse  at  this  emigration,  having  formerly  resided 
at  Megara ;  but  he  cannot  be  considered  as  the  per- 
son who  really  introduced  comedy  at  Syracuse,  as 
he  had  lived  only  a  short  time  at  Megara ;  he  was, 
as  we  are  credibly  informed,  a  native  of  Cos  %  and 
went  to  Sicily  with  Cadmus,  i.  e.  about,  or  soon 
after,  480  B.C. "^9  and  he  must  at  this  time  have 
been  at  least  a  youth,  in  order  to  have  acquired  a 

'*  Poet.  III.  5.  Schwenck's  Mythoiogische  An- 

^  Book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  10.  deutungen,  p.  33 1 . 

*^  That  the  names  "  Chima-  ^  Diog.  Laert.  and  nvh  ap. 

'*  rus"   and    **  Titynis"   were  Suid.  cf.  Diomed.  3.  p.  486.  ed. 

taken  from  the  occupation  of  Putsch. 

the  shepherd  and  goatherd,  is  "^  See  vol.  I.  p.  193.  note  ^. 

remarked     by    Welcker     on 
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name  and  influence  in  the  reign  of  Hieron  (between 
478  and  467  B.  C.)  ^.  In  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  a  native  of  Cos,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  he  was  likewise  a  physician,  which  was 
the  regular  profession  of  his  brother^,  his  family 
being  probably  connected  with  that  of  the  Asde- 
piadae.  Phormis,  or  Phormus,  who  by  Aristotle 
and  others  is  often  mentioned  with  Epicharmus,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  earlier  than  that  poet  by  some 
Olympiads,  having  been  the  friend  of  Grelon,  and 
tutor  to  his  children^;  but  his  fame  was  so  com- 
pletely eclipsed  by  that  of  his  successor,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  remaining  of  his  plays,  except 
a  few  titles  '^  which  however  show  that  he  parodied 
mythological  subjects. 

But  Epicharmus  is  much  less  known  and  es- 
teemed than  his  peculiar  style  of  writing  and  dra- 
matic skill  deserve ;  and  those  authors  greatly  err, 
who  fix  upon  the  period  when  his  peculiar  kind  of 
poetry  had  arrived  at  perfection,  as  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  Athenian  comedy,  and  attribute  the 

*^  This  statement  is  indeed  ubi  sup.  Eudoc.  ap.  Villois. 
inconsistent  with  the  account  Anecd.  vol.  I.  p.  193. 
in  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  78.  that  ^  Suidas.  His  first  covering 
Epicharmus,  when  a  child  of  the  stage  with  purple  skins 
three  months,  was  brought  reminds  us  of  the  Megariao 
from  Cos  to  Megara ;  but  this  choregus,  who  used  real  pur- 
is  not  a  sufficient  authority  to  pie.  Aristot,  Eth.  Nic.  IV.  a. 
set  aside  the  other  accounts.  30.  Bentley  Phalarid.  p.  260. 
The  statement  of  the  writer  considers  him  as  identical  with 
ir€pl  K^fuifduu  in  Kiister's  Ari-  Phormis  the  Maenalian,  who 
stophanes,  p.  xii.  ycyo^c  jtorA  served  Gelon  and  Hieron  with 
r^v  oy  6\vfiwtdda,  and  of  Suidas,  great  honour :  to  me  it  seems 
fjp  bi  irp6  T&v  UtpaiKw  In;  If,  that  the  ideas  of  an  Arcadian 
dtddaKMv  (V  2vpaKovirais,  perhaps  condottiere  and  a  comic  poet 
refer  to  the  arrival  of  Epichar-  arc  quite  irreconcileablc. 
mus  in  Sicily.  ^  Fabric.  Biblioth.  vol.  II.  p. 

^  Jambl.  Pythag.  34.  cf.  Plin.  315.  Harles. 
H.  N.  XX.  II.     Diog.  Laert. 
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dumsy  and  rustic  simplicity  from  which  the  latter 
emerged,  to  the  Sicilian  style,  which  had  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  which  the  life  of  a  city  and  court 
could  affords  Before  therefore  we  enter  into  de- 
tails respecting  the  dramas  of  Epicharmus,  we  will 
say  a  few  words  on  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  and 
his  mode  of  handling  them. 

The  subjects  of  the  plays  of  Epicharmus  were 
mostly  mythological,  i.  e.  parodies  or  travesties  of 
mythology,  nearly  in  the  style  of  the  satyrical  drama 
of  Athens.  Thus  in  the  comedy  of  Busiris,  Hercules 
was  represented  in  the  most  ludicrous  light,  as  a  vo- 
racious glutton,  and  he  was  again  exhibited  in  the 
same  character  (with  a  mixture  perhaps  of  satyrical 
remarks  on  the  luxury  of  the  times)  in  **  the  Mar- 
«  riage  of  Hebe,"  in  which  an  astonishing  number 
of  dishes  was  mentioned  ^.  We  can  however  form 
a  better  notion  of  the  drama  called  **  Vulcan,  or  the 
"  Revellers,*'  chiefly  by  the  help  of  some  ancient 
works  of  art,  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
play  began,  we  are  told,  with  Vulcan  chaining  his 
mother  Juno  by  magical  charms  to  a  seat,  from 
which  he  only  released  her  after  long  entreaties  ^ 
Now  on  a  vase  discovered  at  Bari  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  "', 


*  There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  there  were  never 
more  than  two  interlocutors  in 
the  plays  of  Epicharmus.  Three, 
viz.  Amycus,  Pollux,  and  Cas- 
tor, are  evidently  engaged  in 
the  dialogue  of  which  a  frag- 
ment is  preserved  in  Schol. 
Soph.  Aj.  722.  "AfiVKf  fj^l  Kvbali 

and  there  must  have  been  se- 


veral in  the  "A^oiorof . 

^  See  Casaubon  ad  Athen. 
III.  13.  p.  176.  Harless  ibid.  p. 

'  Photius  in  "Hpat  dtafiovs, 
and  Suidas  in  "Upas  de  dea-fwvs. 

"^  Figured  in  Mazocchi  Tab. 
Heracl  adp.  138.  HancarviUe, 
vol.  III.  pi.  105.  Millin  GalMe 
Mythologique  XIII.  48. 
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Juiio,  with  the  superscription  tHPA  ^  is  seen  seated 
on  a  throne ;  on  her  right  is  a  down  fantastically 
dressed,  whom  his  pointed  cap  marks  as  a  servant  of 
Vulcan,  and  his  name,  Daedalus,  is  written  over  his 
head°;  on  her  left  is  Mars,  dressed,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  his  helmet,  in  the  same  fashion  (with  the 
superscription  ENETAAIOS) ;  both  these  figures 
are  armed,  and  endeavouring,  the  one  to  dissolve, 
the  other  to  strengthen  the  charm  by  which  Juno  is 
held.  The  whole  scene  is  evidently  supposed  to 
take  place  on  a  stage,  leading  to  which  there  are 
some  steps ;  and  as  there  were  no  other  Sicilian  or 
Italian  comedies  on  the  same  subject,  it  may  with* 
out  hesitation  be  considered  as  a  representation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Vulcan  of  Epicharmus. 

The  legend  went  on  to  say,  that  Vulcan,  having 
in  consequence  of  this  act  been  ill-treated  by  his  pa^ 
rents,  entirely  deserted  Olympus,  until  Bacchus, 
having  contrived  to  make  him  drunk,  placed  him  on 
an  ass,  and  thus  brought  him  in  jolly  merriment 
back  to  Olympus;  to  which  transaction  the  other 
title  of  the  piece,  "  the  Revellers,"  evidently  alludes. 
Now  this  scene  also  has  been  transmitted  to  us  in 
some  ancient  paintings,  which,  although  they  do  not 
exhibit  the  theatrical  dress  and  the  place  of  per- 
formance so  clearly  as  that  just  mentioned,  are  evi- 
dently taken  from  comedies.     There  is  on  a  Coghill 


"  This  form  of  the  H  or  as- 
pirate, which  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  Italian 
Greeks,  is  found,  besides  the 
Heraclcan Tables  and  this  vase, 
on  the  Peestum  vase,  which 
I^nzi  and  others  have  edited 
(Illustrazione  di  due  vast  fittili 


Roma  1809.) 

"  Why  I  do  not  (with  Vis- 
conti  Mus.  Pio  Clement,  vol. 
IV.  p.  20.  and  Welcker  ap. 
Dissen.  ad  Find.  Nem.  IV.  p. 
386.)  suppose  that  Dsedalus 
means  Vulcan  himself,  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  the  text. 
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vase  P  a  procession  in  which  the  names  of  the  several 
individuals  composing  it  are  superscribed ;  first  Mar- 
syas  as  a  flute- player;  then  Comedy,  in  a  state  of  vio- 
lent motion ;  next  Bacchus,  in  the  ancient  festival 
costume ;  and  lastly,  Vulcan,  who  in  other  compo- 
sitions of  the  same  subject  is  drawn  riding  on  an 
ass. 

8,  From  these  data,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment and  taste  of  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions on  the  character  of  the  drama  of  Epichar- 
mus.  But  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking, 
that  the  painted  vases  of  lower  Italy  often  enable  us 
to  gain  a  complete  and  vivid  idea  of  the  theatrical 
representations  of  that  country.  From  this  source 
I  have  above  traced  a  farce,  in  which  Hercules  de- 
livers the  Cercopes  to  Eurystheus,  or  some  other 
king  %  and  perhaps  also  the  picture  of  Hercules  in 
the  form  of  a  pigmy,  and  fighting  with  the  cranes, 
was  derived  from  a  similar  source "".  We  may  like- 
wise mention  the  picture  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury, 
the  latter  with  a  lanthom,  and  the  former  with  a 
ladder,  both  dressed  in  the  most  ridiculous  and  fan- 
tastical costume,  in  the  act  of  ascending  to  a  fair  fe- 
male, who  is  expecting  them  at  her  window".  It 
seems  also  probable,  that  the  buffoon  represented  on 
a  vase,  as  sitting  on  a  fish,  and  making  ridiculous 
grimaces  ^  is  a  caricature  of  the  Tarentine  fable  of 
Taras  on  the  dolphin.    The  costume,  which  reminds 

P  MilBngen  Vases  dc  Cog-  '  Millin  I.  pi.  63.  72.  comp. 

hill.  pi.  6.  and  in  Millin  vol.  IHschbein  II.  7.  j8. 

I.  pi.  g.    The  scene  in  Millin  '^WinckelmannMonum.ined. 

vol.  II.  pi.  66.    Tischbein  III.  N^  190.  p.  284.    Hancarville, 

9.    IV.   38.   is    evidently   the  vol.  IV.  pi.  160. 

same,  and  Millingen's  opinion,  '  Tischbein  IV.  5  7 .  The  figure 

p.  10.  seems  to  me  untenable,  looks  like  the  Koyxar  in  the  vase 

^  Book  II.  ch.  12.  §.  10.  described  below. 
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us  of  the  Italian  Policinello  and  Arlecchino  ^  proves 
that  it  was  taken  from  a  dramatic  representation, 
which  however  is  still  more  conspicuous  on  the 
painted  vase  of  Asteas  \  on  which,  among  a  number 
of  clowns,  one  is  seen  stretched  on  a  couch,  evidently 
the  bed  of  Procrustes.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
this  case  the  performers  do  not  bear  the  names  of 
the  heroes  whom  they  travesty,  but  those  of  their 
masks.  The  one  on  the  bed  is  called  XAPINOS,  or 
Gracioso  (which  name  was  likewise  in  use  at  Spar- 
ta)^; the  others  are  named  AIASTP02  "the  jester:" 
KArXAS  "the  laugher %"  and  rTMNASOS,  if  the 
letters  are  read  correctly :  these  are  evidently  names 
of  standing  characters  of  a  dramatic  fable,  re- 
sembling the  Attelane  farces  of  Campania.  The 
vase  was  moreover  discovered  in  Campania  ^. 

4.  But  to  return  to  Epicharmus ;  the  comedy  of 
this  poet  was  by  no  means  confined  to  parodies  of 
mythological  stories,  as  he  also,  like  Aristophanes, 
handled  political  subjects,  and  invented  comic  cha- 
racters like  the  later  Athenian  poets ;  and  indeed  the 
extent  of  his  subjects  was  very  wide.  The  piece 
called  'Afwraya/,  or  "the  Plunderings,"  which  described 
the  devastation  of  Sicily  in  his  time,  had,  according 
to  Hemsterhuis^  a  political  meaning;  and  this  was 


"  See  A.  W.  Schlegel  Ueber 
dramatische  Kunst,  vol.  II.  p.  8. 

*  Millingen  Peintures  de  Col- 
lections diverses  46.  Compare 
the  explanation,  p.  69. 

y  Above,  ch.  6.  §.  9. 

*  The  best  translation  for 
Koyxav  is  "  cachinno'*  in  Persius 
Sat.  I. 

*  That  the  above  painting 
was  taken  from  the  ^xipwf  of 


Epicharmus,  I  could  hardly 
maintain,  from  the  grounds 
stated  in  the  text ;  although 
the  bed  of  Procrustes  probably 
occurred  in  that  play,  as  well 
as  in  the  2Kip<ay  of  Euripides. 
On  the  latter  see  Hemsterhuis 
ad  Poll.  X.  7.  35.  Boettiger 
Vasengemalde  I,  2.  p.  147. 
»>  Ad  PoU.  IX.  4.  26. 
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perhaps  also  the  case  with  the  Naao/,  or^^the  Islands:" 
at  least  it  was  mentioned  in  this  play,  that  Hieron 
had  prevented  Anaxilas  from  destroying  Locri  (477 
B.  C.)^;  in  his  "  Persians"  also  there  were  allusions 
to  the  history  of  the  times.  The  play  called  the 
"  Countryman"  (Ayp»<rrhog,  i.  e.  aypoiKo^)^  was  an  in- 
stance of  the  drama,  which  illustrated  the  character 
of  a  certain  class  of  society.  Epicharmus  also  intro- 
duced, and  almost  perfected  characters,  which  were 
very  common  in  the  drama  of  later  times  ^ ;  and  if 
the  plot  of  the  Meuaechmi  of  Plautus  was,  as  the 
poet  seems  to  state  in  the  prologue,  taken  from  a 
comedy  of  Epicharmus,  it  must  be  granted  that  the 
ingenious  construction  of  plots  was  not  beyond  .the 
powers  of  that  poet^.  The  style  of  his  plays  was 
not  less  various  than  his  subjects,  as  he  passed  from 
the  extreme  of  rude  and  comic  buffoonery  to  a  more 
serious  and  instructive  vein,  introducing  maxims  and 
moral  sentences  ^  with  precepts  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  initiated 
with  Archytas  and  Philolaus  the  son  of  Arcesas,  the 
successor  of  Pythagoras  fl^;  and  we  know  from  Dio- 
genes Laertius  that  he  introduced  long  discourses  of 
a  speculative  and  philosophical  nature,  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  they  were  connected  with  the 


<^  Schol.  Find.  Pyth.  1.  99. 
see  Boeckh  Explic.  Pyth.  II.  p. 
240. 

•'Athen.  VI.  p.  235.  236  A. 
X.  p.  429  A. 

'Menaechm.  Prol.  1 2 .  Indeed 
the  expression  can  only  mean, 
that  the  characters  of  this  play 
of  Plautus  were  Sicilian  Greeks. 
Notwithstanding  the  line  of 
Horace,  "  Plautvs  ad  exemplar 
**  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi," 

VOL.  IJ. 


his  chief  model  was  the  Attic 
comedy. 

'  '£9rtxo/>Mor  was  yyo/iue^^,  ac- 
cording to  the  writer  wtpl  K»fi^ 
bias,  p.  xii.  Kuster. 

s  Jambl.  Pyth.  36.  p.  219. 
whose  statement  seems  proba- 
ble to  Boeckh,  PhUolaas  p.  13. 
This  person's  name  is  uncer- 
tain; Jamblichus  calls  him  'A^^- 
(Tof,  "ApKoros  Plutarch  de  Gen. 
Socrat.  13* 

Bb 
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rest  of  the  piece.  In  the  Ulysses  (as  I  conjecture 
from  the  speech  to  Eumaeus)  he  made  incidentally 
some  philosophical  remarks  on  the  instinct  of  ani- 
mals ^ ;  other  pieces,  such  as  "  the  Pyrrha  and  Pro- 
«  metheus,"  and  "  the  Land  and  Sea,"  were  by  their 
subjects  still  more  closely  connected  with  philo- 
sophy ;  he  also  wrote  some  poems  on  questions  of 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  imitation  of  Ennius,  were  composed 
in  a  theatrical  and  very  lively  metre,  the  trochaic 
tetrameter*.  That  the  dramatic  style  of  Epichar- 
mus  was  perfect  in  its  kind,  is  proved  by  the  great 
admiration  it  was  held  in  by  the  ancients,  particularly 
by  Plato ;  and  if  the  Attic  comedy  excelled  in  cutting 
satire  and  ridicule,  the  Sicilian  poet  had  a  higher  and 
more  general  aim.  The  Athenian  poets,  if  we  may 
judge  from  Aristophanes,  confined  themselves  wholly 
to  the  affairs  of  their  own  state,  and  it  was  their  ob- 
ject to  point  out  what  they  considered  beneficial  to 
the  people.  But  Epicharmus  had  a  different  and 
higher  object;  for  if  the  elements  of  his  drama, 
which  we  have  discovered  singly,  were  in  his  plays 
combined,  he  must  have  set  out  with  an  elevated  and 
philosophical  view,  which  enabled  him  to  satirize 
mankind,  without  disturbing  the  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity of  his  thoughts ;  while  at  the  same  time  his 
scenes  of  common  life  were  marked  with  the  acute  and 
penetrating  genius  which  characterized  the  Sicilians^. 

'^Diog*  Laert.  III.  i6.  that  this  *Emxapfjt€ios  X<(yoff  was 

i  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  78.  Eu-  merely  an  extract  from  his  co- 

docia  ap.  Villois.  Anecd.  vol.  medics. 

I.  p.  193.  compare  the  *£9r«xap-  ^Cicero  Tusc.  I.  8.  ad  Att. 

fA€u>s  \6yos  in  Suidas,  and  the  I.  19.  calls  him  acutus  and  va- 

fragm.  fjnnii,  p.  170.  ed.  Hes-  fer,  as  being  a  Sicilian. 

sel.     It    is    however    possible 
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5.  Notwithstanding  this  excellence,  the  comedy 
of  Epicharmus  was  only  an  insulated  and  passing 
phenomenon,  as  we  are  not  informed  of  any  succes- 
sors of  that  great  poet,  except  Deinolochus  ^  his  son, 
or  rather  his  disciple.  But  about  half  a  century 
after  Epicharmus"^,  Sophron,  the  nomographer,  made 
his  appearance,  who  was  the  author  of  a  new  species 
of  comedy,  though  in  many  respects  resembling  that 
of  his  predecessor.  Still  this  variety  of  the  drama 
differed  so  much,  not  only  from  that  of  Sicily,  but 
from  any  other  which  existed  in  Greece,  that  its 
origin  must,  after  all  our  attempts  at  explanation, 
remain  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  mimes  of 
Sophron  had  no  accompaniment  of  music  or  dancing, 
and  they  were  written,  not  in  verse,  but  in  prose, 
though  perhaps  in  certain  rhyikmiced  divisions^. 
This  latter  circumstance  seems  quite  singular,  and 
without  example  in  the  Gi*eek  literature  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  us.  But  that  it  was  in  reality 
so,  seems  improbable,  when  we  remembfer  that 
there  would  naturally  be  an  intermediate  rhythm, 
formed  at  the  transition  from  the  metrical  to  the 
prosaic  style  ^;  and  with  the  Dorians  this  would 


*  Bentley  Fhalar.  p.  413. 

*"  As  may  be  inferred  from 
Photius  in  *Pi;yiyovr,  where  So- 
phron's  son  Xenarchus  (also  a 
mimographer,  Hermann  ad  Ari- 
stot.  Poet.  I.  3.  p.  94.)  is  men- 
tioned as  a  cotemporary  of 
Dionysius  (the  elder).  Suidas 
and  Eudocia  pag.  389.  place 
Sophron  in  the  time  of  Xerxes 
and  of  Euripides ;  several  mo- 
dems have  followed  the  former 
statement. 

"  Which  appear  to  have  par- 


tially corresponded  with  one 
anoUier,  as  is  evident  from 
some  frtigments  extant,  and 
from  a  comparison  of  the  Schol. 
in  Gregor.  Naz.  in  Montfau- 
con's  BibUoth.  Coislin.  p.  120. 
with  the  poem  to  which  it  re- 
fers, in  Tollius'  Itin.  Ital.  pag. 
96  sq.  See  Hermann  ibid.  p. 

93- 

o  Hence  in  early  inscriptions 

fragments  of  hexameters  often 

occur. 
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have  taken  the  form  of  concise  and  disjointed  sen- 
tenceSy  a  periodical  style  being  more  suited  to  the 
Athenians.  We  are  led  to  this  notion  by  the  con- 
sideration of  some  remains  of  Lacedaemonian  com- 
position, in  which  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  rhythmi- 
cal form  and  symmetry  of  the  sentences.  Thus  in 
the  famous  letter  of  Hippocrates  p  : 

eppu  ra  KoiKa.  Mivlagog  y  ocvs^irouoL' 
veivoovTi  Taay^pe$'  d(9ropeOjx?$  t/  p^ij  ^pav, 

and  also  in  that  of  the  Lacedaemonian  women,  pre- 
served by  Plutarch  % 

xaxa,  rev  fayM  xoLiiKiy(tjTOLi' 

where  the  rhythm  passes  insensibly  into  verse;  which 
is  less  strikingly  the  case  in  other  instances  ^ 

Whether  the  mimes  of  Sophron  were  publicly  re- 
presented or  not,  is  a  question  not  easily  answered. 
It  would  however  be  singular,  if  a  poetical  work  had 
been  intended  only  for  reading,  at  an  age  when  every 
thing  was  written,  not  for  the  public  eye,  but  for  the 
public  ear.  It  is  certainly  more  probable  that  these 
mimes  were  originally  part  of  the  amusements  of 
certain  festivals,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Spartan 
deicelictae,  which  they  resembled  more  than  any  other 
variety  of  the  drama ".     Indeed  it  can  be  easily  con- 


P  Xen.  Hell.  I.  23.  Plutarch 
Alcib.  28.  Eustathius  ad  Horn. 
II.  p.  63.  I.  Apostol.  IX.  2. 
Compare  Valckenser  ad  Ado- 
niaz.  p.  264.  But  to  suppose 
that  Hippocrates  intentionally 
wrote  two  scazons,  would  be 
very  absurd. 

^  Plutarch  Lacen.  Apophth. 
p.  260.  rev  and  air«^fi},  according 
to  Valckenser.  p.  260,  who  col- 
lects some  letters,  which  say 


the  same  thing  a  little  difTe- 
rently. 

rConipare.e.g.,thefragmeiit 
of  Sophron  in  Athen.  p.  86  £. 
(Blomfield  N '.  1 2.  Mus.  Crit. 
vol.  II.  p.  342.) 

TiHf  i  Ifri  irsxMf  ^/X«,  rtuit  rsi 
T»yvi  ya  y^t/xvKftw  ttcyX^^'*** 

'  The  actual  representation 
of  the  mimes   of  Sophron  is 
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ceived,  that  farces  of  this  description,  acted  by  per- 
sons who  had  a  quick  perception  of  the  eccentricities 
and  peculiarities  of  mankind,  and  a  talent  for  mi- 
micry, should  have  existed  among  the  Dorians  of 
Sicily,  as  well  as  of  Laconia,  particularly  as  the  for- 
mer were  celebrated  for  their  imitative  skill '.  Even 
Agathocles  the  t3n:ant  excited  the  laughter,  not 
merely  of  his  guests  and  companions,  but  of  whole 
assemblies  of  the  people,  by  ridiculing  certain  known 
characters,  in  the  manner  of  an  ethologus^  or  merry- 
andrew  «.  Accordingly  the  mimes  of  Sophron,  by 
which  these  rude  attempts  were  improved,  and 
raised  to  a  regular  species  of  the  drama,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  faithful  imitation  of  manners, 
even  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  solecisms  and  rude  dia- 
lect of  the  common  people  were  copied  with  great 
exactness',  and  hence  the  numerous  sayings  and 
proverbs  which  were  introduced  y.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  most  skilfiQ  in  seizing  the  more  deli- 
cate shades  and  turns  of  feeling,  and  in  preserving 
the  imity  and  consistency  of  his  characters,  without 
which  he  would  never  have  been  so  much  admired 
by  Plato,  or  the  study  of  his  works  so  serviceable  in 
the  composition  of  the  Socratic  dialogues,  as  we 
know  on  good  authority  to  have  been  the  case*; 
and  hence  we  should  compare  the  scenery  of  Plato's 

also  proved  by  the  words  of  So-  point,  Valckenaer.  ad  Adoniaz. 

linus  5.,  that  in  Sicily  "  cavil-  p.  200  sq. 

"  latio  mimica  in  scena  stetit"  Y  Demetrius  de  Elocut.  156. 

Compare  Salmas.    Lect.  Plin.  cf.  127.  162.    Ulpian.  ad  De- 

p.  76  B.  C.  mosth.  Olynth.  p.  36.   comp 

'  SuceXi^fiP,  r^  arrfpeufO-BM  napa  Apollodorus  fvroU  V€pl  2aff>poms 

*Einxdpfi^,  ol  dc  r6  irovrfp€vt<r&ai,  fragm.  p.  438  sq.  Heyne. 

Photius  &c.  in  v.  «  Duns   ap.   Athen.  XI.    p. 

"  Diod.  XX.  63.  504  B.    Diog.  Laert.  III.  18. 

^  See    particularly   on   this  Olympiodorus  Vit.  Plat.  &c. 
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dialogues  with  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  which  we 
know  to  be  imitated  from  the  female  mimes  of  So- 
phron,  in  order  to  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  those 
master-pieces.  His  talent  for  description  must  how- 
ever have  been  supported  and  directed  by  moral 
considerations;  which  probably  preponderated  ra- 
ther in  the  serious  (/xr/x«i  cnrovSaip/),  and  were  less 
prominent  in  the  common  mimes  (/x/Jxoi  yiXoioi).  The 
tribe  of  Aretalogi  and  Ethologi,  who  originally 
spoke  much  of  virtue  and  morality,  but  gradually 
sunk  into  mere  buffoons,  appears  to  have  come  from 
Sicily,  and  was,  perhaps  through  several  interme- 
diate links,  connected  with  Sophron  ^ 

In  considering  these  philosophical  sports,  which 
mingled  in  the  same  breath  the  grave  and  solemn 
lessons  of  philosophy  and  the  most  ludicrous  mimicry 
and  buffoonery,  we  may  perhaps  find  a  reason  why 
Persius,  a  youth  educated  in  the  Stoic  sect,  should 
have  thought  of  making  Sophron  the  model  of  his 
Satires.  This  statement  is  given  by  a  late,  but  in 
this  instance  a  credible  writer**,  and  is  confirmed  by 
the  dramatic  character  of  the  Satires  of  Persius,  and 
the  constant  use  of  mimicry  in  them,  particularly 
the  first  four ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  study  of 
Persius  is  the  best  method  of  forming  an  accurate 
and  lively  idea  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron. 

6.  The  Dorians  in  general  had  evidently  less 
poetical  skill  and  feeling  than  the  Athenians,  and 
did  not  cultivate  those  rude  attempts  of  wit  and 
mirth  which  the  festivals  called  forth,  and  of  which 

*  On  Sophron  see  the  refe-  Criticum,  vol.11,  p.  340 — 358, 

ences  of  Fabricius  Bibl.  Gr.  559 — ^569. 
vol.  II.  p.  493  sq.  Harl.  and         ^  J.  Laurent.  Lydus  de  Ma- 

Blomfield  in  die  Classical  Jour-  gistratibus  Rom.  p.  70.  ed. Fuss, 
nal,  vol.  IV.  p.  380.    Museum 
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the  Athenians  knew  so  well  how  to  take  advantage. 
This  incapacity  or  negligence  of  the  early  times,  en- 
ables us  to  explain  why  several  kinds  of  Doric  poetry 
were  not  received  into  the  literature  of  civilized 
Greece  until  the  Alexandrian  age,  of  which  we  may 
particularly  specify  the  bucolic  poetry,  and  the  phly- 
aces  of  Tarentum.  These  carnival  sports  had  doubt- 
less been  represented  for  ages  before  they  acquired, 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  First,  notoriety  in  other 
places  by  the  poems  of  Rhinthon,  which  were  named 
after  them.  These  plays  are  also  called  'Ikaporpa-' 
7»^ia%  or  tragi-comedy ;  and  both  these  and  the 
titles  of  some  pieces  ^  and  fragments  handed  down 
to  us  shew  that  they  were  burlesques  of  tragical 
sul]jects^.  It  may  however  be  easily  supposed,  that 
Rhinthon  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  Athenian  tragedy, 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  two  Iphigenias  in  parti- 
cular, at  Aulis  and  Tauris,  contained  many  parodies 
of  the  two  plays  of  Euripides.  I  should  conceive 
however,  that  he  adhered  generally  to  the  form  of 
the  ancient  phlyaces;  thus  for  example,  he  faith- 
fully imitated  the  dialect  of  Tarentum  ^;  we  may 
also  be  assured  that  he  polished  the  native  farces,  so 
as  to  fit  them  for  theatrical  representation.  These 
pieces  were  generally  written  in  trimeter  iambics, 
which  Rhinthon  however  framed  somewhat  care- 


^  Identical   with   ffikvaKoypa-  Tapas,  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Pe« 

<fiia,  Suidas  in  *VivB»v,  &c.  rieg.  976.  ffikvoKts  rpayuml  Nos- 

^  The  Amphitryon,  Hercules,  sis  Epigr.  ap.  Brunck.  Analect. 

Orestes,  Telephus,  the  Iphige-  vol.  I.  p.  196.    See   Reuven's 

nias,  and  the  slave  Meleager  CoUect.  Litter,  p.  71. 

in  Atheneeus,  Pollux,  Hephses-  ^  Apollonius  Dysc.  de  Pro- 

tion,  and  Herodian.  nom.  p.  364  C.   ed.  Bekker. 

^  This    is    the    explanation  comp.  Valckeneer.  ad  Adoniaz. 

given  by  several  writers  of  the  p.  294. 
word  ifkvaK€s,  Steph.  Byz.  in 
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lessly,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  fragment  of  his  trans- 
mitted to  US9  where  addressing  himself  to  his  verses, 
he  declares  ^Hhat  he  did  not  give  himself  much 
**  trouble  about  them<^;"  it  is  also  possible  that  he 
mixed  the  iambic  with  other  metres,  as  parodies,  for 
the  sake  of  contrast ;  thus,  for  instance,  he  appears 
to  have  employed  the  solemn  hexameter  in  some 
very  ludicrous  passages  ^.  Rhinthon  was  succeeded 
in  this  species  of  parody  by  Sopatrus,  Sciras  '\  and 
Blaesus ;  the  last-named  poet,  a  native  of  Capreae  in 
Campania,  wrote  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the  title 
of  his  ^^  Saturn")  after  the  Roman  manners  and  re- 
ligion had  gained  the  ascendency ;  but  he  used  only 
the  ancient  dialect,  and  he  too,  being  called  a  serio- 
comic poet  {<rrov^cy€Xoiajv  voti^vj^)^  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  same  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy^. 
7.  We  have  now  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 


s  Id  Hephaestionp..  10.  Gais- 
ford.  Rhinthon  says  to  a  choli- 
ambic  line,  in  the  last  thesis  of 
which  there  is  a  syllable  length- 
ened by  a  violent  metrical  li- 
cense, iff  'linrciPaKroi  t6  lUrpoV 
ovdiv  fioi  /icXfi.  Trimeter  iambics 
of  Rhinthon  often  occur ;  e.g. 
two  properly  constructed  in 
Herodian  irtpi  fiovripovs  Xc^ror 
p.  19.  27.  30.  ed.  Dindorf. 

*'  At  least  it  appears  that 
there  is  an  hexameter  extant  of 
Sopater,  another  writer  of  <f>\v- 
atcfs,  in  Athen.  XIV.  p.  656  F. 
if  Osann.  Anal.  Rei  Scenicse  p. 
73.  corrects  rightly;  the  other 
verses  of  the  same  poet  are 
however  all  iambic.  But  the 
tkaporpayii^ia  of  Rhinthon  could 
not  by  any  means  be  generally 
called  4(afi€Tpttcii,nnd  I  agree  with 
Reuvens  on  Lydus  I.  41.  who 


considers  that  the  statement  U 
f^fxtrpois  eypa^  nofKodiav  as  a 
mistake  of  that  writer,  and 
Lange  in  1. 40.  seems  properly 
to  defend  i^ionKf). 

'  Valckenaer  ad  Adoniaz.  p. 
294.  classes  Sclerias  (whom 
he  considers  as  identical  with 
Sciras  in  Athen.  IX.  p.  402  B.), 
Bleesus,  and  Rhinthon  together; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
Lydus  Reuvens  p.  69.  has 
rightly  corrected  'PMiuva  kuX 
^KLpa»  Koi  BXaio-ov  :  as  also  if>kva~ 
Koypaxfi^v    for     irvBayopmv ,    and 

Lange  K^fUKav  for  ov  fimpuy.  In 
Hesychius  in  da-tKros,  for  irapa 
*Pip$»vi  Tapamlvnf  (ftiKoa'o^M^  may 
be  corrected  either  <l>KvaKoypd<l>!^ 
or  TiyXc^. 

^  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II. 
p.  426.  HarL  Reuvens  Coll. 
litt.  p.  79. 
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comic  poetry  of  the  Dorians,  on  account  of  the  in- 
teresting nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  general  character  of  a  people, 
among  whom  the  strictest  gravity  was  found  closely 
united  with  the  most  unrestrained  jocularity  and 
mirth ;  for  as  every  real  jest  requires  for  a  founda- 
tion a  firm,  rigorous,  and  grave  disposition  of  mind, 
so  moral  indifference,  and  a  frivolous  temperament, 
not  only  destroy  the  contrast  between  gravity  and 
jest,  but  annihilate  the  spirit  of  both.  Our  inquiries 
on  the  early  state  of  the  tragic  drama  among  the 
Dorians  will  be  more  concise.  And  we  may  first 
observe,  that  the  great  difference  between  tragedy 
and  comedy  did  not  exist  originally,  but  was  only 
formed  gradually  in  their  developement. — Their 
only  distinction  at  first  was,  that  while  comedy  was 
more  a  sport  and  a  merriment  of  the  country  fes- 
tivals, tragedy  was  from  its  commencement  con- 
nected with  the  public  rejoicings  and  ceremonies  of 
Bacchus  in  cities^  and  was  performed  by  the  great 
cyclic  or  dithyrambic  choruses.  Thence  it  came 
that  the  former  expressed  the  boisterous  mirth  and 
joviality  of  clowns  and  peasants ;  whereas  the  latter 
was  formed  upon  the  particular  ideas  and  feelings 
suggested  by  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  by  the 
part  which  he  bore  in  mythology.  It  principally 
turned  on  the  sufferings  of  Bacchus  {^lowcov  vaSvj), 
a  point  alluded  to  in  some  verses  in  the  Iliad, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  attempted 
at  a  much  earlier  period  ^ 

8.  We  shall  now  shew  how  this  applies  to  the 
tragedy  of  the  Dorians.     According  to  the  account 

•  II.  VI.  132. 
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of  Herodotus"'  there  were  at  Sicyon,  an  ancient  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  tragic  choruses  which 
sung  of  Bacchus,  and  undoubtedly  of  his  sufferings. 
These  choruses  however  had  even  before  the  age  of 
Cleisthenes  (Olymp.  45.)  been  transferred  to  Adra- 
stus,  the  hero  of  that  city,  but  they  were  by  that 
tyrant  restored  to  their  former  subject.  The  date 
of  their  restoration  is  therefore  known ;  the  time  of 
their  extension  to  Adrastus,  and  consequently  of 
their  foundation,  must  have  been  much  more  re- 
mote ;  this  shews  the  comparatively  late  date  of  the 
Attic  tragedy,  which  began  with  Thespis.  Now 
we  are  also  informed  that  Epigenes,  a  very  ancient 
tragedian  of  Sicyon,  was  the  sixteenth  before  Thes- 
pis " ;  thus  it  appears  that  the  ancients  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  stock  of  information,  which  has  been 
lost  to  us,  that  enabled  them  to  draw  up  a  regular 
succession  of  all  the  intermediate  tragic  poets.  To 
this  if  we  add  that  some  of  the  Peloponnesians,  as 
we  are  told  by  Aristotle  °,  disputed  with  the  Athe- 
nians the  invention  of  tragedy  p,  we  shall  not  be  in- 
clined to  deny  the  claims  of  the  former,  on  the  mere 
ground  that  their  song,  being  drowned  by  the  louder 
notes  of  the  Athenians,  was  thus  early  silenced. 

™  V.  67  ;  for  an  explanation ,  whom  says,  'Emy^vovs  rov  2*- 

of  which  passage  see  book  II.  tcvaviov  rpay^lav  tls   avrov  (in 

ch.   10.   §.  6.  note.     Perhaps  Suidas   tU  At6w(rov,  but  per- 

fuyttpiSfw  for  ''  to  lament"  (A-  haps  it  is  an  old  error  for  ctr 

ristoph.  Ach.  822.    Suidas  and  "A^paorov)    froirjcravros    circ(^in;- 

the  Paroemiographers  in  Mrya-  a-dv  ru^s  rovro'  SBev  17  vapoifua. 
piw  doKfwa,  comp.  Tyrrwhit  ad         "  Poet.  3.  and  Hermann  ad 

Aristot.  Poet.  p.  174.)  refers  to  1.  p.  104. 
tragedy,  as  Mtyapuths  yOaas  to         f*  Themistius   Or.  XIX.    p. 

comedy.  487.  says  directly  that  the  Si- 

"  Suidas  in  Qiairis.    Photius,  cyonians  were  the  inventors  of 

Apostolius,  and  Suidas  in  oMv  tragedy. 
vp6s  r6y  iWyvoroy,  the  former  of 
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But  it  remains  to  be  decided,  whether  this.  Sicyo- 
nian  tragedy  belonged  to  the  regular  drama,  or  whe^ 
ther  it  was  merely  a  species  of  dithyrambic  lyric 
poetry,  the  existence  of  which  was  first  proved  some 
few  years  ago  by  a  learned  writer  of  this  country^. 
Of  these  hypotheses  the  latter  seems  most  probable, 
as  the  accounts  of  the  Athenians  respecting  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  their  own  tragedy  can  only  then 
be  justified,  and  because  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
the  early  tragedy  consisted  exclusively  of  choruses''. 
But  I  should  conceive  that  these  Bacchanalian  songs 
were  always  accompanied  by  some  mimicry ;  which 
indeed  the  nature  of  that  worship  would  seem  to 
require ;  the  liveliness  of  the  feelings  which  it  in« 
spired  calling  for  a  personified,  representation  of 
them ;  and  thus  Arion,  who  is  styled  the  Inventor 
of  the  tragic  style  {rpayiKog  rpoxo;),  is  said  to  have 
introduced  satyrs  into- his  choruses'.  Arion,  al- 
though  by  birth  a  Meth3ann2ean,  and  probably  a 
disciple  ,of  Terpander,  chiefly  lived  and  wrote  (like 
his  predecessors,  mentioned  above)  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese  and  among  Dorian  nations.  It  was  at  Corinth, 
in  the  reign  of  Periander^  that  he  first  practised  a 
cyclic  chorus"  in  the  performance  of  a  dithyramb  % 
where  he  probably  took  advantage  of  son\e  local  ac- 
cidents and  rude  beginnings,  which  alone  could  jus* 


^  Boeckh  Staatshaushaltung, 
vol.  II.  p.  362. 

"^  Particularly  by  Aristocles 
ap.  Athen.  XIV.  p.  630  C. 

*  Suidas  in  *A/>m»v. 

^  Arion's  age  is  stated  in 
Suidas  after  the  beginning  of 
Periander's  reign,  Olymp.  38, 
or,  according  to  Eusebius,  O- 
lymp.  40.  (628  or  620  B.  C.) 


"  Hence  also  his  father  is 
called  Cycleus,  according  to 
the  analogy  remarked  above, 
p.  363,  note  ^. 

*  Herod.  I.  23.  cf.  HeUanic. 
ap.  SchoL  Aristoph.  Av.  1403. 
p.  87.  ed.  Sturz.  Aristot.  ap. 
Prod.  Chrestom.  p.  382.  Grais* 
ford. 
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tify  Pindar  in  considering  Corinth  as  the  native  city 
of  the  dithyramb  y. 

Thus  the  district  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  early  history  of  the 
drama.  Phlius  also,  where  the  satirical  drama  pro- 
bably first  became  a  separate  variety  of  the  ancient 
tragedy,  was  situate  in  that  part :  whence  being  in- 
troduced into  Athens,  it  was  brought  into  a  regular 
dramatical  shape.  For  Pratinas  the  Phliasian  is 
truly  called  the  inventor  of  this  species  of  the 
drama  2;  and  although  he  contended  for  the  prize 
with  -Jlschylus  at  Athens,  he  nevertheless  must 
have  remained  a  native  of  Phlius,  as  his  son  and 
successor  Aristias  was  a  citizen  of  that  city,  and 
was  buried  there '^.  I  have  nothing  to  remark  re- 
specting the  satiric  drama,  except  that  it  must  have 
abounded  in  mimicry  and  pantomimic  dances,  such 
as  were  used  under  the  name  of  hyporchemes  in 
the  temples  of  Apollo  *\ 

9.  Having  now  examined  the  two  specii^  of  the 
drama,  comedy  and  tragedy,  under  different  heads, 
we  will  next  consider  them  under  the  general  name 
of  (what  may  be  termed)  orchestic  poetry,  or  poetry 
accompanied  with  dancing.  For  while  all  poetry 
which  was  necessarily  attended  with  music  was 
called  lyricy  that  which  was  sung  to  accompany 
dances,  frequently  of  large  choruses,  has  been  called 


y  Olymp.  XIII.  1 8.  cf.  Schol. 
adl. 

'  Suidas  in  Uparwat,  Acron 
ad  Horat.  A.  P.  216.  and  com- 
pare the  ^XuuruH  26ntpoi  in 
Dioscorides.  Anthol.  vol.  L  p. 
252.  Jacob.  See  Casaubon  de 
Sat.  Poesi  I.  5.  p.  120.  Toup 
Emend,  in  Suid.  vol.  II.  p.  479. 


»  Paus.  II.  13. 

**  As  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  Pratinas  also  com- 
posed Doric  hjrporchemes.  Fa- 
bric. Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  135, 
and  from  the  title  of  one  of  his 
plays,  ^vfiaiytu  fj  Kapvaridts, 
above,  p.  353,  note  ^. 
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the  Doric  lyric  poetry  ^ ;  to  which  appellation  it  ap- 
pears to  be  justly  entitled,  as  in  its  various  forms  it 
always  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  Doric  dialect. 
Hence  the  terms  Doric  and  Choral  poetry  may  be 
used  as  synonymous,  as,  generally,  songs  for  choral 
dances  were  composed  in  the  Doric  dialect;  and 
whenever  the  Doric  dialect  occurred  in  regular  lyric 
odes,  these  were  generally  for  choral  dances**.  Thus, 
for  instance,  Pindar,  the  master  of  the  Dorian  lyric 
poetry,  composed  Scolia;  which,  unlike  the  poems 
sung  at  feasts,  were  accompanied  with  dances,  and 
contained  more  of  the  Doric  dialect"^.  Thus  the  di- 
thyramb, so  long  as  it  belonged  to  the  Dorian  lyric 
poetry,  was  always  antistrophic,  i.  e.  in  a  choral 
form,  or  one  adapted  to  dancing;  but  after  being 
new-modelled  by  Crexus,  Phrynis,  and  others,  it 
ceased  to  be  acted  by  cyclic  choruses,  and  its  dia- 
lect at  the  same  time  underwent  a  total  change. 
Choruses  were  sung  in  the  Doric  dialect  in  the 
midst  of  the  Attic  drama;  so  peculiarly  did  the 
choral  dances  seem  to  belong  to  the  Dorians  ^ 

These  facts  afford  two  criterions  for  ascertaining 
the  character  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Dorians.  In 
the  first  place  it  always  bore  the  stamp  of  publicity ; 
as  in  the  formation  of  choruses  the  public  was  in 
some  manner  taken  into  consideration :  secondly,  it 
had   some   religious    reference;    as   choruses   ever 


*=  F.  Schlegel  Geschichte  der  *  Boeckh  ad  Pind.  Fragm. 

Poesie  der  Griechen  und  Romer  p.  607. 

I.  I.  p.  226.  sqq.    Schneider,  ^  In  the  Prytaneum  at  Elis 

Geschichte  der  Elegie,  Studien,  also  Doric  songs  were  sung  in 

vol.  I.  p.  2.  the  time  of  Pausanias  (V.  15. 

**  The  choral  poetry  of  Co-  8.)  and   the  hnf  used  at  the 

rinna  in  the  Boeotian  dialect  is  Lernsea  were  in  the  same  dia- 

however  an  exception.  lect  (lb.  II.  37.  3.). 
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formed  part  of  religious  worship.  The  feeling 
therefore  expressed  by  this  kind  of  lyric  poetry, 
though  it  might  more  powerfully  affect  individuals, 
ought  nevertheless  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  in- 
terest a  whole  people ;  and  the  subject,  even  if  sug- 
gested by  other  circumstances,  should  have  a  re- 
ference to  religious  notions,  and  admit  of  a  mytho* 
logical  treatment. 

10.  Thus  much  concerning  the  character  of  lyrie 
poetry  among  the  Dorians.  But  if  we  proceed  to 
inquire  what  gave  to  this  species  of  poetry  the  cha- 
racteristic mark  of  the  people,  the  circumstances 
which  first  strike  attention  will  rather  surprise 
than  enlighten  us.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
plain  that  no  Greek  city  was  wholly  without  choral 
poetry ;  and  that  prosodia,  paeans,  and  dithyrambs, 
as  soon  as  they  obtained  a  separate  existence,  spread 
in  a  short  time  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  Secondly, 
among  the  chief  founders  and  masters  of  the  Dorian 
lyric  poetry,  the  smaller  number  only  were  Dorians^ 
the  others  being  either  of  iEolian  or  Ionian  descent. 
Thus  Terpander,  the  ancient  paean-singer,  Arion, 
the  inventor  of  the  dithyramb,  and  Pindar,  were 
iEk)lians ;  Ibycus  of  Rhegium,  Bacchylides,  and  Si- 
monides  of  Ceos,  were  lonians;  and  of  the  more 
celebrated  poets  the  only  Dorians  were  Stesichorus 
of  Himera,  and  Alcman,  by  birth  a  Laconian,  though 
descended  from  a  Lydian  family.  This  last  fact 
however  may  be  reconciled  with  the  view  taken 
above,  by  the  supposition  that  a  certain  national 
style  had  from  an  early  period  been  established  in 
the  native  country  of  this  choral  poetry,  to  which 
the  poets  of  the  several  cities  generally  conformed ; 
while  in  other  places,  being  more  thrown  on  their 
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own  resources,  they  were  led  to  cultivate  their  ta- 
lent with  greater  freedom.  Thus  the  choral  poetry 
flourished  in  no  part  of  Greece  so  much  as  at 
Spartai^9  as  is  proved  by  the  best  authorities,  viz. 
Terpander^  and  Pindar  ^  But  besides  the  foreign, 
though  almost  naturalized  poets,  such  as  Terpan- 
der,  Thaletas,  Nymphaeus  of  Cydonia**,  and  Simo- 
nides^  there  were  also  more  native  lyric  poets  at 
Sparta  than  in  any  other  place™;  of  whom  we 
know  by  name,  Spendon^  Dionysodotus^,  Xenoda- 
mus  P,  and  Gitiadas,  who  sung  the  praises  of  the 
same  deity  to  whom  he  built  the  brasen  housed. 
Notwithstanding  which,  there  has  not  been  pre- 
served a  single  fragment  of  Spartan  lyric  poetry, 
with  the  exception  of  Alcman's;  because,  as  we 
shewed  above,  there  was  a  certain  uniformity  and 
monotony  in  their  productions,  such  as  is  perceiv* 
able  in  the  early  works  of  art,  which  prevented  any 
single  part  from  being  prominent  or  distinguished. 
Something  must,  also  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of 


8  See  above,  cfa.  6.  §.  4.  and 
the  T€Tpaympot  x^/x)!  of  the  La- 
conists,  Ath.  IV.  pag.  181  C. 
from  Timeeus. 

^  Ap.  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  21. 

*  lb.  Fragm.  Incert.  no. 
Boeckh ;  above,  p.  95,  note  ^. 

k  iElian  V.  H.  XIL  50. 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  152.  note  *. 

("  According  to  Athenseus 
XIV.  p.  632  F. 

"  Plutarch  Lycurg.  28. 

**  Sosibius  ap.  Atfaen.  XV. 
p.  678  B. 

P  Above,  ch.  6.  §.  3.  I  will 
not  add  Fhiloxenus  of  Cythera 
in  the  time  of  Dionysius  to  the 
names  in  the  text. 


*J  Pausan.  III.  17.  3.  Chilon 
likewise,  according  to  Diog. 
Laert.  I.  3.  68,  wrote  cXcycIa 
to  the  number  of  about  200 
verses.  Likewise  Areus  the 
Laconian  (Anton.  Liber.  12.) 
was  a  lyric  poet,  and  different 
from  the  epic  poet  "Apttos  in 
Pans.  III.  13*.  5.  if  such  a  per- 
son ever  existed.  Also  the 
fu\<moi6s  Eurytus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  J.  Lydus  de  Ostent. 
p.  283.  Hase,  wrote  an  ode, 
beginning  "'AyoXftocidcr  ^Ep«f," 
and  Zarex,  according  to  the 
conjecture  of  Paus.  I,  38.  4, 
both  Lacedsmonians. 
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a  censorship,  either  of  manners  or  of  literary  works ; 
as  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  banished  Archilo- 
ehus  from  their  city  either  on  account  of  his  cow- 
ardice, or  of  the  licentiousness  of  his  poems ' ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Tyrtaeus  was  held  in  the  great- 
est honour,  as  animating  and  encouraging  their 
youth*.  The  generality  of  the  use  of  the  lyre  at 
Sparta  is  proved  by  the  fondness  of  the  female  sex 
for  it^  And  besides  several  instances  of  lyric  poet- 
esses at  Sparta",  we  know  the  names  of  some  at 
Argos*  and  Phliusy.  At  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
women  were  even  allowed  to  strive  in  the  musical 
contests^.  Of  the  number  of  lyric  poets  known  only 
to  their  own  age  and  country,  we  may  form  some 
notion  from  the  circumstance  that  Pindar,  celebrat- 
ing a  native  of  ^gina,  incidentally  mentions  two 
minstrels  of  the  tame  family,  Timocritus  and  Eu- 
phanes  the  Theandridae  °.  Besides  those  already 
named,  the  following  Doric  poets  are  known  to 
us :  Lasus  of  Hermione,  a  poet  and  musician,  who 
had  improved  the  dithyramb  after  Arion,  and  the 
iEolian  style  of  music  before  Pindar ;  Ariphron  of 
Sicyon,  a  composer  of  paeans ;  Cleobulus  of  Rhodes, 


'  Valer.  Max.  V.  3.  Archi- 
loch.  Fragm.  p.  147.  Liebel. 

^  Plutarch  Cleom.  2.  de  So- 
lert.  Anim.  I.  Apophth.  Lac. 
p.  244. 

^  Alcman  ap.  Apollon.  Dys. 
de  Pron.  p.  3 8 1 .  Bekker. Fragm. 
73.  Welcker. 

"  Alcman  ap.  Athen.  XIII. 
p.  600  F.  Fragm.  27.  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Lys.  1 239.  Suidas  in 
KXfiTaY6pa,  Olearus  ap.  Wolf. 
Fragm.  Mul.  2.  p.  62,  145. 
Fabric.  Biblioth.   Gr.  vol.  II. 


p.  II,  157.  vol.  I.  p.  883. 

*  In  denying  the  truth  of 
the  report  that  Telesilla  routed 
Cleomenes  (vol.  I.  pag.  197, 
note  ^.)  I  did  not  mean  to  dis- 
parage the  beautiful  and  ge- 
nuine Doric  character  of  that 
poetess  and  heroine. 

>  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II. 

P-  J35- 

*  Plutarch   Sympos.   V.   2. 

p.  206. 

*  i£ginetica,  p.  143.  cf.  Dia- 
sen.  Ebcpl.  p.  381. 
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who  was  both  a  philosopher  and  a  lyric  poet ;  and 
the  peculiar  genius  of  Timocreon,  who  tuned  the 
Doric  lyre  against  Simonides  and  Themistocles, 
having  been  roused  against  the  latter  by  the  unjust 
conduct  of  Athens  towards  the  islands  ^\^  Later 
poets  we  shall  pass  over. 

11,  The  above  statements  merely  go  to  establish 
ihejhcty  that  the  choral  lyric  poetry,  chiefly  and 
originally,  belonged  to  the  Dorians.  In  what  man- 
ner this  feet  is  to  be  accounted  Jbr^  what  were  the 
causes  oi  Una  phenomenon,  can  only  be  explained 
in  a  general  history  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
Greeks,  a  subject  at  once  the  most  attractive  and 
most  difficult  which  remains  for  the  industry  of  the 
present  age.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  investiga- 
tion^  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  on  that  question  a 
few  remarks,  which  the  occasion  prevents  me  from 
supporting  with  a  detailed  body  of  evidence. 

In  the  first  place  then  it  will,  I  believe,  be  safe  to 
give  up  the  notion  that  the  lyric  was  regularly  and 
gradually  developed  from  epic  poetry i,  The  epic 
poetry,  beginning  at  a  period  when  the  Achaeans 
were  yet  in  possession  of  the  Peloponnese"*,  retain- 
ing till  the  latest  times  a  peculiar  dialect,  and  con- 
tinued under  its  ancient  form  by  Greeks  of  ail 
races*',  does  not  shew  any  tendency  to  produce  an 

**  See  above,  p.  153.  note  >,  of  these  positions  would  be  im- 

and  Fabricius.  proper  in  this  place. 

<^  The  aasertion  in  the  text  '^  The  following  epic  poets 
makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  were  Dorians :  Eumelus  of  Co- 
remark,  that  I  do  not  consider  rinth,  Cinethon  of  Lacedte- 
either  Homer  or  his  language  mon,  Augeas  of  Troezen,  Pi- 
as  originally  Ionic ;  and  the  sander  of  Rhodes,  Panyasis  of 
lonisms  of  his  dialect  appear  Halicamassus ;  and  Erapedo- 
to  me  to  have  been  introduced  cles  of  Agrigentum  was  the  au- 
by  the  prevailing  schools  of  thor  of  a  philosophical  didactic 
rhapsodists.  To  offer  any  proofs  poem. 

VOL.  IT.  C  C 
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offspring  so  unlike  itself;  and  what  could  be  more 
different  than  the  recitation  of  a  single  bard  and  tike 
religious  songs  of  a  chorus?  From  the  time  that 
there  were  Greeks  and  a  Greek  lai^age  there  were 
doubtless  songs  at  processions,  both  at  festivals  and 
to  the  temples,  as  well  as  during  the  sacrifice ;  and 
these  varying  according  to  the  mode  of  worship  and 
attributes  of  the  god.  And  in  none  were  they  so 
early  reduced  to  rule  as  in  the  worship  of  Apollo ; 
to  which,  as  has  been  already  shewn®,  the  ancient 
nomes,  the  paeans,  and  hyporchemes,  and  other  va- 
rieties of  Ijoic  poetry,  either  in  part  or  wholly, 
owed  their  origin.  Now  since  this  worship  was 
originally  Doric,  and  its  chief  temples  were  always 
in  Doric  countries,  we  can  see  a  reason  why  in  tke 
ceremonial,  i.  e.  the  choral,  poetry,  the  Doric  dia- 
lect should  have  preponderated.  Its  form  was,  on 
the  whole,  originally  a  Doric  variety  of  the  epic 
hexameter;  which  was  the  rhythm  of  the  ancient 
nomes  composed  by  the  minstrels  Philammon,  Olen, 
and  Chrysothemis  ^  Their  ancient  strains,  which 
were  sung  and  danced  to,  must  have  been  very  dif* 
ferent  from  the  delivery  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodists, 
a  sort  of  chaunting  recitation ;  for  Terpander  is  said 
to  have  first  set  them,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gusi^,  to  a  regular  tune ;  whereas  these  ancient  reli- 


^'  See  book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  13. 

•  Ibid. 

8  Book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  4.  The 
laws  of  Lycurgus  were  doubt- 
less reduced  into  epic  or  ele- 
giac verse,  possibly  by  Terpan- 
der himself,  who  was  likewise 
an  epic  poet,  and  composed 
npooifua  as  introductions  to  the 
Homeric  poems.  He  also  wrote 


Scolia,  probably  of  the  Doric 
kind,  I^utarch.  Mus.  8.  and 
spondaics  in  the  Doric  mea- 
sure, as  the  splendid  one  in 
Clemens  Alex.  VI.  p.  658.  Zcv 
irdvT»v  dpx^  voPTWf  iffyrop  Zw, 
Sol  n4ft.v»  ravTcty  v/ipmp  dpx^' 
His  epic  poems  too,  in  part  at 
least,  were  written  in  the  Do- 
ric dialect,  in  which  the  earlier 
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gious  hymns  had  such  tunes  from  the  beginning; 
while  the  melody  to  which  they  were  set  can  hardly 
have  been  any  other  than  the  Doric.     The  attempt 
to  vary  the   rhythm  probably .  began  by  breaking 
the  dactylic  hexameters   into  shorter  portit>ns,  in 
order  to  produce  new  combinations  of  less  uniform 
verses,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  antistrophic  form 
of  metre  ^.     A  different  origin  must  however,  ais  is 
natural,  be  assigned  to  the  anapaestic  military  songs ; 
nor  can  we  suppose  that  p^ans  and  hyporchemes 
ever  followed  the  laws  of  hexameters ;  the  pseonian 
variety  must  however  have  been  earlier  than  Alcr 
man,  who  made  use  of  Cretic  hexameters.    Generally 
indeed  Alcman,  however  early  his  age,  made  use  of 
a  great  variety  of  ntietres ;  the  reason  of  which  pro- 
bably is,  that  before  his  time  Terpander  had  mi;^ 
the  Greek  and  Asiatic  music ;  besides  which,  Alcman 
had  doubtless,  from  his  Lydian  origin,  an  inclination 
to  the  eastern  style  of  harmony ;  for  in  this  a  large 
portion  of  his  songs,  in  which  the  logacedic  metre 
prevailed,  were  evidently  composed  M  he  was  also 
acquainted  with  Phrygian  melodies^.     But  the  di- 
versity of  his  metres  was  only  to  express  the  variety 
of  his  muse,  which  sometimes  adored  the  gods  in 
solemn  choruses  (in  which,  when  he  danced  himself, 
he  implored  the  sweetly-singing  virgins  to  be  the 


Orphic  hymns  were  composed,  doubtless  not  the  first  person 

according  to  Jamblichus,  and  who   introduced    them.     It  is 

many    Delphic    oracles,   con-  to    this    that    the    expression 

ceming   which   see    Appendix  "  numeros  minuit    in   carmine 


»» 


VIII.  ad  fin.  (Welcker,  p.  1 1.)  refers. 

^  Although  several  broken  '  See  the  beautiful  fragment, 

dactylics    of   this    kind   were  N".  lo,  in  Welcker, 

named  after  Alcman,  he  was  ^  Fragm.  63. 

c  c  2 
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supports  of  his  age  *),  now  wrote  bridal-hymns  and 
drinking-songs ;  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  notion 
that  life  at  Sparta  was  one  unvaried  scene  of 
gloominess  and  melancholy;  in  which  town  these 
songs  continued  nevertheless  to  be  popular  until  the 
time  of  Epaminondas  "\ 

12.  If  the  essence  of  art  consists  in  investing 
an  idea  of  the  mind  with  a  sensible  and  bodily  form, 
and  this  in  a  corresponding  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner»  we  must  certainly  ascribe  great  skill  in  art  to 
the  Dorians,  for  (as  we  have  before  remarked)  they 
delighted  more  in  imitation  than  in  creation  or 
action.  This  remark  applies  to  the  Greeks  in  ge- 
neral, and  particularly  to  the  Dorians,  as  distin- 
guished from  later  times;  hence  the  attention  of 
that  race  to  the  beauty  of  form ;  "  Give  us  what  is 
^  good  and   what   is   beautiful"  was   the   Spartan 


'  See  die  beautiful  lines  of 
Alcman  fragm.  12. 

0«  ft  t-Tif  «'«^9f MJKAi  fitkiymfvtt  h^tfi' 

0vX0t  ilfi*, 
i^iki  ^T0(  7p(*>*y  mXtiri^pvfos  t7ei^i  Sftif- 

*"  An  ancient  erotic  poet  was 
Ametor  of  fUeuthema  in  Crete, 
Athen.  XIV.  p.  638  B.  from 
whom  a  family  or  clan  of  Citha- 
ristee  was  there  called  'Afu/ropi- 
^M,  Hesych.  in  v.  whence  cor- 
rect Athenseus  and  Etymol.  M. 
p.  83. 15 .  *0  roup  EcX«»raf  ireiroii;- 
Kcus  (probably  not  Eupolis.  but 
rather  some  Doric  poet,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  Athen. 
IX.  p.  400  C.  and  particularly 


Herodian  Utpl  ftop.  Xc(c»r,  p. 
10.  34.  cf.  p.  26.  28.)  laments 
in  Athenaeus  XIV.  p.  638  E. 
that  "  it  had  become  old- 
"  fiashioned  to  sing  the  songs 
"  of  Stesichorus,  Alcman,  and 
**  Simonides :  but  every  one 
"  listened  to  Gnesippus,  who 
"  had  taught  lovers  how  to  se- 
"  renade  their  mistresses  with 
"  harps  and  guitars."  This 
fragment,  which  is  written  in 
logaoedic  metre,  has  HtBe  of 
the  Doric  dialect.  The  EtX«>rcr 
was  a  satyric  drama,  and  its 
complete  title  was  oi  EiX«orvr  oi 
€w\  TaiKip^,  Eustath.  ad  II.  p. 
293.  €K  T&p  rov  'Hp^uMyov.  Per- 
haps in  allusion  to  the  Syot 
Taivdpiov.  See  vol.  I.  p.  214. 
note  ". 
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prayer".  Whoever  had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
public  education,  participated  in  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful in  the  dty"",  their  whole  existence  was  influenced 
by  a  sense  of  beauty,  which  was  expressed  in  the 
most  ancient  production  of  the  people — ^in  their  re- 
ligion. 

We  may  here  be  permitted  to  annex  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  art  of  sculpture ;  and  we  will  curtail 
them  the  more,  as  it  does  not  bear  so  much  upon 
national  manners  as  music,  which  fom^ed  a  part  of 
the  education  of  the  people,  while  the  former  art 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  few.  Although  from 
what  we  have  observed  elsewhere,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe  all  in  the  ancient  sculpture  that  was 
peculiar  to  the  Doric  nation,  and  that  originated 
from  them,  we  may  still  draw  some  conclusions  from 
what  has  been  already  stated.  There  was  in  the 
Doric  character  a  certain  healthy  sensibility,  and  a  de- 
light in  the  unadorned  and  unveiled  forms  of  nature. 
That  this  very  much  favoured  and  assisted  the  pro- 
gress of  the  above  art  is  at  once  obvious ;  and  with 
what  accuracy  the  human  form  was  studied  and  un- 
derstood in  the  Doric  schools  of  art  is  shewn  in 
those  specimens  of  their  works  which  have  been 
preserved.  The  physical  beauty  of  this  race,  en- 
nobled and  exposed  to  view  by  gymnastic  p  and 
warlike  exercises,  gave  a  right  direction  to  the  study 
of  sculpture ;  and  the  prevailing  religion,  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo,  by  the  energy  of  the  figure  and  va- 
riety of  the  attributes  of  that  god,  shews  not  only 
the  original  talent  of  this  people  for  sculpture,  but 


"  Book  II.  ch.  lo.  §.  9.  P  Above,  ch.  4.  §.  J .  ch.  5.  §.  7. 

^  Above,  p.  3 14,  notes  "  and  \ 

c  c  8 
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it  was  fitted  to  leiad  them  by  a  succession  o£  compo- 
sitions  to  the  highest  excellence.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  ma^  infer  from  some  of  the  above  remarks, 
that  the  Dorians  considered  the  beauty  of  art  to 
consist  more  in  proportion,  harmony,  and  regularity, 
than  in  a  superabundance  of  glitter  and  ornament ; 
and  this  is  exemplified  by  the  character  of  Doric  archi- 
teeture.  Lastly,  hence  arises  the  composure  and  even- 
ness of  mind  which  so  greatly  distinguished  die  Do- 
rians, who  anxiously  pi-eserved  the  usages  of  their 
fathers  as  much  in  the  art  of  sculpture  as  in  music. 
Although  historical  tradition  does  not  extend  do 
far  as  to  prove  and  verify  this  view  of  the  subject, 
still  it  agrees  with  all  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
Dorians.  In  the  first  place  then,  we  know  that 
sculpture  was  diligently  cultivated  at  an  early  time 
in  several  Doric  cities;  first  perhaps  in  Crete,  the 
most  ancient  abode  of  Doric  civilization  ^ ;  then  in 
iEgina%  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos",  and  Sparta;  for 
that  this  city,  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  was  distinguished  by  its  active  pursuit  of 
the  arts,  has  been  sufficiently  proved  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work*.  Sicyon  produced  the  Apollo  of 
Canachus,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  endeavoured 
to  give  an  idea  ^ ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  Mgi- 
netan  artists  appear  to  have  produced  those  groups 
of  heroes,  the  fragments  of  which  are  the  only  sure 
records  which  we  possess  of  the  peculiarities  of  that 
school.  For  the  information  which  we  receive  firom 
Pausanias  and  others  goes  no  further  than  that  in 
iEgina  many  statues  of  the  most  ancient  kind  were 

*i  Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  i8.  '  Book  III.  ch.  2.  §.  3. 

^  JSginetica,  p.  96.  sq.  "  Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  18. 

■  Thiersch,  Epochen  der  Kunst,  vol.  II.  p.  27. 
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sculptured,  and  that  a  certain  hardness  of  style  was 
preserved  there  longer  than  iti  Attica.  The  fragments 
however  which  remain  attest  a  liveliness  of  concept 
tion,  and  a  truth  of  imitation,  which  in  many  points 
may  be  called  perfect,  and  which  excite  our  admira- 
tion, and  even  astonishment.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  remark  in  the  countenances  of  the  heroes, 
who  evidently  bear  a  Greek  national  physiognomy, 
though  ruddy  and  linpleasingly  conceived,  that  re- 
speet  for  ancient  customs  which  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  early  times.  That  this  happened 
at  a  time  when  Athens  had  already  cast  olBT  every 
shackle,  is  a  strong  characteristic  trait  of  the  Do- 
rians. These  works  however  possess  many  other 
singularities,  which- cannot  be  referred  to  any  pecu- 
liar disposition  of  that  race. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  the  hvttorical  xvriHnga  tfthe  Dorians ;  their  brevity  of 
speech^  and  metaphorical  mode  of  expression ;  the  sym^ 
bolical  language ;  the  Pythagorean  philosophy^  and  its 
connection  with  the  character  qftJ^e  Dorians, 

1.  It  has  been  shewn  in  the  preceding  chapter 
that  the  national  and  original  poetry  of  the  Doric 
race  was  not  the  epic,  but  the  lyric ;  which  is  occu- 
pied rather  in  expressing  inward  feelings,  than  in 
describing  outward  objects.  If  this  predilection  may 
be  considered  as  natural  to  the  whole  race,  it  will 
enable  us  to  explain  why  history  neither  originated 
among,  nor  was  cultivated  by  the  Dorians.  For 
both  its  progress  and  invention  we  are  indebted  to 
the  lonians,  who  were  also  the  fii*st  to  introduce 

c  c  4 
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prose^*omposition  in  general^.  The  Dorians  how- 
ever did  not  always  retain  this  incapacity ;  for  we 
are  told  that  the  Spartans  gladly  listened  to  the  so- 
phist Hippias  of  Elis,  speaking  of  the  femilies  of 
heroes  and  men,  the  settlements  by  which  the  cities 
had  in  ancient  times  been  founded,  and  of  ancient 
events  in  general  3^.  This  naturally  suggests  the  re- 
mark, that  the  Dorians  paid  more  attention  to  the 
events  of  the  past  than  of  the  present  time;  in 
which  they  are  greatly  opposed  to  the  lonians,  who 
from  their  governments  and  geographical  position 
were  more  thrown  into  society,  and  interested  them- 
selves more  in  the  passing  affairs  of  the  day.  Henoe 
some  of  the  early  writers  on  fabulous  history  were 
Dorians,  as  Acusilaus  for  example;  but  the  con- 
temporary historians  were  almost  exclusively  lonians 
and  Athenians  ^ ;  for  Herodotus,  who  in  his  early 
years  had  lived  for  some  time  at  Samos,  and  after 
his  various  travels  wrote  his  History  at  Thurii,  can 


^  It  is  only  by  this  general 
proposition  that  we  can  ex- 
plain why  the  physicians  of  Cos 
wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 

>  Plato  Hipp.  MaJ.  p.  285  C. 
Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  I.  11.  p. 
495.  Olear.  corop.  Plutarch 
Lycurg.  23.  So  also  the  Uo- 
Xircm  Sn-oprtor&y  of  Dicsearchus 
was  annuaUy  read  in  the 
ephora'  office  at  Sparta  (Sui- 
das  in  ^ucaiapxos)  and  in  early 
times  Hecateeus  of  Miletus 
found  there  a  favourable  re- 
ception, Plutarch  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  199. 

*  This  is  only  true  of  the  more 
early  times;  for  later  we  find 
many  historians  among  the 
Dorians.     Of  the   Lacedaemo- 


nians, Nicodes  and  Hippasus 
are  mentioned  by  Atheneus 
(see  Schweigheuser  ad  Athen. 
Ind.  p.  129.),  Aristocrates  by 
Plutarch  and  others,  Ptoisanias 
by  Suidas,  Diophantus  by  Ful- 
gentius,  and  SonbiuH  is  fre- 
quently quoted.  See  Heeren 
de  Font.  Plutarchi  p.  24.  and 
Meursius  Miscell.  Lacon.  IV. 
17.  Aooi^nyf,  6  2wapTtarfif,  in 
Plutarch  de  Malign.  Herod. 
35,  is  doubtful.  I  also  men- 
tion  Dercyllus  the  Argive,  be- 
cause he  wrote  in  the  dialect 
of  his  native  city ;  see  Valck- 
ener  ad  Adonias.  p.  274.  et 
ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  Schol.  p.  7. 
and  see  Schol.  Vrat.  Pind. 
Olymp.  VII.  49. 
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hardly  be  considered  as  a  real  Dorian^.  Nor  would 
it  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  entire  ignorance  of 
the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  logic  in  the  Doric  states  (for 
the  schools  of  rhetoricians  and  sophists  in  Sicily  are 
evidently  to  be  traced  ix)  the  peculiar  character  of 
those  islanders)^,  or  to  see  why  the  perfection  of 
these,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  regular  drama,  was  left  to  the  Athenians. 

2.  But  instead  of  the  pointed  and  logical  reason- 
ing, and  the  fervid  declamation  of  the  Athenians, 
the  Doric  race  had  a  pecuUar  manner  of  expressing 
itself,  viz.  by  apophthegms,  and  sententious  and 
concise  sayings.  The  object  appears  to  have  been, 
to  convey  as  much  meaning  in  as  few  words  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  allude  to,  rather  than  express,  the 
thoughts  of  the  speaker.  A  habit  of  mind  which 
might  fit  its  possessor  for  such  a  mode  of  speaking, 
would  best  be  generated  by  long  and  unbroken  si- 


*  Unless  his  religious  turn, 
and  a  certain  infantine  simpli- 
city, which  seems  the  more  sin- 
gular, when  it  is  remembered 
Uiat  he  wrote  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  Thucydides,  are 
considered  as  traces  of  a  Doric 
character.  He  does  not  how- 
ever appear  to  have  the  idea  of 
government,  which  belonged  to 
that  race. 

^  See  book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  7. 
besides  which  we  may  mention 
Gorgias  of  Leontini,  and  the 
great  sums  gained  by  Hippias 
even  in  small  towns  of  Sicily, 
as,  e.  g.,  Inycus. — Sparta,  on 
the  other  hand,  together  with 
Argos  (book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  i. 
extr.),  and  Crete,  had  no  ora- 
tors (Cicero  Brut.  13.  Tacitus 


de  Orat.  40.),  and  rhetoric,  as 
being  an  art  favouring  untruth 
(rc'xvi;  Sy€v  dXT^ctar,  Plutarch  et 
Apostol.  XIII.  72.),  w|is  pro- 
hibited, Athen.  XIII.  p.  61 1  A. 
Cephisophon  the  good  speaker 
{6  ayaBhs  fivSfiras)  was  banished 
(Plutarch  Inst.  Lac.  p.  254. 
Apostol.  XIX.  89.),  and  the 
ephors  punished  any  person 
who  introduced  a  foreign  me- 
thod of  speaking ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  Crete,  those  who 
made  speeches  of  false  display 
were  driven  from  the  island 
(pi  tv  \6yois  akaloptv6fitvoi,  Sex- 
tus  Empiricus  adv.  Mathemat. 
p.  68  B.).  Nor  is  there  any 
better  criticism  of  sophistical 
panegyrics,  than  the  Lacedae- 
monian remark,  rU  avrhv  ^ytt; 
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lence ;  which  was  enjoined  to  his  scholars  by  P7- 
tfaagoraS)  and  hy  Sparta  enforced  on  all  youths 
during  their  education  ^:  it  being  intended  that  iheir 
thoughts  should  gain  force  and  intensity  by  com- 
pression^. Hence  the  great  brevity  of  speech*, 
which  was  the  characteristic  of  all  the  genuine  Do^ 
rians»  especially  of  the  Spartans  ^9  Cretans  B^  and  Ar-^ 
gives  \  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  co- 
pious and  headlong  torrent  of  eloquence  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Athenians.  Th€f  antiquity  of  this 
characteristic  of  the  Spartans  is  proved  by  the  £Eict 
of  Homer  attributing  it  to  Menelaus, 

When  Atreus'*  son  harangued  the  ]ist'*ning  train, 
Just  was  his  sense,  and  his  expression  plain, 
His  words  succinct,  yet  full,  without  a  fault ; 
He  spoke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought  *. 

In  which  lines  the  poet  evidently  transfers  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Doric  Laconians  to  the  earlier  inha^ 
bitants  of  that  country  ^.  In  adopting  this  mode  of 
expression,  the  Dorians  may  be  conceived,  in  the  first 
place,  to  have  wished  to  avoid  all  ornament  of 
speech,  and  to  have  contented  themselves  with  the 
simplest  manner  of  conveying  their  thoughts;  as 


^  Above,  cb.  2.  §.  5. 

**  Plutarch  de  Garrul.  17. 

^  *H  ^paxvXoyla  tyyi/s  r^  aiyav, 

a  saying  of  Lycurgus,  according 
to  Apostolus  IX.  69. 

f  See  particularly  Demetrius 
de  Elocut.  VIII.  p.  241  sqq. 

B  Crete,  according  to  Plat. 
Leg.  I.  p.  641.  aimed  more  at 
fToXvvoia  tban  froXvAoyux.  2vy- 
Tofiof  fpf  6  (€Ufos  is  said  of  a  Cre- 
tan, Antbol.  Palat.  VII.  447. 

*>  Pindar  Istbm.  V.  55.  So- 
pbocl.   ap.  8Gbol.  Istbm.  VI. 


87.  See  also  Sopbocles  in  Sto- 
bseus  Florileg.  74.  p.  325. 

'  Pope's  translation  of  Iliad 
III.  213.  *Hro(  fuif  McvcXaof  ^c- 
rpoxddrip  dy6peu€v  Havpa  fuv  aXXa 
fidka  Xiyccftf,  €ir§\  oit  iro\vfiv$o9, 
O^d*   dfJHifAaprotw^t,   c(    mit  yfVM 

vurtpos  fjtv.  This  passage  ia 
referred  by  tbe  Venetian  Scbo* 
liast,  Eustatbius  p.  406.  ed. 
Rom . and  Tzet;se8  Cbil.  V»  3 1 7. 
to  the  ppaxyXoyia  of  the  Lace- 
dnmonians. 

•«  Above,  p.  304,  note  p. 
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Stesimbrotus  the  Thasifln  opposes  to  the  adroit  and 
eloquent  Athenian  the  openness  and  simplicity  of  the 
Peloponnesian,  who  was  plain  and  unadorned,  but 
of  an  honest  and  guileless  disposition  I  Or,  secondly,- 
it  was  intended  to  have  double  force  by  the  contrast 
of  the  richness  of  the  thought,  with  the  slight  ex-* 
pense  of  words.  Probably,  however,  both  these  mo- 
tives had  their  weight ;  though  the  latter  perhaps 
inredominated.  In  a  dialogue  of  Plato '",  Socrates 
says,  half  in  joke  and  half  in  earnest,  that  '*  qfaU 
*^  the  philosophical  systems  in  Grreece^  that  esta^ 
^^  hUshed  in  Crete  and  Lacedeemon  was  the  most 
^'  ancient  and  copious^  and  there  the  sophists 
were  most  numerous;  hut  they  concealed  their 
skill,  and  pretended  to  be  ignorant.  And  hence, 
on  conversing  with  the  meanest  Lacediemenian, 
at  first  indeed  he  would  appear  awkward  in  his 
**  language,  but  when  he  perceived  the  drift  of  the 
*^  conversation,  he  would  throw  in,  like  a  dexterous 
**  lancer,  some  short  and  nervous  remark,  so  as  to 
^*  make  the  other  look  no  better  than  a  child.  Nor 
**  in  these  cities  is  such  a  manner  qfspeidting  con- 
'*  fined  to  the  men,  but  it  extends  also  to  women  J' 

That  in  this  concise  manner  of  speaking  there 
was  a  kind  of  wit  and  epigrammatic  point,  may  be 
easily  seen  from  various  examples ;  but  it  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  principles  which  we  have  just  laid 
down.  Sometimes  it  arises  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  Doric  manners,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  po- 

*  Ap.  Plutarch.  Cimon.  4.  nian,  unable  to  speak  (ddwarof 
*"  Protag.  p.  342.  Plutarch  Xiytip),  he  probably  does  not 
Lycurg.  20  extr.  refers  to  this  mean  litendly  that  the  Lace- 
passage.  When  Thucydides  deemonians  were  unable  to 
IV.  84.  says  of  Brasidas,  that  speak,  but  only  points  to  their 
he  was  not,  for  a  Lacedsemo-  peculiar  mode  of  speaking. 


it 
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lished  customs  of  other  nations ;  of  which  kind  is 
the  answer  of  the  Spartan,  who,  taking  a  fish  to  be 
cooked,  and  being  asked  where  the  cheese,  oil,  and 
vinegar  were,  replied,  ^^  If  I  had  all  these  things,  I 
^^  should  not  have  bought  a  fish  °."  Or  it  is  a  moral 
elevation,  viewed  from  which,  things  appear  in  a  dif- 
ferent light ;  thus  the  saying  of  Dieneces,  that  **  if 
"  the  Persians  darkened  the  air  with  their  arrows, 
^*  they  should  fight  in  the  shade."  Sometimes  it  is  an 
ironical  expression  of  bitterness  and  censure,  which 
gains  force  by  being  concealed  under  a  semblance  of 
praise ;  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Laconian  on  Athens, 
where  every  kind  of  trade  and  industry  was  tole- 
rated, **  Every  thing  is  beautifid  there  <'."  Or  it  is 
the  combination  of  various  ridiculous  ideas  into  one 
expression,  as  in  the  witty  saying  of  a  husband  who 
found  his  wife,  whom  he  detested,  in  the  arms  of  an 
adulterer ;  "  Unhappy  man,  who  forced  you  to  do 
"thisP?" 

At  Sparta  however,  an  energetic,  striking,  and 
figurative  mode  of  speaking  must  have  been  gene- 
rally in  use ;  which  may  be  perceived  in  the  style 
of  all  the  Spartans  who  are  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus ^.  And  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  customs  of  the  Doric  race.    In  Crete  it 


"  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth.  p. 
242.  Similarly  the  saying  avras 
Smva-a  rrivas  in  Plutarch  Ly- 
curg.  20.  cf.  Reg.  Apophth.  p. 
129. 

"  Herod.  VII.  226.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  245. 

P  P.  244.  Compare  the  A» 
pophthegm  in  Plutarch  de  Frat. 
Amor.  8.  p.  44. 

<i  This  figurative  turn  may 
be    particularly   remarked    in 


Cleomenes*  address  to  Crius, 
in  the  speech  of  Bulis  and 
Sperthis  to  Hydames,  in  which 
they  say,  "Would  you  then  ad- 
"  vise  us  to  fight  for  freedom, 
"  not  with  lances,  but  with 
**  axes  ?"  and  the  action  of  A- 
mompharetus,  who  laid  a  block 
of  stone  at  the  feet  of  Pausa- 
nias,  as  if  it  were  a  pebble  for 
balloting. 
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had  been  retained,  according  to  the  testimony  of  So- 
Bicrates,  a  Cretan  author,  in  the  town  of  Phsestus, 
in  which  place  the  boys  were  early  practised  in 
joking ;  and  the  apophthegms  of  Phaestus  were  ce- 
lebrated over  the  whole  island  ^.  In  Sparta  too  this 
peculiar  mode  of  expression  was  implanted  in  boys ; 
the  youths  {^(fyifi^ot)  proposing  them  questions,  to 
which  they  were  to  give  ready  and  pointed  an- 
swers'';  and  they  were  taught  to  impart  a  peculiar 
sharpness  and  also  brilliancy  to  their  sayings  ^  Later 
in  life  this  tendency  was  fostered  and  confirmed  by 
the  many  occasions  on  which  the  public  manners 
prescribed  ridicule  as  a  means  of  improvement " :  at 
the  festival  of  the  Gymnopaedia  in  particular,  full 
vent  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  wit  and  merri- 
ment ^.  In  common  life,  laughter  and  ridicule  were 
not  unfrequent  at  the  public  tables  ^ ;  to  be  able  to 
endure  ridicule  was  considered  the  mark  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian spirit;  yet  any  person  who  took  it  ill 
might  ask  his  antagonist  to  desist,  who  was  then 
forced  to  comply '.  In  early  times,  similar  customs 
existed  in  other  places  besides  Sparta;  thu&  the 
suitors  of  Agariste,  in  the  house  of  Cleisthenes  the 
tyrant  of  Sicyon,  contended  after  the  meal  in  mu- 
sical skill  and  conversation  %  with  which  we  might 


^  Athen.  VI.  p.  261  C.  2«- 
(riKparrfs  d*  cv  irpwrt^  KpririKcov 
(du^v  ri  fprffri  vtpi  tov9  ^cuariovs 
vndpxuv.  lioKovfTi  yhp  avKtiv  iK 
rraidapimv  €{i6vs  ro  yikoia  \4y€iv. 
»€rrt  frdvras  rovs  Ktxrh  Kprfrrjv 
TovTois  dvariOtvai  r6  y€\oiov. 

'  Plutarch  et  Heracl.  Pont.  2. 
'  Plutarch  Lycurg.  17.  19. 
"  Book  IIL  ch.  II.  §.  3. 
^  This  I  infer  from  the  pas- 


sage of  Pollux  quoted  above» 
p.  354.  note  4,  compared  with 
the  Joke  (xKwaa'fui)  of  Leoty- 
chides  at  the  gymnopsedia  in 
Herod.  VI.  67. 

>  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  3.  5. 
and  above,  p.  294.  note  ™. 

*  Plutarch  Lycurg.  1 2.  comp. 
Macrob.  Sat.  VII.  3. 

Herod.  VI.  129. 
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perhaps  compare  the  passage  in  the  Hjonn  to  Mer« 
cury,  where  it  is  said  that  youths  at  table  tgttadc  one 
another  in  mutual  Jests\  and  the  practice  among 
the  ancient  Germans,  of  jesting  with  freedom  at  table, 
alluded  to  in  a  verse  of  a  poet  of  the  middle  ages  ^. 
But  this  primitive  custom  having  been  retained 
longer  in  Sparta  than  elsewhere,  it  struck  all  fo^ 
reigners  as  a  peculiarity,  of  which  the  antique  polish 
was  sometimes  rather  offensive.  .  Still,  if  we  justly 
estimate  the  manners  of  that  city>  they  do  not  de^ 
serve  the  name  of  needless  austerity  and  strictness ; 
it  was  the  only  Greek  state  in  which  a  statue  was 
erected  to  Laughter  ^ :  in  late  times  even  Agesilaus  ® 
and  Cleomenes  IIL^  amidst  aU  the  changes  of  their  life, 
cheered  their  companions  with  wit  and  playfulness. 
S.  This  national  mode  of  expression  had  likewise 
a  considerable  effect  on  the  progress  of  literature  in 
Greece.  Plato  properly  calls  the  seven  wise  men 
imitators  and  scholars  of  the  Lacedfiemonian  system, 
and  points  out  the  resemblance  between  their  say*- 
ings  and  the  Laconian  method  of  expression  ?•  Of 
these,  three,  or  if  we  reckon  both  Mjrson  and  Peri- 
ander,  four,  were  of  Doric  descent,  and  Cheilcm  waiB 
a  Spartan  ^ ;  there  were  also  perhaps  at  the  same 


pot  'H^ijral  Bakvfi<ri  irapaifi^iKa 
Ktproiuovtrw,  v.  54* 

^  G'dmelicher  Sprilcke  wart  do 
niht  verdeit,  i.  e.  non  abstine- 
batur  a  sermonibus  ludicris. 
Niebelungen  Lied.  v.  6707.  p. 
345.  ed.  1820. 

*'  Sosibius  ap.  Plutarch.  Ly- 
curg.  25.  It  b  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  worship  of^r  ^' 
stract  ideas,  as  of  P""^ '     1  Fear 


(book  III.  ch.  7.  §.  7.),  of  For- 
tune (Plutarch  Inst.  Lac.  p. 
253.),  existed  among  the  Spar- 
tans, as  among  the  Romans; 
see  Plutarch  Cleom.  9. 

""  Plutarch  Ages.  2. 

f  Plutarch  Cleom.  13. 

6  Protag.  p.  342.  see  also 
Plutarch  de  Garrul.  17. 

>'  Hence  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression was  called  the  Chiio- 
nian,  Diog.  Laert.  I.  72. 
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time  others  of  the  same  character^  as^  e.  g.,  Aristo- 
demus  the  Argive  K  The  sayings  attributed  to  these 
sages  were  not  so  much  the  discoveries  of  particular 
individuals,  as  the  indications  of  the  .general  .opinion 
of  their  contemporaries.  And  hence  the  Pjrthian 
Apollo,  directed  by  the  national  ideas  of  the  Dot- 
tians,  particularly  countenanced  their  philosophers, 
to  whose  sententious  mode  of  expression  his  own 
oracles  bore  a  certain  resemblance  ^.  It  appears  also 
that  the  Amphictyons  caused  some  of  their  apo<^ 
phthegms  to  be  inscribed  on  the  temple  of  Delphi^; 
and  the  story  of  the  enumeration  of  the  seven  wise 
men  by  the  oracle,  although  fabulously  embellished^ 
is  founded  on  a  real  fact '". 

4.  Since  in  this  apophthegmatic  and  concise  style 
of  speaking  the  object  was  not  to  express  the  mean- 
ing in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner,  it  was  only 
one  step  further  altogether  to  conceal  it.  Hence  the 
griphus  or  riddle  was  invented  by  the  Dorians,  and, 
as  well  as  the  epigram,  was  much  improved  by  Cleo-- 
bulus  the  Khodian  ",  and  his  daughter  Cleobulina  °. 

'  Or  Spartan,  see  the  pas-  probably  follows  the  same  au- 

si^es    quoted     above,    p.    7.  thority,    the    second    Pythian 

note  ".  comp.  Diog.  Laert.  I.  ayatv  yvfiyiK6s,  the  first  dyi>v  <rr€- 

41.  Others  are  mentioned  by  ifavirrj9,{eVL.  Also  Branchus,  the 

Hermippus,  ibid.  42.  ancient  prophet  of  Miletus,  is 

^  Thus,  for  example,  Apollo  mentioned  as  fipaxyX&yos,  Diog. 

is  said  to  have  given  the  same  Laert.  I.  72. 

answer  to  Gyges,  as  Solon  to  °  l^^S-  1^^*  1*  ^9*  comp. 

Croesus,   Valer.    Maxim.   VII.  Jacobs  Comment.  Anthol.  torn. 

1,2.  I.  p.  194. 

'  Plutarch  ubi  sup.  <»  Athen.  X.  p.  448  B.   Ari- 

^  The  chief  passage  on  this  stot.    Rhet.    III.    2.    Plutarch 

point  is  Demetr.    Phaler.  ap.  Sept.    Sap.    Conviv.   III.    10. 

Diog.  Laert.  I.  22.  who  places  Menage  Hist.  Mulier.  Philos. 

the  event  in  the  archonship  of  4.    Hence  the  KA«o^vXtMu  of 

Damasias  (Olymp.  49.  3.),  the  Cradnus,  concerning  which  see 

same  year  in  which,  according  kT ''Hweighnuser  ad  Ind.  Ath.  p. 

to  the  Parian  Marble,  which  82".  H.  Vr.- 
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It  was  also  a  favourite  amuseinent  with  the  Spar- 
tans P,  and  in  the  ancient  times  of  Greece  was  gene- 
rally a  conunon  pastime  ^. 

5.  This  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  symbolical  maxims 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  might  be  called  riddles, 
if  they  had  been  proposed  as  such,  and  not  put  in 
that  form  merely  to  make  them  more  striking  and 
impressive.  So  attached  indeed  do  these  philoso- 
phers appear  to  have  been  to  the  symbolical  method 
of  expression,  that  not  only  their  language,  but  even 
their  actions  acquired  a  symbolical  character.  ^  The 
system  of  Pjrthagoras  has  by  modem  writers  been 
correctly  considered  as  the  Doric  philosophy :  yet  it  is 
singular  that  it  should  have  originated  with  a  native 
of  the  Ionic  Samos.  It  should  however  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  family  of  Pythagoras,  which  seems 
to  have  lived  with  other  Samians  in  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  among  the  Tyrrhenians',  originally 
came  from  Phlius  in  the  PeloponneseS  and  always 
kept  up  a  certain  degree  of  communication  with  that 
dty " ;  and  again,  that  although  Pythagoras  doubt- 
less brought  with  him  to  Crotona  the  form  of  his 


P  Athen.  X.  p.  452  A. 

^  Epicharmus  called  it  \6yor 
rV  \6y^,  Eustathius  ad  Od.  IX. 
p.  1634. 15. ed. Rom.  Many  an- 
cient griphi  are  in  the  Doric 
dialect ;  though  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case. 

^  Thus  for  example,  if  they 
said,  "  Admit  no  swallows 
**  into  your  house/'  they  not 
only  avoided  the  company  of 
talkative  persons  (Porphyrius 
Vit.  Pythag.  42.),  but  actually 
prevented  swallows  from  build- 
ing under  their  roofs.  On  this 
subject  see  the  ancient  writers 


quoted  by  Fabricius  Bibl.  Gnec. 
vol.  I.  p.  788  sq.  comp.  Creu- 
zer's  Symbolik  vol.  I.  p.  104. 

"  Orckomenos  p.  438.  note  2. 

'  Book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  3. 

^^  There  is  an  account  of  a 
dialogue  between  Pythagoras 
and  Leon  the  tyrant  of  Phlius. 
Cicero  Tusc.  Quaest.  V.  3.  Diog. 
Laert.  VIII.  8.  According  to 
Diogenes  Laert.  VII.  1.  Pytha- 
goras was  the  fourth  from  Cleo- 
nymus,  who  had  fled  from 
Phlius ;  and  therefore  he  would 
be  a  Dorian. 


J 
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philosophy,  its  subsequent  expansion  and  growth 
were  in  great  part  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
Dorians  and  Doric  Achseans»  among  whom  he  lived. 
Its  connexion  with  the  chief  branch  of  the  Doric  re- 
ligion, the  worship  of  Apollo  ^,  and  his  temple  at 
Delphi  y^  has  been  already  pointed  out ;  and  it  has 
been  shewn  that  the  political  institution  of  his  league 
was  founded  on  Doric  principles  *.  Other  points  of 
resemblance  are  the  universal  education  of  the  fe- 
male followers  of  Pythagoras,  such  as  Theano, 
Phintys,  and  Arignote%  the  employment  of  music 
to  appease  passion,  the  public  tables,  the  use  of  si- 
lence as  a  means  of  education,  &c.  It  appears  also, 
that  the  philosophers  of  this  school  always  found  a 
welcome  reception  at  Sparta,  as  well  as  those  whose 
character  was  somewhat  similar,  as  the  enthusiastic 
and  religious  sages,  Abaris  ^,  Epimenides  ^,  and  Phe- 
recydes^;  Anaximander^  likewise  and  Anaximenes^ 
lived  for  some  time  in  that  city,  and  lastly,  in  the 
lists  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophers  (which  are  not 
entirely  devoid  of  credit),  there  are,  besides  Italian 
Greeks,  generally  Lacedaemonians^  Argives,  Sieyon- 

*  Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  20.  Strom.  I.  p.  399.  ed.  Potter. 

y  See  book  II.  ch.    8.   last  Heinrich's  £pimenides,  p.  1 28. 

note.  Epimenides  is  said  to  have  in- 

'  Book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  16.  formed  the  Spartans  of  a  defeat 

^  Their  silence  is  also  worthy  at  Orchomenos,  IHog.  Laert.  I. 

of  remark,  Timsus  ap.  Diog.  117.,  of  which  nothing  else  is 

Laert.  VIII.  17.  Gale  Opusc.  known. 

Mythol.  vol.  I.  p.  739.  On  the  ^  Plutarch  Agid.   10.    Diog. 

use  of  music  see  book  II.  ch.  8.  Laert.  I.  117.  from  Theopom- 

§.       .  pus,  Creuzer  Init.  Philos.  Pla- 

**  Pausan.  III.  13.  2.  See  vol.  ton.  vol.  II.  p.  164. 

I.  p.  79.  note  **.  ^  Vol.  I.  p.  214.  note  ^. 

<^  Sosibius  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  I.  ^  He  erected  the  first  sun^lial 

10,  12.  Pausan.  II.  21.  4.  III.  at  Sparta,  Plin.  H.N.  II.  66, 
11.8.  III.  12.  9.   Clem.  Alex. 

VOL.  II.  D  d 
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ians,  PhliasiauSy  and  sometimes  women  of  Sparta, 
Argos,  and  Phlius  '^.  And  this  is  a  fresh  confirma* 
tion  of  the  position,  which  we  have  frequently  main-> 
tained,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  all 
mental  excellence,  so  far  from  being  banished  from 
Sparta,  flourished  there  in  the  utmost  perfection. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Domestic  ocaipations  of  the  Spartans,  Funeral  ceremonies 
of  the  Dorians,  On  the  national  cJiaracter  of  the  Dorians 
in  general.  Its  varieties  in  the  Dorians  of  Sparta^ 
Crete  J  ArgoSy  Rhodes,  Corinth,  Syracuse^  Sicyon,  Phlius, 
Megara,  Byzantium,  Mgina,  Cyrene,  CroUma,  Taren- 
turn,  Messenia,  and  Delphi. 

1.  After  Anacharsis  the  Scythian  had  visited  the 
different  states  of  Greece,  and  lived  among  them  aU, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  ^^  all  wanted  leisure 
^^  and  tranquillity  for  wisdom,  except  the  Lacedaemo- 
'^  nians,  for  that  these  were  the  only  persons  with 
^^  whom  it  was  possible  to  hold  a  rational  conversa^ 
*^  tion^."  The  life  of  all  the  other  Greeks  had  doubt- 
less appeared  to  him  as  a  restless  and  unquiet  exist- 
ence, as  a  constant  struggle  and  effort  without  any 
object.  In  addition  to  the  love  of  ease,  which  belonged 
to  the  original  constitution  of  the  Dorians,  there  was 
a  further  cause  for  this  mode  of  life,  viz.  the  entire 
exemption  from  necessary  labour  which  the  Spartans 
enjoyed,  their  wants  being  supplied  by  the  dependent 
and  industrious  classes  \  Several  writers  have  dwelt 

^  See,  e.  g.,  Jamblich.  Vit.         '  *A^y^  orxoX^s  Plutarch  Ly- 
Pythag.  36.  curg.  24.  Inst.  Lac.  p.  255. 

»»  Herod.  IV.  yy. 
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on  the  tedium  and  listlessness  of  such  an  existence ; 
but  the  Spartans  considered  an  immunity  from  labour 
an  immunity  from  pain,  and  as  constituting  entire 
liberty  ^.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  was  there  to 
occupy  the  Spartan  men  from  morning  to  night*? 
In  the  first  place,  the  gymnastic,  military,  and  mu- 
sical exercises ;  then  the  chase,  which  with  men  ad- 
vanced in  life  was  a  substitute  for  other  exercises  ™ ; 
besides  which,  there  was  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  in  which  they  might  take  an  active  part,  to- 
gether with  the  religious  ceremonies,  sacrifices,  and 
choruses ;  and  much  time  was  also  consumed  in  the 
places  of  public  resort,  or  xiaycu.  Every  small  com- 
munity had  its  lesche " ;  and  here  the  old  men  sat 
together  in  winter  round  the  blazing  fire,  while  the 
respect  for  old  age  gave  an  agreeable  turn  to  the 
conversation.  At  Athens  too,  these  small  societies 
or  clubs  were  once  in  great  vogue ;  but  a  democracy 
likes  a  large  mass,  and  hates  all  divisions ;  and  ac- 
cordingly in  later  times  the  public  porticoes  and 
open  market  were  generally  attended,  where  everj*^ 
Athenian  appeared  once  in  the  day.  At  Sparta,  the 
youths  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  market-place^; 
as  well  as  the  pylaeaP,  which  was  in  other  Doric 


^  Id.  Lycurg.  24.  Lac.  A- 
pophth.  p.  207. 

'  Manso  vol.  I.  2,  p.  201. 

""  Xen.  Rep.  Lac.  4.  7. 
Hence  the  excellence  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  hounds.  Find. 
Hyporch.  fragm.  3.  p.  599. 
Boeckh.  Simonides  ap.  Plu- 
tarch Symp.  IX.  15.  2.  Meur- 
sius  Misc.  Lac.  III.  i.  The 
love  of  the  Cretans  for  the 
chase  is  well  known,  see  above. 


ch.  4.  §.  7. 

"  Book  III.  ch.  10.  §.  2.  cf. 
Plutarch  Lycurg.  25.  Also  in 
Cleomen.  30.  I  prefer  rait  Xc- 
o-xaif  to  the  other  reading,  rais 

**  Plutarch  Lycurg.  25. 

I*  Id.  Inst.  Lacon.  p.  254. 
rhv  ix  Tov  yvftvairiov  ytayiiTKOv 
intrifjMv,  &rt  r^v  th  Ttvkaiav  Ab^ 
fffr  itrraro, 
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towns  besides  Delphi  ^  a  place  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing ^ 

2.  Having  now  so  fully  investigated  the  maimers 
and  daily  occupations  of  the  Dorians,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  were  their  opinions  on 
death,  or  on  the  existence  of  a  future  state ;  but  on 
these  points  there  is  no  information  to  be  gleaned 
from  ancient  writers.  Nor  can  much  more  be  said 
on  their  fimeral  ceremonies,  if  indeed  they  had  smy 
rites  peculiar  and  universally  belonging  to  the  whole 
race.  At  Tarentum,  the  dead  were,  according  to  an 
ancient  oracle,  called  the  majority  (oi  vX^ion^yi  they 
were  buried  within  the  walls,  each  family  having  in 
their  house  tombstones,  with  the  names  of  the  de-- 
ceased,  where  funeral  sacrifices  were  performed^;  at 
Sparta,  it  was  doubtless  the  ancient  custom  to  bury 
Uie  dead  in  the  city,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  temples  ".  Monuments,  with  the  names  of  the 
dead,  were  only  erected  to  those  who  had  fallen  in 
battle',  and  many  other  honours  were  also  paid 

4  At  Delphi  it  was  a  regular  yoiyia,    arc    mentioned.      But 

fair  (Die  Chrys.  Orat.   77.  p.  these  expressions  do  not  refer 

414.  Reisk.),  and  also  a  slave-  to  the  Pyleea  of  Delphi, 
market,  as  I  infer  from  Plu-         ■  Polyb.  VIII.  30. 
tarch  Prov.  Alex.  p.  105.     By         *  See  Athen.  XII.  p.  52a  F. 
means  of  it  a  considerable  sub-         "  Plutarch  Lycurg.  27.  Inst, 

urb,  or  new-town,  called  Pylsa,  Lac.  p.    251.     The  Laconian 

was  formed  at  Delphi,  Plutarch  word  for  "to  bury"  was  tk^- 

de   Pyth.    Orac.    29.   p.    296.  ittvai,   Schol.  Cantabr.  II.  ^', 

Perhaps  this  was  the  locality  83.   On  the  burial  of  the  king, 

of  the  Uvkaia  of  Cratinus.  see  book  III.  ch.  6.  §.  6. 

^  At  Rhodes  liars  were  called  ^  Plutarch  Lycurg.  27.  Thus 
9n;XauiorTal,He8ychiusandSchol.  Pausanias  III.  14,  i.  saw  at 
adPlutarch.  Artaxerx.  I.  p.387.  Sparta  the  names  of  the  300 
ed.  Hutten.  compare  Suidas  who  died  at  Thermopylie,  and 
in  V.  In  Plutarch  de  Fac.  Lune  the  same  monument  is,  as  it 
8.  jugglers  of  the  Pylsa,  in  the  appears,  referred  to  by  Hero- 
Life  of  Pyrrhus,  29.  YrvXaiie^o;(Xa-  dotus  VII.  224. 
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them^.  The  sacrifice  to  Ceres,  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  death,  evidently  denotes  the  reception  of  the 
soul  in  the  infernal  regions ;  the  Argives  likewise  sa- 
crificed on  the  30th  day  to  Mercury,  as  conductor  of 
the  souls  of  the  dead  ^;  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Athenians  called  the  dead  At^fxrjTpiaKoif  L  e.  returned 
to  their  mother  earth.  There  was  however  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  Athenian  and  Doric 
modes  of  burying ;  for  the  former  laid  the  body  with 
the  head  to  the  west,  the  latter,  at  least  the  Mega- 
rians,  to  the  east". 

3.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  collect  into  one  point 
of  view  all  that  has  been  said  in  different  parts  of 
this  work  on  the  character  of  the  Doric  race,  so  as 
to  furnish  a  complete  and  accurate  idea  of  their  na- 
ture and  peculiarities.  That  this  cannot  be  done  in 
a  few  words  is  evident ;  but  that  it  can  be  done  at 
allf  I  consider  equally  clear ;  and  by  no  means  agree 
with  those  who  deny  that  a  whole  nation,  like  an 
individual,  can  have  one  character ;  an  error  which 
is  perhaps  best  refuted  by  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Greece.  And  thus  the  word  Dorian 
conveyed  to  the  ancient  Greeks  a  clear  and  definite, 
though  indeed  a  complex  idea  ^. 


y  What  iEUan.  V.  H.  VI.  6. 
says  only  of  persons  who  had 
fallen  in  battle,  Platarch  states 
of  all  who  died. 

*  Book  II.  ch.  6.  §.  2.  At 
Argos  the  mourning  was  white, 
Plutarch  Quaest.  Rom.  26. 

»  Plutarch  Solon.  9,  10. 
comp.  iElian.  V.  H.  V.  14.  and 
Minerva  PoUadis  Sacra  p.  27. 

^  It  is  remarkable,  Uiat  a- 
mong  all  the  names  for  the 
races  of  the  Greek  nation,  A«o- 


puvs  alone  is  by  itself  a  lauda- 
tory term  (as  in  several  pas- 
sages of  Pindar,  Boeckh  ad 
Pyth.  VIII.  21.  Dissen  ad 
Nem.  III.  3.  and  frequently  in 
Plutarch.  See  likewise  the  epi- 
grram  in  Athen.  V.  p.  209  £. 
and  Damagetus  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology,  VII.  231.),  and  ex- 
presses a  national  pride  re- 
spected by  the  other  Greeks, 
Thuc.  VI.  *j'j,  Valckensr  ad 
Adoniaz.  p.  385  C. 
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The  first  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Dorians 
which  we  shall  notice  is  one  that  has  been  pointed 
out  in  several  places  ^,  viz.  their  endeavour  to  produce 
uniformity  and  unity  in  a  numerous  body.  Every 
individual  was  to  remain  within  those  limits  which 
were  prescribed  by  the  regulation  of  the  whole  body  ^. 
Thus  in  the  Doric  form  of  government  no  individual 
was  allowed  to  strive  after  personal  independence, 
nor  any  class  or  order  to  move  from  its  appointed 
place.  The  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
subjection  of  the  inferior  orders,  were  maintained 
with  greater  strictness  than  in  other  tribes®,  and 
greater  importance  was  attached  to  obedience,  in 
whatever  form,  than  to  the  assertion  of  individual 
freedom.  The  government,  the  army,  and  the  pub- 
lic education,  were  managed  on  a  most  complicated, 
but  most  regular  succession  and  alternation  of  com- 
manding and  obeying  ^  Every  one  was  to  obey  in 
his  own  place.  All  the  smaller  associations  were 
also  regulated  on  the  same  principle :  always  we  find 
gradation  of  power,  and  never  independent  equality  s. 
But  it  was  not  sufficient  that  this  system  should  be 
complete  and  perfect  within ;  it  was  to  be  fortified 
without.  The  Dorians  had  little  inclination  to  admit 
the  customs  of  others,  and  a  strong  desire  to  discon- 
nect themselves  with  foreigners^.  Hence  in  later 
times  the  blunt  and  harsh  deportment  of  those  Do- 
rians who  most  scrupulously  adhered  to  their  na- 
tional habits  ^  This  independence  and  seclusion 
would  however  sometimes  be  turned  into  hostility ; 

^  Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  20.  Book  Above,  eh.  5.  ^.  2. 
IL  ch.  I.  §.  I.  10.  e  See,  e.  g.,  above,  ch.  3. 

»*  Book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  18.  §.  3. 

•  lb.  ch.  4,  §.  6.  '*  See  above,  p.  4.  note  ', 

^  lb.  ch.  9.  §.  18.  ch.  12.  $.  5.         '  Book  III,  ch.  9.  ad  fin. 
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and  hence  the  military  turn  of  the  Dorians,  which 
may  also  be  traced  in  the  developement  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo^.  A  calm  and  steady  courage  was 
the  natural  quality  of  the  Dorian '.  As  they  were 
not  ready  to  receive,  neither  were  they  to  communis 
cote  outward  impressions ;  and  this,  neither  as  indi- 
viduals, nor  as  a  body.  Hence  both  in  their  poetry 
and  prose,  the  narrative  is  often  concealed  by  expres- 
sions of  the  feeling,  and  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the 
mind  "\  They  endeavoured  always  to  condense  and 
concentrate  their  thoughts,  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  great  brevity  and  obscurity  of  their  language  °. 
Their  desire  of  disconnecting  themselves  with  the 
things  and  persons  around  them,  naturally  produced 
a  love  for  past  times ;  and  hence  their  great  attach- 
ment to  the  usages  and  manners  of  their  ancestors, 
and  to  existing  institutions  *".  The  attention  of  the 
Doric  race  was  turned  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the 
future  P.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Dorians 
preserved  most  rigidly,  and  represented  most  truly, 
the  customs  of  the  ancient  Greeks  \  Their  advances 
were  constant,  not  sudden;  and  all  their  changes 
imperceptible.  With  the  desire  to  attain  imiformity, 
their  love  for  measure  and  proportion  was  also  com- 
bined. Their  works  of  art  are  distinguished  by  this 
attention  to  singleness  of  effect,  and  every  thing  dis- 
cordant or  useless  was  pruned  off  with  an  unsparing 
hand  ^.  Their  moral  system  also  prescribed  the  ob- 
servance of  the  proper  mean ;  and  it  was  in  this 
that  the   temperance  {<r»<f>po<Tvvri)  which   so   distin- 

^  Book  II.  ch.  6.  §.  2.  the  Spartans  was  connected. 

^  Book  III.  ch.  12.  §.  9.  P  Book  III.  ch.  i.  §.  i. 

""  Above,  ch.  8.  §.  i.  *»  Above,  ch,  2.  §.  i.  ch.  3. 

"  lb.  §.  2.  §.  I.  ch.  6.  §.  I. 

*»  With  which  the  SroXfioy  of  '  Above,  ch.  7.  §.  12. 
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guished  them  consisted  ^     One  great  object  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo  was  to  maintain  the  even  balance 
of  the  mind,  and  to  remove  every  thin^  that  might 
disquiet  the  thoughts,  rouse  the  mind  to  passion,  or 
dim  its  purity  and  brightness  \     The  Doric  nature 
required  an  equal  and  regular  harmony,  and  {Hre* 
serving  that  character  in  all  its  parts  ".    Dissonances, 
even  if  they  combined  into  harmony,  were  not  suited 
to  the  taste  of  that  nation.   The  national  tunes  were 
doubtless  not  of  a  soft  or  pleasing  melody ;  the  ge- 
neral accent  of  the  language  had  the  character  of 
command,  or  of  dictation,  not  of  question  or  entreaty. 
The  Dorians  were  contented  with  themselves,  with 
the  powers  to  whom  they  owed  their  existence  and 
happiness;    and   therefore  they  never  complained. 
They  looked  not  to  future,  but  to  present  existence. 
To  preserve  this,  and  to  preserve  it  in  enjoyment, 
was  their  highest  object.     Every  thing  beyond  this 
boundary  was  mist  and  darkness,  and  every  thing 
dark  they  supposed  the  deity  to  hate  \     They  lived 
in  themselves,  and  for  themselves  7.  Hence  man  was 
the  chief  and  almost  only  object  which  attracted  their 
attention.    The  same  feelings  may  also  be  perceived 
in  their  religion,  which  was  always  unconnected 
with  the  worship  of  any  natural  object,  and  ori* 
ginated  from  their  own  reflection  and  conceptions^. 
And  to  the  same  source  may  perhaps  be  traced  their 
aversion  to  mechanical  and  agricultural  labour  ^  In 
short,  the  whole  race  bears  generally  the  stamp  and 
character  of  the  male  sea ;  the  desire  of  assistance 

*  Book  III.  ch.  I.  (.  lo.  §.  7. 
'  Book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  a.  1 1.  20.        y  Above,  ch.  8.  §.  17.  / 
»  lb.  §.  lo.  Above,  ch.  6.  §.         «  lb.  ch.  5.  §.  7.  ch.  8.  5. 12.  | 

2.  ch.  10.  §.  9. 

*  Book  II.  ch.  6.  §.  7.  ch.  8.         •  Book  III.  ch.  4.  §.  i. 
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and  (xmnexion,  of  novelty  and  of  curiosity,  the  cha^ 
racteristics  of  the  female  sex»  being  directly  opposed 
to  the  nature  of  the  Dorians,  which  bears  the  mark 
of  independence  and  subdued  strength. 

4.  This  description  of  the  Doric  character,  to 
which  many  other  features  might  be  added,  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose;  and  will  serve  to 
prove  that  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  Crete  and  that  of  Lycurgus,  the  man- 
ners, arts,  and  literature  of  the  Dorians,  were  the 
productions  of  one  and  the  same  national  individual. 
To  what  extent  this  character  was  influenced  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances  cannot  be  ascertained;  but 
though  its  features  were  impressed  by  nature,  they 
might  not  in  all  places  have  been  developed,  and 
would  have  been  lost  without  the  fostering  assist^ 
ance  of  an  ioland  and  moimtainous  region.  The 
country  is  to  a  nation  what  the  body  is  to  the  soul : 
it  may  influence  it  partially,  and  assist  its  growth 
and  increase ;  but  it  cannot  give  strength  and  im- 
pulse, or  imprint  that  original  mark  of  the  Deity 
which  is  set  upon  our  minds. 

But  outward  circumstances,  such  as  locality,  form 
of  government,  geographical '  position,  and  foreign 
intercourse,  had  in  the  several  states  a  different  ef- 
fect on  the  Doric  character,  unequally  developing 
its  various  features,  by  confirming  some,  repressing 
others,  and  some  wholly  obliterating.  We  shall  thus 
be  enabled  to  separate,  the  particular  character  of 
each  state  from, the  ideal  character  of  the  whole 
race,  and  also  to  explain  their  deviations,  particu- 
larly in  a  political  and  practical  point  of  view. 

5.  The  Dorians  of  Sparta  were  influenced  by 
their  geographical  position,  which,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  that  of  the  Arcadians,  was  more  inland  than 
that  of  any  people  in  the  Peloponnese ;  as  well  as 
by  their  supremacy,  which  they  at  first  asserted 
with  ease  and  dignity,  and  afterwards  maintained 
by  the  devotion  of  all  their  forces  to  that  one  ob- 
ject. The  independence  and  seclusion  so  desired  by 
the  Dorians  were  at  Sparta  most  conspicuous,  and 
thus  the  original  spirit  of  the  Doric  race,  and  its 
ancient  customs,  were  most  rigidly,  and  sometimes 
even  in  trifles**,  there  preserved ;  though  it  was  the 
mummy  rather  than  the  living  body  of  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions. This  deterioration  however  did  not  ma- 
nifest itself  till  later  times ;  for  (as  we  have  more 
than  once  remarked)  at  an  early  period  the  mode  of 
life  at  Sparta  was  diversified,  cheerful,  and  by  no 
means  unattractive.  At  that  time  Sparta  was  the 
centre  and  metropolis  of  Greece.  This  love  of  se- 
clusion took  a  singular  turn  in  the  reserve,  and  in 
the  short  and  sententious  mode  of  expression,  prac- 
tised by  the  Laconians.  Indeed  their  silence  was 
carried  to  a  pitch  which  exceeded  the  bounds  of  in- 
tentional concealment.  Even  the  alixvXov  or  artful- 
ness of  the  Spartans  is  after  the  Persian  war  often 
mentioned  with  blame ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
impossible  to  guess  their  intention^.     Sometimes  in- 


^  According  to  Demetrius  de 
Elocut.  §.  122.  the  ephors 
caused  a  person  to  be  scourged 
who  had  made  some  innova- 
tion in  the  game  of  ball;  a 
subject  on  which  Timocrates, 
a  Spartan,  had  written  a  trea- 
tise. 

^  Herod.  IX.  54.  AaxtbaifMO- 
plmv  SKka  <f>pov€6vr»p  koL  3kka 
\9y6vTWf,     So  also  Eurip.  An- 


drom.  452.  In  this  poet's  at- 
tacks upon  Sparta  the  date 
should  always  be  attended  to 
(Markland  ad  Suppl.  187. 
Wiistemann  Pr»f.  id  Alcest. 
p.  XY.)     He  caUs  the  Spartans 

doXca  ^v\€VTripta,  ^r€vd&v  amucrat 

in  the  Andromache,  when  the 
Athenians  accused  them  of  a 
breach  of  treaty,  Olymp.  90.  2 » 
according  to  Petit  and  Boeckh 
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deed  the  deception  was  founded  on  patriotic  prin- 
ciples, as  in  the  answer  of  the  ambassador,  who 
being  asked  in  whose  name  he  came,  replied,  *^  In 
"  the  name  of  the  state,  if  we  succeed ;  if  we  fail, 
**  in  our  own."  Demostratus  the  son  of  Phaeax  said 
with  great  truth  that  the  Spartans  were  better  as 
members  of  a  state,  the  Athenians  as  members  of 
society  '^ ;  the  latter  indeed  were  more  left  to  their 
individual  care  and  exertions,  whilst  the  former 
were  guided  by  national  custom.  Hence  when  they 
once  deserted  this  guide,  they  deviated  not  partially, 
but  wholly  and  widely  from  the  right  path. 
.  Yet  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  of 
the  period  immediately  following,  being  that  part  of 
the  history  of  Greece  which  is  clearest  to  our  view, 
presents  several  distins^shed  and  fir^nuine  Lacedae- 
monians,  who  may  Tdivided  into  two  distinct 
classes.  Of  these  the  first  is  marked  by  a  cunning 
and  artful  disposition,  combined  with  great  vigour 
of  mind,  and  a  patriotism  sometimes  attended  with 


Trag.  Princip.  p.  190.  In  the 
Orestes  (Olyrap.  92.  4.)  in  re- 
ference to  the  proposals  of  the 
Spartans  for  peace  afiter  the 
disasters  of  Mindarus,  which 
the  Athenians  had  declined, 
Philochorus  ap.  Schol.  Ari^ 
stoph.  Vesp.  371.  (cf  ad  772, 
903)*  who  states  that  these 
were  made  inOlymp.92, 2.  Dio- 
dorus  XIII.  52,  however,  in 
Olymp.  92,  3.  Aristophanes 
Lys.  1269.  calls  them  alfivkas 
dXcjw€Kas  (compare  the  false 
Bacis  Pac.  1068.  Lycophr. 
1 124),  in  Olymp.  92,  i.  at  the 
time  when  the  proverb  arose, 

wtK€t,  Meursius  Misc.  Lac.  III. 


2.  However,  similar  charges 
of  perfidy  and  treachery  are 
made  against  them  in  the 
Achameans  v.  308,  oltruf  oiVe 
P^fibs  oijt€  irioTis  oUff  SpKos  fuvei, 

in  Olyrap.  88.  3. 

''  In  Plutarch.  Ages.  15,  37. 
it  is  said  that  the  benefit  of  his 
country  was  the  aim  of  a  Spar- 
tan's actions.  The  Athenians 
say  in  Thuc.  V.  105,  that  the 
Lacedsemonians,  as  far  as  re- 
spects themselves  and  their  na- 
tive institutions,  are  virtuous 
and  weU-principled ;  but  that 
in  their  dealings  with  foreign 
states  their  own  interest  was 
their  only  standard. 
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contempt  of  other  Greeks.     Such  "was  LlysaIlder^  a 
powerful   revolutionifit ;  who,  concentrating  in  his 
own   person  the   efforts   oi  numerous    oligarchical 
clubs  and  factions,  by  the  strict  consistency  of  his 
principles,  and  by  his  art  in  canying  them  into  ef- 
fect, for  some  time  swayed  the  destinies  of  Greece ; 
until  Agesilaus,  whom  he  had  himself  improvidently 
raised  to  the  throne,  restored  in  place  of  his  usurped 
power  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Heraclide  dy- 
nasty ;  this  doubtless  suggested  to  Lysander  the  idea 
of  overthrowing  the  royal  authority,  and  helped  to 
bring  on  that  deep  melancholy  which  preyed  upon 
his  strong  mind  during  his  latter  years  ^     Similar 
in  character  to  Lysander  was  Dercylidas,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  practical  talent;  who  by  his  artful- 
ness, which  however  was  accompanied  by  upright- 
ness of  mind,  obtained  the  nickname  of  Sisyphus^. 
Sparta  had  however  at  the  same  time  men  of  a  con- 
trary disposition,  in  whom,  as  Plutarch  says  of  Cal- 
licratidas,  the  simple  and  genuine  Doric  manners  of 
ancient  times  were  alive  and  in  vigour*'.     This  Cal- 
licratidas  had  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  to 
contend  with  the  partisans  of  Lysander,  and  reso- 
lutely resisted  his  club  or  association  {haiplai),  being 
also  directly  opposed  to  them  in  disposition.     He 
deplored  the  necessity  which  compelled  him  to  beg 
for  subsidies  from  the  Persians ;  dealt  uprightly  and 
honestly  with  the  allies;  disdained  all  power  and 
authority  which  did  not  emanate  from  the  state; 

.  «  Book  III.  eh.  1 1.  §.  1 1 .  tx^'^- 

f  Plutarch.  Lysand.  i.  '*  Lysand.  5. 

sXen.  Hell.  III.  1.8.  Epho-         '    Besides    Xenophon,    see 

rus  ap.  Athen.  XI.  p.  500  C.  Plutarch  Lac.  Apophth.  p-s  10. 

says  of  Dercylidas,  ^v  yap  ovdcV  Diod.  XIII.  76, 97.  and  Manso, 

€P  rf  Tpdmjf  \aKmviK6v  ovd*  carkovv  vol.  II.  327.  sqq. 
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refiised  to  do  any  tiling  by  private  connexions  or 
influence,  and  shewed  himself  every  where  humane, 
magnanimous,  and  heroic ;  in  short,  he  was  a  fault- 
less hero,  unless  perhaps  we  should  Uame  him  for 
his  too  hasty  self-immolation  at  the  battle  of  Argi- 
nusae^.  We  can  easily  understand  how  the  Greeks- 
of  Asia  should  have  admired  the  virtues  and  great- 
ness of  the  youthful  hero,  like  the  beauty  of  an  he- 
roic statue  ^  but  were  at  the  same  time  more  pleased 
with  the  proceedings  of  Lysander,  as  being  better 
suited  to  the  times.  In  Brasidas  we  admire  chiefly 
the  manner  in  which  the  same  elevation  of  mind 
was  combined  with  a  particular  skill  in  controlling 
and  availing  itself  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times ; 
but  we  must  hurry  on  to  Pedaritus  the  son  of  Te- 
leutia,  who  is  an  instance  that  all  the  harmosts  did 
not  yield  to  the  many  temptations  of  their  situa^ 
tion'^\  But  a  more  singular  character  was  Lichas, 
the  son  of  Arcesilaus,  of  whom  we  will  give  a  slight 
sketch.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  libe- 
rality ;  whence  by  means  of  great  banquets  at  the 
Gymnopaedia°,  and  by  his  victories  in  the  chariot- 


^  Plutarch  Pelopid.  2. 

'  Phitarch  Lysand.  5. 

"^  Pedaritus  has  been  sufli- 
ciently  defended  by  Valck* 
enaer  ad  Adouiaz.  pag.  261. 
against  the  charge  of  the  exiles 
at  Chios. 

"  See  Xenophon  cited  above, 
p.  4,  note  ^  To  the  remarks 
there  made  on  the  (levrjkatria 
(which  was  chiefly  directed 
against  the  lonians,  Valer. 
Max.  II.  6.  ext.  i.)  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  numerous  {c- 
viai  and  irpo^iai,  the  hospit- 
able connexions  of  states  and 


individuals,  served  to  aUeviate 
the  harshness  of  the  institu- 
tion. Thus  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  connected  with  the  Pi- 
sistratidse  (vol.  I.  p.  194,  note".) 
and  with  the  family  of  Callias, 
Xen.  Symp.  8. 39,  Endius  with 
Clinias,  the  father  of  Alcibia- 
des,  Thuc.  VIII.  6,  king  Ar- 
chidamus  with  Pericles,  ib.  II. 
13,  Xenias  the  Elean  with  king 
Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus, 
and  the  state  of  Sparta,  Paus. 
III.  8.  2,  &c.  See  book  III. 
ch.  6.  §.  7.  and  vol.  I.  p.  215, 
note  ^.  The  exchange  of  names. 
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race  at  Ol3rinpia^»  he  increased  the  fame  of  his  city  ; 
by  his  boldness,  which  was  even  shewn  in  his  con- 
duct at  Olympia,  at  a  time  when  the  Spartans  \rere 
excluded  from  the  contests  p;  but  which  was  still 
more  conspicuous  in  his  truly  Spartan  declarati<Hi 
to  the  satrap  Tissaphemes  ^ ;  and,  lastly,  by  his  po- 
licy in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  premature  ag- 
gression of  the  lonians  against  the  Persians  \ 

6.  The  flourishing  age  of  Crete,  in  manners  as 
well  as  in  power,  is  earlier  than  the  historical  pe- 
riod ;  and  the  early  corruption  of  her  ancient  insti- 
tutions was  accompanied  with  universal  barbarism 
and  degeneracy.  Of  her  maritime  sovereignty  of 
fabulous  times  nothing  but  piracy  remained;  the 
different  states  were  not  combined  imder  the  supre- 
macy of  a  single  city ;  and,  even  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
camenes,  Sparta  attempted  to  settle  the  mutual  dis- 
sensions of  those  very  cities  *"  which  it  had  a  century 
before  taken  for  the  models  of  its  own  constitution. 
The  Cretans  did  not  however  confine  their  quarrel- 
some disposition  to  domestic  feuds ;  but  they  b^an 
in  early  times  to  hire  themselves  as  mercenaries  to 
foreign  states,  which  was  certainly  one  cause  of  the 
internal  corruption  that  made  this  once  illustrious 
island  act  so  ignoble  a  part  in  the  history  of  Greece. 
If  the  verse  of  Epimenides  (cited  by  St.  Paul*)  is  ge- 
nuine, that  prophet  so  early  as  the  45th  Olympiad 
(about  600  B.  C.)  accused  his  countrymen  of  being 
habitual  liars,  evil  beasts,  and  indolent  gluttons.  Yet 

occasioned  by  vpo$€viai^  might         p  Thuc.  V.  50.    Pans.  VI. 

be  made  the  subject  of  a  dis-  2.  i. 
tinct  investigation.     Compare         *i  Thuc.  VIII.  43. 
yol.  I.   p.  215,  note  ^,  above,         ^  Thuc.  VIII.  84. 
p.  208,  note  ^  ■  Paus.  III.  2.  8. 

"  Above,  p.  222,  note  ^  *  Tit.  I.  12. 
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some  particular  cities  (among  which  we  may  espe- 
cially mention  the  Spartan  town  of  Lyctns)  retained 
with  their  ancient  institutions  the  noble  and  pure 
customs  of  better  times  ^ 

We  have  ab*eady  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
explain  how  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  Ar- 
GOS,  by  the  changes  in  its  constitution,  and  the  di- 
rection of  its  policy,  succeeded  in  obliterating  almost 
every  trace  of  the  Doric  character  " ;  but  one  revolu- 
tion only  led  to  another,  and  none  produced  a  stable 
and  healthy  state  of  affairs.  Argos  indeed  only 
adopted  the  worst  part  of  the  republican  institutions 
of  Athens ;  for  their  better  parts  could  not  be  natu- 
ralized in  a  people  of  a  race  and  nature  totally  dif- 
ferent*. 

But  that  Rhodes  preserved  to  the  latest  period 
of  Grecian  independence  many  features  of  the  Doric 
character  we  have  already  remarked^.  Still  this 
island  had,  particularly  in  the  time  of  Artemisia 
the  Second,  adopted  many  Asiatic  customs ;  which, 
when  mixed  with  those  of  a  Greek  origin,  formed  a 
peculiar  compound ;  of  which  the  Rhodian  oratory, 
painting^,  and  sculpture,  should  be  considered  as 
the  products.  The  latter  art  had  flourished  there 
from  ancient  times;  but  later  it  took  a  particular 


»  Book  III.  ch.  8.  §.  2. 
Hence  Polybius  IV.  54.  6. 
calls  the  Lyctians  the  best  men 
in  Crete.  They  are  also  said 
to  have  driven  the  Epicureans 
from  their  city,  Suidas,  vol.  I. 
p.  815.  who  mentions  a  v6fMs 
rjj  iiTix^p^  ^vfj,  probably  a 
forgery,  like  the  decree  against 
Timotheus,  above,  ch.  6.  ^.3. 

"  Book  I.  ch.  8.  §.7.  book 


III.  ch.  9.  §.  I. 

^  See  also  on  the  'A/»yctbc 
<f>Sip€s  Suidas  in  v.  Prov.  Vat. 
II.  49. 

y  Book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  3. 

'■  The  school  of  the  ancient 
Coregg^o^  Protogenes.  See  also 
the  Anacreontic  Ode  XXVIII. 
3.  of  the  Alexandrine  or  Ro- 
man age. 
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turn  towards  the  colossal,  the  imposing,  and  the 
grand  style.  The  Laocoon  and  the  Tore  Famese 
are  in  the  number  of  its  finest  productions  ^  Its 
manners  are  deseril>ed  by  the  saying  that  Rhodes 
was  the  town  of  wooers.  There  w^as  also  another 
proverb,  that  the  Rhodians  were  *•  white  Cyre- 
**  naeans ;"  their  luxury  forming  the  point  of  re- 
semblance, and  their  colour  the  difference^. 

The  character  of  Corinth  likewise,  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  made  up  of  rather 
discordant  elements ;  for  while  there  \;irere  still  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  Doric  disposition,  and  its 
political  conduct  was  some  time  guided  by  the  {Nnn- 
ciples  of  that  race,  there  was  also»  the  consequence 
of  its  situation  and  trade  ^,  a  great  bias  to  splendour 
and  magnificence,  which  shewed  itself  in  the  Corin- 
thian order;  but  which,  when  abandoned  by  the 
graces  and  refinements  oi  luxury,  soon  degenerated 
into  debauchery  and  vice^. 

The  character  of  Corcyra  we  have  attempted 
to  delineate  above  ^ 

Syracuse,  though  highly  distinguished  for  its 
loyalty  and  affection  to  its  mother-state,  necessarily 
deviated  widely  from  the  character  of  Corinth.  For 
while  in  the  narrow  and  rocky  territory  of  Corinth 


■  Meyer's  Geschichte  der 
Kujut  vol.  I.  p.  208,  218. 

^  Meurs.  Rhod.  1.  20.  cf. 
Anacreont.  Od.  XXXII.  16. 

^  The  hospitality  of  C!orinth 
is  confinned  by  the  proverb  wi 
rir  €v  Kv^wfos,  Zenob.  II.  42. 
Prov.  Vat.  IV.  19.  Diogenian. 
VIII.  42.  Suidas  I.  86.  ed. 
Schott.  Plutarch  Prov.  Al.  1 29. 
Apostolins  VIII.  66. 


^  Corinthian  d<ra»roi  occur  so 
early  as  the  5  th  CHympiad  C^oL 
I.  p.  134.),  and  were  restrained 
by  ancient  laws,  ib.  p.  189.  and 
Lydus  de  Magistr.  Rom.  I.  4^* 
According  to  Alciphron  £p-  ^• 
Corinth  itself  was  beautiful  and 
full  of  luxuries,  but  the  inha- 
bitants were  dxapurroi  ismd  ^ 
nro^xSdtroi. 

«  Book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  S> 
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the  crops  were  with  difficulty  extorted  from  the 
soiH,  in  the  colony,  a  large  and  fertile  district, 
which  was  either  held  by  the  Syracusans,  or  was 
tributary  to  them,  furnished  to  an  over-peopled  city 
a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  without  foreign  im- 
portation fl^.  In  addition  to  this  abundance,  the  early 
preponderance  of  democracy,  and  still  more  the  le- 
vity, cunning,  and  address  which  were  natural  to 
the  people  of  Sicily,  tended  to  modify,  or  partly  to 
destroy,  the  original  Doric  character.  The  Syracu- 
sans  were,  according  to  Thucydides,  among  all  the  ad- 
versaries of  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
most  like  them  in  their  customs  and  disposition^. 
It  is  ever  to  be  lamented  that  such  remarkable  ta- 
lents, as  shewed  themselves  among  the  Syracusans 
between  the  7CMh  and  90th  Olympiads,  should  have 
been  without  a  regulating  and  guiding  judgment ; 
their  most  frequent  error  both  in  the  state  and 
army  being  a  want  of  order  * ;  and  their  knowledge 
of  this  defect  was  the  reason  why  they  so  fre- 
quently threw  themselves  blindly  into  the  arms  of 
single  individuals'*^. 

The  vicinity  of  Corinth  had  undoubtedly  a  great 
influence  on  Sicyon  ;  yet  that  dty,  though  it  had 
a  navy,  was  nevertheless  without  any  considerable 
foreign  trade  or  colonies.  The  restraints  and  mo- 
notony of  life  were  undoubtedly  less  than  at  Sparta', 
but  there  was  'greater  severity  of  manners  than  at 
Corinth.     Sicyon  was  one  of  the  earliest  cradles  of 

'  In  Corinth  the  hnsband-  fura(ii  Kopiv^w  kuX  2ucv»pot, 
man  was  obliged  ticki^ofioXetv,        s  Thuc.  VI.  20. 
but  not  in    Syracuse,  Theo-         **  VIII.  96. 
phrast  de  Cans.  pluv.  III.  20.         »  VI.  73. 
But  c^iop  Kopa^iK6p  (Suidas  in         ^  lb.  above,  p.  168. 
Kopuf0.)  probably  refers  to  rci        ^  See  vol.  I.  p.  185. 

VOL.  11.  E  e 
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the  arts  and  literature  of  the  Dorians^,  and^joyed 
a  high  distinction  among  the  cities  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese'^^ 

Phlius,  having  no  communication  with  the  sea, 
Tvas  destitute  of  all  resources  except  its  fertile  val« 
ley;  but  this  sufficed  to  give  it  considerable  im- 
portance and  power  ^.  The  loyalty  and  bravery  of 
its  inhabitants  P  deserved  the  partiality  with  which 
Xenophon  has  written  the  most  distinguished  pe- 
riod of  its  history  4. 

Megara  was  unfortunately  hemmed  in  between 
powerful  neighbotu-s ;  and  on  account  of  the  scanty 
produce  of  its  stony  and  mountainous,  though  well 
cultivated''  land,  and  the  consequent  deficiency  of 
provisions,  it  was  wholly  dependent  on  the  Athe« 
nian  market,  where  the  Megarians  were  accustomed 
to  carry  their  manufactures'  and  some  few  raw  maf* 
terials.    The  wealcness  of  this  state  had  early  an 
influence  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  peq>le ; 
the  tears  and  mirth  of  the  Megarians  were  turned 
into  ridicule  by  their  Athenian  neighbours  S  who  (acr 
cording  to  the  saying)  would  ^*  rather  be  the  ram 
^*  than  the  son  of  a  Megarian."      And  at  last  the 
oracle    itself  declared  them   an   insignificant  and 
worthless  people. 

Nor  could  the  mother-city  have  derived  much  as- 
sistance from  Byzantium,  had  there  even  been  a 
closer  connexion  between  them  than  was  actually 

*"  Above,  page  306,  note  ".  ^  Theophrast.  ubi  sup.  Strabo 

book  rV.  ch.  7.  §,  8,  12.  IX.  p.  393.    Isocrat.  de  Pace, 

n  Thuc.  I.  a8.  p.  183.  A.  in  whose  time  how- 

^  Book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  9.  ever  Megara  had  rich  families. 

P  lb.  and  vol.  I.  pag.  203,  *  Above,  p.  226,  note  ^. 

note  ^  *  Above,  p.  378,  note  ". 

^  HeU.  VI.  5.  45. 
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the  ease ;  as  this  important  colony  was  mostly  in  dis- 
tressed circumstances,  and  after  the  introducticm  of 
democracy  involved  in  domestic  concision.  We  have 
reasons  to  consider  the  account  of  the  mode  of  life 
at  Byzantium  above  quoted  from  Theopompus^  as 
correct ;  though  that  historian  is  accused  of  too  great 
a  fondness  for  censure.  Damon  likewise  relates, 
that  the  Byzantians  were  so  addicted  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  that  the  citizens  took  up  their 
regular  abode  in  the  numerous  public  houses  of  the 
dty,  and  let  their  houses  with  their  wives  to 
strangers.  The  sound  of  the  flute  put  them  iname- 
diately  into  a  merry  movement ;  but  they  fled  from 
that  of  a  trumpet :  and  a  general  had  no  other 
means  of  keeping  them  on  the  ramparts  during  a 
close  siege,  than  by  causing  the  public  houses  and 
cook-shops  to  be  removed  thither*.  Byzantium 
was  full  of  foreign  and  native  merdiants,  seamen, 
and  fishermen^^,  whom  the  excellent  wine  of  that 
city,  supplied  by  Maronea  and  other  regions,  seldom 
permitted  to  return  sober  to  tibeir  ships'-.  The  state 
of  the  government  may  be  judged  from  the  reply  of 
a  Byzantine  demagogue,  who  being  asked  what  the 
law  enjoined,  replied,  "  Whatever  I  please*." 

JSgina,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  its  fame  only 
with  its  political  existence.  Its  situation  near  the 
great  commercial  road,  which  had  taken  this  course 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  danger  of  doubling  the 
promontory  of  Malea,  the  renown  of  its  fabulous 

"  Above,  p.  177,  note  ^  aup.  Athen.  X.  p.  442.    Nice- 

^  9rcpl  Bv^avriW  ap.  Athen.  tas  Acominatus  Hist.  p.  251. 

X.  p.  442  C.    iElian.  V.  H.  ed.  Fabric. 
III.  14.  *    Sextus    Empirictts    adv. 

^  See  Aristot.  Pol.  III.  4.  i.  Rhetor.  §.  37. 

^  Menander  ap.  iElian.  ubi 

£  e  2 


^ 
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history,  and  the  peculiar  vigour  of  the  inhabitants, 
had  carried  their  activity  to  such  a  height,  as  to  give 
their  island  an  importance  in  the  history  of  Greece 
which  will  ever  be  remarkable. 

Though  at  Rhodes  the  amalgamation  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  produced  an  uniform  and  consistent 
whole,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  at 
Cyrene,  which  was  corrupted  by  .Egyptian  and 
Libyan  influence.  We  have  only  to  notice  the  cha- 
racter of  Pheretime,  who  from  a  Doric  lady  became 
an  eastern  sultana.  It  is  remarkable  that  another 
Doric  female,  viz.  Artemisia  (whose  father  was  of 
Halicamassus,  her  mother  of  Crete  ^),  obtained  a  si- 
milar situation.  In  the  mother-country,  however, 
there  is  hardly  any  instance  after  the  fabulous 
times  of  women  being  at  the  head  either  of  Do- 
ric or  other  cities*'. 

We  have  already  spoken  as  much  as  our  object 
required  of  the  Doric  town  of  Crotona*  in  Italy; 
and  several  times  touched  on  the  decay  of  the  Doric 
discipline  and  manners  at  Tarentum.  Their  cli- 
mate, which  was  very  different  from  that  of  Greece*, 
and  the  manners  of  the  native  tribes,  must  have  had 
a  very  considerable  share  in  changing  the  characters 
of  these  two  cities ;  as  the  Tarentines  did  not  sub- 
jugate only  and  slaughter  the  inhabitants  (like  the 


»»  Herod.  VII.  99. 

^  I  say  hardly,  on  account 
of  an  exception  which  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Argolica  of  Dinias 
(ap.  Herodian.  ircpl  fMP,  XcjcMff, 
p.  8.  14.  emended  by  Dindorf) 
establishes,  viz,  that  "  Perime- 
"  da,  queen  of  Tegea,  gene- 
*'  rally  called  Xoipa,  compelled 
"  the  captured  Lacedaemonians 


"  to  cut  a  channel  for  the  river 
"  Lachas  across  the  plain." 

*»  Book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  15. 
above,  ch.  5.  §.  5. 

*  Of  this  we  have  probably 
a  trace  in  Hesychius,  fMotpajw, 
KOK&s  Ifx^uf,  in  Tarentine; 
which  probably  refers  to  the 
Sirocco  in  the  dog-days. 
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Carbinates),  but  received  them  within  the  limits  of 
their  large  dty,  and  gave  them  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, by  which  means  those  words  which  we  call 
Roman,  but  which  were  probably  common  to  all  the 
Siculi  ^  were  introduced  into  the  Tarentine  dialect. 

In  the  Messenian  state,  as  restored  by  Epami- 
nondas,  the  ancient  national  manners  were  (accord- 
ing to  Pausanias^)  still  retained ;  and  the  dialect  re- 
mained up  to  the  time  of  that  author  the  purest 
Doric  that  was  spoken  in  the  Peloponnese.  The 
reason  of  this  either  was,  that  the  Helots  who  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  doubtless  formed  the 
larger  part  of  the  new  nation,  had  obtained  the  Do- 
ric character,  or  that  the  exiles  had  during  their 
long  banishment  really  preserved  their  ancient  lan- 
guage, as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Naupactians  in  more  ancient  times'^.  This  the  Mes- 
senians,  who  dwelt  among  the  Euesperitse  of  Libya, 
might  have  done,  as  they  resided  among  Dorians ; 
but  it  was  less  easy  for  the  Messenians  of  Sicily^ 
and  wholly  impossible  for  those  of  Rhegium.  In 
the  people  of  Rhegium  in  general  there  appears  to 
have  been  little  of  the  Doric  character  ^ ;  nor  pro- 
bably in   real  truth  among  the  later  Messenians,' 


'  E.  g.  besides  the  names  of 
coins,  vava,  panem,  among  the 
Messapians  and  Tarentines, 
Athen.  III.  p.  i ii  C.  (rawopos, 
sannio,  in  Tarentum,  Hesy- 
chius. 

«IV.  27.5. 

*»  Vol.  I.  p.  216,  note  *. 

'  The  coins  which  Eckhel 
ascribes  to  the  time  of  Anaxi- 
laus  have  both  MESSANION 
and  MESSENION;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  first 


was  merely  affectation,  as  the 
city  appeared  more  illustrious 
if  its  origin  was  Doric :  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Samian-Chalci- 
dian  population  preponderated 
in  common  life. 

^  Both  Xenarchus  (ap.  Phot, 
in  'Prjy.  Apostol.  XVII.  15.  cf. 
XI.  72.)  and  Nymphodorus 
(ap.  Athen.  I.  p.  19  F.)  re- 
proach them  with  effeminacy. 

£  e  3 
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however  they  might  have  eadeavoured  to  bring  back 
the  ancient  times. 

As  we  have  frequently  considered  Delphi  as  be- 
longing to  the  number  of  the  Doric  cities,  on  a  sup- 
position that  it  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient  Doric 
nobility  (although  the  people  was  chiefly  formed  of 
naturalized  slaves  of  the  temple),  we  have  finally  to 
observe  on  the  character  of  the  Delphians^  that  their 
early  degeneracy  (whidi  even  Maop  is  said  to  have 
strongly  reproved)  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  fre- 
quently taken  place  among  the  people  residing  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  national  sanctua- 
ries.    The  number  and  variety  of  strangers  floddng 
tc^ther ;  the  continual  fumes  of  the  altars,  from 
which  the  natives  were  fed  without  labour  or  ex- 
pense^ ;  the  crowds  of  the  market,  in  which  jugglers 
and  impostors  of  all  kinds  earned  their  subsistence™, 
and  the  large  donatives  which  Croesus,  with  other 
monarchs  and  wealthy  men,  had  distributed  among 
the  Delphians,  necessarily  produced  a  lazy,  igno- 
rant, .  superstitious,  and  sensual  people ;  and  cast  a 
shade  over  the  few  traces  of  a  nobler  character, 
which  can  be  discovered  in  the  events  of  earlier 
times. 

>  See  Athen.  IV.  p.  173.  "  Above,  §.  i. 
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Geography  of  the  Pelopofinese. 

1.  1  HE  annexed  Map  of  the  Peloponnese  has  been  taken 
from  one  of  larger  dimensions,  in  which,  after  the  astrono- 
mical bearings  had  been  laid  down,  the  Itinerary  of  every 
modem  traveller  with  which  I  was  acquainted,  particularly 
GrelFs  Idnerary  of  Morea,  besides  the  routes  of  Chand- 
ler, Dodwell,  Pouqueville,  Holland,  Morrit,  Sibthorpe,  and 
Turner,  were  entered.  I  had  also  when  at  Paris  an  op- 
portunity of  making  extracts  and  copying  some  plans,  not 
indeed  of  any  great  value,  from  the  manuscript  journal  of 
the  younger  Fourmont,  which,  though  frequently  much 
confused,  still  contained  useful  information  concerning  seve^ 
ral  districts*  Having  adopted  the  above  routes  as  the  surest 
basis,  I  next  compared  other  maps,  particularly  Barbie  du 
Bocage^s  Carte  de  la  Morie  public  i  Paris  en  1814,  and 
Arrowsmith'^s  large  Map  of  Turkey ;  besides  these,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  ancient  Venetian  Map,  but  the  Carta  detta  Ore- 
cia  antka  secondo  le  oaservazumi  di  Sir  W.  Gelly  published  at 
Rome,  cannot  be  considered  properly  as  a  production  of  this 
distinguished  gec^^rapher.  The  combination  of  ancient  and 
modem  accounts  with  the  state  of  the  country  thus  ascer- 
tained, served  as  an  introductory  measure  to  our  proposed 
object  of  representing  the  political  and  geographical  condi- 
Ucm  of  the  Peloponnese  during  the  Peloponne«an  war,  (vol. 
I.  p.  825.  note  c.)  by  following  historical  records,  whenever 
they  could  be  obtained.  This  being  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  extenave  investigations  just  described,  the  following 
notes  are  addressed  to  those  persons  alone  who  are  in  some 
measure  acquainted  with  the  subject-matter,  and  are  merely 
'  intended  to  supply  the  omissions  of  my  predecessors,  particu- 
larly of  Mannert.    Want  of  space  renders  it  impossible  to 
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detail  the  variations  between  the  distances  obtained  from  the 
travellers  above  enumerated  and  the  ancients,  as  well  as  a 
comparison  and  combination  of  their  statements,  which  I 
had  wished  to  introduce  in  this  Appendix. 

S.  The  Connaissance  des  terns  supplies  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  following  places  from  Gauttier's  observa- 
tions. In  the  year  1821,  those  of  the  island  Sapienza  (the 
westernmost  of  the  CEnussse),  Fenetico(^egan\isBa)fModm 
(Mothone),  Prodo  (Prote) ;  in  1822,  those  of  Ccuid  For- 
nese,  Kakrera  (the  most  eastern  of  the  OBnussae),  and  Ar- 
cadia  (Cyparissus) ;  in  1828,  those  of  mount  Eiicu  (Heila- 
nicum)  to  jEgina  and  Corinth. 

Besides  this,  the  annual  UMe  des  positions  giographiquu 
gives  the  situation  of  Cor<m  (which  has  also  been  fixed  by 
Chabert,  whom  Barbie'  du  Bocage  has  followed).  Cape  Jfa- 
tapanj  or  Ta&narum  (concerning  which  see  also  Gosidin, 
Gbigri^lM  Anabfsie,  p.  81.),  and  Corinth.    The  latitude  d 
Patrae  is  ^ven  by  Beauchamp  in  Pouqueville.    I  hav«  placed 
Corinth,   according  to  an  observation  made  by  Chabert, 
upon  a  tower  at  the  Isthmus  (see  Barbie  du  Bocage's  Map; 
Gauttier^s  observation  does  not  agree  in  the  latitude) ;  waoA 
other  observations,  mentioned  by  B.  du  Bocage  in  the  Ana^ 
hfse  appended  to  Barthelemy'^s  Anacharsis,  were  found  use- 
less.    To  these  were  added  the  bearings  taken  by  Clarice 
from  Acnxsorinthus  (this  citadel  lies  N.  65  E.  from  Cleooa?, 
according  to  G^U  and  Dodwell),  and  the  more  exact  ob- 
servation, taken  by  Bellin,  of  Coron,  which  lies  S.  E,  6.  S. 
of  the  promontory  of  Thyrides.    B.  du  Bocage  fixed  the 
situation  of  Malea  by  bearings  taken  by  Verguin  to  T«na- 
rum,  having  had  the  use  of  a  manuscript  map  of  the  dis- 
trict. Dodwell  from  mount TV^fljg^  (Cerausium)  gives  a  cape 
of  Laconia,  S.  2.  E.  Ithome,  S.  20  W.  The  Acropolis  of  Cy- 
parissa,  S.  75.  W.    The  southernmost  point  of  Zante,  N.  55. 
W.    Mount  Scollis,  N.  10.  W.    Lalla,  near  mount  Pholoe, 
N.  2.  E.    MegalopoUs,  N.  85*.  E.     From  mount  Di^rH 
(Lycseum)  Gell  gives  Tetragi,  S.  84,  80  W.    Ithome,  S. 
25.  W.     Megalopolis,  S.  55.  E.    St  Elias  (Taletum  on 
Taygetus),  S.  17,  80.  E.   Caritena,  N.  GSt,  SO  W.    Fit)m 
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Crano  (Cromus)  Ithome,  S.  47.  W.    From  the  citadel  of 
Gortys,  mount  Lyoeum,  S.  41.  W. 

S.  Geoeral  measurements  of  the  ancients. 
Circumference  of  the  Peloponnese,  if  reckoned  from  pro- 
montory to  promontory,  4000  stadia.     According  to  Poly- 
I  bius  cited  by  Strabo,  4400:   according  to  Agathemerus 

(Pliny  after  Isidorus  states  it  at  563  Roman  miiess4504 
I  stadia;  see  also  Gosselin,  Recherches  sur  la  Gkogrofhte^ 

i  torn.  II.  p.  15.) ;  but  if  the  line  of  the  coast,  including  the 

I  bays,  is  followed,  5600  stadia,  according  to  Strabo  (Agathe- 

t  merus  makes  it  8627,  and  bo  also  Pliny  dupUcemJere  cir-^ 

cuiium) ;  which  sum  total  may  be  divided  as  follows,  ac- 
I  cording  to  Strabo'^s  own  accounts ;  from  the  Isthmus  to  the 

\  Araxus  1030  stadia,  (comp.  Casaubon  and  Gkjsselin ;)  from 

I  the  Araxus  to  mount  Coryphaaum  1295  stadia,  viz.  from 

I  Coiyphanum  to  Pylus  in  Triphylia  400  stadia;  from  Pylus 

to  the  Alpheus  350 ;  from  thence  to  Chelonates  280 ;  to  the 
Araxus  5^,  where  however  the  second  distance  is  nearly 
triple  the  reality,  though  it  should  not  be  altered;  then 
from  Taenarum  to  Malea  670;  from  Malea  to  Schoenus 
1800:  altogether  4795.  The  ddicient  805  occur  in  the 
distance  from  Taenarum  to  Coryphasium.  Yet  Strabo  him- 
self  reckons  the  ir§pk\ovf  of  Messenia  at  800  stadia,  which 
is  a  large  number  as  compared  with  the  above  distance* 
All  these  distances  differ  from  those  of  our  map  in  the  ratio 
<^  about  4  to  5 ;  the  second  more,  the  last  less.  The  mea- 
surements across  the  Peloponnese  agree  more  exactly,  and 
are  evidently  not  the  routes  of  travellers :  from  Chelonates 
to  Malea  1400  stadia,  and  from  iEgium  to  Malea  (accord- 
ing  to  the  Manuscripts  and  Agathemerus)  likewise  1400; 
according  to  Pliny  190  miles =1520  stadia.  Pliny^s  mea- 
surements of  particular  gulfs  are  almost  all  too  large. 

We  will  now  compare  some  roads  through  the  Peloponnese. 
From  Olympia  to  Sparta  660  stadia,  (Paus.  VI.  16,  6.  the 
tab.  Peuting.  has  only  64  m.  p.)  which  distance  should  be 
divided  nearly  as  follows :  from  Olympia  to  Mela&nese  200 
stadia  (12.  m.  p.  in  the  tab,  PetU.)  ;  from  Melsenese  to 
Megalopolis  200  (22.  m.  p.) ;  from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta 
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^60.  From  Olympia  to  Athens  1485  stadia,  according  to 
Herodotus  (II.  T.),  which  may  thus  be  divided :  froui 
Olympia  to  Melsenese  SOO,  to  Methydrium  280,  to  Orcho- 
menus  140,  to  Phlius  250,  to  Cleonas  110,  to  Corinth  80, 
to  Megara  260,  to  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  at  Athens 
215.  The  distance  from  Olympia  to  Argos,  as  well  as  to 
Phlius,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny  (H.N.  IV.  10.)  at  68.  m.p. 
=544  stadia,  which  are  made  much  longer  than  in  the  {Mre- 
ceding  statements.  From  Elis  to  Epidaurus  125.  m.  p- 
=  1000 stadia;  from  Elis  to  Sicyon  (id.  VII.  2.)  1200  sta- 
dia,  clearly  too  much.  Suidas^  in  'ItttU^,  exaggerates  the 
distance  between  Athens  and  Sparta  to  1500  stadia;  Solinus 
makes  itl240,  Isocrates  (Paneg.  p.58  C.)1200,  Pliny  (H.N. 
VII.  21.)  1140.  The  latter  distance  may  be  thus  divided  : 
from  Atliens  to  Megara  210,  to  Corinth  260,  to  Cleome 
80,  to  Argos  120,  to  Tegea  210,  to  Sparta  260=1140. 

4.  AcHAiA,  the  northern  coast  of  the  Peloponqese.    The 
accounts  that  agree  as  to  its  length  are  as  follows :  from 
the  Isthmus  to  Ahium  85  m.p.  (Pliny  IV.  2.) =680  sta- 
dia ;  from  the  same  point  he  estimates  the  Isthmus  as  far  as 
Patrae  at  720  stadia,  (Pliny  II.  112.  IV.  5.  Agathemerus: 
the  modems  reckon  33  hours  from  Corinth  to  Patras ;   Me- 
letius  87  fi/Aia,  Dodwell  only  60  m.  p.) ;  from  the  same 
point  to  the  Araxus  1030  stadia :  thus  Strabo  (Pouqueville 
reckons  the  distance  from  the  Araxus,  now  cape  Papa,  to 
the  comer  of  the  bay  of  lAbadostro^  at  36  lieues  marines). 
Scylax,  on  the  other  hand,  reckons  120  stadia  for  the  caaat 
of  Sicyonia ;  for  Achaia  (as  far  as  the  Araxus)  700 ;  which 
statement  agrees  tolerably  well  with  that  of  Pausanias,  who 
gives  492  stadia,  partly  by  inland  roads,  partly  by  the  coast, 
as  the  distance  from   Patrse  to  the  harbour  of  Pellene. 
The  succession  of  the  towns  is  fixed  by  the  enumerations  of 
Herodotus,  Poly  bins,  Strabo,  and  Pausanias:  Scylax  p.  15. 
Hudson,  must  be  thus  corrected :  ntAX^vij,  Aiytipa,  Aiyo), 
Alyiov,  'PwTff,  $co  II  'Piou,  Uarpou^  Ay>ij.     During  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  all  the  twelve  towns  still  remained  indepen- 
dent (and  they  are  marked  as  such  in  our  map  with  capital 
letters) ;  for  the  circumstance  of  Pellene  attaching  itself  to 
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Sicyon  and  Corinth,  and  being  thus  sqjarated  from  the 
rest,  (Thucyd.  II.  9-  V.  68.  VIII.  8.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VII. 
%  2.  comp.  ^lian.  V.  H.  VI.  1.)  does  not  warrant  us  to 
assume  its  dependency. 

The  town  of  UiTgat,  CdUmia  Aroe  P(UrensiSy  Patras 
f  A^oi9  rpiwupyoi,  Sibylla  in  the  Etym.  Mag.  p.  147,  86.,  viz. 
Aroe,  Mesatis^  and  Anthea),  lay  S.  £.  from  the  citadel; 
and  in  Olymp.  90,  1.  was  connected  by  two  walls  (Thuc. 
V.  52.  Plutarch.  Alcib.  15.)  with  the  harbour,  which  was 
situated  one  mile  south  according  to  Pouqueville,  or  west 
according  to  Dodwell,  of  the  present,  which  the  former 
makes  **  |  miUe^  the  latter,  *<  one  mUe^  distant  from  the 
town.  Three  miles  from  hence  is  mount  Boidia  (Pana- 
dudcum  Polyb.  V.  29.  8.),  one  miUe  to  the  east  according 
to  Pouqueville  (two  miles  and  a  half  according  to  Dodwell, 
who  is  probably  wrong)  is  the  stream  of  Sachenas  (Meili- 
chius  in  Pausanias).  'P/oy,  50  stadia  from  Patrae  (Pausa- 
nias,  which  distance  is  estimated  by  Pouqueville  at  one  Ueue 
2225  toises),  5.  m.  p.  according  to  Pliny.  Between  Rhium 
and  Antirrhium  five  stadia  in  Strabo;  seven  stadia  in 
Thucyd.  and  Agathemerus ;  minus  1.  m.  p.  Plin.  IV.  52.  ten 
stadia  in  Scylax.  Coronelli^s  map  of  the  country  has  been 
made  use  of.  The  tongue  of  land  called  Aperavov,  identified 
with  Rhium  by  Strabo  VIII.  p.  885.  lies,  according  to  sir  W. 
Gell,  about  128  minutes,  according  to  Dodwell,  two  miles 
from  that  spot.  Pouqueville,  from  a  height  close  by,  saw 
Rhium  N.  88.  W.  Antirrhium  N.  70.  W.  Pausanias  al- 
lows fifteen  stadia  by  sea  from  Rhium  (oomp.  Thucyd.  II. 
86.)  to  Panormus  (Tecet  2  '<  miUes^  from  Rhium),  fifteen 
to  'Adigvo;  T«i;p^o$  (of  which  a  tumulus  with  bricks  is  extant, 
sixty-three  minutes  from  Rhium,  Gell ;  on  the  other  hand 
I  reckon  Psato^Pjfrgos  to  be  Bolinna)  ;  from  thence  ninety 
stadia  to  'B^imo^  {Khan-JLambrika,  170  minutes  by  land 
from  hence,  according  to  Gell,  with  roadstead  and  fig-grove, 
Pouquev.),  ^v  rp  'R/rixij,  according  to  Thucydides,  thence  to 
Aiyiov,  now  Vostizza^  sixty  stadia,  (150  minutes  by  land ; 
Gell.)  The  land  road  to  Patrse  190  stadia,  according  to 
Pausanias,  agrees  with  twenty-five  miles  in  Gell.    'PHiron 
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f  Pwrf  J,  on  "Apwrtg  comp.  Sturz.  ad  Pherecyd.  fr.  65.  p. 
216.)  thirty  stadia  W.  from  iEgium  in  Pausan.  nearly  agrees 
with  St  Michel  TArehange  in  Pouqueville.  For  the  situa- 
tion of  'OfjiMpm  near  Mgium  I  have  followed  Pausaniasy 
who  is  also  more  accurate  as  to  the  river  Selinus  (half  a 
mile  from  VosUzza  in  Pouqueville,  one  mile  S.  E.  in  Dod- 
well)  than  Strabo.  *£Xixi}  is  placed  in  my  Map  (it  was 
swallowed  up  in  Olymp.  101.  4.)  in  the  place  of  the  bay  of 
Buphucia :  to  this  conclusion  we  are  led  by  the  distances 
(40  stadias  96  minutes^  Gell.  4^  milks j  Pouq.)  and  the 
tradition  of  the  place.  The  road  from  thence  through  the 
defile  of  Trupia  of  St.  Irine^  to  the  Metochi  of  Megaspi- 
Iseum,  where  beades  the  cave  of  Hercules  there  still  exist 
the  Acropolis,  and  a  temple  of  the  restored  city  of  Boupa 
(see  Wesseling  ad  Diod.  XV.  49.  Jacobus  Anthol.  Gr.  II. 
p.  13.  sq.),  have  been  very  accurately  described  by  Grell. 
Near  Bura  the  river  BuraicuSj  Erasinus,  (Strabo  p.  371.) 
the  fountain  of  Sybaris  (p.  386).  The  river  CalcAryta  is 
without  doubt  the  Cerynetes,  which  has  induced  me  to  fix 
Kepuvcia  in  the  spot  where  stands  the  convent  of  St,  Irine. 
Further,  the  naine  of  the  river  Crathis  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Khan  Akratay  on  its  banks,  and  the  ruins  near  it  men- 
tioned by  Pouqueville,  must  be  Alyai.  The  PahBoccutro 
in  the  valley  of  the  Chehpotamo,  forty  minutes  according 
to  Dodwell,  or  forty-five  according  to  Pouqueville,  half  a 
league  flx>m  the  road,  agrees  with  the  accounts  given  in  Pau^ 
sanias  and  Polybius  of  Aiy«pa,  which  Gell  endeavours  to 
discover  in  Mauro-Petra  (Mauro^Litimri)  somewhat  more 
to  the  south,  others  most  erroneously  in  Xyhccutro.  ^X» 
Xm)  I  have  placed  in  the  valley  of  Zacula.  'Afurrovavraiy 
the  harbour  of  Pellene,  according  to  Meletius  and  Pouque- 
ville, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Blochoba,  which  cannot 
indeed  be  quite  reconciled  with  the  statement  of  Pausanias 
that  it  was  120  stadia  from  the  harbour  of  iEgira,  mnoe  in 
Gell  tliis  distance  amounts  only  to  about  eighty  stadia ;  yet 
the  track  of  ships  mi^t  be  lengthened  by  the  windings  of 
the  coast.  HtfAXi^yii  sixty  stadia  from  thence,  both  citadel 
and  village,  x»/um9  (xilrai  ti  fAtra^  Alywv  xa)  KTAAHNH2,  as 
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I  Qorreat  the  paasage  in  Strabo  VIII.  p.  886.) ;  the  mina 
hav0  been  discovered,  as  I  think,  in  the  right  spot,  in  the 
valley  of  Tricahf  by  col.  Leake.  The  river  Crius  flows^ 
aeoordiog  to  Pausanias,  in  the  territory  of  PeUene,  dose  to 
the  frontiers  of  ^gira,  irpo(  Aiyei^«$ :  this  has  been  com- 
pletely misunderstood  by  Mannert.  Brychus  (Hesych.), 
perhaps  the  river  of  Xylocastro ;  an  ancient  Acropolis  on 
this  stream  can  only  be  the  Pellenian  ''OAotipo;.  The  walls 
in  the  pass,  1^  hours  from  Sicyon,  have  been  laid  down 
after  Dodwell ;  they  border  the  proper  district  of  the  town, 
to  which  however  at  a  very  early  period  (at  least  b^fbre 
Scylax)  the  territory  of  Gonussa  on  the  other  side  was  an- 
nexed, Pans.  VII.  26. 6. 

5.  From  Patr»  towards  the  west  is  the  river  Glaucus, 
now  L,euca.  The  broad  Peirus  (MtAa^  must  have  been  a 
tributary  stream,  Callim.  Hymn.  Jov.  28.  Dionys.  Perieg. 
416.  Strabo)  is  without  doubt  the  present  CaiminUza ;  "HAfu 
yos  must  be  looked  for  in  the  nuns  situated  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  south  of  Pdkdo-Achaia  (although  Pouqueville  disco- 
vered in  this  very  spot  an  inscription  with  the  name  of 
Pharse).  According  to  Pausanias  the  Peirus  was  eighty 
stadia  from  Patrse ;  according  to  Gell  three  and  a  half  hours; 
to  Palceo^AchoM  from  Patraa  three  hours  6fty-five  mi* 
nutes  ssten  miles.  ^Papa)  has  been  placed,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias, on  the  Peirus^  or  Utigos ;  the  road  which  he  men* 
tions  o£  150  stadia  must  go  round  by  Olenus.  At^iriov  ia 
only  named  by  Polybius ;  there  is  some  reason  for  identi- 
fying it  with  the  ruins  near  Khan  StAndreas,  on  the  road 
from  Kalavfyta  to  Patras  in  Dodwell  (this  road  is  also 
described  by  Turner  and  others.).  It  lies,  as  I  infer  from 
Polyb.  V.  98,  4.  in  the  4>apaixij,  which  bordered  on  the  AU 
ylai  ;  so  that  T^ira/a,  100  stadia  from  Scollis,  according  to 
Strabo,  ISO  from  Pharse,  according  to  Pausanias,  cannot  b^ 
placed  between  the  two  territories.  Auftij,  forty  stadia  from 
Olenus  (comp.  Apollodorus  in  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  where  tou- 
TflDv  refers  to  Patrae),  agrees  with  Ka/roiboatay  a  village  with 
ancient  tombs  and  vases,  107  minutes  from  PcicBo^Achaia 
according  to  Gell,  135  according  to  Dodwell,  who  places 
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the  Dymaean  'ExaTOfificTm  (Polyb.  II.  51,  3.  Plutarch 
Cleomen.  14.)  in  this  direction,  which  however  must  have 
been  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  town  towards  the  Elean 
frontier.  The  mountain-road  on  this  border  and  a  castle 
appear  to  be  the  Aiyym  of  Plutarch.  Dodwell  believes 
that  he  has  discovered  the  rti^os  near  the  Araxus,  men- 
tioned by  Polyb.  IV.  59,  4.  ib.  83,  1.  in  a  Castro  of  the 
district.  Larissus,  the  border  stream  of  Bupraaia  and  Dj- 
meea  (ApoUod.  ubi  sup.),  therefore  of  Elea  and  Achaia  (Xen. 
Hell.  III.  2,«3.  Liv.  XXVII.  31.  comp.  Plutarch.  Phi- 
lop.  7.),  is  now,  according  to  Barbie  du  Bocage,  called  Risso; 
the  English  travellers  call  the  same  stream  Mana.  Pausa- 
nias  VI.  26, 5.  (the  passage  VII.  17, 3.  is  corrupt)  reckons 
from  the  Larissus  to  Elis  157  stadia.  Dodwell  rode  it  with 
the  windings  of  the  road  in  eight  hours  forty  minutes.  A 
town  named  Larissa,  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  Elea,  is 
mentioned  only  by  Theopompus,  Strabo  IX.  p.  440. 

6.  SixtMoy.  Clarke,  Dodwell,  Pouqueville,  and  Turner, 
describe  ruins  near  the  village  of  Basilico  (two  and  a  half 
miUeSj  or  one  league  from  the  sea) ;  among  the  designs  of 
lord  Elgin^s  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  plan, 
though  rather  a  careless  one,  of  this  town ;  Fourmont  affirms 
that  he  has  seen  the  long  walls  reaching  to  the  sea:  accord- 
ing to  the  above  plan  there  still  exist  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  near  the  theatre,  which  himself  and  Foucherot 
drew,  as  also  of  a  stadium  and  market-place  close  to,  and 
indeed  partly  on  the  Acropolis.  A  temple,  108  minutes 
south  of  Basilico,  is  the  only  relic  of  Tirana  (nxty  stadia 
from  Sicyon,  forty  from  the  Phliasian  territory ;  the  road 
left  the  Asopus  to.  the  left).  Gtiaft/a  has  been  placed  ac- 
cording to  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VII.  2, 1.  ib.  4,  1, 11 ;  Ft^i,  ib. 
1,  S2.  is  not  described  with  sufficient  exactness.  Moreover 
the  situation  of  'ETiiixia  is  not  completely  clear  from  Xe^ 
noph.  Hell.  IV.  %  14.  ib.  4,  IS;  it  appears  to  be  a  moun- 
tain between  Sicyon  and  Nemea.  The  border-stream  of 
Corinth  and  Sicyon  was  also  called  Nemea  (Livy  XXXII. 
15.),  which  was  also  crossed  on  the  road  from  Phlius  to  Co- 
rinth (JStfuots  ;^0ipa$pa),  iEschin.  dc  Fals.  Leg.  p.  50.  86. 
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cfat.  in  V.  Schneider  ad  Xenopb.  Hell.  IV.  ^  15.  The 
Xotpi^ct  of  Xenophon  in  the  valley  of  Nemea  appears  to 
be  the  same;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ^ilfL^ppof  in  Xenopb. 
Hell.  IV.  4,  7.  was  probably  the  brook  nearer  Corinth. 
Also  the  x^aLlpa  in  Dion.  Chrysost.  Or.  XXXI.  p.  690. 
Beisk.  is  not  that  near  Nemea,  but  must  be  looked  for  dose 
to  Corinth.  Poppo  Thucyd.  IV.  vol.  II.  p.  218.  confounds 
the  Charadrus  near  Argos  with  the  Nemea.  Kop/vdof.  I 
only  remark,  that  the  gate  vpof  Kopu^y  (to  the  citadel)  was 
mtuated  opposite  to  that  leading  to  Lechaeum  (Polyaen.  IV. 
7,  8.),  and  that  the  air  of  the  suburb  Kp^Kyiiov,  which  lay  to 
the  east  according  to  Pausanias,  was  raw,  but  pure;  whilst 
at  'OAt;ftiricy  the  reverse  was  the  case.  Theophrast.  Caus. 
Plant.  V«  14.  Compare,  concerning  the  situation  of  Corinth, 
Weiske  ad  Xenopb.  Hellen.  p.  189*  For  the  Isthmus,  be- 
ades  Bellin'^s  Description  du  Gol/i  de  Vinise  et  de  la  MorSe 
pi.  48.  p.  280,  and  the  inaccurate  map  of  Chandler,  as  also 
the  small  one  in  Clarke,  part  II.  §.  3.  p.  741,  I  have  made 
use  of  that  of  fiarbi^  du  Bocage,  and  one  amongst  the 
Elgin  papers.  The  SioXxd;,  according  to  Strabo,  began  at 
Schcenus,  and  came  out  between  Lechseum  and  Pagse.  It 
is  possible  that  the  traces  of  a  canal  near  Schoenus  (Cell), 
and  also  on  the  other  side  (Chandler,  Clarke,  Dodwell), 
commonly  called  Jbssa  Neronis,  are  remains  of  this  work. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  650.  The 
ruins  of  a  wall  somewhat  south  of  this,  which  Manuel  Pa- 
laeologus  erected,  are  probably  merely  the  renewal  of  the 
ancient  Peloponnesian  lines:  for  that  these  stretched  from 
Lcchaeum  to  Lechreee  (Walpole'^s  Memcnrs  p.  847.  accord- 
ing to  Diod.  XI.  16.)  is  disproved  by  the  addition  of  forty 
stadia,  which  only  suits  the  former  direction.  The  harbours 
of  2;^oiyoD(,  Kjyxfta)^  Aex^iov,  are  certain  points ;  as  is  also 
the  sanctuary  on  the  Isthmus,  where  alone  the  sacred  grove 
(Itpd  fimi)  must  be  searched  for;  in  which,  according  to 
the  inscription  in  Boeckh,  N^  1104,  there  were  the  temples 
of  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  several  other  deities.  Kpopiftucov 
has  been  included,  after  Thucyd.  and  Scylax,  in  the  Co- 
rinthian territory ;  though,  according  to  Sirabo,  it  had  be- 
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longed  in  earlier  times  to  Megara.  Concerning  SiBoD^,  see, 
besides  Scylax,  Xenoph.  Hell.  IV.  4, 18.  5, 19.  Athen.  III. 
p.  82B.  (Euphorion  fragm.  8.  Meinek.  Apollod.  fragm.  p. 
428.  Heyn.)  Hesych.  in  SiSowria;  xwfti^.  The  territory 
around  SoAuyna  is  laid  down  after  Thuc.  IV.  42.  sq.  Po- 
lyaen.  I.  89)  1.  where,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  sixty 
stadia  from  the  place  of  disembarkation  of  the  Athenians  to 
Corinth  must  be  of  a  longer  measure  than  the  seventy  which 
Strabo  reckons  to  Ccnchreae ;  and  that  the  ''Oriioy  Spog  be- 
tween Solygea  and  Cenchrese  is  quite  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  Onean  chain ;  in  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII.  1.  41.  vrig 
KfT^fffipv  must  be  taken  in  a  somewhat  extensive  sense. 
MoXvp^Mv  (Hesych.  in  v.  cf.  Interp.)  has  been  placed  on  the 
spot  of  an  ancient  castle  near  Angda-CoHro  (GelL  Pouque- 
ville).  Uupcuw  in  Thuc.  VIII.  10, 11,  14,  15,  20.  on  the 
borders  of  Epidauria,  seems  to  be  the  same  point  as  2««i- 
^lov,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy;  and  the  'ASifvaioiy 
^ifti^in  Ptolemy  should  probably  be  altered,  after  Pliny,*into 
*Ay0i}&vv.  On  the  other  hand,  the  UtlpMOv  in  Xenoph.  Hell. 
IV.  6.  belongs  to  the  oppomte  coast  between  the  ttpfiA^ 
which  are  atuated  where  the  plain  (ri  irAoru  rou  Ai^^aiov) 
reaches  the  hills  now  called  LtUrochori,  and  the  'Hfalw  on 
cape  Olmise,  now  Makmgara;  and  agrees  exactly  with 
Pera^hori  in  the  map  of  B.  du  Bocage.  Oivoq  appears  to 
be  situated  behind  the  cape^  The  ruins  of  Ttvia  have  been 
discovered  by  Dodwell  on  the  Hagion  Oros  above  the  khan 
of  KurUsa  (Cleonse),  comp.  Pouqueville :  a  writer  in  the 
Jena  Gazette  has  very  properly  corrected  Tfycav  in  Xenoph. 
HeU.  IV.  4, 19.  for  Tfyiav. 

7*  The  ancient  road  from  Corinth  to  Megara  passed  by 
the  Scironian  rocks  (Sxipadi;  in  Polyb.  XVI.  16,  5.) :  a 
kind  of  gate  in  the  rock  described  by  Clarke  has  been  taken 
as  the  boundary ;  the  road  over  the  height  of  the^Oftia  opq, 
described  by  Pouqueville,  Dodwell,  and  others,  was  con- 
structed in  1715  by  Ali  Pacha,  and  hence  it  is  only  slightly 
marked  in  the  map.  *Orii«  Ojpij  is  a  very  indefinite  term  ; 
at  one  time  these  mountains  extend  to  Corinth  (see  Hesych. 
in  V.  ''Orffiov  and  plw  OJvoaiov,  where,   however^  CEnoe  in 
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Argolis  is  confounded  with  that  in  Corinth),  and  are  situated 
between  Corinth  and  Geraneia  (Plutarch.  Cleom.  20.  where 
for  *I2via  read  "Onto) ;  at  another  time  they  stretch  as  far 
as  the  frontier  of  Bceotia  (Prov.  Vat.  III.  71.  ApostoL 
XVII.  8.).    Strabo  ^ves  this  name  to  the  mountains  above 
Megara.     Mount  Geraneia  and  the  castle  are  sure  points: 
Simonides  alone  {JEginetica  p.  4.)  places  the  mountain  on 
the  Scirotaian  coast  (near  which  are  the  rocks  MoXoupuif, 
Hemsterhuis  on  Lucian.  vol.  I.  p.  307.  XiAcovi)  Diodor.  IV. 
69.) :  it  usually  belonged  to  Megaris  (Dieuchidas  in  Har- 
pocrat.) ;  at  that  time,  however,  perhaps  in  part  to  Corinth 
(Thucyd.  I.  106.).     For  at  this  period  the  Corinthian  ter- 
ritory extended  further  over  the  Isthmus  than  in  earlier 
times,   where  Herseum  and  Peirssum,  two  of  the  ancient 
five  villages  of  the  country,  besides  Crommyon,  belonged  to 
Megaris  (book  I.  c.  6.  §.10.).     Here  be^ns  mount  -^gi- 
planctus  (0tiy(srX«xTo$,  undis  pulsus) ^  which,  with  mount 
Cithseron,  encloses  the  Aiftvi}  Fopyfion-i^  (iGschyl.  Agamem. 
309.  oomp.  Petersen  in  Misc.  Hafn.  vol.  I.  part  II.  p.  68; 
formerly  called  Itryjxnwtii^  Etymol.  Mag.  p.  884,  88.  comp. 
Hesych.  et  Phavorin.  Eel.  p.  ^09^  16.  Dindorf.  where  th^ 
name  is  corrupt :  Hesychius  and  the  Etymologist  are  inac- 
curate in  their  account  of  its  situation),  probably  the  inner- 
most bay  of  the  Halcyonian  sea :  it  is  called  by  Plutarch 
merely  x/ftvi}  (Qusest.  Gr.  69.).     The  town  called  by  Plu* 
tarch  uSlgira,  by  Strabo  ^girus,  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
that  which  is  called  by  other  writers  iGgosthena.   In  Scylax 
the  places  on  the  coast  occur  in  this  succession :  <<  in  Me- 
garis, ^gosthena,  Pagse,  the  fort  Geraneia,  Api;  (un- 
known) ;  in  Corinthia  U^v  alyvtov  (probably  ixpaiov),  the 
^^  Isthmus.^     Pliny  and  Pausanias  I.  44.  7, 8.  agree  in  the 
position  of  iGgosthena  (where  for  Iv  'Eftvsi^  xif^^  should 
probably  be  read  h  TipeLvela ;  though  the  same  reading  was 
in  the  copy  used  by  Steph.  Byz.)     Concerning  Tpi9ro$i<rKo;, 
compare  with  Thuc.  and  Pausanias,  Conon  Narr.  68.  and 
Gell^s  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  7.    The  ancient  road  to  Page 
(ISO  stadia  fh)m  Nissea  Strab.)  is  the  modem  Diaselos, 
For  Miyapa  itself,  Miywa,  and  Nio-a/at,  the  chief  authority  is 
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Thucydides ;  see  Poppo  Thucyd.  vol.  II.  p.  Sd5.  The  yoL- 
pa^pa  *leixi§  according  to  Scylax,  formed  the  boundary  to* 
wards  Attica,  comp.  Callimach.  in  Steph.  Byz.  Dodwell 
discovered  traces  of  a  boundary  wall  near  mount  Kipara. 
*The  situation  of  ^iXuxos  (or  ov)  in  Theophrast.  Hist.  PI.  II. 
8.  is  uncertain ;  no  other  writer  mentions  the  place,  unless 
it  is  the  same  as'^AAuxo^,  Plutarch.  Thes.  S^ 

8.  K\Mwva\  has  according  to  book  I.  ch.  7.  16*  ch.  8.  §.  7. 
been  marked  as  an  independent  town,  comp.  Thucyd.  V. 
67.     The  ruins  certainly  exist  near  the  khan  of  Kurtesa 
(Barbie  du  Bocage  alone  has  Klegna^  but  his  map  is  very 
confused  in  this  part),  and  are  correctly  laid  down  in  Geirs 
map  of  Argolis.   It  often  occurs  as  a  thoroughfare  from  the 
south  of  the  Peloponnese  to  the  Isthmus,  since  to  the  south 
of  it  lay  the  mountain-road  of  Kovrmcopla   (vol.  I.  p.  8S. 
note  °),  the  same  as  the  pass  It)  tou  Tqt^rorjy  Pausanias  (who 
just  before  the  entrance   makes  a  cross-road  to  Nemea) ; 
comp.  Diodor.  IV.  11.    The  situation  of  NfjxJa,  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnenan  war  belonging  to  Cleonse,  is  sufficiently 
certain.     It  was  merely  a  sanctuary,  named  from  the  ^^  di- 
<<  recting  Jupiter  :^   B«/ui/3iva  and  MoXo^ia,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  boroughs  or  villages  in  the  valley  (Steph.  Byz.). 
Concerning  mount  'Airfo-a^,  several  passages  were  quoted, 
vol,  I.  p.  449.  note  >.     Muxjvai,  near  Charvaiiy  is  fixed  by 
its  ruins.    *E|X6i«  riiro$  Mvxii'mv  Etym.  Mag.     The  'HpaTov 
must,  according  to  Pausanias,  be  placed  in  the  valley  east 
of  Mycenae,  where  the  churches  of  Hagios  Demetrioa  and 
of  Panagia  contain,  according  to   Dodwell,   remains  of 
antiquity,  above  the  district  of  Prosy mna  (vol.  I.  p.  409. 
note  ".   Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  N<*.  1535.),  which,  accord- 
ing  to  Strabo,  reached  to  Midea.   The  stream  of  the  former 
valley  is  Asterium.    (Pausan.  Callim.  apud  Etym.  Mag.  in 
&m»^   StaUus  Theb.  V.  713.)     PhyHy  to  the  south  of  the 
road  to  Mycenae,  appears  to  be  Sa/xiyAo^.  (Thuc.  V.  58.) 
The  ruins  of  4>X4ov$  are  called  StaphUka.  Gell,  Pouqueville, 
and  Dodwell  describe  the  valley;  Fourmont  at  great  length, 
but  very  inaccurately.     The  mountains  towards  Nemea  are 
called  by  Pind.  Nem.  VI.  46.  dyuyta.     I  know  not  whe- 
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ther  this  is  intended  as  a  mere  epthet.  The  range  of  moun- 
tains to  the  north  KoiAfloo-o-a  (full  of  caverns,  hke  all  the 
mountains  of  this  district)^  Strabo  VIII.  p.  381.  ai  vapct. 
KoiAwao-av  j/x/SoAa)  Xenoph.  Hell.  IV.  8^  7.  Cadmeates, 
where  there  are  the  chief  springs  of  the  Asopus,  being  a 
part  of  the  same.  The  ancient  'Apaiiupia^  thirty  stadia  from 
Phlius,  near  the  mountain-chain  towards  the  boundaries  of 
Sicyon  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod  1. 116.),  about  where  Araniza 
is  placed  in  GelPs  Argolis.  Tpixapavovy  in  the  territory  of 
Phlius,  towards  Sicyon  in  the  mountains  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 
VII. 2, 11.  comp.Valcken.  ad  Adoniaz.  p. 415  A.  Schneider 
ad  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII.  2, 1.),  perhaps  HeUenico^Castro^ 
situated,  according  to  Cell,  sixty  minutes  south  of  the  ruins 
of  Titane.  The  account  in  Thucyd.  V.  58.  refers  to  the 
roads  from  Phlius  to  Argos,  and  should  thus  be  exphuned : 
Agis  with  the  Peloponneoans,  encamps  at  Phtius ;  the  Ar- 
gives,  in  order  to  defend  their  plain,  march  to  Nemea  by 
the  high-road  of  Contoporia.  Agis,  however,  proceeds  by 
the  more  westerly  pass,  and  comes  out  near  Saminthus;  the 
Phliasians  by  a  by-road  over  the  mountain,  somewhere  near 
HeUenon-LiAari  ;  the  Bceotians  descend  at  the  same  time 
by  the  high-road  from  Nemea ;  whilst  Agis,  reascending 
from  the  plain,  threatens  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Argives. 
See  a  Dissertation  on  the  plain  of  Argos  by  Mentelle  in  the 
Mimoires  de  TInstihU  national^  torn.  III.  p.  480. 

9.  Of  "AfY^s  (Palsepolis  in  Hesych.),  the  prindpal  remains 
are  the  walls  of  Larissa  (AicA,  ^iane^etaUe^  in  Hesych.),  near 
the  south-east  extremity  of  which  is  the  theatre,  situated  in 
the  market-place  (Livy  XXXII.  i25.).  The  second  Acro- 
polis (Livy  XXXIV.  95.)  appears  to  have  enclosed  a  rodiy 
precipice  north-east  of  Larissa,  perhaps  the  height  of  'A(nr); 
(Plut.  Pyrrh.  S2.  Cleomen.  17,  SI.);  for  this  also  was  ^upci 
and  StNTxaSfii/prrtt^ :  here  a  shield  was  suspended  as  the  in- 
signia of  the  town ;  hence  the  proverb  «;  r^  iv  "Apye •  M<nr/8a 
xftSffXcoy  (Zenob.  VI.  52.  Plut.  Prov.  Alexand.  44.  Suid.). 
Fourmont^s  Journal  describes  at  length  the  subterraneous 

passages  and  chambers  at  Lanssa.     The  harbour-walls  of 
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ArgoB  (Plut.  Alexand.  15.)  having  been  built  at  a  later  pe- 
riod than  the  Peloponnesian  war,  could  not  be  laid  down  in 
my  map.  The  situation  of  the  inkM  f^tfuaitg  (Hesych.)  is 
evident  from  the  name.  Of  the  rivers  belonging  to  the  town^ 
the  Gharadrus  was  the  most  southern  ^  on  its  bank  was  the 
military  court  of  the  Ar^ves,  above,  p.  ^4.  note  ^,  the  most 
northern  was  the  Inachus,  the  sources  of  which  were  on  the 
road  hei  Ilpfvou  in  mount  Lyrceum  (Strabo,  Schol.  ApolI« 
Rh.  I.  1^  Callim.  Hecale  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  Sophocles  ap. 
Strab.  VI.  p.  271.  oomp.  Spanheim  ad  Call.  Lav.  Pall.  48. 
p.  668);  during  its  course  through  the  mountiuns,  it  formed 
the  boundary  between  Mantinea  and  Argos.  Aupxskv  and 
'Opyta)  are  placed  according  to  Pausanias,  the  latter  near 
the  khan  of  MUiotiSf  on  the  road  to  Phlius  (Pouqueville). 
A  neighbouring  stream  running  from  Lyroeum  must  be  the 
Cephissus  (Strabo  IX.  p.  424.  iEUan.  Var.  Hist.  II.  S3.)  ; 
the  Xa^s  (Plut.  Arat.  28.)  is  unknown.  Omeae  has  been 
given  to  Argos  (book  I.  c.  7.  §.  16.  c.  8.  §.  7.) ;  although 
the  inhabitants  in  Thucyd.  V.  67.  are-  only  called  (rt;/»fMcp(M 
of  the  Argives.  Comp.  .^Eginetica  p.  49.  note  y.  Oivoq  near 
the  temple  of  Diana,  comp.  Heyne  ad  ApoUod.  I.  8,  6.  II. 
5,  3.  above,  vol.  I.  p.  391.  note  y.  For  Nauplia,  Tiryns, 
Licymnia,  I  refer  entirely  to  Gell'^s  Argolis ;  although  his 
map  may  in  several  instances  be  corrected  from  the  Itinerary 
itself:  this,  however,  would  at  present  occupy  too  mudi 
time  to  examine.  Barbie  du  Socage,  in  his  map  to  Ana- 
charsis,  has  made  use  of  some  bearings  taken  by  Foucherot. 
:iifinM  Herod.  VI.  77.  Previously  to  the  Persian  war,  a 
part  of  this  coast  was  still  under  the  dominion  of  Tlryns. 
The  only  remains  of  Tiryns  (which  was  recognized  by  Des- 
mouceaux  in  Old  Anapli)  are  those  of  the  citadel ;  the  same 
of  M ycence  (these  two  were  all  that  could  have  been  seen 
by  Thucydides) ;  it  was  not  the  practice  in  very  ancient 
times  to  fortify  whole  towns:  if  these  towns  were  surrounded 
by  walls,  they  were  certainly  of  later  date,  and  hence  more 
eaay  to  be  destroyed.  ^Fhe  destroyed  towns  are  marked  in 
the  map  by  a  line  drawn  underneath;  Nauplia  remained 
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the  vawrra^fAov  of  Argos;  Hyase  was  also  standing  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (Thue.  V.  88.  Diodor.  XII.  81.)  ; 
likewise  Omese,  although  o2  *Apyfioi  xarihwav  avris  (Pau- 
san.  VIII.  ST)  1.).  Miiia  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  PcUcso- 
Castro^  ninety  minutes  from  Napoli,  according  to  Gel), 
on  the  road  to  the  frontier  town  of  A^aa  (Lycurio). 
The  'Ao-xXijTMioy  is  now  Jero ;  the  road  from  thence  is  also 
described  by  Desmouceaux  in  Bruyn^  tom.V.  p.  468;  on  the 
Ko^aiby  comp.  voL  I.  p.  89^.  note  y.  'Ev/S«tfpo;  was  situated 
on  the  Isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  S/otojxo;,  according  to  He- 
sychius.  Concerning  the  'Hpaioy  see  Thuc.  V.  75.  Pausan. 
II.  S9, 1-  comp.  Cell.  The  tongue  of  land  on  which  it  stood, 
and  the  ancient  Epidaurus,  include  a  fw/li  or  bay,  the  ^rapa- 
9r;.6u;  of  which,  according  to  Strabo,  is  fifteen  stadia.  The 
modern  Epidavro  near  the  corner  of  this  y^fx^^  must  be 
distinguished  from  Piada  {Epiada  in  Clarke),  situated 
about  four  miles  more  to  the  north.  Barbie  du  Bocage  has, 
in  his  map  of  the  Morea,  made  use  of  the  corrections  of 
Fauvel  for  the  whole  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf. 

10.  Tpoi^i^v.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  near  Damcda. 
"A^os  Tpoi^i^viov,  from  Eustath.  p.  1465, 57  Rom.  The  river 
Taurius,  or  Hylycus,  and  the  fountain  of  Hyoessa,  are 
known  from  Athen.  III.  p.  12^.  F.  Hesych.  in  Taipuov. 
Pausan.  II.  82,  7.  Concerning  KaXa6§My  see  .^Eginetica 
p.  25.  sq.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Neptune  are  on  the 
highest  point  900  or  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  ruins  of  Miiava  are  situated,  according  to  Dodwell  and 
Gell,  near  Dara :  it  cannot  be  strictly  said  to  have  stood  on 
the  Isthmus  of  the  peninsula  (Thucyd.  IV.  45.  comp.  Pau- 
san. II.  84, 1.).  'Epiuimfi  was  discovered  by  Fourmont  in 
Castri^  (see  vol.  I.  p.  414.  note  '),  ES^eo),  now  Eileo^  A/Sci- 
jttoi,  Didymu  The  harbour  of  Tkemiest^  in  Grell,  clearly 
occupies  the  spot  of  the  temple  of  Aijftijn)^  0ffpfti}o-/«,  situated 
on  the  borders  of  Troezenia  and  mount  Hermione,  80  sta- 
dia from  Scylleum  (Cape  SkyUi}<,  which  Gell,  when  com- 
pared with  others,  for  example  Barbie  du  Bocage,  who  here 
follows  some  pilots^  charts,  places  too  far  to  the  east.    2xuX. 
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Xkiov  is  distant  from  the  Isthmus  740  stadia,  accordUng  to 
Scylax,  (we  should  probably  however  here  read  Tfu  for  ^'ft, 
though  his  Dumbera  are  here  very  inaccurate,)  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Troezen,  according  to  Pausanias  and  Scylax ;  Strabo 
inaccurately  includes  it  in  that  of  Hermione,  p.  873.  Re- 
specting the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
Dryopes,  see  above,  book  I.  ch.  5*  §.  7;  in  my  map  Asine  at 
least  should  have  been  assigned  to  the  Argives,  who,  acooni- 
ing  to  Pausan.  II.  36, 5  (book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  14.),  had  already 
annexed  it  to  their  territory  about  the  first  Olympiad ;  yet  it 
must  have  always  remained  separated  from  Aigoa  by  Bpidau- 
ria,  if  the  latter,  according  to  Scylax,  extended  for  80  stadia 
on  the  south-west  coast.  Hermione,  although  in  the  power 
of  the  Argives  after  the  Persian  war  (book  I.  eh.  8.  §.  I.), 
still  continued  to  exist  as  an  independent  town ;  nay,  we 
find  it  in  Thucyd.  II.  56.  VIII.  8.,  and  afiterwards  men* 
tioned  as  an  ally  of  Sparta,  like  Halieis:  further  than  this 
we  know  nothing.  *Hi«y,  or  *Hioiff$,  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Dryopes,  (Diod.  IV.  87.)  afterwards,  according  to  Strabo, 
a  roadstead  of  Mycenae,  is  not  essentially  different  from 
Halieis,  which  name  it  first  received  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Hermione  and  Hryns  settled  there;  hence  Herod.  VII. 
137.  *Ax»fa^  rou$  Ix  T/pwtfo;  (comp.  vol.  I.  p.  199.  note  P. 
BcBckh.  Catal.  Lect.  Berolin.  1815 — 16.)  ;  which  pas- 
sage also  implies  that  Sparta  gained  the  place  by  stra* 
tagem  about  Olymp.  80,  3.  Ptolemy,  and  many  maps  on 
his  authority,  have  placed  4>AI0TS  in  this  territory  in  the 
room  of  'AAIK02,  which  appears  to  be  the  right  reading, 
as  Callimachus  in  Steph.  in  v.  calls  Halieis  ""AXvxoc,  'Ax/xi| 
Pausan.  Aiyim,  at  the  era  of  my  map,  no  longer  belonged 
to  the  Peloponnese.  With  regard  to  the  topography  of 
that  island  I  have  only  to  add  to  the  descripticm  given  in 
my  .Xginetica^  that  mount  Hellenium  also  occurs  in  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  VI.  p.  753.  15.  Potter,  and  an  axfetnipt/ov 
Ui^  in  Hesych.  vol.  II.  p.  94^.  Alb.  The  poetical  ex- 
pression ^w  vtrpa/ix,  in  Photius  p.  62,  refers  to  the  rocky 
coast  of  iEgina ;  whence   in   Hesychius^  vol.  I.  p.  Ifi68. 
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read  *Hx^  vfTfaiav  p^vrpovcoAiv,  Xiysi  $i  ri^v  AlytvaVf  &c.; 
evidently  a  part  of  a  verse  from  some  comedy  :  "  the  echo- 
^^  ing  rock,  where  pots  are  sold.'^ 

11.  For  the  territory  south  of  Ar^^  the  following  re- 
marks will  suffice.  The  source  of  the  Erasinus  (200  stadia 
from  Stymphalus,  according  to  Strabo  and  Diodorus)  in 
ChaoQ  is  now  called  Cephcdariay  itufiavipui  of  Cleomenes 
mi  its  banks  (Herod.  VI.  76.).  The  f^io^  K«7x/»/a$  (i£s- 
chyl.  Prom.  676.)  may,  according  to  Pausan.  II.  24,  8.  be 
Pontinus,  Phrixus,  or  some  other  stream.  On  Lema  (now 
Muiina^y  see  a  paper  by  Buttmann,  Mythciogibs^  vol.  II. 
p.  93.  Near  Lema  'EAsoa^,  ApoUod.  II.  6.  2.  'EAaiau; 
Steph.  Whether  "'CAo^,  or  *E,Kwva  t^$  'Apytlasy  ^n  Apollod. 
II.  4,7.  be  the  same  as  the  last  mentioned  river  is  uncer- 
tain. The  temple  of  Pan,  on  the  road  to  Tegea,  (called 
Tpo;^of)  is  probably  the  Jero  of  modem  travellers.  Mount 
Creopolum,  opposite  P^urthenium,  in  Strabo  p.  376.  and 
K^ffioy  opes  in  Callim.  Pall.  Lav.  41.  appear  to  be  the  same 
mountain.  Mount  Parthenium  belonged  entirely  to  Arca- 
dia, Pausan.  VIII.  84,  5.  Concerning  Cynuria,  see  JEgi^ 
netica  p.  46.  The  boundary  statues  of  Hermes,  near  the 
fountains  of  Tanus,  are  of  a  later  date,  since  the  territory 
belonged  to  Argos.  At  this  time  the  Tanus  ran  through 
the  Argive  territory  (8mI  t^;  *Apytla$f  Paus.),  which  river  is 
mentioned  as  the  boundary  of  Argos  and  Lacedsemon  by 
Eurip.  Electr.  419-  Gupaia  is  now  perhaps  Araihyrea^  if 
Gell  has  not  mistaken  the  name*  llvpoifua  r^^  &vptmdes 
(where  was  the  oarofiaipuos)  from  Plut.  Pyrrh.  82. 

12.  Arcadia.  For  the  nature  of  the  country  in  gene- 
ral, see  above,  book  I.  ch.  4.  §.  2.  For  the  details  of  this 
district  Pausanias  is  a  most  careful  and  accurate  guide ;  and 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  unimportant  to  examine  the  disposition  of 
his  numerous  routes,  especially' since  these,  owing  to  the  bad 
arrangement  of  the  cliapters  and  punctuation,  are  frequently 
hard  to  discover.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Argos 
by  Mantinea,  Orchomenus,  Caphyce,  down  by  the  Ladon, 
and  up  the  Alphcus  to  Megal(^lis,  and  then  to  Tegea. 
Roads  from   Argos  to  Arcadia  :    First,  that  near  Hysise 
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and  mount  Parthenium  to  Tegea  (which  must  not  be  di- 
vided into  two).  Secondly,  that  through  Prinus  to  Manti- 
nea.  Thirdly,  through  the  Staircase,  or  Climax^  (now 
Kdkiskala,  according  to  Vaudoncourt,  by  Tumiki^  accord- 
ing to  Gell,)  to  Mantinea.  Pausanias  himself  went  this 
road.  He  then  describes  five  roads  from  Mantinea,  First, 
one  to  Tegea,  with  a  cross-road  to  the  temple  of  Neptune 
Hippius,  and  to  Phoezon.  The  second  to  Pallantium.  The 
third  to  Methydrium,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  territory 
near  Petrosaca.  The  fourth,  the  direct  road  to  Orchome- 
nus.  The  fifth,  the  road  to  Orchomenus  by  Anchesia.  He 
further  describes  from  Orchomentis  two  roads ;  one  to  Ca- 
phyie,  one  by  mount  Trachy  to  Stymphalus,  to  Pheneus 
by  Caryss.  Now  Pausanias  proceeds  from  Orchomenus  to 
Pheneus,  where  be  describes  three  roads ;  first,  to  Pellene 
and  iEgira,  as  far  as  mount  Crathis :  secondly,  to  the  east 
by  Gerontium,  either  to  Stymphalus,  or  on  the  left  to  Tri- 
crena.  Sepia,  Cyllene  (VIII.  16, 1.  read  rou  Ffpovrf/ov  St  h 
aptaripoL  ^td  r^^  4><yfaTixij^  oSiuoyri  Spof  ^inarmv  ear)  T^/x^vet 
KaXov[javov) ;  thirdly,  to  the  west.  On  the  right  to  Nonacris ; 
beyond  that,  the  mountain  Aroania,  Lysia,  Cynaetha,  and 
to  the  left  by  Lycuria  to  Cleitor.  Pausanias  crosses  thi- 
ther from  Orchomenos  to  Stymphalus  and  Alea  by  the 
road  through  Caphyse,  and  the  Ladon  to  Psophis,  Thel* 
pusa,  Onceum,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ladon,  by  Heraea  to 
Megalopolis ;  there  then  comes  the  part  on  Megalopolis. 
The  roads  to  and  from  Megalopolis:  1.  from  Heraea  over 
the  lioundaries  of  the  territory  by  Buphagus,  Brenthe,  Tra- 
pezus,  Basilis,  Thocnia ;  2.  to  Messenia  S.  W.  by  Cromus; 
3.  to  Camasium  S.  S.  W. ;  4.  to  Lacedaemon  S.E.  by  Pha- 
Isesise,  Belcmina;  5.  to  Methydrium  N.  with  a  cross-road 
to  Thyraeum ;  6.  to  Maenalum  N.  E. ;  7.  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres  Despcena,  Lycosura^  Phigalia,  W. ;  8.  to  Pallantium 
and  Tegea  towards  the  east,  over  Oresthasium,  Haemo- 
niae,  Asea,  Manthyreia.  The  last  part  belongs  to  Tegem. 
Roads  from  Tegea:  1.  to  Sparta;  2.  to  Thyraea  in  Argo- 
lis.  Thus  Pausanias^  description  of  Arcadia  ends  exactly 
where  it  began,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  circle. 
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13.  Srufif  aXo$.  Ruins  near  the  village  of  Kionia,  not 
far  from  the  sea  (Mrrwroe  Pind.  Olymp.  VI.  8^.),  from  which 
Stymphalus  was  distant  five  stadia  (as  Dodwell  correctly 
reads  in  Strabo,  instead  of  fifty),  near  mount  Cyllene,  Schol. 
Pind.  Olymp.  VI.  1^,  &c.  Respecting  the  catabathra^ 
^ipidpa  in  Stralx),  see  Pouqueville  and  Dodwell.  Gell  is  not 
quite  correct.  For  the  ruins  of  'AXioe,  see  Gell  and  Dod- 
well. In  determining  the  situation  of  mount  *AveXavpov  I 
have  followed  Polybius  IV-  69,  1.  Livy  XXXIII.  44. 
'OxlyvpToVf  a  mountain  between  Stymphalus  and  Caphyse, 
according  to  Polybius  IV.  11,  5.  Plutarch.  Cleom.  S6, 
where  the  manuscripts  have  'OxrfyowTov,  'Ovdyoprov,  &c.  <!>«- 
vtc$j  now  PhoniUy  near  the  village  of  Zaraknla ;  the  Acro- 
polis stood  on  a  conical  hill,  flat  at  the  top.  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium^s  account  of  this  town  is  all  taken  from  Pau- 
sanias.  The  river  in  the  neighbourhood  (see  Diod.  XV. 
49.)  is  called  by  Pausanias  Aroanius,  and  also  Olbius; 
Anias  in  Strabo,  p.  389>  and  Aomus  in  Athen.  VIII.  p. 
S31.  D.  are  probably  corrupted  forms  of  the  same  word: 
it  flowed  through  the  ipyov  'HpaxXiiov  (at  present  it  again 
forms  a  lake)  into  the  gouffre  near  mount  Sciathis  (now 
Saitha^  according  to  Dodwell  Kckmo-BuruC^y  called  /S^poe- 
dpov  by  Plutarch,  de  sera  Num.  vind.  IS.  p.  S45.  and  Catul- 
lus LXVIII.  108;  fiip^pov  by  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  V. 
4.  6 ;  by  Eratosthenes  ap.  Strab.  p.  389.  I^igtipa  and  iiVt/xoi, 
comp.  Hesych.  in  ffl<r0/xoV.  Pausanias  VIII.  14, 1.  mentions 
also  another  fiipadpw  in  mount  Orexis  (or  rather  Oryxis), 
which  is  five  stadia  distant  from  Caryse  (this  cannot  equally 
refer  to  mount  Sciathis).  Concerning  a  fountain  near  Phe- 
neus,  see  Ovid's  Metam.  XV.  332.  ^iviog  t^j  Aaxcovjx?^  in 
iElian,  Nat.  Animal.  IV.  5.  is  probably  an  oversight.  The 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  still  perhaps  exist 
in  the  ruins  north  of  Zaraktda ;  Pouqueville  tom.  IV.  p. 
214.  The  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Pheneus  (Oevsa- 
Tixij)  may  be  clearly  made  out  from  the  statements  of  Pau- 
sanias. To  the  north,  towards  Pellene,  a  place  named  Ilo- 
f>/v«f  (perhaps  a  defile)  towards  iEgira,  to  WApTt/xiv,  which 
name  seems  to  be  corrupt ;   to  the  cast  mount  Geronteium 
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towards  Stymphalus ;  on  the  south  the  rock  of  Caphyae^  as 
the  boundary  of  Pheneus,  Caphyse,  and  Orchomenus ;  on 
the  west,  towards  Cleitor,  Lycuria,  and  mount  Aroanius, 
which  belonged  partly  to  Pheneus,  partly  to  Cl^tor.  In 
this  territory  likewise  were  AuxoCpta,  now  Lykurio;  fifty 
stadia  from  hence,  according  to  Pausanias  (Gell  and  Dod- 
well  only  make  it  51  or  57  minutes),  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, the  river  Ladon  (the  eoyvyto^  Aahcov  Dionys.  Perieg. 
416.),  being  a  continuation  of  the  stagnant  waters  of  Phe* 
neus  {e  paludibtiS  Pheneiy  Pliny),  springs  from  mount  llcw- 
reXf/o,  according  to  Hesych.  in.  v.,  on  which  hill  there  was 
also  Fort  Penteleium  (Plutarch.  Cleom.  17.  Arat-SQ'))  now 
probably  Dordovani-Cctsiro.  Kopva)  is  laid  down  after 
Pausanias :  modem  travellers  describe  the  road  to  Orcho- 
menus, on  which  it  lay,  without  remaricing  any  ruins.  Neo- 
vorxpi;  on  the  Styx,  in  the  territory  of  Pheneus,  according 
to  Conon  Narr.  15.  comp.  Kanne  p.  96.  Callim.  Frag. 
LXXV.  3^.  and  Pausanias.  The  cascade  of  the  Styx  is 
now  called  Mavronero ;  its  water  flows  into  the  Crathis. 

14.  KP^jshmp,  in  an  enclosed  plain  (whence  its  name  from 
xXeico).  Its  ruins  are  near  the  Kak/bia  ofMazi  and  JTa- 
zanes  (Dodwell,  Gell,  Pouqueville).  Nineteen  minutes  from 
the  source  of  the  Ladon,  on  the  hollow  way  (avXh^)  to  Clei- 
tor,  is  Achillona  {Chelona)^  Sfnlseum  according  to  Greil, 
where  Pouqueville  places  the  ancient  fountain  of  wine, 
comp.,  amongst  other  passages,  Hesych.  in  x^siroev  SSoop  and 
siuvxa)  7[^yaL  Concerning  the  river  Cleitor  see  besides 
Pausan.  Athen.  VIII.  p.  331.  D.  As  to  the  name  Aro- 
anius,  I  am  convinced  that  sev^al  rivers  flowing  from  the 
northern  mountain*chain  bore  this  name,  particularly  three. 
1.  that  in  the  plain  of  Pheneus,  called  also  Olbius.  2.  that 
which  flowed  seven  stadia  east  of  Cleitor,  and  then  fell  into 
the  Ladon.  8.  that  of  Psophis,  which  cannot  possibly  be 
the  same,  unless  the  rivers  run  backwards  (Pausan.  VIII. 
24,  2.).  To  the  territory  of  Cleitor  belonged  Stipa),  on  the 
boundaries  of  Psophis,  probably  the  PaUeo- Castro  with  the 
ruins  near  Scupi;  HeiyovHififiy  in  Herod.  VI.  127.  Flayou- 
TToAi;,  somewhat  further  east,  where  Strezzoba  now  stands, 
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according  to  Gell  (probably  once  independent) ;  also  Aot^oi, 
which  however  in  the  eleventh  Pythiad.  Olymp.  68,  3.  was 
still  independent.  See  Paus.  VIII.  11,  S.  As  to  the  tem^ 
pie  of  Diana  book  II.  ch.  9.  §.  3.  comp.  Polyb.  IV.  18,  9. 
The  exposed  Kvvatta  in  the  valley  of  Kcdabryta^  according 
to  Gell  a  Castro  in  the  neighbourhood.  *0  am  Ku¥al$vis 
piow  voTafihsf  Polyb.  IX.  17, 1.  is  the  Cerynetes.  ^0^)$^  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  mountains  (for  this  only  can  be 
the  meaning  of  Polyb.  IV.  70.  xaret  riyv  fuiaoyaioiv  t%  o-y/x- 
9rao-^(  II»\oirowYi(rov)f  is  still  recognized  in  some  considerable 
ruins  (to  which  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  citadel  ^yaioi 
belong,  comp.  ApoUod.  III.  7, 6.)  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
village  of  Tripotamia,  near  the  confluence  of  three  forest 
streams ;  first,  of  the  Erymanthus,  now  called  Livardgiofi 
and  Trivadij  rising  from  a  great  fountain  towards  the 
north  in  mount  Erymanthus,  also  called  Lampeia  (now 
Zembi),  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  127,  &c.) ;  Sndly,  of  the 
Scupiy  from  the  east  (the  'Apooivio$  in  Pausan.) ;  and  3dly, 
the  Decumi,  a  little  more  to  the  south.  Polybius  IV.  70. 
does  not  enUrely  agree  with  Pausanias  and  the  modem 
travellers ;  he  seems  to  me  to  call  the  Aroanius  the  Ery- 
manthus, and  the  Erymanthus  merely  XetfjMppov^.  The 
ruins  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bridge  of  SpathaH 
over  the  Ladon  in  Gell,  appear  from  Pausanias  to  be  Tpo- 
icala. 

16.  'Op;^ojxcvi;,^  near  KalpaJd,  with  a  strong  acropolis  of 
Tirynthian  architecture  on  a  hill,  and  traces  of  a  town  of 
some  importance  in  the  plain.  Gell  and  Dodwell  agree  very 
well  with  Pausanias  in  the  account  of  the  road  from  thence 
to  Stymphalus  and  Pheneus.  The  two  plains  of  Orchome^ 
nus  have  been  given  from  the  same  authorities ;  that  to  the 
south,  on  a  higher  elevation,  is  intersected  by  a  canal  for 
drawing  ofi^  the  water ;  and  is  connected  by  a  hollow  way 
(yapahpa)  with  the  larger  one,  in  which  is  the  lake  of  Orcho- 
menus,  belonging  to  the  water-level  of  the  Ladon.  Ka^ai 
should  be  sought  in  the  little  plain  of  Dora  (respecting 
which  see,  besides  Gell,  Sibthorpe  in  Walpole^s  Memoirs 
p.  76.iind  Pouqueville  tom.  IV.  p.  214.),  somewhere  near  the 
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khan  roti  Aeovorou,  though  the  ruins  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  fountain  Geoush  appears  to  be  the  gulley 
called  Rheunus,  from  which  the  Tragus  6  &a  ro5  Kafuion 
vaB/ou  j&sflDV  ^rorafto^  in  Polyb.  IV.  11,  3.  flowing  out  of  the 
lake  of  Orchomenus,  emerges.  The  district  of  Ncuroi  is  called 
Ni]<ro;  in  Dionys.  1. 49 ;  the  city  of  Caphyie  is  called  Capyas 
in  Strabo  XIII.  p.  608.  Between  Orchomenus  and  Man- 
tinea  4  'EXu/x/a  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VI.  5,  13.  M^vSpiov,  may 
without  doubt  be  recognized  in  the  ruins  called  Palaiia, 
contained  between  two  rivers  which  I  have  laid  down  ao 
cording  to  Gell  (Pouqueville^s  PaltBO-Pyrgos  is  not  else- 
where mentioned).  According  to  Pausanias,  Mantinea, 
Theisoa,  Orchomenus,  and  Caphyse  bordered  on  one  an- 
other; for  the  place,  comp.  Porphyr.  de  Abst.  II.  16.  There 
are  no  modem  routes  through  MouyoA/gt,  except  that  cross- 
ing from  Tripciitza  to  Leondari  in  Gell  and  Pouquev. ;  we  are 
therefore  obliged  to  trust  to  the  scanty  information  of  an- 
cient authors.  It  lay  to  the  west  of  Mantinea,  the  Orestis 
forming  a  part  of  it,  Thucyd.  V.  64.  in  which  was  'Opfo^wriov 
or  'OpfOTf loy  (Herodot.  IX.  11.).  I  shall  only  remark  that 
the  Msenalian  town  on  the  Helisson,  seventy  stad.  from 
Megalopolis  between  Dipsea  to  the  north  and  Sumetia  to 
the  south,  was  probably  called  Auxa/a,  although  Pausanias 
has  also  Auxffoe  and  Auxoioe ;  Auxoa  on  the  other  hand  is  si* 
tuated  in  Cynuria  on  the  Alpheus,  Pausan.  VIII.  527, 
3.  Polyb.  XVI.  17, 6.  Euraia  between  the  borders  of  Man- 
tinea  and  Laconia,  Xenoph.  Hell.  VI.  5, 12,  21.  The  route 
of  Pausanias  from  Megalopolis  to  Methydrium  is  our  chief 
source  of  information  for  the  country  of  the  Euxf^ioi, 
there  being  no  modern  authority. 

16.  MavTivcia,  now  MUia  according  to  Stanhope,  already 
^woituaiwa  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  book 
III.  ch.  4.  §.  7.  The  elevated  plains  of  Mantinea  and  Tegea 
are  given  in  a  map  ^*'  dela  plaine  de  Tripciitza  dressSe  sur 
*^  Us  mimoires  du  Docteur  Pouquevilk par  B,  du  Socage:^ 
in  the  first  travels  of  Pouqueville,  which  however  is  not 
quite  accurate.  The  fountain  of  Arne,  twelve  stad.  from 
Mantinea,  (Pausan.  VIII.  8,  3.  according  to  the  reading 
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r^(  mfyric  for  rrig  yyiiy  comp.  Coray  at  8,  54.).  Vaudon- 
court  has  there  a  place  called  Ami.  For  the  catabatbv^n 
of  the  river  Opliis,  see  Pouqueville.  The  double  walls  in 
the  pass  towards  Tegea,  of  very  ancient  construction,  are 
given  by  Gell.  For  the  country  see  Thucyd.  V.  65.  seq. 
The  first  battle  of  Mantinea  took  place  in  a  narrow  plain, 
between  the  frontier  pass  and  temple  of  Hercules.  Further 
on  towards  Mantinea  the  different  places  are  laid  down  after 
Pausanias ;  concerning  the  situation  of  Phoezon  see  Horn. 
II.  VII.  143.  Alesium,  with  the  temple  of  Neptune  Hip- 
pius  has  been  marked  according  to  Polybius  (IX.  8,  11. 
XI.  11,  4.  6.  XI.  14,  1.)  seven  stadia  from  Mantinea  on 
the  way  to  Tegea ;  this  too  has  been  our  authority  for  the 
*E\icrfaaleov  x^P^  ^^^  ^^^  trenches.  Concerning  the  former, 
Gronovius  and  Schweighauser  suppose,  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  territory  of  Helissus  CEXixou^  in  Plutarch)  and  in  my 
opinion  correctly :  in  that  case  the  mountains  of  this  district 
are  those  to  the  west  of  the  canal  and  plain.  The  two  roads 
of  Pausanias  from  Mantinea  to  Orchomenus,  described  above, 
can,  I  think,  be  discovered,  the  former  in  Gell,  the  latter  in 
Dodwell.  Tiyta.  Ruins  near  the  village  of  Piali  or  Palao^ 
episcopi  (my  map  perhaps  represents  it  too  far  from  Man- 
tinea). For  the  ancient  villages  see  above,  book  III.  ch. 
4.§.  7;  one,  viz.  Kopodsi^,  was  situated,  according  to  Pausanias 
VII.  54,  4.  ApoUod.  III.  9, 1.  Diod.  IV.  34,  near  mount 
Parthenium.  Mavivpela  (vb^Iov  Mctviuptxh),  4>uXaxi},  and  the 
territory  of  the  Tap§arai  (on  the  Ftf^sarij;),  may  be  laid  down 
from  Pausanias.  A  small  town,  Olo^,  the  situation  of  which 
is  unknown,  is  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  According  to  Pau- 
sanias the  primary  source  of  the  Alpheus  is  h  4>t;Xotxj},  which, 
Iv  2u/t|3oXoi<,  joins  a  brook  now  Sarantopotamo  (Pausanias, 
Gell,  and  Pouqueville),  that  flows  from  the  pass  towards  La- 
conia  (defile  of  Karvathi).  The  river  Aa^ois  in  the  Fragment 
of  Deinias,  quoted  above,  p.  4S0.  is  perhaps  the  one  which 
forms  the  little  lake  near  Tegea.  llakKavTtov  which  has  been 
marked  according  to  Pouqueville^s  map,  belonged  to  Ms?- 
nalia  according  to  Pausanias.  The  Alpheus  according  to 
Pausanias  again  appears  near  'A^ia,  the  ruins  of  which 
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have  clearly  been  discovered  by  Gell  near  the  khan  of 
Ffancobrtfssi :  here  is  a  marshy  lake,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  waters  fall  into  an  underground  passage  (comp.  Hesycb. 
in  '^Aartwras ;  concerning  ^Acriet  or  *Aaala,  besides  Pausanias, 
see  Xenoph.  Hell.  VI.  6, 11.  Dionys.  Perieg.  418.  Plutawh 
Cleom.  7.  which  should  be  corrected).  In  the  same  plain 
was  also  supposed  to  be  the  first  source  of  the  EurotBs, 
Pausan.  VIII.  44, 3.  It  is  to  this  that  Hesychius  in  Atovrio; 
vSpo$  refers  (Pausanias  mentions  the  lions),  comp.  in  NV* 
falov  S^iov*  "loov  6  xayog  r^;  *ApKct^iot$  8y  6  *AXfMio^  wpafuti* 
jSo^eyo;  Tag  keyofihag  FAufa^  Sug^rrai,  according  to  Toiip, 
Emend,  in  Suid.  vol.  II.  p.  544.  Finally,  the  last  founudn 
of  the  Alpheus,  near  Pegse,  in  the  Megalopolitis,  has  been 
discovered  by  Gell  one  hour  twenty  eight  minutes  east  of 
Sinano. 

17.  Pausanias  and  Gell  have  made  exactly  the  same  tour 
in  the  west  of  Arcadia,  viz.  from  Psophis  to  Hersea  down 
the  banks  of  the  Ladon ;  and  hence  almost  all  the  spots 
marked  out  by  the  former  may  be  traced   in  the  latter. 
The  comparison  of  distances  (by  far  the  greatest  toil  in 
forming  a  map)  may  accordingly  be  here  omitted;  every 
reader  is  at  liberty  to  examine  our  production  with  Pau- 
sanias in  his  hand.    Qikirowra  is  now  ITaiziuiaf  the  Palaeo- 
Castro  and  ruins  of  a  temple  at  Vatiina  are  Kakw$  or  'AxsCr. 
The  Castro  with  the  ruins  near  PfiUBO-Rachi  cannot  be 
Teuthis,  as  Gell  supposes,  since  this  place  was  situated  near 
Theisoa  in  the  later  formed  territory  of  Megalopolis.     The 
fortified  'Hpaia  is  certainly  Jgiani  (see  concerning  the  town, 
besides  Pausanias,  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  X.  1,8.  who 
vrith  Athen.  I.  p.  20.  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  XIII.  6.  may  be  com- 
pared with  Diodor.  XV.  40.  Dion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  I.  p.  6^- 
Reisk.) .  The  boundary  stream  of  Teuthoa  towards  Thelpusa 
is  now  called  Langadta ;  on  its  banks  is  the  milov  of  Pau- 
sanias.   From  Heraea  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Alpheus, 
Polyb.  IV.  77,  6.  ib.  78,  2.  which  led  to  the  steep  'A)^i?» 
ib.  78, 3.  perhaps  the  Neramtza  of  Gell. 

18.  Likewise  in  the  description  of  the  district  up  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus  modem  travellers  agree  with  Pausa- 
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nias,  and  most  places  are  laid  down  with  tolerable  certainty. 
Me^aiysai  is  probably  HeUenico-Castro,  one  hour  to  the  oast 
of  Ancusiri ;  and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  bath  near  Cacoreas 
belong  to  the  same  place,  which  was  a  station  for  travellers, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  tcA.  Peutinff.  Bou^yiov  may  be 
recognised  in  the  ruins  near  the  source  of  a  stream.  The 
ruins  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lusius  and  Alpheus 
are  probably  of  *Pa»rsai.  Raphthi  on  the  hill  to  the  left 
appears  to  be  Mo^aSa.  Karitena  preserves  the  name  of 
Gortys  (see  Hesych.  in  Ko^tovioi),  but  very  few  traces  of 
antiquity;  it  is  probably  B^svdi}.  The  river  Brentheates, 
Pausan.  V.  7, 1.  The  ancient  Fo^ru^,  on  the  other  hand, 
exists  in  the'  Cyclopian  walls  and  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Marmora  near  Atchicoh,  above  the  plain  of  Dimiianza, 
which  contains  a  palaeo-castro  apparently  Gei^iot. — The 
Gsfcoatia  was  watered  by  the  Mylaon,  which  flows  from 
Methydrium,  touches  the  boundary  of  Methydrium,  and 
therefore  Orchomenus  (the  former  town  being  in  the  Or- 
chomenian  territory),  is  situated  north  of  mount  Lycseum, 
according  to  Pausanias,  who  surprises  me  by  including  it 
in  Parrhasia.  There  is  no  sufiicient  reason  for  supposing 
two  places  of  that  name.  The  ruins  near  Cyparissia  are 
those  of  the  ancient  Ba<riXi$,  the  Parrhasian  metropolis  of 
the  Arcadian  prince  Cypselus.  (See  above,  book  I.  ch.  S. 
§.  10.)  The  Parrhasian  fortress  of  Ku\peXa  occurs  also  in 
Steph.  Byz. ;  and  the  Ku^/fXixAi  kuvs;,  (Pollux  V.  5 .  37. 
40.)  appear  to  have  been  named  from  hence  (comp.  also 
Wasse  ad  Thucyd.  V.  3.) ;  which  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  Bathu-Rheuma^  to  the  north  of  this  place,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
the  Bathos  of  Pausanias.  MsyaXo^oXi;  is  beyond  doubt 
SinanOf  (comp.  Corp.  Inscr.  N**.  1536.  sqq.)  watered  by  the 
Helisson,  which,  ^  stades  east  of  the  town,  falls  into  the 
Alpheus.  In  Pausan.  VIII.  30,  1.  read  trrallots  afrooripco 
MeyaXoiroXiTcoy  rod  atrreos  K  (fixoji)  Koiru<nv  elg  rhv  'AX^fiov 
comp.  34.  3.  Immediately  before  the  town,  on  the  road  to 
Tegea,  was  Adio$ixc/a,  AaoSoxsa  according  to  Pausan.  VIII. 
44.  1.  comp.  Polyb.  II.  7.  3.  ib.  51.  3.  ib.  55.  2.  Manso 
VOL.  ir,  (i  g 
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Sparta,  vol.  III.  part  I.  p.  311.  It  was  situated  ia  the 
Orestis,Thucyd.  IV.  134.  and  therefore  in  Msenalia;  hence, 
according  to  Steph.  Byz.  in  McyoXoVoAi^,  half  the  toten  was 
called  'O^iirria :  it  appears  evident,  that  the  Helisson  form- 
ed the  boundary  between  the  Maenalians  and  Parrhaaians. 
The  fortresses  of  KXa^iov,  Polyb.  IV.  6,  3.  and  ro  xara  tov 
4>coAfoy,  IX.  18. 1.  are  difficult  to  determine,  as  is  also  the 
road  of  Cleomenes  to  Megalopolis  by  'Pc/riov  (according  to 
some  authorities  Zo/nov)  and  IC  'EXixoDvro^.  Plutarch  Cleom. 
23.  Some  information  respecting  this  district  may  be  coU 
lected  from  an  inscription  found  by  Fourmont,  at  Karitenay 
see  Boeckh.  Inscript.  N^  1534.  Concerning  the  Fythium 
there  mentioned,  see  above,  vol.  I.  p.  228.  note  ^. 

19.  The  country  to  the  west  of  Megalopolis,  and  the 
river,  being  from  the  traces  of  very  ancient  civilization  in 
many  respects  the  most  interesting  of  the  Peloponnese,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  be  made  out.  The 
mountain^peak  of  Diofbrti^  on  whose  summit  there  exists 
an  artificial  circular  plain,  10  ells  in  diameter,  below  which, 
at  10  minutes  distance,  near  CastiacOy  have  been  discovered 
ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  and  large  antique  vases,  and  on 
another  side  also  ruins  of  a  Doric  temple,  besides  an  hip- 
podrome on  a  small  plain,  is  without  doubt  the  woody 
Auxaiov  (Polysn.  IV.  7.  9.  comp.  book  II.  ch.  6.  §.  9-} ; 
here  also,  precisely  according  to  the  account  of  Pausanias, 
rises  the  Plataniston,  the  principal  tributary  stream  of  the 
Neda.  Pausanias,  however,  (VIII.  38.  2.)  seems  to  be 
incorrect  in  placing  mount  Lycaeum  to  the  left  of  the 
temple  of  Ceres  Despoina,  to  the  right  of  which,  coming 
from  Me^opolis,  it  clearly  stood.  This  sanctuary,  accord- 
ing to  the  distances  in  Pausanias,  has  been  placed  on  the 
site  of  Hagios  Georgios  (where  there  are  numerous  traces 
of  antiquity),  and  *Axax^m  on  that  o{  DeUi-Hassany  where 
there  are  some  Cyclopian  ruins.  In  Pans.  VIII.  36.  5. 
read,  ^ftio'u  jxiv  r^;  oSou  %fos  row  *AXf fftoS  ro  peHfia,  Aiafiayri 
Sff  iMTci  Suo  X.  T.  X.  To  the  left  of  the  temple  is  the  present 
mount  Tetragiy  which  appears  to  be  Cerausion,  belonging 
to  the  N^ftfflc  oj^.   Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Meda,  Pau- 
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sanias  himself  is  confused.  The  very  ancient  Tpairsfyus 
(Apollcxi.  III.  8.  1.  Hygin.  Fab.  176.)  has  been  marked 
on  the  site  of  the  convent  of  St  AnastcLsio,  opposite  Karir 
tentty  the  ruins  near  Labda  on  the  Alpheus  have  been  taken 
for  those  of  ^ifra^  the  ruins  of  another  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  those  of  Auxoix,  according  to  Pausanias  and 
Polybius  (above,  §.  14.),  who  places  it  200  stadia  from  the 
source  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Pegae,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Lusius.  ^lyaXiu  {Patdizza)  and  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo on  mount  Cotylion  (near  Basso) ,  are  clearly  made  out; 
and  we  may  perhaps  hope  for  further  information  concern- 
ing the  surrounding  district.  In  Pausan.  VIII.  41.  4.  for 
ivooriptoj  should  probably  be  read  onreoTepoo.  Mount  *EAaioy, 
or  *EXafo^,  has  been  placed  on  the  borders  of  Messenia, 
from  an  intimation  of  Rhanus  in  Pausan.  IV.  1.  4. 

^.  To  the  south  of  Megalopolis  the  XerMo-potamo 
falls  into  the  Alpheus ;  the  above  river  is  probably  the  Car- 
nion,  into  which  flows  the  Rochertdi^  formerly  Gatheates; 
the  source  of  the  former  river  fixes  the  situation  of  the 
district  of  iSpytis  (in  the  place  of  which  several  editors 
of  Pausanias  put  iEgytis)  ;  the  latter  that  of  Cromitis. 
KpMfAvos  is  clearly  the  modem  CranOj  where  still  exist  the 
foundation  of  some  ancient  walls,  on  the  elevated  frontier 
towards  Messenia :  the  temple  of  Mercury,  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  was  40  stadia  distant.  Kprnpi^vos  is  mentioned  ad 
a  border  fortress  of  Arcadia  by  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VII.  4. 
^.  sqq.  comp.  Callisthenes  ap.  Athen.  X.  p.  452.  E. 
This  was  the  place  which  Archidamus  III.  secretly  de- 
manded from  Nicostratus,  the  Argive  general  (Plutarch  de 
Vit.  pud.  16.  p.  180.  reg.  apophthegm,  p.  130.),  in  the  war  of 
Olymp.  106,  in  which  several  places  belon^ng  to  Mega^ 
lopolis,  e.  g.  Helissus,  were  conquered  by  Sparta.  Manso 
Sparta,  vol.  III.  part  I  pp.  241,  245.  (Schneider  ad  loc. 
gives  too  early  a  date  to  the  last  event.)  Leondari^  supposed 
by  Fourmont  to  be  Megalopolis  (in  conformity  with  which 
the  younger  Fourmont  gives  an  exaggerated  description  of 
the  ruins  themselves,  of  which  modem  travellers  have  been 
able  to  discover  nothing),  is  probably  Aevxrpa,  which  in  later 
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times  Plutarch  Pelop.  20.  Cleomen.  6.)  was  a  border  town 
of  Megalopolis  (the  Hermaeum  on  the  frontier  was  at  the 
time  of  Pausanias  near  Belemina)  in  an  earlier  period  of  La- 
conia,  Thucyd.  V.  64.  Xenoph.  Hell.  VI.  6.  24,  where  the 
MaXeSirig  is  the  territory  of  M alea  in  iEpy  tis,  Pausan.  VHI. 
27.  3.  Epaminondas,  as  we  find  from  Pausanias,  reckoned 
Leuctra  itself  in  iEpytis.  The  traces  of  a  small  town, 
100  minutes  from  I^ondari  in  Gell,  I  have  set  down  as  Mt$fa, 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII.  1.  28, 
lay  on  the  road  to  Parrhasia,  which  joined  the  road  con- 
necting Sparta  and  the  territory  of  the  Etresians.  But  as 
in  this  passage  some  MSS.  have  MHAEIA,  I  have  httle 
doubt  that  we  should  write  MHAAIA  for  the  Arcadian 
form  MocAaidx.  It  should  therefore  probably  be  placed  in 
the  part  of  iEpytis  between  Alpheus  and  Carnium,  and  is 
identical  with  the  MaXaiari^  in  Pausanias.  The  roads  in 
this  country  have  been  generally  *laid  down  as  they  existed 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias;'  before  the  building  of  Megalo- 
polis they  were  indeed  quite  different. 

21.  As  to  the  political  division  of  Arcadia,  Pausanias  has 
been  my  guide,  wherever  it  was  impossible  to  discover  any 
different  condition  of  an  earlier  date.  The  territory  of 
Megalopolis  has  been  partitioned  according  to  its  most  per- 
manent divisions,  viz.  1.  into  Mcenalia,  This  contained  the 
towns  (Paus.  VIII.  27.  3.)  of  Alea  (situation  unknown), 
Pallantium,  Eutaea,  Sumateia,  Asea,  Perstheis,  Helisson, 
Dipuea,  Lycaea,  Orestasium,  besides  Ladocea,  Msenalus  it- 
self, perhaps  also  Bouxox/cdv  in  Thucyd.  IV.  184.  Plin.  H.N. 
IV.  6.  10. — 2.  Parrha,na^  to  which  belonged  I^ycosura, 
Thocnia,  Trapezus,  Acacesium,  Macaria,  Dasea :  the  two 
last  between  Acacesium  and  Megalopolis,  with  Proseis  and 
Acontium,  the  situation  of  which  is  unknown.  Since 
Thocnia  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  Parrhasia 
must  have  crossed  the  stream,  and  consequently  Megalo- 
polis stood  partly  on  Parrhanan  ground.  Twenty,  or,  ac- 
cording to  one  manuscript,  forty  villages  (xcojctai)  of  the  Ms?- 
nalians  and  Parrhasians  were  incorporated  into  Megalopolis* 
In  the  Peloponnese,  Lacedaemon,  true  to  its  principles,  com- 
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pelled  Mantinea  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  the  Parr- 
hasians.  In  the  peace  of  418  B.C.  it  also  set  the  other 
towns^  probably  those  belonging  to  the  Msenahans,  at 
liberty,  Thuc.  V.  81, :  yet  Eutaea,  situated  in  the  Maena- 
lian  territory,  again  fell  under  the  power  of  Mantinea, 
comp.  Plutarch  Agesil.  80.  with  Xenoph.  Hell.  VI.  5. 12. — 
8.  EuiresianSf  Tricoloni,  Zcetium,  Charisia,  Paroria,  be- 
sides Cnauson  and  Ptolederma,  the  site  of  which  is  un- 
known.— 4t..^ipytianSy  Malsea,  Leuctruni,Cronius,(6atheae 
in  the  territory  of  Cromitis.  Paus.  VIII.  84.  8.)  Scirto- 
nium  and  Blenina,  (site  unknown)  ;  which  is  not  the  same 
as  Belemina,  since  this  town  during  the  sovereignty  of 
Thebes  (Paus.  VIII.  35.  4.),  and  even  according  to  the 
decision  of  Philip  (Manso,  vol.  III.  part  I.  p.  419.),  re- 
mained under  the  power  of  Sparta.  For  proof  that  part 
of  iSpytis  had  from  very  early  times  belonged  to  M essenia, 
see  book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  16. — 5.  CynurianSf  Gortys,  Thisa, 
Lycoa,  Aliphera.  To  these  we  may  add,  6thly,  Thisoa^ 
together  with  Teuthls  and  Meihydrium^  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  territory  of  Orchomenus  (Paus.  VIII.  3.  1. 
27.  3.  38.  3.) ;  whether  they  did  so  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  is  a  doubtful  point,  for  which  reason  their  territory  is 
in  the  map  represented  as  separate,  which  course  I  have 
followed  in  some  other  similar  cases. — 7.  The  Tripolis^  viz. 
CaBia^  (see  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.)  Diposna^  and  Nonacris^  of 
which  last  town  I  have  no  further  knowledge,  for  the  No- 
nacris  in  Pheneus  cannot  here  be  meant.  The  names  of 
such  races  as  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  of  no  im- 
portance are  marked  in  the  Map  with  open  letters.  Amongst 
these  are  the  Azanes,  which  however  Herodotus  VI.  127. 
separates  from  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians.  Their  principal 
settlement,  according  to  mythological  genealogy,  was  Clei- 
tor,  Paus.  VIII.  4.  3.  (the  fountain  into  which  Melampus 
cast  the  defilements,  anoxa&apfji^aToiy  of  the  Prcetidse,  was  si- 
tuated in  Azania,  according  to  Eudoxus  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in 
v.);  they  inhabited,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.,  seventeen 
towns,  in  Pagupolis  (Herod,  ut  supra)  on  the  frontiers  of 
Elis,  (Strab.  p.  336.)  thus  in  Psophis,  (Polyb.  IV.  70.  3.) 
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in  Pheneus  (Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  Eustath.  vol.  II.  p.  S87. 
ed.  Basil.),  and,  what  is  strange,  also  in  Lycosura,  and 
Phigalia  (Pans.  VIII.  4.  3.  ib.  41.),  likewise  in  Oresteum 
(Oresthasium),  Eurip.  Orest.  1663.  Hence  Euphorion  in- 
cluded the  birthplace  of  Jupiter,  near  mount  Lycaeus,  in 
Azania,  ap.  Apulei.  Ortbog.  p.  IS.  ed.  Osann.,  and  Adueus 
in  his  drama,  *^  the  Azanes,^^  spoke  of  the  Lycaean  Jupiter, 
Sdiol.  Eurip.  Crest.  388.  On  the  other  hand  Servius  ad 
Virg.iEn.  XI.  31.  distinguishes  the  Azanes  from  the  Parrha- 
sians,  in  whose  territory  the  Lyceean  chsdn  was  situated  as 
different  tribes.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  meaning  of  an 
Azan  of  Pellana,  Paus.  VI.  8.  3.  (comp.  Schol.  Apoll. 
Rhod.  I.  177.)  In  general  Azania  is  mountainous,  and  of 
little  fertility,  Zenob.  II.  64.  Apostol.  I.  70,  &c.  The 
above  genealogy  represents  Apheidas  ancestor  of  the  Te- 
geates,  as  brother  to  Azan,  (a  district  of  this  plain  was 
called  at  a  late  period  ''Afstiamg^  see  book  III.  ch.  4. 
§  7.) ;  and  Elatus,  whose  family  dwelt  in  Stymphalus,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Alpheus. 

2S.  Laconica,  The  road  by  which  Gell  and  Dodwell 
travelled  from  Sinano  to  MUtra^  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
described  by  Pausanias  by  Phalaesife ;  at  all  events  it  is  an 
ancient  road,  as  is  shewn  by  the  ruins  scattered  along  it 
I  have  determined  the  site  of  BcXfjuiva,  BeAjSiva,  90  stades 
from  Megalopolis,  (Paus.  VIII.  35.  3.)  from  some  ruins  on 
mount  Xerasia,  Alyuj  (see  vol.  I.  p.  110.  note  *.),  from 
the  ruins  near  Hagia  Irene;  Kifwrro^y  celebrated  for  its 
wine  (Alcman.  Frag.  16.  ap.  Athen.  I.  p.  31.  C.  Strab.  X. 
p.  446.  D.),  above  Agrapulo-CampOf  where  there  are  also 
ruins.  The  temple  of  Minerva,  near  Belbina  (Plutarch 
Cleom.  4.  Polyb.  IV.  37.  6.  81.  11.),  must  be  distinguished 
from  that  near  Asea,  mentioned  by  Pausanias. — Ko/4irao-foy, 
Polyb.  XXIII.  1.1—7. 6.  {Conjlictum,  Liv.  XXXIX.  36. 
3.)  belongs  to  the  same  district.  Eurotas,  now  the  Ere^ 
(B(io/x«f.  Etym.  M.  p.  218.  19.)  rises  in  the  highlands  to- 
wards Arcadia,  near  the  ruins  of  a  temple  in  the  territory 
of  Belimna,  Strab.  p.  343.  Paus.  III.  21.  3.  comp.  Polyb. 
II.  54.  3.  OcXXMva  («  TpmiXti,  Polyb.   IV.  81.  7.  comp. 
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Liv.  XXXV.  27.)  has  been  placed  on  the  site  of  the  ruins 
near  Peribolia.  The  Sxigin^  towards  Parrhasia,  Thuc.  V. 
58.  according  to  Xenoph.  Hell.  VI.  5.  24.  between  the.  road 
from  Tegea,  and  that  by  Leuctra.  (comp.  Diod.  XV.  64. 
Steph.  Byz.  in  v. ;  at  a  later  period  it  belonged  to  Mega- 
lopolis, as  may  be  collected  from  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII.  4.21. 
The  village  of  Tov  is  laid  down  from  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  5.  24. 
who  describes  the  approaches  to  Laconia,  from  the  natural 
strength  of  its  boundary  called  ^u<rififioKo$  Aaxeovixi),  more 
accurately  than  Diodorus.  The  chief  authorities  besides 
Pausanias  for  the  situation  of  Sxor/ra^,  'S.^XXavlay  and  OfX- 
Xa»a,  are  Polyb.  XVI.  16.  2.  (where,  however,  we  must 
remark,  that  the  notions  of  Polybius  are  not  quite  exact) 
87.  5.  §.  65.  7.  Liv.  XXXIV.  28.  The  brook  'OirXiW, 
by  the  side  of  which  ran  the  road  to  Tegea  mentioned  in 
Polybius,  is  now  called  Chelesina;  and  the  road  is  still 
recognised  by  ancient  traces  of  wheels  and  ruins,  particu- 
larly where  Sellasia  has  been  marked  down.  KapvM  is,  ac- 
cording to  PoUqueville  tom.  IV.  c.  118,  still  called  Caryes, 
and  lies  on  the  road  from  the  frontier  pass  of  Tegea  to 
Prasto ;  which,  however,  is  not  the  ancient  Prasiae,  but 
Rheontas,  where  Gropius  discovered  some  inscriptions  and 
coins.  The  temple  of  Apollo  mentioned  in  Xen.  Hell.  VI. 
5.  27.  cannot  be  the  Amyclaean  ;  but  from  its  situation  ap- 
pears to  be  that  near  Thornax. 

On  the  situation  of  Sparta  see  book  I.  c.  4.  §.  8.  The 
plan  of  the  town  (see  map)  has  been  drawn  up  from  the 
cursory  description  of  Chateaubriand  and  PouqueviUe  (in 
his  first  tour),  the  more  accurate  ones  of  English  travellers, 
a  plan  amongst  the  Elg^n  papers,  and  one  not  much  to  be 
trusted  in  Fourmonf  s  travels,  whose  text  affords  also  seve- 
ral useful  details.  The  work  of  Le  Roy,  Monumens  de  la 
Gr^e,  tom.  II.  p.  82.  pi.  82.  ed.  2.  likewise  contains  a 
plan  of  Sparta.  Barbie  du  Socagers  map  is  also  in  this 
part  founded  on  a  plan  made  by  Fauvel.  Concerning  the 
hamlets  (xeojctai)  see  book  III.  c.  8.  §.  7.  I  have  laid  them 
down  according  to  the  hypothesis  made  in  book  III.  c.  8. 
§.  7.  which  may  be  very  well  reconciled  with  Pausanias. 
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Barthelemy^s  account  (Anacharsis  c.  41.  note  5.)  is  in  part 
very  erroneous.  The  Stoic  Arcesilas  was,  according  to 
Solinus  VII.  8)  a  native  of  Pitana.  Since  the  boroughs 
CEnus,  Onogla,  and  Stathmae,  were  situated  near  Pitana 
(Alcraan.  Frag.  15.  in  Athen.  I.  p.  31.  C),  and  the  first,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  Plutarch.  Lycurg.  6.  (comp.  book 
III.  c.  5.  §.  9.)  lay  between  the  river  Cnacion  and  the 
bridge  Babyca,  it  is  probable  that  Cnacion  is  the  brook  that 
flows  into  the  Tiasa,  and  Babyca  the  old  bridge  constructed 
with  large  blocks  of  stone  without  cement  over  the  Tiasa 
itself.  This  river  may  be  easily  recognized  from  Pausanias, 
and  Athen.  IV.  p.  139.  comp.  also  Hesychius  and  his  com- 
mentators. The  bridge  over  the  "Ipy^i  was  built,  according  to 
one  of  Fourmonf  s  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot,  in  the 
year  1027.  A.  D.  The  Spartan  kyofoLy  part  of  which  was 
called  xopof,  lay,  according  to  Plutarch  Lycurg.  II.  Lac. 
Apophthegm,  p.  9S1,  on  the  Acropolis  (the  highest  of  the 
hills  on  and  about  which  the  city  was  built),  with  the  temple 
of  Minerva  jChalcioecus,  and  according  to  Pausan.  III.  4. 1. 
a  little  to  the  east  of  the  beautiful  theatre,  part  of  which  is 
still  preserved.  The  Hyacinthian  road  (Athen.  IV.  p.  178. 
F.)  probably  led  to  Amyclce.  In  all  otlier  points  the  plan 
has  been  laid  down  according  to  Pausanias;  the  modem 
walls  have  also  been  marked.  The  irevrffAo^oi  (Athen.  VII. 
p.  31.  C.  Barbosthenes,  Livy.  The  MeviAaVov — Kara,  x'*- 
(itpivcii  avaroX/oii  from  Sparta  (Polyb.  V.  22.),  the  chief  au- 
thority for  the  natural  situation  of  Sparta.  The  strong 
post  below  Sparta  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas.  (Ibid.  IV. 
24.) 

23.  Between  Sparta  and  Sclavochori^  which  if  it  be  not 
the  ancient  Amyclae  ('AftixXijoy  in  the  middle  ages)  must  be 
very  near  the  site  of  that  town,  Pouqueville  discovered 
traces  of  an  elliptical  dromus,  the  hippodrome  near  the 
temple  of  Neptune  (Gaiaeochus  Xen.  Hell.  VI.  5.  30.). 
Concerning  the  treasury  near  Baphioy  by  the  rise  of  the 
Eurotas,  see  book  I.  c.  5.  §.  12.  Cell  and  Dodwell.  &tpiimi 
vito  Stto-xiov  ovpto;  SAt/v  Coluth.  225.  Concerning  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  see  book  L  c.  5.  §.  12.      The  interior  eastern 
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and  southern  parts  of  Laconia  are  the  least  known  in  the 
whole  Peloponnese :  all  the  information  to  be  collected  from 
Morrit  (Walpole's  Mem.  vol.  I.  p.  38.),  Gell,  Pouqueville, 
Vaudoncourty  and  Meletius,  has  been  made  use  of;  still 
more  light  is  to  be  expected  from  Col.  Leakeys  Journal. 
GelPs  fourteen  hours  from  Mistra  to  Helos  must  be  very 
short  ones  (Vaudoncourt  makes  it  only  about  ten),  since 
Strabo  places  Gytheium  only  S40  stadia  from  Sparta,  thirty 
mill.  pass,  the  tab.  Peuting. :  in  Polyb.  V.  18.  8.  for  30 
we  should  probably  read  300.  The  descriptions  of  the  sea- 
coast  given  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  the  former  made  in  a 
voyage  by  sea,  the  latter  by  a  land-journey,  are  connected, 
and  tolerably  consistent  with  each  other.  (From  Taenarum 
to  the  Eurotas  240  stadia,  according  to  the  correct  reading 
of  the  Paris  MS. ;  from  thence  to  Onugnathus  280 ;  from 
thence  to  Malea  150,  as  may  easily  be  reckoned.)  Many 
places  still  retain  their  ancient  names ;  for  instance,  Car- 
damyle — Scardamula ;  Leuctra — lAmtro ;  the  small  island 
near  Pephnos — Pecno;  Qlltylus  with  the  digamma  prefixed, 
BEITTAOS  (see  above,  p.  116.  note  ^),  now  Beitulo;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  harbour  Achilleius,  now  CaUio  or 
Guaglio ;  consequently  that  on  the  other  side  is  Psamathus. 
Ba^,  near  Teu^peovi},  is  now  also  called  Vathi.  Cclohythia 
(Colochina  ?)  however  cannot  be  Gytheium,  being  too  much 
to  the  south  ;  we  should  rather  look  for  Las  in  this  district, 
where  ruins  and  inscriptions  have  been  discovered.  The 
ancient  city  of  Aai^  was  situated  on  lofty  rocks.  Comp. 
Steph.  Byz.  with  Paus.  vol.  I.  p.  110.  note  '.  Fvdfioy  is 
now  Paltjpopolisy  near  Marathonin  (Morrit,  B.  du  Bocage), 
surrounded  with  excellent  pasture  grounds  (the  cheeses  of 
Gythium  are  celebrated  in  Lucian  Dialog,  mer.  14.  2.), 
comp.  Paciaudi  ad  Psephism.  Gytheat.  in  Monum.  Pelopon. 
vol.  II.  §.  4.  Trinasus,  now  Trinaao.  Helos  retained  its 
name  during  the  middle  ages  (for  example,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  a  Greek  poem  de  beUts  Franc,  %n  Grtecia 
at  Paris  in  the  Biblioihique  du  Rot  S758.  ?Aoy  to  /le^of 
T^axowiai  xa)  (J^^XP^  ''•  "^^  AIAo;  kxwai  tig  to.  Bari/ta  xa)  eig 
T)jv  Moyo/3a<ri«y),  and  does  so,  as  it  appears,  up  to  the  present 
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day.  In  the  highlands  above  Teraki  is  supposed  to  be 
Geronthrae.  In  the  course  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Eurotas  I  have  (with  B.  du  Socage)  followed  Fourmont 
as  far  as  was  adviseable.  When  BoMti  was  made  up  of  Si%}, 
^Hrti,  and  'Aff6h<rioii,  these  latter  towns  still  kept  thdr 
names ;  thus,  the  first  occurs  in  Scylax ;  the  last  in  Thu- 
cydides  and  Pausanias.  'A^poSiria  in  Steph.  Byz.  is  the 
proper  Laconian  form  of  the  word.  The  strong  hold  close 
by  should  be  written,  according  to  Poppo  (Thucyd.  vol.11, 
p.  SOS.),  Korupra.  Near  Etis  B.  du  Bocage  has  some  ruins; 
near  Bcese  a  Paliso-Castro.  The  temple  of  Apollo  Maleates 
is  pointed  out  vol.  I.  p.  S77.  note  ^\  It  is  unnecessary  in 
Thuc.  VII.  26.  to  suppose  with  Poppo  that  Epidelium  is 
meant.  For  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  see  the  Travels 
cited  vol.  I., p.  79.  note  S.  Scylax  gives  the  places  on  the 
coast  generally  very  correctly;  one  error,  however,  occa- 
sioned by  haste,  must  be  noticed,  viz.  immediately  after 
'Eiflhaugos  Xifb^pij  (without  doubt  portuosa)  the  author, 
thinking  of  the  Epidaurus  in  Argolis,  has  placed  the  town 
of  Miiiva.  Of  the  two  mountain-roads  from  Sparta  to 
Messenia,  the  most  northern  runs  through  the  pass  of  Tay- 
getum,  called  Portals  (from  porta)  ;  and  by  this  Pausanias 
appears  to  have  travelled  :  that  to  the  north  is  by  Kuichuk^ 
Maina  (Sibthorp).  On  the  Dentheleatan  territory,  see 
book  I.  c.  7.  §.  10.  AtXQivm  in  Steph.  Byz.  is  the  same 
place. 

24.  Messenia.  The  road  from  the  Neda  to  MfAnvq 
(Modon)  is  sixteen  hours  and  a  half  in  GelFs  Itinerary:  the 
'xapi'KXovs  is  computed  by  Scylax  at  300  stadia.  The  dis- 
tance is  often  made  too  great,  partly  through  the  fault  of 
the  tabula  Peutingeriafia^  which  gives  thirty  Roman  miles 
from  Pylus  to  Methonc.  AvAcov  on  the  borders,  a  town  of 
the  PerioBci,  as  may  be  collected  from  Xenoph.  Hell.  III. 
3.  8.  KwrapKrvia  is  now  Arkadia^  with  remains  of  an  Acro- 
polis and  of  a  Doric  temple.  IluXo^  is  commonly  placed  on 
the  promontory  of  Coryphasium  (Duker  ad  Thuc.  IV.  3.) 
on  the  site  of  PalcBo-Navarino ;  but  its  original  situation, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  at  the  fort  of  mount  iEgaleiis. 
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The  bay  is  sufBciently  known  from  maps  made  by  the 
Venetians ;  B.  du  Socagers  map  also  is  partly  founded  on 
that  of  Verguin.     SoAy/ai  in  the  plural  number  (Schneider 
ad  Xen.  Hell.VI.  2.  81.)^  because,  besides  the  larger  island, 
Sphacteria  (Sparica)^  there  is  also  another  small  island 
{Parce)  in  front  of  the  bay.    Concerning  the  size  of  Sphac- 
teria, see  Stanhope^s  Topography  of  Platsea.     I  am  at  pre- 
sent more  inclined  to  suppose  Buphras  and  Torneus  to  be 
rivers  than  mountains. '  Medcovi},  now  a  heap  of  ruins  2700 
paces  east  of  Modon ;  of  which  fortress  there  are  several 
Venetian  maps.    For  the  district  from  hence,  as  far  as  cape 
GaJlo^  Acritas,  B.  du  Bocage  has  in  his  map  to  Anachar^s 
made  use  of' two  cartes  mscr.  of  Verguin,  and  in  his  map 
of  the  Morea  given  the  observations  of  Chabert,  which 
reach  from  old  Navarino  to  Coron ;    the  Messenian  bay 
begins  at  Acritas  (Agathem.  p.  15.)  'Ao-ivi},  now  some  ruins 
near  Saratcha  (B.  du  Bocage'^s  Map);  Phaneronomi  lies 
rather  too  near  Coron,  and  has  no  ruins.     Concerning  this 
Asine,  see  book  I.  c.  7.  §.  13.     The  country  was  covered 
with  wood  (Thuc.  IV.  13.)    The  modern  Coron  is  without 
doubt  the  ancient  KoXoovihg,  as  is  proved  by  the  distances 
in  B.  du  Bocage,  Vaudoncourt,  and  Meletius ;  particularly 
its  being  seven  hours  from  Nisi,  a  village  on  the  Pamisus. 
(Sibthorp) :    Ko^vt},  however  (so  called  after  the  reesta- 
blishment  of  Messenia),  must,  according  to  Strabo  and 
Pausanias,  have  been  much  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Pa- 
misus :  it  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  ruins  near  Pentelidi  and 
BaUiada  (B.  du  Bocage^s  Map).     Concerning  these  towns, 
see  Stanhope  tU  sup,  p.  28,  96.    The  situation  of  CalameUa, 
KaXtt/xai,  is  well  known ;  one  hour  to  the  north  from  hence 
are  ruins  of  baths  of  Roman  construction,  called  Loutro  : 
somewhat  further  to  the  north,  near  Brackabi,  is  a  Palceo^ 
Castro^yifiXh  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  on  a  hill  (see  Morrit), 
without  doubt  Sovpia,    Concerning  this  place,  see  book  III. 
c.  2.  §.1.      Manso  (Sparta  vol.  I.  part  I.   p.  378.)  and 
Bredow  on  Heilmann'*s  translation  of  Thucydides,  p.  43. 
wish  to  change  the  name  of  this  town  in  the  text  of  Thu- 
cydides to  Gvpiu.    Poppo  Thucyd.  vol.  II.  p.  196.  argues 
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correctly  against  this  alteration.      I  have  made  the  river 
Nedon  near  Pharae  the  ancient  frontier  line  between  JLaoo- 
nia  and  Messenia  (see  book  I.  c.  7.  §.  9.))  although  the 
tradition  about  Abia  in  Pausan.  IV.  SO.  1.  would  seem  to 
shew  that  the  boundary  of  Messenia  ran  further  to  the  east: 
Epaminondas  in  all  probability  greatly  widened  the  Messe- 
nian  territory.     Philip  of  Macedon  decided  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  states  concerning  the  possession  of  the  river 
Pamisus  at  Leuctra  (Strabo  p.  361.  comp.  Tacit.  Ann.  IV. 
48.)     Augustus,  on  the  other  hand,  added  Pharse,  and  af- 
terwards also  Abia  (book  III.  c.  S.  §.  1.),  and  even  Thuria 
to  Laconia :  this  latter  town,  however,  did  not  belong  to 
the  Eleutherolacones,  but,  like  Cardamyle,  to  the  Spartans. 
Hence  in  Strabo  VIII.  p.  860.  the  Nedon  is  stated  to  flow 
through  Laconia ;  he  places  the  temple  of  Diana  Limnatis 
on  the  frontiers  merely  from  old  recollections.  Subsequently 
some  Roman  emperor  (probably  Tiberius,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dispute  about  the  l)oundary  noticed  by  Tacitus)  re- 
stored to  the  Messenians  all  the  district  as  far  as  the  Xoipio^ 
vamj,  near  Gerenia  (the  valley  of  Dolfmay  near  ChrytieSj  in 
Maina). 

25.  Our  information  respecting  the  interior  of  Messenia 
is  derived  from  GelPs  routes  from  Kalamatay  Leondarij  and 
Arkadia ;  and  those  in  Pouqueville  from  Coro7ij  Ithome, 
and  from  Arkadia  to  the  same  country.  I  have  placed  the 
ancient  Oi;^atX/a,  afterwards  Keipvi(novy  on  the  spot  where 
Grell  mentions  the  Palseo-Castro,  Kokla,  'A»$ay/a  is  the 
modem  Sandani  (where  there  are  likewise  ruins),  since  its 
situation  with  respect  to  the  plain,  and  distance  of  eight 
stadia  from  the  town  of  (Echalia,  appear  to  agree.  The 
springs  of  the  Pamisus,  forty  stadia  from  Messene  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  fifty  according  to  Strabo  (as  we  should 
read  with  Palmer  instead  of  250),  100  stadia  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  are  easily  recognized  by  the  copious  stream 
which  this  river  exhibits  immediately  after  its  rise.  Klei- 
sura^  near  the  pass  to  Arcadia,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Stenyclarian  plain  from  the  west,  may  be  Acv^ioy  (voXts  r^; 
rivXou  Hesych.  from  a  commentary  on  the  Homeric  cata- 
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logue),  rJoXip^vi;,  a  Palseo-Castro  on  the  road  from  thence 
to  Konstaniino.  From  the  account  of  Pausanias,  Elpa 
appears  to  be  in  this  district.  A  very  remarkable  point  is 
a  bridge  formed  of  three  half  arches  at  the  confluence  of 
two  mountain-streams  (Gell  p.  58.) ,  clearly  the  Leucasia 
and  Amphitus  of  Pausanias,  to  which  the  road  from  Corone 
as  well  as  that  from  Cyparissa  leads.  The  place  of  Messene, 
eighty  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pamisus  according  to 
Pausanias  (comp.  Scylax),  is  only  indicated  in  our  map. 
The  important  ruins  near  the  village  of  Navromaiia  are 
descril)ed  by  Gell,  Dodwell,  Stanhope,  and  in  the  Journal 
of  Fourmont,  who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  fountain 
of  Klepsudra.  'I4w/xi},  now  mount  Fourkano,  According  to 
the  bearings  stated  above  in  §.2.  Ithome  should  be  placed 
rather  more  to  the  west  thih  it  is  in  our  map. 

26.  Elea.  The  town  of  ^HXj;  is  now  Palcsopcii^  described 
by  Gell,  Dodwell,  and  Pouqueville,  which  authorities  I 
have  followed  for  the  topography  of  this  district.  Stanhope 
also  in  his  work  called  Oh/mpia  (London  1824),  which  con- 
tains a  plan  of  the  district  of  Elis,  generally  agrees  with  my 
map.  The  Acropolis  is  now  called  Kahscopiy  Belvedere. 
The  town  lay  on  a  tributary  stream  of  the  Peneus,  in  my 
opinion  the  M^vio;  of  Paus.  VI.  26. 1.  Theocr.  XXV.  15. 
Castel  ToTfiese,  Totipva/o-iGi,  must  occupy  almost  the  exact 
site  of  the  ancient  *Tpfji,i¥ii  in  Strabo;  Chiarenza  that  of  RuX- 
A^vi)  5.  mUl,  pass,  from  Chelonates  according  to  Pliny, 
comp.  Chandler.  Concerning  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  see 
Ptolemy  and  Meletius.  The  ruins  between  Cratuni  and 
Kdhteichus  appear  to  be  those  of  Bounpacrioy ;  those  near 
Andravadi  on  the  road  to  Gastuni  must  belong  to  Muprovy- 
riov ;  the  fiort  of  ^^laif  must  likewise  have  been  situated  in 
this  district  (Polyb.  V.  96.  8.).  The  ancient  strong  hold  of 
Kunopoli  perliaps  occupies  the  site  of  0^ioD;,  which  in  early 
times  belonged  to  Achaia,  afterwards  to  Elis  (Steph.  Byz. 
in  v.).  The  BaSu  Sdcop  mentioned  by  Paus.  V.  3.  S.  should 
also  be  sought  for  on  the  road  from  Dyme  to  Elis:  the 
Schol.  Plat.  Phaedon.  p.  11.  describes  it  more  accurately  after 
Echephyllidas,  Pherecydes,  Comarchus,  and  Istrus.  Mount 
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Scollis  is  now  Sta  Merie,  IIuXo^  *HXiaxG$  may  be  recognized 
in  the  ruins  near  Partes,  on  the  river  Tscheleby,  the  andent 
Ladon.  Strabo  indeed  (VIII.  p.  dSO^  350.)  places  it  on 
the  sea-shore,  but  he  is  evidently  wrong. '  See  Pouquev. 
torn.  IV.  p.  253.  concerning  the  Peneus  and  its  tributary 
streams.  0«Xa/xai  and  Sr^aro;  have  been  placed,  according 
to  Polybius,  without  attempting  to  ascertain  their  exact 
atuation. 

S7.  From  Pylos  to  Olympia  there  is  a  mountain- road, 
perhaps  the  same  on  which  Theophrastus  De  Lapid.  16. 
notices  coal,  near  Heraclea  on  the  banks  of  the  Cy therius ; 
from  Elis  to  this  place,  the  sacred  wayy  Paus.  V.  25.  4.  cf. 
16.  5.  300  stadia  long,  according  to  Schol.  Plat.  Rep.  V.  p. 
164.  ed.  Ruhnken.;  according  to  Strabo  the  distance  was 
somewhat  less;  now  the  road  ftom  Palasopoli  to  AntilaOa 
travelled  by  Dodwell.    Catacolo  or  PofuHco-Casiro,  is  evi* 
dently  the  ancient  ^tla  near  cape  Ichthys,  see  Thucyd.  II. 
25.  and  the  passages  quoted  in  Poppo,  Thucyd.  vol.  II.  p. 
177.  whose  opinion  however  I  do  not  entirely  understand. 
Some  ruins  on  the  road  may  indicate  the  ^te  of  the  ancient 
'Ef6pa:  if  the  river  mentioned  by  Dodwell  is  the  Selle^,Pj^- 
gos  may  be  SaX/xwvij,  but  Aucnrovriov  must  also  be  near  the  sa- 
cred road;  see,  e.g.,  Steph.Byz.inv.    I  have  placed  Afrpiyoi 
on  the  site  of  Hagio  Joannes  (where  some  architectural  frag- 
ments exist),  between  the  salt  lakes  of  Pyrgos,  which  have 
been  laid  down  partly  from  Pouqueville's  description,  partly 
from  the  Carta  deUa  Antica  Grecia  mentioned  above,  §.  1. 
For  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus  (Rouphia)  and  the  country 
up  to  Olympia  B.  du  Bocage  has  made  use  of  a  plan  of 
Foucherofs.  The  temple  of  Diana  Alpheionia  (book  II.  cb. 
9.  §.  3.)    was  situated,  according  to  Pouqueville^s  conjec- 
ture, on  the  site  of  the  church  of  Panagia  Rouphia.     Con- 
cerning Mapyaven  or  MapyaXat  see  Wesseling.  ad  Diod.  XV. 
78.    The  small  plain  of  Olympia  {JntUaUa)  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  east  to  west,  from  the  steep 
banks  of  the  Cladeus  to  the  brook  Miracca,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  hills  (To'OXvfiiFMxiv  S§o$  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VII. 
4.  14.),  the  one  bordering  on  the  Cladeus,  being  the  conical 
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shaped  mount  Cronion  (formerly  KroDpov  according  to 
Pseud.  Plutarch,  de  Fluv.  19.  3.  p.  464;  it  was  capable  of 
being  fortified,  Xenoph.  Hellen.  VII.  4.  14.  and  is  men- 
tioned as  a  borough  in  Diodor.  XV.  77.) »  with  the  section 
of  a  theatre,  near  to  which  are  vestiges  of  the  baths  of  Ha^ 
drian  SOO  paces  from  the  Cladeus;  55  paces  to  the  south  are 
the  ruins  of  a  temple.  Towards  the  south  the  Alpheus 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  valley  ;  on  the  further  side  of 
the  stream  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  beneath  them,  immediately  on 
the  stream,  the  rocky  precipice  Typseum.  Between  the 
above-mentioned  temple  and  river  is  the  hippodrome,  10 
min.  from  the  brook  Miracca,  1380  feet  long  according  to 
Fauvel,  1410  according  to  Pouqueville :  Stanhope  however 
much  doubts  whether  the  ruins  are  not  those  of  other  edi- 
fices besides  the  hippodrome.  The  stadium  is  more  to  the 
south  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  a  spot  of  ground  15  feet 
lower  than  the  river,  and  divided  into  terraces,  at  present  a 
marsh,  the  ancient  walls  which  protected  it  from  the  Alpheus 
and  Cladeus  having  fallen  down,  n/b-a  was  6  stadia  from 
Olympia  (Schol.  Vet.  ad  Pind.  Olymp.  XI.  56.  comp. 
Boeckh.),  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  opinion  of  those 
who  place  the  ancient  Pisa  on  the  site  of  the  modern  village 
Miracctty  where  Pouqueville  also  recognises  the  fountain 
Pisa,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  It  was  indeed  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  Pisatans  existed 
merely  as  ;^«piTai,  scattered  in  villages,  Xen.  Hellen.  V. 
22.  31.  "A^ivva  20  stadia  E.  of  the  hippodrome  of 
Olympia,  Lucian  de  Morte  Peregr.  35.  on  the  road  to 
HersDa.  <l>f>i0a,  30  stadia  from  the  same  place  according  to 
Strabo  and  Steph.  Byz.,  is  without  doubt  the  present  Pcdao* 
Phanarij  with  an  ancient  Acropolis.  The  ^pxov  relx^s 
Thucyd.  V.  49.  is  certainly  not  the  same  place,  but  must  lie 
nearer  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  Respecting  the  eight  towns 
of  the  territory  of  Pisa  (probably  Pisa,  whose  place  ap- 
pears to  have  been  afterwards  filled  by  another,  Salmone, 
Heraclea,  Harpinna,  Cycesium,  Dyspontium,  Margalse  and 
Ephyra),  see  Orchomenos  p.  362 :  some  of  these  belonged  to 
Elis  at  a  very  early  period.;  viz.  Dyspontium  in  Olymp.  4 
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Phlegon.  in  Steph.  Byz.,  and  the  whole  about  Olymp.  50  ; 
see  below,  Appendix  IX.  under  this  Olympiad.  Concern- 
ing the  Elean  Tltptoixis  in  general,  see  above,  p.  57.  note  ■'. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  modern  routes  from  Olympia  to 
Arcadia,  particularly  to  Heraea  (Polyb.  IV.  77.  5.  comp. 
Dio  Chrysost.  quoted  in  §.  17.).  Pausanias  proceeds  no 
further  than  Diagon,  where  it  should  be  remarked  that  he 
supposes  himself  in  this  part  of  his  Itinerary  coming  from 
Arcadia;  {Spot  $3  irpof  VI.  21.  3.  begin  an  entirely  new  sec- 
tion, and  we  ought  probably  to  read  afterwards  xara,  ra$6. 
8iaj3avrcov  Toraftov,  leaving  out  U.)  Pouqueville  and  Sibthorp 
describe  the  road  by  Lalla  to  Psophis;  Hughes  reckons  ten 
hours  from  Olympia  to  Andruggana^  which  lies  in  our  map 
between  Aliphera  and  Lycoa. 

5^.  In  Triphylia  Pausanias  only  describes  a  road  from 
Messenia  by  Samicum  to  Olympia,  nearly  the  same  as  that 
given  in  Gell.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
Mavropotamo  to  be  the  ancient  Anigrus,  since  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  two  streams  agree  precisely,  and  the  grottos 
of  the  nymphs  of  the  Anigrus  may  be  still  recognized. 
Mount  Smime  must  be  the  ancient  Minthe,  the  Palaeo- 
Castro  situated  thereon,  the  fortress  of  Sajctixov,  *Af^  must 
be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  FIuXo^  T^i^Aiaxo;, 
according  to  Strabo,  somewhat  higher  up  the  Anigrus. 
Should  a  traveller  proceed  up  the  course  of  the  Navrapo-- 
iamoy  he  would  perhaps  discover  the  entrance  of  the  two 
brooks  Acidon  and  lardanus ;  perhaps  even  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Xaa.  Pausanias  neglected  to  make 
this  expedition.  For  the  ancient  accounts  respecting  this 
district,  see  Orchomerios  p.  S72.  According  to  Strabo^  the 
temple  of  the  Samian  Neptune,  at  or  near  Samicum,  was 
distant  100  stadia  from  Lepreum.  According  to  the  tab. 
Peiitinff'  Samicum  was  fifteen  m.  p.  from  Olympia,  thirty 
from  Cyparissia.  We  know  besides  that  Airpeov  lay  to  the 
south  of  the  Anigrus,  forty  stadia  from  the  sea,  at  no  great 
disUnce  from  the  Neda  (Callim.  Hymn.  Jov.  88.) :  it  is 
without  doubt  the  Palseo-Castro  of  Pischino;  for  Gell  went 
thither  from  Minthe,  going  in  one  hour  and  forty  minutes. 
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(Dodwell  two  hours  and  thirty  min.),  along  the  coast,  and 
afterwards  two  miles  (Dodwell  one  hour)  inland.  Close  by 
is  the  village  of  Sarene^  the  name  of  which  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  fountain  Arene.  Further  to  the  east  is  Mos- 
tizza^  a  Palseo-Castro,  exactly  in  the  situation  of  Maxicrro^. 
Between  Macistus  and  Heraea  lies  "Airuov :  see  Polyb.  IV . 
77.  9,  80.18,  where  AiViov  should  be  corrected.  The  Acro- 
polis near  the  Neda,  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  StiovizzOy 
one  hour  and  thirty  min.  from  the  coast,  south-west  of  Ma- 
cistus, is  without  doubt  Uupy^  Aulon  is  pointed  out  by 
the  ruins  in  a  hollow  valley  (avAcov)  thirty-two  min.  south  of 
the  Neda :  other  ruins  a  little  more  to  the  south  may  be 
those  of  OAoupo^.  Aacricuv,  according  to  Xenoph.  Hell.  VII. 
4. 12.  sq.  Diodor.  XIV.  17.  XV.  77.  should  be  placed  to 
the  south  of  'Axpipua,  and  towards  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia. 
On  the  road  from  Samicum  to  Olympia  lay  SxiXXoD^,  and 
the  temple  of  Diana  consecrated  by  Xenophon,  twenty  sta- 
diafrom  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  (Xenoph.  Anab.  V. 
3.11 .  Diog.  Laert.  II.  53.  on  the  banks  of  the  Selinus.  Strabo 
VIII.  p.  387.  Comp.  Schneider  Epimetr.  ad  Anab.  p.  447. 
Krueger  de  Xenoph.  Vita  qucest.  crit  But  mount  Phellon 
near  Scillus  can  neither  be  Pholoe,  which  extended  only  as 
far  as  the  territory  of  IHsatis,  nor  the  'OXv/xviaxdv  oJpoc,  which 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alpheus.  Anr^eov,  Maxio-ro^', 
and  Ylupyos  have  been  marked  as  independent  towns :  it  is 
certain  that  the  first  was  so  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
according  to  the  Spartan  prindple;  and  this  being  the  case, 
the  others  cannot  be  well  supposed  to  have  been  dependent 
upon  Elis.  The  pass  near  Samicum  (now  Kleidi)  was  pro- 
bably the  key  of  Elis,  since  Lepreum  lay  M  rij^  'HAficr; 
(Thucyd.  V.  34.),  and  remained  so  till  about  Olymp.  95.3. 
when  Elis  lost  almost  the  whole  of  her  HepioixiV. 

S9.  I  shall  close  this  article  with  some  remarks  upon  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy.  Taking  the  Latin  version  and  the 
Codex  CoisUnianus  for  our  text,  we  find  the  places  on  the 
coast,  where  Ptolemy  could  follow  the  numerous  Peripli  of 
Greece,  are  marked  with  tolerable  correctness  (the  '  only 
mistake  which  surprises  us  is  the  small  extent  given  to  the 
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bay  of  Argolis)  ;  it  is  however  very  difficult  to  unravel  the 
confused  accounts  of  the  interior.  We  shall  merely  add  a 
few  remarks,  which  follow  necessarily  from  a  comparison  of 
the  whole. 

At  Schoenus  in  the  Corinthian  territory  we  should  read 
longit.  Na,  70.  latit.  A^  (Coisl.  Nat,  y.  AQ.     The  correctioD 
of  <t>AioD(  is  given  above,  §.  10.    It  is  strange  that  in  Achaia 
Ptolemy^s  Map  should  have  placed  Helice   at  a  distaooe 
from  the  sea.    But  the  geographer  cannot  have  been  so  mis- 
informed as  to  place  Olympia  several  miles  from  the  Al- 
pheus,  and  we  should  read  longit.  Mi},  yo.  (Coisl.)  latit.  M 
(Ar,  $.  Coisl.).  Query,  from  what  name  is  Kjo^vhi  in  Elis 
corrupted?  Typanea  and  Hypania  are  mentioned  as  towns 
of  Elis,  but  by  a  faulty  longitude  placed  too  near  Arcadia ; 
the  longitude  for  the  former  town  should  be  yiti,  H.  ladt. 
Ar,  y, — ^for  the  latter  Mij,  H.  latit.  Af.  though  the  latitudes 
throughout  the  work  are  universally  too  much  to  the  north. 
The  <rvya^  of  the  Alpheus  and  Pamisus  is  an  error,  such  as 
frequently  occurred  in  ancient  maps,  where  the  lines  repre- 
senting rivers  were  often  made  too  long.     The  Messenian 
'AxiapTos  should  probably  be  altered  into  SrivvxAcc^;.    But 
how  can  we  account  for  finding  Tpoi^i^v  in  this  quarter  ?  In 
the  Periplus  of  the  coast,  which  Ptolemy  possessed,  Colo- 
nides  had  been  by  an  oversight  placed  before  instead  (^ 
after  Acritas.     Messene  on  the  coast  is  an  evident  mistake. 
In  Laconia,  Btiv^wa  between  Acrice  and  Asopus  seemed  to 
be  an  interpolation,  before  an  ancient  inscription  (Boeckh 
Corp.  Inset.  No.  1336.)  offered  the  same  name  under  the 
form  of  BiaSjvowiroXi^.     The  island  of  "EwXa  should  per- 
haps be  corrected  'EXcm.     In  order  to  give  a  proper  form 
and   proportion  to  the  western  peninsula  of  Laconia  we 
should  read,  Leuctrum  At,  f,  (Gr.  text)  Mi,  Hy.  (CoisJ.j 
Promontory  of  Taenarum  A8,  yo,  {vtdgo  y)  N.  Malea  lies  Af ' 
Na,  y.  Coisl.  and  other  manuscripts.  For  Ffpijy/a  we  should 
read  Tig6v$paty  for  K^'viov,  B6p§Mv,   In  placing  the  sources  of 
the  Eurotas  in  this  mountain  (according  to  Coisl.  and  L^^* 
text),  Ptolemy  probably  mistook  a  tributary  stream  for 
that  river  5  yet  he  places  Belemina  close  to  it,  knowing  that 
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the  Eurotas  rose  in  Beleminatis.  We  give  up  altogether 
the  explanation  of  the  territory  of  Arcadia,  as  Ptolemy  had 
as  little  idea  of  this  country  as  Strabo  himself.  But  Stym- 
phalus  is  no  other  than  Cyllene.  In  the  neighbourhood  he 
places  the  source  of  the  Alpheus,  having  mistaken  the  La- 
don  for  that  river,  as  several  later  writers  have  also  done ; 
e.  g»  Meletius  and  Sibthorp.  Lilaea,  on  the  borders  of  Ar- 
golis,  should  be  Alea,  and  Lysias,  Asea :  these  are  all  the 
alterations  that  occur  at  present. 
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On  the  Map  of  northern  Greece, 

1.  X  HIS  map  has  upon  the  whole  been  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  Peloponnese.  It  has  been  founded 
on  mathematical  calculations  of  the  longitude  and  latitude, 
and  bearings  taken  by  the  compass :  the  routes  of  ancient 
and  modem  travellers  have  been  entered ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner was  obtained  a  more  certain  foundation  than  most  of 
the  modern  maps  could  afford,  as  these  must  themselves  be 
examined  by  the  same  process  before  they  can  be  followed 
with  confidence.  Of  the  maps  whose  assistance  was  then 
called  in,  no  one  was  more  used,  because  none  furnishes 
more  details,  and  appears  in  general  to  be  executed  with 
such  accuracy  as  the  ^^  Carte  physique  historique  et  routi^re 
^^  de  la  6r^,^  published  in  four  sheets  at  Paris  in  1896, 
and  prepared  with  great  care  by  Lapie,  the  ^^  geographe  du 
<^  roi,*"  from  materials  collected  by  the  French  ambassador 
at  the  Porte,  count  Guilleminot,  and  by  count  Fromelin, 
as  well  as  from  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  and  the 
astronomical  observations  of  Gauttier  and  Smith. 

The  following  remarks  are  intended  merely  to  state  the 
chief  authorities  on  which  my  map  is  grounded,  and  to  enter 
into  detail  only  in  fixing  the  boundaries  between  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  states ;  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  this  map 
being  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  outward  political  condition 
of  Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

2.  Thbssaly.  In  this  province  the  routes  of  sir  W« 
Gell  (Itinerary  of  Greece)  and  of  Dodwell  (Classical  Tour) 
have  been  used,  which  unluckily  go  only  from  Zeitun  (La^ 
mia)  along  the  coast  to  Volo  (not  far  from  lolcus) ;  by  Bt- 
lestina  (Pherse)  to  Larissa  and  Tempe,  and  return  by  Phar- 
salus  and  Thaumacus  to  Zeitun.  For  Hestiseotis,  Pouque* 
ville  is  the  chief  guide.    In  fixing  the  ancient  towns  a  proper 
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attention  has  been  paid  to  the  marks  of  ruins  on  the  Map 
of  Lapie. 

The  chief  point  which  we  have  here  to  consider  in  refer- 
ence to  the  object  stated  above,  is  the  division  of  Thessaly 
into  tetrads,  or  tetrarchies ;  of  which  my  map  probably 
contains  the  first  attempt  at  an  accurate  representation. 
This  division,  an  institution  of  the  ancient.Aleuas  the  Red- 
haired  (^AXiva  Tou  Tup^oO),  the  progenitor  of  the  family  of 
the  Aleuadse^  existed  at  the  time  represented  in  this  map 
(see  Hellanicus  and  Aristotle  ap.  Harpocrat.  in  Tnrpof^la), 
and  doubtless  came  into  operation  chiefly  on  the  occasion  of 
common  expeditions  under  one  tagos,  or  leader ;  since  in 
other  respects  the  single  republics  and  tribes  governed  them- 
selves independently.     Of  these  tetrarchies,  1.  Hestiaotis 
is  often  clearly  designated  as  the  mountainous  country  be- 
tween Pindus  and  Olympus ;  the  Peneus  was  generally  the 
southern  boundary,  Tricca  and  Pharcadon  on  the  northern 
bank  of  that  river  being  expressly  included  by  Strabo  in 
Hestisotis.     The  Peneus  however  probably  was  not,  in  its 
whole  course,  the  exact  boundary :  for  the  district  of  the 
powerful  Larissa,  which  belonged  to  Pelasgiotis,  could  hardly 
have  been  bordered  by  a  river  running  under  the  walls  of 
the  town,  not  to  mention  the  Perrhsebian  towns  which  were 
tributary  to  Larissa  (Strabo  IX.  p.44iO.).     Gjrrton  also,  a 
city  once  possessed  by  the  Perrhaebians  (ib.  p.  489)9  yet 
belonged  to  Pelasgiotis  (ib.  p.  441,  cf.  443.) ;  nevertheless 
it  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty  that  Gryrton  was  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Peneus,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  map. 
A  part  of  Hestiseotis,  not  the  whole  tetrarchy,  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Perrheebians,  who,  as  being  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  Lapithse  (ib.  p.  441.), 
were  once  established  in  the  valley  of  the  Peneus :  hence 
the  inhabitants  of  Atrax  in  Pelasgiotis  (Strabo  p.  441. 
Steph.  Byz.  in  v.)  are  by  Livy  said  to  be  "  ex  Perrhcebia 
"  riwndr  (XXXII.  15.).       In   the   historical  time   the 
Perrheebians  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  the  Titaresius,  as  far  as 
mount  Olympus  and  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia ;  Cyretiae 
(on  the  situation  of  which,  see  Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  N^. 
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1770.)  is  in  Livy  XLII.  58.  evidently  represented  as  a  Per- 
rhfebian  dty,  as  also  Malloea,  XLII.  67.  Strabo  states  that 
Limone,  Oloosson,  and  Pbalanna  were  Perrhiebian  towns. 
The  same  is  stated  of  Gronnus  in  Stepb.  Byz.  in  ▼.  and 
SchoL  Lycophr.  905.  Tbe  Pelagonian  Tripolis  (Pythium, 
Azorum,  Doliche)  is  also  reckoned  under  Perrhs&bia  by 
Livy,  XLII.  67.  These  Perrhsebians,  who  from  formerly 
extensive  possessions  bad  shrunk  into  a  small  mountain 
people  (oi  {nroXtif$ivTBS,  or  ^urra?JvT9f  «pl  rci  iairipiei  ro5 
'OKvfMTou  fiipf^f  Strabo),  were  geographically  quite  distinct 
from  the  emigrant  Perrhsebians  (jurravaarrM)  who  dwelt 'at 
the  foot  of  Pindus  towards  Athamania  and  JBtolia,  Strabo 
p.  484,  440,  44S. 

8.  Pelasgiotis  includes  the  Pelasgian  plains  which  stretch 
from   Larissa  to  Pherse,  near  mount  Pelion.     The  Laris- 
sseana    were   Pelasgiots    (Apollod.   II.  4.  4.   and  others), 
whose  territory  comprehended  the  lake  Nestonis,  (which  ap- 
pears from  Strabo  to  have  been  formerly  much  larger  than 
it  is  now^)  and  the  plains  on  the  river  Amyrus  above  lake 
BoebeiiB.     It  also  included  Atrax  and  Gyrton  (sup.),  Cran* 
non  and  Mopsium  (Simonides  ap.  Strab.  p.  441.  and  Steph. 
Byz.)  9  ^he  lake  Boebeis  and  Scotussa  (Strab.  ibid,  and  VII. 
p.  8Si90-    ^^^  Pherffi,  and  the  Phersean  harbour  Pagasae ; 
and  hence  Scylax  makes  the  country  of  the  Thessalians  ex* 
tend  thirty  stadia  in  width  between  Phthiotis  and  Magneaa 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pagasetic  bay.    Pelasgiotis  was  a  district 
inhabited  by  tlie  Thessalians  themselves,  and  belonging  im- 
mediately to  the  Thessalians ;  hence  families  of  Thessalian 
princes  occur  in  Larissa,  Crannon,  and  Pherse.     Simonides, 
agreeing  with  Scylax,  includes  rot  irspi  At^fif^ptetha,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  more  recent  city  of  Demetrias  near  lolcus, 
in  Pelasgiotis.    This  however  is  the  boundary  of  Pelasgiotis 
and  Magnesia^  which  was  not  comprised  in  |he  tetrarchies, 
peibaps  because,  at  the  time  when  this  division  was  made^ 
it  had  not  as  yet  become  subject  to  the  Thessalians.    lolcus 
^B  included  by  Scylax  and  others  in  Magnesia,  as  is  the 
later  town  of  Demetrias  by  Polybius  and  Strabo ;  Apollo- 
dorus  (Schol.  Apoll.  Rh.  III.  1090)  supposed  the  existence 
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of  a  separate  tetrarchy  called  lolcids,  distinct  from  Thessa- 
liotisy  Phthiotisy  and  Pelas^otis.  Nevertheless  Ptolemy 
makes  lolcus  a  town  of  Pelasgiotis;  and  from  Herod.  V.  94. 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Thessalians  had  it  at  their  en- 
tire disposal.  Northward  the  boundary  of  Magnesia  passes 
above  Pherse  (Strabo  p.  436.)  and  the  plains  of  Dotium, 
near  the  Boebean  lake.  The  J^l^vfMt  Spi^y  A/Suftoi  xoXa>vo}  in 
the  Dotian  plains  opposite  mount  Amyrus  (Heriod.  flv'Ho/ai^, 
fragm.  19.  ed.  Gaisford,  see  Heyne  ad  ApoUod.  p.  S76.), 
in  the  legend  in  Strabo  XIV.  p.  647.  are  represented  as 
part  of  Magnesia.  Laceria,  the  native  place  of  Coronis, 
the  mother  of  iEsculapius,  in  the  Dotian  plain,  is  called  a 
Magnesian  town  by  Hellanicus,  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.  Pliny 
H.  N.  IV.  16.  ^ves  a  much  greater  extent  to  Magnesia,  in- 
cluding in  it  the  towns  of  Orthe,  Phalanna,  Gyrton,  Cran- 
non,  Dotium,  Melitsea,  and  Phylace,  against  all  the  other 
authorities.  Homole,  or  Homolium,  must,  according  to 
Dicasarchus  (filog  'CXAa8o;),  be  considered  as  the  northern 
boundary  town  of  Magnesia ;  it  was  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  of  Tempe  and  the  Pelasgian  plains 
(Strab.  p.  443.  xaroi  tV  ^fX^"  ^^^  '^^^  Tliivuov  Ziet  t»v  Te/xiranf 
$iffx/3oXi}$,  as  should  be  written),  about  the  site  of  the  modern 
jimbelaJda. 

4.  Phihiotis  includes,  according  to  Strabo  (see  particu- 
larly p.  430.),  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly,  stretching 
lengthwise  in  a  line  parallel  to  mount  (Eta  from  the  Malian 
and  Pylaean  bays  to  Dolopia  and  mount  Pindus,  and  in 
width  as  far  as  Pharsalus  and  the  Thessalian  plains.  Its 
inhabitants  were  the  AchcBons,  who  were  hence  called 'Ap^otjo) 
^iSraty  a  double  name,  under  which  they  are  commonly 
enumerated  in  the  lists  of  the  Amphictyonic  nations.  It  is 
known  from  Herodotus  that  Halos  was  in  Achaia  (it  is  also 
called  <^  the  Phthiotan""  by  Strabo  and  Pliny),  and  Strabo 
places  the  northern  boundary  of  Phthiotis  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Pyrrha  (p.  435.),  which  agrees  completely  with  the 
statement  of  Scylax  as  to  the  width  of  the  Thessalian  terri- 
tory on  the  Pagaaetic  bay.  Further  to  the  south  Thebes 
was  Achsean-Phthiotan  (according  to  Dicsearchus,  Strabo, 
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and  others),  Laiissa  Achaean  (Dicaearch.),   Phylace  Achaean 
(Strab.),   Pteleum   and   Antron   Achaean-Phthiotan    (Liv. 
XLII.  67.) ;  and  Scylax  describes  the  whole  coast  by  die 
name  of  'A;^aio}  TcapaXm.     The  southern  coast,  adjoining  it, 
was  also,  according  to  Strabo  and  others,  Achaean ;  here 
was  the  extensive  territory  of  the  Lamians,  which  is  stated 
by  Scylax  to  reach   beyond  Echinus  (see   vol.    I.  p.  50. 
note  *).     in  the  interior  of  the  country  Strabo  is  probably 
not  quite  correct  in  placing  mount  Othrys  to  the  north  of 
Phthiotis  (p.  43S.),  since  the  Phthiotan  Achaeans  dwek  a 
considerable  distance  beyond  it,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
plain  of  Pharsalus.     Xenophon   more  correctly  calls  the 
ridge  of  Othrys,  to  the  south  of  Narthacium,  "  the  Achaean 
«  mountains  of  Phthia,''  Hell.  IV.  S.9.     Melitaea  was,  ac- 
cording  to  Thucydides,  Achaean,  and  what  is  remarkable, 
Eretria,  the  site  of  which  is  accurately  known  from  Poly- 
bius  XVIII.  3,  is  by  Thucydides  called  Phthiotan.     It  is 
•  also  remarkable  that  Herodotus  calls  the  Apidanus,  which 
from  Thucydides  and  Strabo  appears  ceruinly  to  be  the 
river  which  ran  through  Pharsalus,  the  largest  of  the  rivers 
of  Achaia  (VII.  196.) ;  a  considerable  part  of  its  course 
must  therefore  have  probably  lain  within  Achaia.     On  the 
map  the  boundaries  are  laid  down  as  they  were  about  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides ;  at  a  later  period  Hii- 
lip  put  an  end  to  the  wars  of  Halus  and  Pharsalus  by  giving 
the  land  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  by  which  measure 
Phthiotus  was  much  narrowed  in  this  quarter. 

5.  From  Phthiotis,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  Dolopians,  Malians,  and  iEm- 
anes  should,  as  it  appears,  be  distinguished.  Dclopu^ 
was,  according  to  Homer,  at  the  end  of  Phthia  (mx*^* 
4>Siijf),  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  comprehended  in 
Phthiotis ;  hence  the  Dolopians  are  never,  at  least  in  early 
times,  mentioned  among  the  vassals  of  the  Thessahans. 
But  that  Dolopia  reached  as  far  east  as  is  represented  on 
the  map  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  Ctymene,  which  was 
not  far  from  lake  Xynias,  belonged  to  Dobpia,  Apoll.  Bh- 
I.  585.  Steph.   Byz.     Nevertheless  Cymine,   which  Livy 
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XXXII.  18.  mentions  as  a  Thessalian  town  not  far  from 
mount  Othrys,  appears  to  be  the  same  place,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Dolopia  probably  receded.  It  also  agrees  with 
the  wider  extension  that,  according  to  Thucyd.  V.  51,  the 
Dolopians  dwelt  not  very  far  from  Heraclea  Trachinia. 

In  like  manner  the  MelianSy  or  Malians,  were  an  indepen- 
dent people,  whose  little  territory  is  well  known  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Thermopylae,  and  particularly  by  Herodotus^  very  ac- 
curate description  of  the  locality.  Anticy ra  was  the  northern- 
most town  of  the  Malians  (Herod.  VII.  198);  the  boundary 
passed  between  Lamia  and  Anticyra.  In  like  manner  we 
learn  that  the  Anopaea,  the  path  over  mount  (Eta,  by  which 
the  Persians  turned  the  army  of  Leonidas,  in  part  divided 
the  territory  of  the  Trachinian  Malians  from  that  of  the 
(Etaeans  (Herod.  VII.  217),  by  which  statements  alone  the 
district  of  M alis  is  nearly  determined.  Colacea  was  a  Ma- 
lian  town,  destroyed — at  what  time  does  not  appear — ^by  the 
Thessalians  (Theopompus  ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  ^4  E.).  On 
the  division  of  the  Malians  into  T^ap^ivioi,  'Ifp^;,  and  Hapi- 
A40I,  see  book  I.  c.  2«  §.  5.  In  laying  down  Thermopylae, 
the  authorities  mentioned  in  book  I.  c.  £;  §.  3.  have  been 
followed ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  remembered  that 
the  Sperchius  has,  by  its  large  deposits  of  mud,  consider- 
ably advanced  the  border-line,  and  thus  altered  the  shape 
of  the  whole  district.  The  internal  line  represents  the  an- 
cient coast,  and  at  the  same  time  the  present  course  of  the 
Sperchius,  which  now  receives  all  the  small  streams  that 
formerly  discharged  their  waters  directly  into  the  sea.  The 
authority  of  Sophocles  in  Strabo,  who  includes  Trachinia 
in  Phthiotis ;  of  Pliny,  who  makes  Phthiotis  reach  as  far 
as  the  mountains  of  Callidromus ;  and  of  Ptolemy,  who  calls 
Heraclea  a  town  in  Phthiotis,— can  hardly  prevail  against 
the  more  exact  statements  of  the  ancient  historians.  Sopho- 
cles perhaps  went  on  the  fact  that  the  empire  of  Achilles  in 
the  Homeric  Catalogue  comprehends  Trachis.  Nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  at  particular  times  the  dominion  of  the 
Thessalians  reached  as  far  as,  and  even  beyond,  Thermo- 
pylae: generally,  however,  this  district  lay  without  the  boiin- 
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dary  of  the  Thessalian  empire,  as  its  subjects  are  distinctly 
said  to  be  only  Achssans,  Perrhsebians,  and  Magnetes. 

For  the  ^nianes,  I  refer  to  book  I.  ch.  S.  §.  6.  Strabo'*s 
statement,  that  they  reached  as  far  as  Heraclea  and  Echinus, 
is  inconsistent  with  his  own  repeated  testimony  that  Phthi- 
otis  bordered  on  the  Malians  (p.  4299  433.) «  which  would 
not  then  be  the  case. 

6.  THESSALiotls  derived  its  name,  as  Buttmann  has  re- 
marked {Mythclogua  vol.  II.  p.  ^2, 276.),  from  its  having 
been  first  occupied  by  Thessalians  who  came  from  Thesprotia. 
The  Thessaliots,  according  to  Strabo  IX.  p.  480.  (where  the 
reading  of  the  Vatican  and  other  good  MSS.  should  evi- 
dently be  received)  are  those  who  inhabited  the  plains  below 
Hestiseotis ;  next  to  them  the  Pelas^ots  (ol  If  f^)  occupied 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Magnesian  territory  on  the  coast. 
Strabo  in  this  passage,  in  describing  the  districts,  observes 
the  same  order  as  before  in  enumerating  them ;  a  remark 
without  which  the  passage  cannot  be  understood.  The  rivers 
Apidanus,  Enipeus,  and  others,  are  in  Strabo  p.  438.  called 
the  rivers  of  Thessaliotis.  Phyllus  and  Ichnse  were  in  this 
tetrarchy,  of  which  places  Phyllus  is  plainly  connected  ivith 
the  Phyllean  mount,  which  Apollonius  I.  37.  places  near 
Piresiae  and  at  the  confluence  of  the  Enipeus  and  Apidanus. 
Hence  also  Pharsalus  must  be  placed  in  Thessaliotis.  For 
although  Livy  XXXIII.  34.  appears  to  include  Pharsalus  in 
Phthiotis,  this  appearance  should  not  be  trusted :  for  Phar- 
salus is  often  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  families  of  Thessalian 
princes,  particularly  of  the  Scopadae,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  the  case,  if  it  had  been  a  Phthiotan  or  Achaean 
town :  in  Scylax  also  Pharsalus  is  not  Achaean,  but  Thes- 
salian.  If  we  adopt  the  statement  of  Strabo  p.  435.  that 
Itonus,  which  was  ntuated  above  the  Phthiotan  Thebes,  to- 
gether with  the  temple  of  the  Itonian  Minerva,  and  the 
brook  Cuarius,  belonged  to  Thessaliotis,  we  should  have  a 
very  intricate  and  broken  boundary  line  for  Phthiotis :  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  difiiculty  arises  from  a  confusion 
of  this  with  another  temple  of  the  Itonian  Minerva,  of 
which  I  will  speak  presently,  after  first  examining  a  quea* 
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txm,  which,  though  belonging  to  fabulous,  is  also  of  great 
importance  to  historical  geography. 

7.  It  regards  the  meaning  of  the  ancient  names  .JEoUs 
and  Ame  in  Thessaly.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
district  of  Molis.  whence  the  iGohan  Bceotians  came  to 
BoBotia  (Diod.  IV.  67.),  and  in  which  Ame  was  the  chief 
town  (Thuc.  1. 12.},  was  situated  on  the  Pagasetic  bay,  and 
comprehended  the  country  below  Itonus.  Such  was  the 
supposition  adopted  by  Clavier,  Raoul-Rochette,  and  also 
by  the  author,  both  in  former  writings,  and  in  the  present 
work,  book  III.  ch.  4.  §.  6.  Nor  is  this  hypothesis  with- 
out foundation.  For  Pliny  calls  Ame  a  Phthiotan  city,  as 
also  the  Scholiast  to  Uiad  XVI.  238.  and  the  Scholia  to 
the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  v.  188.  mention  the  expulsion 
of  the  Boeotians  from  the  country  about  the  Pagasetic  gulf. 
Yet  it  must  always  have  been  admitted  that  this  supposition 
is  attended  with  difficulties.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
Homeric  catalogue  this  district  is  Achaean ;  it  is  here  that 
the  poet  places^  the  kingdom  of  Protesilaus,  which  includes 
Phylace,  Pyrasus,  Itonus,  Antron,  and  Pteleum ;  and  Pro- 
tealaus  is  in  mythology  a  Phthiotan  prince,  as  being  the  de- 
scendant of  Deisas:  in  Iliad  XIII.  698.  the  subjects  of 
Protesilaus  are  also  called  Phthians.  It  agrees  with  these 
accounts,  that  in  historic  times  the  whole  of  this  district 
from  Halus  to  Antron  was  Achaean.  Again,  Herodotus 
VII.  176.  says  that  the  Thessalians  came  from  Thesprotia 
to  inhabit  iEolis,  which  they  then  possessed ;  in  like  man- 
ner Diodorus  IV.  67.  says  that  BcBotus,  the  son  of  Neptune 
and  Ame,  and  father  of  Itonus,  had  dwelt  in  iEolis,  then 
called  Tliessaly ;  with  which  it  agrees  remarkably,  that  the 
mass  of  the  Th^ssalian  bondslaves,  the  Penestae,  was 
formed  of  iGolian  Bceotians;  see  particularly  Archemachus 
ap.  Athen.  VI.  p.  264.  B.  The  battle  between  the  Thes- 
salians and  the  Boeotians  of  Ame  is  likewise  always  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  event  by  which  the  Thessalians  founded 
their  great  empire:  see  Charax  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  ^piov; 
Photius  Lex.  in  ntywrrai  (p.  409. 18.),  with  the  emendation 
in  vol.  II.  p.  65.  note^;  and  Polyaenus  Strat.  VIII.  44. 
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All  these  acx^unts,  if  understood  strictly,  are  quite  inex- 
plicable, if  Ame  and  iEolis  were  on  the  Pagasetic   bay, 
which  was  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Phthiotan 
Achseans;  and  even  admitting  that  a  narrow  strip  of  Thee- 
saliotis  advanced  so  near  the  sea,  yet  it  could  not  be  cod- 
sidered  as  the  chief  country  which  the  Thessalians  had  so 
anxiously  desired  to  obtain.     If  then  we  are  almost  com- 
pelled to  suppose  that  the  ancient  JEolis  and  Arne  were 
the  same  as  ThessaliotU  in  later  times ;  the  following  new 
discovery  affords  a  decisive  confirmation  for  that  conjec- 
ture.    This  discovery  is  the  exact  determination  of  the  site 
of  Cierium  (Kie^iov),  which  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  in^A^i^, 
was  identical  with  the  ancient  Ame,     Leake  (Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  vol.  I.  p.  154)  has  from 
inscriptions  and  coins  found  on  the  spot  incontestably  proved 
that  Cierium  was  on  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  A£a- 
taranga^  in  the  middle  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Peneus,  be- 
tween the  Enipeus  or  Apidanus  and  a  tributary  of  that 
river :  and  thus  it  is  nearly  laid  down  in  my  map.      The 
district  of  this  Cierium  bordered  on  that  of  Metropolis,  a 
city  formed  in  later  times  by  the  incorporation  of  several 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peneus ;  an  inscription 
published  by  Leake  speaks  of  border-feuds  between  this 
Metropolis  and  Cierium.    But  as  Metropolis  is  elsewhere 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  connection  with  Pieriutn  (Liiv. 
XXXII.  15.  XXXVI.  14.),  Leake  conjectures  that  Cie- 
rium  should  be  written  in  these  passages ;  which  suggestion 
however  is  overthrown  by  the  occurrence  of  Pieria  or  Pie- 
rium  as  a  Thessalian  town  in  other  places,  (Thuc.  V.  13. 
MiiBXi  N.  A.  III.  37.),  which  moreover  was  the  birthplace 
of  Thessalian  Strategi  after  Quinctius  Flamininus  (Amynias 
Pieriua  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius).      It  is 
therefore  probable  that  there  was  a  double  form,  Iliepioy  and 
Ktipiovf  n  and  K  being,  as  is  well  known,  often  commutable 
in  the  Greek  dialects.    Now  that  this  Cierium  was  really  the 
ancient    seat  of  the  Boeotians  and  their  worship,  is  can- 
firmed,  as  Leake,  has  aptly  remarked,  even  by  the  devices  of 
the  coins,  as  also  an  inscription,  which  mentions  ^eptitne 
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Cuerius  (Kouepio;),  a  name  evidently  connected  with  that 
of  the  river  Cuarius,  which  runs  by  the  temple  of  the  Ito- 
nian  Minerva,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  Boeotian  league, 
and  which  in  the  later  settlements  of  the  Bceotians  in  Bceo- 
tia  assumed  the  forms  of  Curalius  and  Coralius.  Nep- 
tune and  Minerva,  being  frequently  worshipped  together, 
were  also  tutelar  deities  of  the  Bceotian  confederacy.  Now 
this  justifies  the  statement  of  Strabo,  who,  in  a  passage 
which  has  always  created  much  difficulty  (IX.  p.  438.) 
mentions  the  river  Curalius  together  with  the  temple  of 
the  Itonian  Minerva  in  the  district  of  Pharcadon,  near 
Hestifieotis;  the  only  inaccuracy  appears  to  be  that  he 
makes  it  flow  immediaiely  into  the  Peneus.  Strabo  how- 
ever, in  stating  that  Thessaliotis  reached  as  far  as  I  ton  us 
above  Halus  in  Phthiotis,  appears  to  have  been  misled 
by  a  confusion  of  this  region  with  that  of  Cierium,  as  was. 
indicated  above.  It  should  likewise  be  remarked  that  Pau- 
sanias  1. 18,  S.  also  appears  to  speak  of  the  Itonian  Mi- 
nerva near  Cierium ;  he  places  it  between  Pherse  and  La- 
rissa,  which  indeed  is  not  quite  accurate,  but  yet  nearly  ex^ 
presses  the  atuation  of  Cierium. 

8.  If  then  this  is.  satisfactorily  made  out,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Thessaliotis  of  later  times  was  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
as  is  laid  down  in  the  map,  the  ancient  JEoHSf  the  country 
of  the  ^olian  Boeotians,  who  afterwards,  under  the  name  of 
Penestfle,  became  the  slaves  of  the  Thessalians.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  these  ^olian -Boeotians 
dwelt  as  far  as  the  Pagasetic  bay,  so  that  there  were  also 
on  its  shores  an  Ame,  and  a  temple  of  the  Itonian  Minerva, 
and  a  river  Curalius,  as  Strabo  p.  435.  says;  and  it  agrees 
with  these  facts,  that  according  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  there 
was  in  this  district  a  Coronea,  having  the  same  name  as  the 
town  in  Boeotia,  near  which  was  the  temple  of  the  Itonian 
Minerva.  In  these  settlements  the  Boeotians  were  straitened, 
and  at  length  dislodged,  not  by  the  Thessalians,  but  by  the 
Phthiotan  Achseans,  or  probably  even  before  the  arrival  of 
that  people.  The  towns  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium as  being  in  the  district  of  the  Thessalian  Ame, 
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Pbemie,  and  Onthjrrium,  I  have  placed  near  Cierium : 
Celsethrae  and  Philenorium  belong,  aooording  to  the  same 
writer,  to  the  region  of  the  Boeotian  Ame. 

9*  Epibus.   For  the  countries  which  were  in  later  times 
comprised  under  this  name  Pouqueville  is  the  chief  author- 
ity, whose  statements  however  are  generally  very  inaccurate; 
the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  have  been  collected  with 
great  care  by  Palmerius.    There  are  few  definite  statements 
of  the  position  of  particular  towns;  the  number  of  ruins  is 
much  greater :  and  hence  there  is  in  the  map  a  large  num- 
ber of  nameless  places,  which  have  been  laid  down  from  the 
ruins  of  towns  in  Pouqueville  and  Lapie.     The  very  consi- 
derable town  above  Nioopolis,  the  ruins  of  which  are  de^ 
scribed  by  Hughes  (called  Rhiniassa,  vol.  II.  p.  388.),  I 
have  named  Cassope,  as  a  city  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in 
this  district  as  well  as  in  northern  Epirus.     The  boundaries 
of  the  different  tribes  cannot  be  precisely  determined.     Do- 
dona,  whose  exact  position,  notwithstanding  many  attempts, 
is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  is  probably  not  far  from  that  laid 
down  in  the  map  (four  days  journey  from  Buthrotum,  two 
from  Ambracia  according  to  Dionys.  Hal.  I.  5),  in  the 
time  of  Pindar,  the  tragedians,  and  Herodotus,  was  Tftef- 
proHan ;  in  later  times,  by  the  extenrion  of  the  Moiosaan 
dominion,  it  became  a  Molossian  city.     The  extension  of 
Mciosaia  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  bay  is  given  after  Scylax  ; 
whether  this  was  the  case  so  early  as  Olymp.  87.  is  indeed 
uncertain;  Herodotus  calls  the  Thesprotians  ndghbours 
of  Ambracia  (VIII.  47.)*  ^^^  Atkamanea  occupy  too  much 
space  for  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  since  they 
do  not  appear  as  a  powerful  tribe  till  the  Macedonian  age : 
their  territory  could  only  be  laid  down  after  the  accounts 
of  Polybius  and  Livy.  The  district  of  Ephyra  is  laid  down 
from  a  careful  comparison  of  its  actual  state  with  the  very 
accurate  description  of  Thucydides.     The  same  writer,  to- 
gether with  Polybius,  serves  to  determine  the  region  of 
Ambracia  (now  Arid) ;  and  likewise  furnishes  the  best  ac- 
count of  the  district  of  the  Amphilochians  and  Amphilochian 
Argos  (now  FiUki).    The  description  of  the  march  of  £u- 
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rylochus  is  of  great  importance^  (Thuc.  III.  106.  sq.),  whence 
it  is  evident  that  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Agrceans 
(who  according  to  Polybius  and  Strabo  were  ^tolians,  but 
according  to  Thucydides  had  a  separate  king)  lay  between 
Limnaea  in  Acarnania  and  the  district  of  Argos,  and  divided 
these  two  countries,  so  that  the  iEtolian  race  here  reached 
to  the  Ambracian  gulf.  In  this  strip  of  land  was  mount 
Thyamus :  and  hence  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  Thucyd.  III. 
106.  i  soTiv  'Aypaixoy  should  be  read  for  the  unmeaning 
word  aypoiKOv, 

10.  For  ^TOLiA  and  Acarnania  Pouqueville,  among 
the  modems,  is  likewise  the  chief  authority ;  together  with 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  some  marches  in  Thucydides  and 
Polybius.     The  merit  of  having  first  collected  and  com- 
pared these  accounts  belongs   to  Kruse,  to  whose  work 
{HeUcbSj  vol.  III.)  I  refer  with  the  greater  willingness,  as 
there  are  only  a  few  points  in  which  I  differ  considerably 
from  him.    The  tribes  of  iGtolia  are  chiefly  laid  down  after 
Thucydides.    The  Beo/ti^^  and  KaAAiij^,  who,  according  to 
Thucydides,  were  the  furthest  of  the  Ophioneans  in  the 
direction  of  the  Malian  Gulf  {fcql^  rh  MaXiflexov  xoXtov),  are 
laid  down  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  former,  after  Strabo 
(IX.  p.  451.)  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Euenus ;  the  lat- 
ter, after  Pausanias  (X.  22.),  who  mentions  them^on  the 
road  from  the  valley  of  the  Spercheus  to  iEtolia,  after  Tra- 
chinia.    Their  town,  CaUmm  (mentioned  in  Pausanias),  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  CaUipolis  (Polyb.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in 
Kopct^y  Liv.  XXX.  31.),  which  was  divided  by  mount 
Corax  from  Lower  iEtolia,  and  lay  on  the  road  from  Pyra 
(the  summit  of  (Eta,  where  Hercules  was  supposed  to  have 
burnt  himself)  to  Naupactus.    CaUiiB,  in  the  iEtolian  Tri- 
polis,  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  appears  likewise  to  be  the 
same  place :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Cai- 
UdromuSy  which  was  given  to  the  southern  slope  of  (Eta, 
not    only   near   Thermopylae,   but    according  to   Strabo, 
also   further    westward,   was    connected   with    it.     These 
districts  are   remarkable   for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
to   which    the   names   of  places  also   bear   witness ;    as 
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the  view  of  the  magnificent  plain  of  Thessaly  from  the 

Phthiotan  mountains,  caused,  according  to  Livy,  the  name 

of  Thaumacus  (from  daufji^a).     In  the  lower  regions,  Mo- 

lis  and  Curetis  (the  first  of  which  occurs  in  Thucydides) 

have  been  fixed,  not  only  by  the  accounts  of  Strabo,  but  of 

ApoUodorus  and  other  mythological  writers ;  from  whom  it 

appears  that  Calydcij  was  originally  the  central  town  of 

i£olis,  and  the  genuine  iEtolians ;  whereas  ancient  Pleuron 

belonged  to  the  race  of  Curetes,  who  were  driven  out  by 

the  iEolians,  after  wli'ch  time  Pleuron  was  part  of  iEolis. 

The  boundaries  of  ^.^tolia  and  Acamania  are  laid  down 

after  Tliucydides  :  in  later  times  iEtolia  was  enlarged,  and, 

according  to  Polybius,  included  both  the  district  of  Stratos 

and  CEniadse.   I  have  not  ventured  to  lay  down  the  positioD 

of  (Eniadae  with  certainty.    Although  Cyriacus  places  tlie 

ancient  walls  of  the  city  near  Trigardon,  and  Trigardon 

lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 

yet   the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 

Araxus,  and  its  being  opposite  the  territory  of  Dyme  (both 

of  which  are  stated  by  Polybius),  point  to  a  more  eastern 

position  for  (Eniadae.    It  is  mentioned  together    '\h  Nesus, 

or  Nasos  (Polyb.  IX.  39.  2.  Livy  XXVI.  25),  which  was 

probably  the  name  of  the  island  formed  by  the  different 

mouths  of  the  Achelous.    As  the  whole  district  has  been 

altered^  and  the  Echinades  have  become  mainland  instead 

of  islands,  still  more  than  they  were  in  antiquity  (to  which 

attention  has  been  paid  in  the  map),  it  is  difficult,  without 

an  accurate  examination  of  the  locality,  to  decide  on  these 

points.    Moreover,  the  lakes  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Melite, 

Cynia,  and  Uria,  which  are  placed  along  the  city  between 

the  Achelous  and  Evenus,  must  have  had  a  diflTerent  form 

in  ancient  times  from  that  which  they  now  possess :  although 

they  may  in  general  be  recognised  in  the  lagoons  of  Mt^^ 

lunghi.    These  are  altogether  distinct  from  the  lakes  in  the 

interior,  Trichonis  and  Lysimachia,  which  last,  accordu»g 

to  Strabo's  common  text  (X.  p.  460.),  was  anciently  calkd 

Hydra.    But  if  we  compare  with  this  the  locus  Hyrie  m 

iEtolia  of  Ovid  Met.  VII.  871,  and  the  story  of  Thyrie, 
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throwing  herself  into  lake  Coaope,  in  Antonin.  Liberal*  12, 
it  is  plain  th^t  both  writers  speak  of  lake  Lysimachia  neaf 
Conope,  and  that  its  proper  name  was  Hyrioy  which  coiil4 
be  easily  tur|[^ed  into  Hydra  and  Thyria. 

In  Acamania  and  ^tolia  the  Corinihian  colonies  fure 
marked  with  the  same  colour  as  the  Doric  race  in  the  map 
of  the  Peloppnnese.  Chalcis,  at  tl^e  foot  of  mount  Chalcif^ 
in  MuMay  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  Thu- 
cyd.  1. 108.  II.  8S.  Chalcis  and  7«J[olycrium  were  indeed, 
in  the  87th  Olympiad,  subject  to  Athens ;  it  seemed  how-r 
ever  convenient,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  book  I.  ch.  6. 
§.8,  to  give  a  connected  view  of  all  these  Corinthian  co- 
lonies. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  western  islofuls  I  refer  to 
JB^ruse^s  MeUaSy  vol.  III.  remarking  only  that  the  places  i^ 
Ithaca  are  laid  down  according  to  the  accounts  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  is  likewise  the  case  in  Sir  W.  GeU'^s  work  on 
Ithaca,  who  is  followed  by  the  German  geographer  on  this 
subject.  See  some  excellent  remarks,  of  Volker,  Ueber 
Homerische  Geographies  p.  68—74. 

For  i  ifil  refer  to  book  I.  ch.  1,  2.  I  will  only  add, 
that  C^rpheBa^  which  the  scholiast  of  Pindar  Pytb.  1. 1^1. 
includes  in  ancient  Doris,  and  which  in  the  passage  referred 
to  (vol.  I.  p.  46.  note  &.)  is  identified  with  Scarpkec^  in  Lor 
cris,  may  perhaps  mean  Tarphfy  which  lay  nearer  the  Dorir 
Tetrapolis  between  (Eta.  and  Parnassus.  This  Tarphe  is 
mentioned  in  Iliad  II.  538.  as  a  Locrian  town;  accordr 
ing  to  Strabo  IX.  p.  4S6.  it  was  afterwards  called  Pharyg^p, 
which  Plutarch  Phocion.  88.  includes  in  Phods,  and  menr 
tionfi  near  it  a  hill  named  Acrurion. 

IS.  Of  PhociSf  Locris,  and  Bceotia^  the  author  had  forr 
merly  sketched  a  small  map  for  his  work  on  Orchomenus 
and  the  Minyans,  and  collected  in  an  Appendix  the  moat 
important  passages  of  ancient  writers.  Of  Bceotia  he  has 
constructed  a  map,  on  a  larger  scale,  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
now  publishing  at  Halle.  He  had  not,  however,  at  thtt 
time,  the  assistance  of  several  English  travels,  particularly 
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Sir  W.  GelPs  excellent  Itinerary  of  Greece ;  which  has  been 
followed  for  these  districts  in  the  annexed  map.  The  regm 
of  Delphi  has  been  drawn  aftek*  a  full  arid  minute  investi- 
gation ;  a  detached  plan  of  the  city,  and  the  sacred  territory, 
will  appear  in  the  new  edition  of  Pindar  by  Dissen.  He 
boundaries  of  the  sacred  territory  have  been  fixed  partly 
from  the  important  inscriptions,  in  Boeckh  N<>.1711,  partly 
from  some  passages  in  ancient  writers,  particularly  Strabo 
IX.  p.  4^.  D.  The  boundary  of  the  Phoceans  and  Lo- 
crians  on  the  Eliboean  sea  was  very  different  at  diflbrent 
times :  in  the  map  Daphnus  is  included  in  Phocis,  to  which 
according  to  Strabo,  it  originally  belonged  :  this  too  was 
probably  the  country  about  which,  according  to  Xenoph. 
Hell.  III.  5.  3.  the  Phoceans  and  Locrians  contended.  I 
have  not,  however,  extended  this  district  as  moch  as  in 
Scylax,  whose  accounts  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Phocean 
power,  before  the  depression  of  that  nation  by.PhiBf 
"Alope  too,  which  according  to  Steph.  Byz.  was  Phocean, 
is  placed  in  Locris,  after  Thucyd.  II.  26. 

Bceotia  is  divided  into  the  confederate  states,  which  ^^ 
independent  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  thoT 
number  at  that  time  was  probably  10.  (Thucyd.  IL  9l') 
The  boundaries  are  laid  down  as  in  the  former  toBf  <* 
Boeotia,  and  are  founded  on  detailed  inquiries.    As  to  the 
members  of  the  league  at  that  time,  the  author  is  agreed 
with  Boeckh  Corp.  Inscript.  vol.  I.  p.  726.  sqq. ;  nor,  with 
the  exception  of  Chalia  and  Anthedon,  can  there  be  ao/ 
doubt  with  respect  to  them.    With  regard  to  the  boundary 
towards  Attica,  not  only  Eleutherae,  which  had  becoffle  a 
town  of  Attica  in  very  early  times,  and  Oropus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  several  credible  witnesses,  belonged  to  Attica  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  also  Platsea,  as  having  quitted 
the  Boeotian  league,  and  being  closely  allied  with  Athene 
are  included  within  the  limits  of  Attica.    Lower-Laiymna 

• 

has  been  included  in  Boeotia,  Upper-Larymna  in  Locns 
(Strabo  IX.  p.  406.  Orckomenos,  p.  485.) ;  although  it  ^ 
possible  that  it  was  not  till  Thebes  attained  the  height  ct 
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her  power  that  the  Boeotian  territory  was  extended  to  this 
district. 

13.  Of  AMca  it  is  better  to  say  little  than  nothing :  I  will 
only  state  that  my  map  is  founded  on  that  in  Stuart'^s  An- 
tiquities of  Athens,  the  map  of  Lapie,  the  map  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Eleusis  in  the  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,  and 
Leakeys  plan  of  the  country  round  Athens.  The  excellent 
dissertation,  by  the  same  writer,  on  the  Demi  of  Attica,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  I. 
part  S.  p.  114.  did  not  come  into  the  hands  of  the  author 
until  after  the  completion  of  his  map,  but  he  has  been  glad 
to  find  that  there  is  a  general  agreement  in  the  results; 
nevertheless,  as  to  the  positions  of  Sphettus,  Gargettus, 
Cropia,  Panactum,  CEnoe,  and  Pythium,  he  retains  his  opi- 
nion, though  disagreeing  with  that  of  col.  Leake :  whereas 
Marathon  should,  according  to  Leakeys  inquiries,  be  placed 
rather  more  to  the  south  than  its  place  on  my  map^.  The 
twelve  ancient  Ionian  cities  (Corp.  Inscript  p.  1^.)  are 
distinguished  from  the  other  Demi  by  larger  letters ;  Eubcea 
(of  whose  geography  little  is  known),  as  being  subject  to 
Attica,  and  the  smaller  Ukmdsy  as  belonging  to  the  Athe- 
nian alliance,  are  marked  with  the  same  colour  as  the  sove- 
reign state. 

^  See  the  Gottingen  Review,  1830,  p.  382. 
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On  the  Doric  Dialect. 

1.  JL  HE  ancient  gnunmarians  divided  the  Greek  language 
into  four  distinct  branches — the  Doric,  Ionic,  Attic,  and 
iEolic;  the  latter  including  all  dialects  not  comprised  under 
the  other  three  heads,  because  only  one  branch  of  it,  the 
Lesbian,  was  the  written  language  of  one  species  of  poetry : 
and  yet  this  latter  division  must  unquestionably  have  con- 
tiuned  different  species  less  connected  with  each  other  than 
with  some  branches  of  the  other  three  dialects.  It  is,  how- 
ever, pretty  well  agreed  that  the  several  ^Golic  dialects  to- 
gether contidned  more  remains  of  the  primitive  Grecian  or 
(if  we  will  so  call  it)  Pelasgic  language,  than  either  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  or  Attic;  and  that  at  the  same  time  many 
forms  of  the  latter  were  preserved  with  great  fidelity  in  the 
Latin  tongue ;  partly  because  the  life  of  the  Italian  hus- 
bandmen bore  a  nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  than  that  of  the  later  Greeks  themselves,  and  be- 
cause neither  their  literature,  nor  any  fastidious  sense  of 
euphony  and  rhythm,  induced  them  to  soften  and  refine 
their  language.  But  of  the  more  polished  dialects,  that  of 
Homer,  though  differing  in  many  points,  yet  in  others 
doubtless  closely  resembled  the  original  language,  which 
must  once  have  been  spoken  from  Thessaly  to  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  and  was  variously  metamorphosed  in  the  Doric,  Ionic, 
and  Attic  dialects.  Thus,  for  example,  the  genitive  case  of 
the  second  declension,  in  the  ancient  form,  was  OIO,  which 
was  preserved  in  the  Thessalian  dialects  perhaps  also  in 
the  Boeotian^,  and  in  Latin  I  or  £1  is  also  perceivable; 

^  Eustath.  ad  U.  a .  p.  96.  ^  mMipoto    occurs    in    the 

Rom.  Etymol.  M.  and  Gud.  in  fragments  of  Corinna  the  Bob- 

many  phu^es.     Phavorin.  Eel.  otian  poetess,  p.  5 1 .  Wolf, 
p.  296,  305.  Dindorf. 
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whilst  in  the  Doric  Q,  and  the  Attic  OT  this  vowel  was  en- 
tirely  lost.  The  nominative  of  masculines  of  the  first  de- 
clension in  A  belongs  to  the  Latin,  Homeric,  Drjopian, 
Thessalian,  Boeotian,  Macedonian,  and  Elean  dialects.  In 
the  Doric  it  was  probably  of  rare  occurrence,  and  more  ac* 
cidental<^.  The  ^olic  dialect,  which  was  spoken  in  Bceotia, 
likewise  contains  remarkable  traces  of  an  ancient  Pehugic 
language^  and  has  striking  coincidences  with  the  Latin: 
thus  in  the  ancient  Boeotian  inscriptions  the  dative  of  the 
first  declension  ends  in  AE.  Gradually,  however,  it  de- 
parted from  this  language,  as  the  diphthongs  AI  and  OI, 
which  anciendy  were  written  AE  and  OE,  were  changed 
into  H  and  T:  and  thus  almost  ail  the  vowels  and  diphthongs 
received  a  new  form.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be 
cautious  of  supposing  the  Latin  to  be  the  ancient  form,  in 
cases  where  a  transmutation  of  vowels  has  already  taken 
place.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  example  to  this  effect. 
Oni2,  from  whence  ^^  the  eye,^  hwa  in  the  iEolic  dialect^^, 
Spios  in  the  Elean  %  SxriKof  in  the  Spartan.  In  other  dia« 
lects  SxKos,  hence  oKraWnf  in  the  Boeotian,  in  the  Latin  ocu^ 
lusy  where  U  and  K  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
in  the  words  wtrv^e^  (JEolic)  qtuxiuor,  ^reprro;,  quinius,  woly 
quo,  9i$ij  aUcubi.  Moreover  the  Latin  has  a  very  large 
number  of  words  derived  from  the  Campanian  and  Doric 
Greeks,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  primitive 
Greek  dialect.  • 

S.  These  remarks  are  merely  premised  in  order  to  point 
out  the  authorities  upon  which  all  investigations  into  the 
form  of  the  most  ancient  language  of  the  Greeks  should  be 
founded.  We  have  already  intimated  our  dissent  from 
those  who,  in  opposition  to  Pausanias^,  suppose  the  Doric 
to  have  been  the  native  dialect  of  the  Peloponnese,  not  only 
disallowing  the  claim  of  the  Dorians  to  its  introduction,  but 
even  denying  that  they  were  the  first  to  adopt  it.     This 

<=  Maittaire  p.  173.  ed.  Sturz.        *  Hesychius  in  vty^iBoi. 
*>  Gregor.  Corinth,   p.  580.         '  II.  37.  3. 
Schefer. 
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supposition  would  leave  us  without  any  means  of  explaining^ 
how  the  dialect  of  the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnese  agreed 
in  so  many  peculiar  idioms  with  that  of  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen in  Crete,  the  close  and  general  connexion  betweea 
the  two  being  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Doric  invasion 
of  the  Peloponnese.  The  ancient  Peloponnesian  dialect  was 
certainly  that  language  which  may  be  recognized  in  the 
Latin  and  in  Homer,  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  which 
occur  indeed,  but  many  of  the  most  essential  are  not  found, 
in  the  Doric  dialect.  This  latter  dialect  was,  however,  very 
widely  difiiised  over  that  peninsula  by  the  preponderance 
of  the  Dorians,  being  not  merely  adopted  by  the  Helots 
(who  even  at  Naupactus  spoke  Doric),  the  OmeatseS^  the 
Laconian  Perioeci,  and  the  Attic  inhabitants  of  Colonides^ ; 
but  even  by  the  independent  Arcadians,  who,  according  to 
Strabo,  used  indeed  the  iEolic  dialect,  but  were  generally 
supposed  to  adopt  the  Doric  (Bfiop/^tiv),  as  also  did  Philopce- 
men^  Unfortunately  we  have  little  information  respecting 
the  dialect  of  the  Arcadians,  our  chief  guide  being  the 
names  of  their  towns,  in  which  several  Dorisms  occur ;  as, 
for  instance,  Kafuou  (from  Kij^u;),  Noo-oi,  'Avf/Moo-a  (avt- 
fjLowcra),  and  some  anomalous  forms,  such  as  Aa$o- 
xia  for  AaoSixca,  QiXmuiru  for  TiX^oDo-o-a,  Dor.  TiXfaxrva, 
KgaptooTtiy  a  tribe  of  Tegca,  for  KXapiwris^.  The  Eleans, 
on  the  other  hand,  spoke  nearly  pure  Doric;  which  is 
shewn  indeed  by  their  use  of  the'  digamma^,  by  their 
broad  accent,  and  the  12  in  the  genitive  case ;  but  chiefly 
by  the  frequent  use  of  P,  which,  besides  the  TOf P,  TIP  in 
the  well-known  treaty  of  the  Eleans"^,  is  also  proved  by 
the  Elean  forms  S/xap  (for  8ixa^  or  $ixa^^s),  o3rop,  Jwmp  and 
similar  forms,  whence  the  Eleans  were  called  fiofficipi^ami ». 

8  Herod.  VIII.  73.  FAPrON,  FETA2,  pa»v  for  f^W, 

^  Pausan.  IV.  34,  5.    The  Appendix  VI.  §.  26. 

E2eutherolacone8  likewise  use  ""   Boeckh.   Corp.   Inscript. 

many  Dorisms  in  their  decrees.  N^  1 1. 

^  Strabo  VIII.  p.  333.   Plu-  "  Hesych.  in  dUap  and  ffap- 

tarch  Philopoemen.  2.  fiapSffHams,  Phavorinus  p.  429. 

^  Corp.  Inscript.  N^  15 13.  21. 

^   FAAIS,      FETEA,      FEnOS, 
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Moreover,  the  ApoUo  Gipfiio^  of  the  Eleans  was  the  same  as 
Apollo  Qia-fjkiog  in  Attic  Greek  ".  Eretria  was  founded  by 
Eleans  in  conjunction  with  other  Greeks,  whence  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  P  in  that  town  P ;  and  from  this  city  the 
neighbouring  Chalcideans  also  adopted  it<i ;  whilst  among 
the  Carystians  another  peculiarity  of  the  Spartan  Elean 
dialect  prevailed,  in  the  change  of  0  into  2  '•  The  Ere- 
trians,  however,  received  from  the  Eleans  another  peculi- 
arity of  the  pure  Doric,  viz.  the  use  of  the  aspirate  in  the 
place  of  2 ;  and  imparted  it  to  the  Oropians,  their  neigh- 
bours, and  sometimes  their  subjects,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
strait'.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  dialect  of  the  Eleans 
was  very  similar,  nay,  almost  akin,  to  the  Spartan.  Now  it 
is  very  improbable  that  this  strict  observance  of  the  Doric 
dialect  should  have  been  learnt  by  mere  intercourse,  since 
on  no  side  were  they  in  immediate  contact  with  Dorians. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  iEtolians,  who  conquered 
Elis,  used,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  Dorians,  the  same  dia- 
lect :  that  they  spoke  Doric  in  later  times,  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  ancient  authors  and  monuments  extant^ ;  and 
the  same  was  also  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  Epirus  Proper^.  It  seems  therefore  that  this  dia- 
lect was  formed  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  districts 
of  Greece,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Pindus, 
from  whence  the  Dorians  brought  it  in  their  migration  to 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  were 
in  consequence  commonly  regarded  as  the  race  with  whom 
it  first  originated. 

3.  To  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision  how  much 
climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  contributed  to  the  forma^ 
tion  of  this  dialect,  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difliculty; 

°  Vol.  I.  p.  280.  note  ^  ■  Etymol.  M.  p.  391.  13. 

P  Flat.  Cratyl.  p.  434.  Strab.         ^  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 

X.  p.  448.  Hesychius  in  'Epc-  in  *I»v(a  reckons  the  ifitolians 

rpumy  p&,  Diogenian.  IV.  57.  generally  as  Dorians.  Chishull 

Apostol.  .IX.  6.  Ant.  As.  p.  104. 

^  Suidas  in  xaXicid((civ.  "    Grammaticas   Meerman- 

'  Koen  ad  Gregor.  Cor.  p.  nianus    ap.    Gregor.    Corinth. 

300.  p.  642. 
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although  the  comparison  of  the  corresponding  dialects  of 
different  languages  with  the  various  localities  in  which  eadi 
was  formed  may  lead  to  several  interesting  observatiims. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  mountain  life  is  fitvourable  to 
the  formation  df  the  pure,  broad,  and  long  vowels,  such  as 
A  and  12 ;  as  also  that  a  residence  in  the  lowlands  and  on 
the  coast  produces  rather  modifications  of  the  long  vowels^ 
and  shoft  syllables,  tt  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  influence  of  these  causes  upon  language  was  in  full 
operation  at  one  period  only,  when  the  organs  generally 
evinced  greater  pliancy  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  vari- 
ous peculiarities  of  situation.  In  later  times,  Doric  was 
spoken  in  maritime  towns,  as  low  German  is  now  in  moun* 
tains  and  highlands.  We  must  likewise  remember,  that  not 
only  the  country,  but  also  the  people,  bore  a  distinct  na- 
tional character,  the  influence  of  which  upon  their  language 
must  have  been  full  as  great  as  of  the  Former.  The  hypo- 
thesis that  the  ancient  dialects  were  determined  more  by  in- 
ternal than  external  influence,  more  by  the  nature  of  the 
men  than  the  influence  of  place,  is  confirmed  by  a  remark- 
able passage  of  Jamblichusy,  who  had  probably  derived 
this  sentiment  from  the  schools  of  the  early  Pythagoreans : 
he  pronounces  the  Doric  dialect  to  be  the  most  ancient  and 
best^  comparing  it  on  account  of  the  sounding  vowels  With 
which  it  abounded  to  the  enharmonic  style  of  music,  as 
he  does  the  tonic  and  iC!olic  dialects  to  the  chromatic 
style.  The  only  meaning  of  this  remark  can  be,  that  the 
long  vowels  A  and  X2  were  pronounced  in  as  clear  and 
marked  a  manner  (particularly  when,  as  was  often  the  case, 
they  were  drcumflexed)  as  a  bal:  separated  by  a  double  bar 
in  thie  tetrachokxl  strung  to  the  enharmonic  pitch,  so  much 
used  for  music  of  the  Doric  style  ^.  Otherwise  a  manly  cha- 
racter is  always  attributed  to  the  Doric  dialect*:  its  fitness 

^  Such  as  a,  o,  and  ii,  which         '  As  is  particularfy  atated 

are  not  diphthongs,  but  (as  it  by   Clem.   Alex.  VI.    p.  658. 

were)  middle  tones  among  the  Compare  book  IV.  c.  6.  §.3. 
vowels.  "  Arlstides  Quintil.  de  Mu- 

y  Vit.  Pythagor.  34.  sica  vol.  II.  p.  93. 
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ibr  solemn  occasions  and  simple  eicpt^ssiofl  M  shewn  by  the 
literary  remains  which  have  come  down  ID  us. 

4.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  here  enter  into 
a  minute  examination  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Doric 
dialect :  ^e  fdlowing  brief  remarks  will,  it  is  hoped^  be  re^ 
ceived  as  an  attempt  rather  to  set  forth  the  most  remafkaUe 
features  of  the  spoken  language^  than  to  explain  the  nioeties 
of  the  polished  style  used  in  writing  and  poetry.  The  fre-» 
quent  Use  of  A  prevuled  indeed  partially  in  the  ancient 
dialect,  and  in  most  cases  the  use  of  H  originated  ill  the 
Ionic,  which  in  this  respect  bore  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  the  ancient  Greek  as  the  En^sh  language  does  to  the 
German  b.  The  broad  pronunciation  (irKaratttrfiis)  of  the 
Dorians  frequently,  however,  exce^ed  that  of  the  ancient 
language,  as  may  be  seen  (torn  the  Latin*  Thus  ^^tf^is 
Jiigu^ — ^i^«9  J^MUi — jx&Aov,  malum^*4L^dLi^  terras  (genit.) 
HMp^Ji  (caduceus)^  and  the  like,  are  clearly  the  genuine 
ancient  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  ftcfm  A  to  H 
in  the  temporal  augment  existed  in  the  most  ancient  Greeki 
as  is  evident  from  ago^  ?gi,  ify^V)  oapio^  dpi^  &e.  T)ie  Dorv^ 
dialect^  however,  here  also  used  A  in  the  place  of  H.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  another  chai^  very  nearly  coinciding 
with  the  latter  has  ever  been  noticed^  viz*  the  frequent  us^ 
tof  the  short  A  for  H,  especially  in  the  enclitics,  as  rbi  (which 
however  is  long)  for  %%  or  ^,  a  form  common  to  all  the 
Dorians,  and  in  the  same  manner  ya  for  y%^^  ku  for  the 
correlative  ne  in  nfka,  ir6}La^  Sxa  in  Sopfaron,  Theocritus,  and 
others,  to  which  corresponds  9ct  in  t^6a,  a^nr^a  (Ale- 
man),  ifLirgwria,  Afoaia  ^*  The  same  change  is  also  observ- 
able in  artpo^  fat  wTipofy  rpafa  for  Tj^jsm  ^,  ^AprajBti;  ^  for  "Af^ 

^  That  is,  the  A,  Which  is  tywya  the  Megarian  in  Ari- 

pronounced  broad  by  the  Ger-  stoph.  Acham.  756.  764.  775. 

mans   (as  in  father),  has  in  ^  Tab.  Heracl.  Comp.  Apol- 

Engli^  generally  the  sound  of  loti.  de  Adverb,  p.  563* 

their  E.  *  Aristoph.  Ach.  787. 

^  Sec  Welckcr  ad  Alcman.  ^  Vol.  I.  p.  389.  note  K 
fragm.   65.     iiiivya    Sophron. 
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Ttfusy  toco;,  wapavripoa  in  the  Cretan  dialect  S,  rifiiw  in  the 
Heraclean  Tables  and  elsewhere,  ffKuipos,  fpaahy  in  Pindar ; 
and  innumerable  examples  of  a  similar  kind.  H,  either  as 
a  contraction  of  EE,  or  a  lengthening  of  E,  occurs  in  many 
inQtances  in  the  place  of  EI  in  the  other  dialects  (the  reverse 
took  place  among  the  Bceotians),  as  in  to/i},  v-X^^y,  /t^  ^, 
opiioSf  Avxvios  (Alcman),  xoa-fAtivy  xarotKviv  (Theocritus,  and 
the  Byzantine  Decree  in  Demosthenes  *%  ^potg  for  hipag  in 
the  treaty  of  the  Latians  in  Crete  ^,  X^P^^  ^^  Cretan,  and 
also  used  by  Alcman,  x^vo;  or  rvivog  in  Alcipan  and  others ; 
vnroVAjf,  mrokmki^  Theocritus  and  the  Heraclean  Tables : 
and  thus  in  contractions  from  AEI,  H  has  frequently 
preponderated  over  A,  as  in  the  pure  Doric  form  ^pi^y', 
4  xap^la  irahti  Sophron  ^  ;  although  it  must  also  be  allowed 
that  the  diphthong  AE  was  contracted  into  H,  as  in  opi},  &c. 
ipai  for  ipoi$  ^  :  to  which  instances  we  should  probably  add 
the  following  cases  of  crasis,  x^v,  x^v),  x^x.  The  reverse  of 
this,  which  we  find  in  the  words  wtt  in  Sophron  %  and  oWri 
in  a  Corey rean  inscription  p,  for  t^  and  oWij,  is  a  remark- 
able variety.  The  Dorians,  consistently  with  their  love  for 
the  pure  and  long  A,  were  equally  partial  to  the  X2.  This 
letter  frequently  forms  the  original  sound,  as  in  the  accusa- 
tive case  'A^fiflof,  Argivoa;  and  hence  the  abbreviated 
form  Ulg  for  Stoo;  in  Cretan  and  Coan  ^  inscriptions,  and  in 
Theocritus,  was  probably  formed  by  an  elision  of  the  cha- 


8  Hesychius  in  v.  Inscript. 
and  see  Koen  ad  Greg.  C.  p. 

305. 

^  Aristoph.    Lysist.     1174, 

1320.  and  Phavorinus  Eel.  p. 

156.  Dindorf. 

*  De  Corona  p.  255. 

^  ChishuU  Ant.  Asiat.  p.  134. 

*  Koen  ad  Greg.  C.  p.  229. 
"*  Ap.  Apollon.  de  Pronom. 

p.  343  C.  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  II. 
p.  563.  Compare  Maittaire 
p.  227. 

"  Etymol.   M.   p.  434.  51. 


Koen  ubi  sup,  p.  185. 

"  Ap.  Ammon.  p.  122.  Mus. 
Crit.  vol.  II.  p.  566. 

P  Dodwell's  Travels  vol.  II. 
p.   503.     Mustoxidi  pp.   188, 

193—7. 
*i  An  inscription  of  the  island 

of  Cos  in  the  M^.  de  I'Acad. 

des  Inscriptions  torn.  XLVU. 

p.  325.  has  rhs  Mt,  r6r  cofSpm- 

ir»s,  r6s  3XX»f,  Epicharmus  as 

corrected    by    Hermann,    ap. 

Diog.  Laert.  III.  11,  17. 
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racteristic  vowel,  as  Sfo-Trora;  in  the  first  declension.  We 
frequently  also  find  use  made  of  the  vowel  12  as  a  prolonga^ 
tion  of  O,  instead  of  the  common  form  OT,  produced  by 
the  elision  of  consonants :  thus  in  the  form  of  the  participle 
feminine  in  eoo-a,  used  in  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese,  and 
also  in  the  Heraclean  Tables,  whilst  the  softer  form  in  oivetf 
where  oi  was  also  derived  from  ovr  (as  in  the  third  person 
plural  va/oio-iv,  and  in  the  masculine  participle  rvrl^ai^),  was 
perhaps  peculiar  to  Sicily.  O  also,  when  followed  by  E, 
overpowers  the  latter  letter,  and  is  changed  into  X2,  as  for 
instance  in  RoiAooo-o-a  (a  mountain  near  Phlius),  Xa>Tpov,  (nrvwf 
for  dTTv^sv,  Laconian  forms  in  Aristophanes,  irufji^osf  and 
nmilar  words  in  the  Heraclean  Tables ;  though  whether  this 
is  the  case  when  the  E  precedes  the  O  is  doubtful,  for  in  ft/o^ 
X00<ri  and  similar  forms  in  Cretan  inscriptions,  it  is  EQ,y  notEO, 
which  is  contracted  into  H.  In  this  case  £0  is  generally  con- 
tracted into  ET,  or  it  is  changed  into  lO,  as  EQ,  into  1X2;  thus 
fuoylofMSy  ^u;^vo^op/oyre;  in  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes  (ac- 
cording to  the  old  reading),  ^vaiyioo,  ^/xicofieta  ib.,  with  which 
compare  ifAfi,tvi&  in  the  oath  of  the  Latians,  vpa^lofAtv  in  the 
decree  of  the  Istionians,  and  vafMox^^  in  the  Heraclean 
Tables''.  In  the  above  cases  there  is  no  reason  for  as- 
suming any  other  changes,  than  from  EO  into  lO  and  E12 
into  lO,  as  the  Dorians  appear  to  have  been  very  unwilling 
to  tolerate  £  with  O;  the  short  I,  however,  before  the 
lengthened  O  must  have  been  particularly  suited  to  their 
ears.  The  long  A  in  ' AXx/em^v,  'Arpe/8a,  'Ayijo'/Aaf,  frgSros  was 
without  doubt  a  thick  sound  between  A  and  O,  for  which 
there  was  no  distinct  character.  The  Spartan  dialect  fre- 
quently has  or  for  T  (which  change  regularly  occurs  in 
the  Boeotian  dialect),  as  lifovguforyi^fa  (Hesychius  in  v.)^ 
^if  for  ^uvlyi  (Valck.  ad  Adoniaz.  p.  S76),  fMva-l^  for 
(Mill^to  (ibid.  p.S7909  fovflt^i^  (above,  p.  826.  note^),  /xouxop 
for  i^ux^s  (Eoen  p.  343.),  xa/ct^ouXi]^,  a  species  of  olive- 
tree  (in  Hesychius),  derived,  I  believe^  from  xifjL^irrwv  uXijv, 
xeipova   for   xapua    (Hesych.  in  v.)  ;    ovSpa/vsi,   wtpucatalpntf 

^  Cbishull  Ant.  As.     Compare  Keen  ad  Greg.  C.  p.  220. 
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according  to  Hesych.  for  uS^m/vsi,  rwvn  for  ru  (Heaych*)^ 
awwa^ia  for  eegmni  in  the  letter  of  Hippocrates  (compare 
Coray  ad  Plut.  Alcib.  28.)  •  Of  for  T  is  oidj  found  in 
IloiSft^  according  to  Photius. 

5.  The  consonants  in  the  Doric  dialect  were  in  sotne 
cases  so  brought  together  as  to  giv^  the  words  a  roughneM 
which  was  avoided  in  other  dialects,  and  consequently  it  pos- 
sessed more  of  that  ancient  fulness  of  consonants  which  was 
preserved  with  greater  fidelity  in  the  Latin  language  than  in 
the  Greek ;  partly  from  the  neglect  of  that  law,  which  was 
so  constantly  observed  by  all  the  dialects  of  the  Greek,  that 
every  word  should  end  either  with  a  vowel  or  semi-voweL 
The  Doric  has  at  least  the  ancient  form  of  the  participle 
Tidhfs  (Lat.  nSj  in  ancient  Gothic  ants)^  which  is  quoted  as 
a  Cretan  and  Argive  form' ;  and  the  {M^position  tv;  for  in 
with  the  accusative  (into),  which  in  other  dialects  was  changed 
into  bU  ;  but  in  the  Doric  it  became,  by  the  omisaoa  of  the 
final  IS9  ei^  in  the  sense  of  into,  as  in  Crete  and  in  Pindar% 
although  Cretan  inscriptions  <^  considerable  antiquity  have 
§Uj  which  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  Laconian  form. 
Thus  also  the  Cretans  and  Argives  formed  the  future  in 
(TViva-iOi  merely  throwing  out  $,  as  a  r  is  properly  omitted  in 
riMvf  u*  The  Rhegians  adopted  the  same  usage  fiom  the 
Messenians'.  It  is  clear  that  the  organs  of  the  ancient 
Doric  race  were  better  fitted  for  this  rough  pronuncia- 
tion than  the  more  delicate  ones  of  the  other  Greeks^  who 
even  changed  the  Roman  Hbrtensius  into  'Opr^to^m  The 
same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  word  fJiixafg  in  Alcman 
(fragm.  €S),  and  some  similai'  forms. 

Another  more  striking  characteristic  of  the  Doric  dialect 

'    *  Herodianus  in  the  Hortus  where  for  fnr4v^  and  trmthm 

Aden.  p.  209.  the  sense  every  where  requii^ 

^  FfaAvorinus  p.  283.    Din-  aniwfr»  and  mrtUn*^ 

dorf.  Eustath.  ad  n.  ^.  p.  722.  *  Etymol.   M.   p.   135.  45. 

60.  Gregorius  p.  355.    Koen  Etymol.  Gud.  p.  73.44.  where 

ad  1.   Maittaire  p.  330.  the  same  collection  should  be 

*>  Herodian  et  Eustath.  ubi  made, 
sup.     Etym,   M.   p.   302.    2. 
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is  the  aversion  to  2,  the  aetv  xZ/SSoAovj  hence  the  Doric 
lyric  poets^  Lasus  and  others,  wrote  poems  without  that 
letter;  a  practice  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  par« 
tiality  shewn  by  the  lonians  for  that  sound.  To  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  traced  .various  other  peculiarities:  first,  the 
interchange  of  2  and  T,  which,  however,  is  on  the  whole 
merely  a  relic  of  the  original  dialect,  as  in  the  adjectives 
hioArtos  and  irXourio$y,  in  rv  or  rou,  tu^  in  riwapn^^  qiuxtuoTy  in 
the  third  persons  Si&otj,  ^ar),  which  still  retain  this  form  in 
Sanscrit  (while  in  the  Latin  and  Grerman  languages  T  is 
always  the  Jast  letter  of  this  third  person).  Also  in  the 
name  of  Neptune  the  Doric  was  doubtless  the  original 
form,  having  the  same  root  as  irArrosj  voreifiAs ;  the  original 
form  was  Uvr'diag  (in  Epicharmus  and  Sophron  2),  and  the 
Megarian  in  Aristophanes  says  Ilorf /Sa; ;  so  also  the  Co- 
rinthians; and  hence  their  colony  noTti^a/«S  norsiBofy  (ftt>m 
HoTti^m)  was  the  Spartan  and  the  Rhodian  form  ^,  It  is 
singular  that  in  some  cases  the  Dorians  also  used  2  &r  T, 
as  ffmres  for  Ti}re^  ^  corresponding  to  which  we  find  a^ifi9f69 
in  Pindar,  Theocritus,  and  the  Tarentine  dialect  (a  word^ 
according  to  Hesychius,  synonymous  with  vuv) ;  the  trSi  for 
Tdi  of  the  Megarians,  and  this  latter  for  rlva  is  the  same 
change  <^.  It  was  this  aversion  to  2,  noticed  above,  which 
led  the  Spartans  in  the  double  consonants  ST,  2K,  SII,  to 
reject  the  2  and  double  the  other  consonant;  hence  the 
Laconian  forms  xr/rra^  for  xr/oD);,  hrrav  for  i§  ritv^  a/xv/r- 
retp  for  afifurret^^j  axKop  for  atriii^^.  Valckcnser  lays  down 
the  followiog  rule:  ^^Uieram  2  Laeones  in  segueniem  con-^ 
^^  aonaniem  non  Uquidam  mutant  4^  and  of  this  change  he 


y  Etym.  M.  p.  156.  17. 

'  Herodian.  p.  10.  ed.  Din- 
dorf. 

*  See  Thiersch  Act.  Monac. 
II.  3.  p.  393.  In  the  town  of 
Uoo-dte^via  IIAIZTON,  Achaeans 
of  Sybaris  Joined  the  Troeze- 
nians,  and  hence  the  common 
form  of  the  name. 

^  Xenoph.   Hell.  III.  3.  2. 


Aristid.  Or.  Rhod.  vol.  II.  p. 

346. 

^  Maittairep.349;  and  com« 

pare  the  inscription  of  Gela  in 

CasteDi  p.  84. 

<*  Etymol.  M.  p.  157.  48.  p. 

167.37- 
«  Vol.  II.  p.  360.  note  ^ 

^  Valckenaer  ad  Adoniaz.  p, 

i§7.  cf.  ad  Eurip.  Fhoen.  1671. 
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finds  traces  in  the  Tarentine  dialect,  to  which  we  may  adc 
that  Hecate,  according  to   Hesychius,  was   there     calle 
i^parroe,  i.  e.  appoff-rog.  The  most  interesting  exanaple  of 
change  in  the  Spartan  dialect  is  the  form  arroL^i  for 
(FTifii  (derived  from  ANTTA21),  in  which  word  more  ibmn 
three  Laconisms  are  discernible.     With  this  point   is  im- 
mediately connected  the  change  of  Z,  i.  e.  2A  into  ^^  /br 
instance  in  verbs  in  ^op,  Laconice — $Bc0,  many  instances  €3i 
which  occur  in   the  Lysistrata  and  Achameans   of  Ari- 
stophanes.    There  is  no  evidence  of  the  same  chaa^  €x;- 
curring  in  verbs  whose  characteristic  is  F;   although   the 
Dorians  were  induced  by  analc^  and  a  partiality  to  the 
letter  fi  to  introduce  the  termination  fcp,  where  the  diarac- 
teristic  letter  was  not  T  but  A,  which  is  evident  by  the 
formation  of  the  substantive  xadlmre^ts  (as  should  be  read 
in  Hesychius  for  xaWirrofij),  5fixijX/xT«j,  &c.S      Even  in 
the  Laconian  dialect  however  the  soft  sound  of  2A  is  used 
instead  of  AA,  as  ay/orBfo,  fteXi(r$ofMy»;,  rgiwrnrioi  in  Alcman^ 
and  in  the  pretended  apophthegm  of  Lycurgus^  aw  stodj^* 
fLiytfrn  xeti  yi^  iiMoo  (i.  e.  full^w)  oTBgog  darigw  Ipeaf  xriifJLtv  ^. 
It  would  however  be  erroneous  to  suppose,  with  r^;aitl  to 
the  mode  in  which  this  transition  was  effected,  that  the 
sound  of  Z,  when  already  formed,  passed  into  AA  or  SA. 
The  ancient  dialect  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  A,  pro- 
nounced with  a  peculiar  compression  of  the  mouth;   the 
Dorians  in  several  cases,  agreeing  with  the  lonians,  added 
the  S,  and  formed  either  Z,  where  the  sounds  were  more 
combined,  or  2A.     In  other  cases  the  Dorians  merely  gave 
additional  force  to  the  A.     With  the  iSIolians  there  was 
scarce  any  distinction  between  the  harsh  and  the  common 
A,  as  in  Aiuf  for  ZAg,  tuyos  for  fyyog  &c. ;  in  the  same  buo- 
ner  Zivs  in  the  Latin  became  Detis^  pll^a  radix,  o^«  odorS 

8  Above,  pag.  355.  note  ^  doniaz.  p.  258.  conjectures /^m- 

Compare    Buttmann   Gr.   Gr.  t€ji,  Haitinger  in  Act.  Monac. 

vol.  I,  p.  382.  vol.  III.  3.  pag.  311.  fuadwf— 

*»  Ap.  Plutarch.  Lye.  19.  less  tpart  ifuv. 
correctly  in  Apophth.  Lacon.  '    See     Schneider's    Latm 

p.  226.  For  the  common  read-  Grrammar  vol.  I.  p.  385. 
ing  iparifiiMMv  Valckener  ad  A- 
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and  hence  the  long  Z  was  wanting  in  that  language;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  the  original  sounds  of  this  consonant  is  evident 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  Latins  substituted  for  it  I ; 
for  example  in  Jygum  from  |tiyo^,  mqpr  from  fxilfyav^  &c. ; 
in  like  manner  the  ^olic  dialect  interchanged  ha  and  ^a^ 
xapl^et,  xagBta^.  The  change  of  the  last  letters  of  verbs 
ending  in  -co-o)  into  -|a>  in  the  Tarentine  dialect,  instead 
of  TTflo  like  the  other  Dorians,  as  ava^o)  for  avao-o-o),  is  quite 
peculiar  to  that  town  K 

6.  Another  mode  of  avoiding  the  sound  of  S  was  to  omit 
it  altogether.  This  suppression  was  made  at  an  early  date 
in  the  third  person  plural,  which  consequently  retained  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  ori^nal  form  in  the  Doric  than 
in  the  lonico- Attic  dialect,  in  which  the  preservation  of  S 
soon  caused  the  NT  to  be  dropped.  Examples  of  this^  as 
Tfiyahnri,  avoS/Seovri,  xe;^ay«yri,  atviovrt  (bhavcmHy  in  Sanscrit, 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  high  German  ani ;  the  Bceo- 
tians  wrote  -covti,  -avfli)  are  found  in  all  the  Doric  inserip^ 
tions;  yet  Alcman  uses  the  termination  .0110-1  as  well  as 
the  ancient  form.  Sometimes  this  elision  of  <r  length- 
ened the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  Ilij^cfoyf/M  Laeon.  for 
Utpa-e^veluf  according  to  Hesychius,  with  which  we  may 
compare  v^pi^  for  «ep8i0  in  the  Cretan  dialect  (ibid.) ;  also 
'gpuywra^y  frpilyiOTO^f  wpfiyrjla  in  Cretan  inscriptions  for  xpfo*- 
/3fvn);,  &c. ;  the  Argives  also  used  F  for  B  in  icipyti^.  (See 
Hesychius.)  Concerning  the  omission  of  S  before  0,  e.  g., 
fly  for  (Tf ly,  in  the  Laconic  dialect,  see  Eoen  p.  ^4 ;  the 
Syracusans  changed  the  place  of  the  2,  and  converted 
24>IN  into  4>2fN,  i.  e.  ^Iv.  This  aversion  to  2  also  ap- 
peared in  the  substitution  of  the  aspirate  for  this  consonant, 
in  which  change  the  pure  Doric  dialect  is  directly  at  vari* 
ance  with  the  Latin,  in  which  the  aspirate  was  often  re- 

^  On  the  other  hand  the  High  Deutsche  Granmatik  p.  5  86. 
German  dialect  changed  the  ^  Etym.  M.  p.  605.  43.  He- 
Greek  somid  of  A  into  z ;  e.  g.  raclides  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Od.  k\ 
dtiea,  zehen,  dv*,  zwo,  dcuervXof,  p.  1 654.  Phavorinus  pag.  444. 
zahe,  doKpv,  zdkre,  btuannmi,  zei-  Dindorf.  Koen  ad  Greg,  p.615. 
gen,di8 — «««— 8tc.  SeeGhrimm's 
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placed  by  2,  for  exajnpl^,  i^st  scU,  i9^i>  semij  ZKfn,  sylva^^ 
&o.   The  Laconiana,  on  the  other  hitnd,  uaed  fiw^eL^  instead 
of  fK«r49  and  oil  the  same  principle  jiuo^x«i,  mtmc,  as  alao 
in  the  participles  )c^ew''«y  ^xXi^^^^a^  &c.  to  which  we  may 
add  opfM^*'9ff  for  Spi^nc-op,  as  in  Aristophanes ;  also  toi^^oi, 
fra*^ctf  fil^cof  for  7<re0$ ",  /Sou^'ode  for  /Sovcroa  <> ;   the  same  usage 
also  prevailed  among  the  Argives*  as  we  learn  from  Dercyl- 
lus,  among  the  Eretrians,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Eleans, 
and  also  among  the  Pamphylians ;  with  whom  several  Ar- 
give  and  Rhodian  peculiarities  of  dialect  appear  to  have 
b^n  preserved  P.    Lastly,  with  this  aversion  to  S  is  con- 
neoted  the  rhotacismus,  which  we  have  alreiady  observed 
in  the  Spartan  and  Elean  dialect,  and  of  which  the  inter- 
preters of  the  decree  against  Timotheus  %  particularly  Ca- 
saubon  %  have  collected  many  examples.     Of  these  I  will 
only  cite  hwiyBXwrr^ft  the  mocker;  xaXXiapj  an  ape  (He- 
syd).  in  vy.  comp.  Boeckh  Exp.  Pind.  Pytb.  II.  p-  ^1)* 
xi^Mkti)^,  on  aee-^ver  (Pollux  VII.  13.  56.) ;  trofipi  « 
palmJ^anch  (Hesych.);   r/p,  nV,    (ib.  and  in  the  Eleas 
Rbetra),  ire^Koiipp  (Aristoph.  Lys.  988.),  a-tlp  dtof,  %if  ^9 
fiHvg  MKtf()  fiif^t  fl  kind  of  finte  (Hesych.  in  vv.).  Whe- 
ther in  the  oblique  cases  S  could  always  be  changed  into 
P  is  uncertain,  since,  besides  the  Elean  Rhetra,  no  genuine 
monument,  and  only  a  few  and  obscure  glosses,  afford  any 
information   on  the  point.     However,   kiC   oLpxap  for  at' 
ifX*^  (according  to  Koen's  conjecture  ad  Gregor.  p.  ^SS-) 
is  an  instance,  as  also  the  Cretan  rkp  for  o-^u  (Hesych.)^ 
where  the  pronoun  is  declined,  as  ffftou;,  fficof,  6[mv$  in  Epi- 
cbannus  '•    We  may  observe  that  generally  the  Latin  is  lo 
this  respect  very  different  from  the  pure  Doric ;  tbou^  it 
vesembles  it  in  some  words.    Thus  the  Lacofiian  «xr^  i^ 


"  The  same  tendency  may  p  Etymol.  M.  pag.  39 '•  ^3- 

be  traced  in  the  German,  as  in  Eustath.  ad  II.  V.  pag.  844.  7* 

Sah,  8^88,  Sitg  for  ^s,  ^d^,  Maittaire  p.  199. 

a©*.  9  Book  IV.  ch.  6.  §.  3- 

°  Valckensr  ad  Adon.  pag.  '  ApoUon.  de  Pronooi.  pM^* 

2yy.  355.  A.  Buttmann  Gr.  Gr.  w 

®  Vol.  II.  p.  316.  note  *.  p.  294. 
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the  Latin  actor,  and  in  gubemator  we  see  the  Doric  form 
xujSepvttTijp,  and  so  in  other  instances  s. 

7.  Notwithstanding  this^^^a  sUnli — ^this  aversion  to  the 
2 — to  which  almo6t  all  the  changes  mentioned  in  the  last 
two  sections  may  be  traced — ^yet  the  Doric  dialects  always 
retained  in  the  first  person  plural  the  final  2  from  the  an- 
cient language  (as  is  proved  by  the  Latin  -mus)^;  and  La- 
conians,  Megarians,  and  Doric  Sicilians  said  ^xo/m^,  itnopiofi§s, 
&c.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  Doric  dialect  any  ori- 
ginal consonant  passed  into  S,  except  0 ;  and  this  change 
probably  arose  from  a  desire  to  soften  the  harsh  sound 
of  the  aspirate.  Instances  of  this  Laconism  in  Alcman 
CAo-omi,  2ji]Xf,  (riXXevp  aa>ia(raofi.iiaKrav)y  in  the  Lysistrata 
{fiv<rt,  fXflri),  9-iyeiv,  fMwrlSBuv,  &c.),  and  the  grammarians  (e.  g. 
&iVf  xei^iv^Hf  xa<roilpriyov,  for  xada/^(roy,  according  to  Koen, 
KOLvapweiVj  according  to  Valckenier)  are  well  known^  and 
particularly  o-tiof  avtip ;  comp.  Valckenser,  p.  277,  sqq.  who 
has  treated  this  point  with  great  ability.  Also  in  Hesy- 
chius,  a-ufb|3o(Me$0i,  mpf^w/u  (for  crvfj^fiotfiuy)  we  should  pro- 
bably write,  ffvfi^vacei  (otherwise  Hemsterhuis),  and  x«- 
ceXarlffm,  xailaoUf  ibid,  is  from  tKkoL,  tkat^  xHklpot^  sella; 
whence  ^Aar/^fAv,  xodsXaTi^civ,  aedere  Jado*  In  this  respect 
the  colonists  of  Sparta  at  Tarentum  did  not  follow  the  idiom 
of  their  mother  city ;  as  they  said  0uX«xi^f <y>  not  o-uAoex/^fiv, 
to  beg^ :  the  Rhodians  also  retained  the  original  0  in  €§Mfi^ 
(Strabo  XIII.  p.  613.  Eustath.  ad  11.  a.  34.) :  in  Cretan 
this  change  only  occurs  in  trfivai  for  ttiveu  in  Hesychiusj 
and  in  a-Ug  in  the  treaty  of  the  Olontians :  for  Corinth  may 
be  cited  S/trvfo;  for  Stia-^Sf  according  to  Phavorinus, 
p.  403.  Dindorf ;  for  Sicyon  perhaps  ersipov,  df^io-rpov,  He* 
sych.  and  also  oriou  for  BpuCi,  Schol.  ApoU.  Rh.  II.  1172. 

*  In  High  German  Rhotacism  which  must  have  been  the  on- 

is  very  prevalent,  although,  ac-  ginal  Doric  article,  viz.  T6p, 

cordiug    to   Grimm,   Deutsche  *  The  ancient  High  German 

'\'        Gramma^iA;  pp.  802,825,  it  sue-  likewise  always  has  — m^  in 

ceeded  in  the  place  of  the  S ;  the  same  person, 

and  the    German   article   der  »  ^vXcuc^^cty  Blomfield  Classi- 

clearly  corresponds  with  that  cal  Journal  vol.  IV.  p.  387. 
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That  the  Eleans  were  acquainted  with  this  variety  has  beeo 
shewn  above. 

8.  In  general  the  Dorians  had  less  inclination  to  aspirated 
consonants  than  the  other  tribes  of  Greece,  and  therefore  in 
many  respects  their  dialect  remained  nearer  to  the  primi- 
tive language.    Thus  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cretans  said 
ttft^l  for  etfifi  (Eoen  ad  Greg.  p.  344),  the  latter  in  the 
derivative  etfMrirt^y  the  former  in  afMrheu^  (above,  p.  3399 
note  K)  in  uiuclrraq  (p.  36.  note  ^)  afi'gliuff>v  in  Hesychius  ; 
Aft^pfwyi},  8/xiXXa,  Hesych.  lUrinque  aptaia^  makes  an  ex- 
ception. So  also  the  Thessalians  called  the  river  'A/tf  (g^uo-e^, 
'Aft^/ppuo'of,  (SchoL  ApoU.  Rh.  I.  51.);  and  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule  (vol.  I.  p.  3.  note  ^.),  must  be 
Macedonian  and  Latin.     Some  instances  of  K  for  X  in  the 
Cretan,  Laconian,  and  Sicilian  dialect,  see  in  Koen  p.  340, 
sqq.;  Pindar^s  Sfxco-Sai  is  probably  also  Doric,  as  well  as  in 
the  Heraclean  Tables.     According  to  Hesychius  in  tuwKw- 
Tov,  the  Dorians  called  the  baskets  in  which  the  ouXog^vrai 
were  carried  oX/3ax^iae,  where  6\fici  is  ovA^,  and  the  ter- 
mination -xigia  is  probably  formed  from  ^iw,  unless  (as 
is  probable)   we  should  correct   -x^ia  here    and    in    the 
word  ix^yiovy  where  Deinolochus  (the  Sicilian)  is  quoted 
as  authority.  (Compare  Suidas  in  lipfiirri^p.)    The  aspirate 
by  itself  is  absent  from  the  words  ayio^tMi  ^,  ^7)}(rI;^o^f,  and 
the  names  ^Ayi^,  'Ayij^'ay^po;,  'Ayijo'/xoAi^,  and  *Iirf^lXBt»i 
(Ion.  'H/i}a-iAfoo() ;  originally  perhaps  all  these  names  had 
the  digamma,  as  jSayo;,  a  general,  Lacon,  in  Hesychius. 
The  aspirate  was  also  neglected  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  pronoun  k^u  etfAwvy;  as  well  as  by  the  Cretans,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  words  nOPTAME,  i.  e.  Topr)  a/tti ,  in  an  in- 
scription (Chishull,  p.  115. 10.),  and  by  the  Dorians.     In 
the  word  laAXco  likewise  the  lene  breathing  is  Doric,  as  is 
shewn  by  amuKKav  in  Thucyd.  V.  77 :  and  the  Syracusan 
name  '£xiaA.i}f  (Demetrius  ts^I  'EpfAi^ttac^  §.  167.  Eustath. 
ad  II.  e'.  p.  571.  Rom.).    On  the  other  hand  the  digamma 
was  retained  nearly  as  much  among  the  Lacedaemonians 

X  ayriTat  is  the  best  reading        >  See  Reisig.  Synt.  Critic, 
in  Aristoph.  Lysist.  13 14.  p.  14. 
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and  other  Dorians,  as  by  most  of  the  ^olians ;  among  the 
Dorians,  however,  it  generally  assumed  the  form  of  B.  See 
Etymol.  M.  p.  808.  26.  Gudian.  p.  104. 12.  I  will  only 
cite  a  few  examples.  The  Laconian  word  for  '<  splendour^ 
was  /3f AoE,  Fixa  (Hesychius),  i.  e.  iXi^,  whence  by  the  prefix  a, 
signifying  an  union  or  number,  the  word  ajScAio;  (Af£- 
AIOS)  was  formed,  literally  ^^  a  collection  or  mass  of  bright- 
'^  ness  ;^  the  Cretan  and  Pamphylian  name  for  the  sun 
(Hesychius;  compare  Hemsterhuis  ad  Hesych.  in  fla/Sflt- 
xov)  «.  The  Greek  or  ^olic  word  for  the  "  ear''  was  cAau  in 
Latin  auris,  in  Doric  ifas  (like  xamFoora^  for  XMrMrauri};), 
whence  the  Laconian  word  ^wfiilM  (i.e.  i^mFeirui)  lycoria, 
in  Hesychius.  In  flootrc00^«o,  ^xouoroftai,  Doric  according  to 
Photius,  the  digamma  is  lost,  as  well  as  in  the  Tarentine 
contraction  ara,  Hesychius.  From  the  root  AAIfX2,  to 
burfiy  are  derived  the  Laconian  forms  Ba/3fi,  xavrrm  (vulg. 
xahfretiy  otherwise  Hemsterhuis),  ex$a/3i},  2x«uSi; ;  Sa/SiXo^, 
iuXof  in  Hesychius;  also  inip  laFiw  in  Alcman,  iragm.  76. 
ed.  Welcker.  In  Crete  also  we  find  the  forms  afiffiw  for 
ch}8ctfy,  fiaXixiwTifis  for  i^Xixiflon];,  fiuixa  for  aix«  or  hotv  (Hesy- 
chius and  Koen  ad  Greg.  p.  ^1.) ;  according  to  the  same 
grammarian  the  Cretans  called  their  shields  Xai/3ai,  i.e. 
LJBViE,  the  left;  thus  by  a  reverse  analogy  the  Greeks 
said  nap  otairtBa  for  <^  to  the  left.''  The  Laconian  word  for 
**  the  dawn,"  was  AFQS  (also  retained  in  fnpyafioog^  \uKi<p»s, 
Hesych.  i.  e.  fuiffy-aFwi^^  among  the  other  Greeks  HX22 : 
and  as  from  the  latter  form  the  name  of  the  east- wind  tUqo^ 
was  derived  (answering  to  {^l^^of,  8;  ex  t^ifon  tvsj),  so  from 
the  Doric   iF»i  came  the  word  av^y  which  had  in  this 


*  I  feel  now  considerable 
doubt  whether  dfcXior,  afiiktos 
really  comes  from  cXjj,  ?ika» 
The  origmal  form  was,  without 
doubt,  SAf^AIOS,  whence  Sol 
in  Latin,  Sbl  in  Icelandish, 
Saule  in  Lithuanian  (a  lan- 
guage which  has  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  Greek). 
Hence  in  Greek  'AfEAIOX,  in 


Homer  softened  into  ^cXmr,  af- 
terwards among  the  Dorians 
SXioi,  in  Attic  ^lor.  Now  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  a 
or  ZA  can  be  considered  as  the 
a  cmfwnctioms,  as  in  ddcX^^r, 
or  whether  2AfEAI02  should 
not  rather  be  considered  as  a 
separate  root. 
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dialect  the  peculiar  sense  of  ^'  morning;'"  hence  ivaufw  wpaii, 
Kqrtres,  and  o/Sfli,  AaKcovtg,  Hesychius.  At  Argos  the  di- 
gamma  occurs  in  mfi$a  for  aei  (ova)  Hesych. ;  at  Hermione 
a  double  digamma  in  /3eC$o;  for  Uog,  ofyaA/xa,  EtymoL  M. 
p.  195.  52 ;  at  Syracuse  in  ificurov  for  lao-ov,  which  was  also 
a  Laconian  form,  ib,  p.  808.  26.  Hesych. 

9.  If  we  except  the  changes  of  the  vowels,  semivowels, 
and  aspirates,  there  are  not  many  others  peculiar  to  the 
Doric  dialect,  since  the  medi<B  and  tetmes  were  seldom  in- 
verted, and  not  often  letters  which  are  not  cognate.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  Dorians  frequently  changed  both 
B  and  F  into  A^  the  former  in  ScArov,  good^  compared  with 
^cAtiov,  and  oSeXi;  for  o/3eA^(  ^ ;  the  latter  in  la  for  ya,  Sms 
for  yevo^,  H^wpa  for  yifupa  in  Laconian,  Seuxo;  for  ykvxus  in 
^tolian,  which  likewise  was  preserved  in  the  Latin  dulcis^. 
I  should  also  remark  that  vaSa  for  jxer^  is  pure  Doric,  as  is 
proved  by  Alcman  ap.  Athen.  X.  p.  416  A.  the  Laconian 
word  n&iupa,  Serre^ov,  in  Hesychius,  vrSafoixoi  for  jxrroixoi  in 
an  Argive  inscription  (Boeckh.  CI.  I.  N^  14.),  and  the  Cor- 
cyrsean  inscription  in  Mustoxidi,  tom.  IL  p.  70.  (as  it  ap- 
pears.) 

The  Doric  dialect  is  also  marked  by  a  strong  tendency 
to  the  omission  of  letters  both  in  composition  and  flexion. 
In  composition  the  prepositions  xara,  av^,  iror)  become 
monosyllables  by  the  suppression  of  the  last  vowel :  and 
even  with  the  first  syUable  short  in  xetfialvtovy  Alcmao. 
fragm.  S4.  xavfrov,  Pindar.  Olymp.  VIII.  48.  compare 
Hesychius  in  xa^Ky^iut  and  xafieurt.  The  Venus  apL^Xoy^pa, 
of  Sparta  (Pausan.  III.  18. 1.)  has  been  already  explained 
from  avafia}J^iv  rh  y^^^,  as  also  2^6j  xamrcoraj  (ib.  III. 
8S.  1.)  as  Zws  xaraweMf^g,  Kaxxij,  xaSwBi,  Laconice  in  He- 
sychius, shortened  by  apocope  from  xaxx)]<ri  i.  e.  x«rraxci9f, 

*  Ptolem.  Hephsst.  ap.  Phot,  in  Boeckh  N®.  1690;  Epichar- 

Biblioth.  p.  486;  comp.  Toup.  mus  ap.  Athen.  VIII.  p.  36a 

ad  Hesych.  vol.  IV.  pag.  165.  B.C.  idoXjcal  a  Cretan  form  ac- 

Gregor.  Corinth,  p.  235;  the  cording  to  Hesychius. 
Megarian    in    Aristoph.   Ach.         ^  Schol.  ifischyl.  Theb.  367. 

796;  the  Delphian  Inscription  Schol.  Nicand.  llier.  625. 
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as  ejtt/3i)  for  ifji^fin^i  in  Aristoph.  Lys.  130S.  In  conjugation 
the  Dorians  frequently  shortened  the  ancient  longer  forms 
by  apocope,  and  not,  like  the  other  cases,  by  contraction  ; 
as  in  the  infinitives  ^fuv  for  Stfftfvai,  elfuy  or  {fuy  for  IfAfmai, 
&c.  the  uncontracted  form  being  seldom  used,  as  ^fMvm, 
Aristoph.  Ach.  776.,  aXifffwyai,  Thucyd.  V.  77.,  or  the 
contracted,  as  <rxig€o$vivm  in  Sophron,  ap.  Etym.  M.  p.  717. 
ext.  and  in  Alcman.  fragm.  S8  Welcker  is  probably  right 
in  changing  p^otpijtfai  into  ;^apiiy«i.  Also  the  shortened  third 
persons  of  the  aorists,  hiyvov  in  the  Heraclean  Tables,  fSoy 
(Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1611.),  &yi6Bv  (ib.  No.  ^.),  aieXJyev  in 
the  decree  of  the  Oaxians,  SieAiyijy  in  that  of  the  Istronians; 
as  well  as  the  infinitives  in  tv  and  the  second  persons  in  ^;, 
for  fiv  and  ei;,  and  many  other  similar  changes.  The  forms 
e7fi£fy,  yeyovfiv  are  not  merely  Agrigentine ;  the  former  also 
occurs  in  an  inscription  (probably  of  Rhodes)  in  Chandler, 
p.  14.  No.  38 :  the  Sicilian  adverbs  m,  toutcp  (rotn-eS  tifM^a 
Sophron.  fragm.  84.  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  II.  p.  S47.)  for  w6$fVf 
rouroSffv,  also  come  under  this  head.  Ammonius  adds  inig 
for  Wo-f  and  vol  for  woie, 

10.  With  regard  to  the  difl^erences  of  syntax,  we  may 
remark  that  the  article  was  much  used  by  the  Dorians ;  as 
is  evident  from  several  passages  in  the  Spartan  choruses  in 
the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes  ^.  It  may  be  also  observed 
that  the  article  occurs  very  frequently  in  all  the  early  mo* 
numents  of  Doric  nations  <^ ;  and  that  in  the  Doric  poetry, 
particularly  of  Alcman,  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  Ute- 
rature  of  Greece :  the  earlier  language  having  been  quite 
destitute  of  it.  Hence  perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
was  the  Dorians  who  introduced  the  general  use  of  the 
article ;  which  would  afiTord  some  idea  of  the  changes  which 

c  See  Reisig.  Synt.  Critic.  nian*A/)y«MM&c. — also  the  form 

p.  1 6.  a  7ifr6pra  which  so  firequently 

^  Tar  instance  &  fparpa  row  occurs  (ov  yitp  nArpiow  rq  Sir^ 

Foktiois,  Tdpytioi  dptBtv   ry  Al,  Ti?,  Tyrteus;  a(Uw  r^t  Zwdfmjt, 

kc.i  among  the  treaties  in  Thu-  Iliuc.  I.  86.  &c.),  belongs  to 

cydides  the  Doric  documents  the  same  class, 
always  rol  *Kpynoi,  the  Athe- 

Kk8 
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the  Greek  language  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution caused  by  Uie  Doric  invarion. 

Every  dialect  has  peculiar  words ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
when  these  are  radical  forms,  expressing  very  common 
ideas,  and  when  they  are  quite  foreign  to  the  other  dialects 
of  the  same  language.  This  at  least  is  true  of  the  Laco- 
nian  word  x««^5  X^*®^»  «X*^*^j  "  good"  ( Aristoph.  Lys.  90, 
1157.  Hesychius  in  axctlay  where  Heinsius  would  without 
reason  omit  the  a,  Theocrit.  VII.  4.),  of  xob^,  ^^large^ 
(Etymol.  M.  p.  396.  S9.)>  which  words  stand  quite  isolated 
in  the  common  language :  also  Aijv,  '^  to  wish"  (Eoen  p.  25S. 
Maittaire  p.  ^78.);  and  jxmo,  "  to  think,"  ^^  to  seek,"  are  pure 
Doric  forms ;  the  latter  a  Laconian  and  Sicilian  word,  see 
Toup  Emend,  in  Suid.  vol.  I.  p.  462.  Meineke  Euphorion. 
p.  16«.« 

11.  As  yet  we  have  considered  the  Doric  dialect  in  ge- 
neral, as  spoken  by  the  whole  race,  only  marking  out  the 
Laconian  as  its  purest  variety ;  we  will  now  annex  a  brief 
list  of  those  shades  of  difference  which  can  be  perceived  in 
the  language  of  the  several  states.  The  broad  peculiarities 
of  the  Doric  dialect  of  ZfOconia  are  partly  known  from  the 
remains  of  Alcman  (who  however  avoided  in  his  poetry 
such  harsh  forms  as  /xwi-a  for  /xeoo-a,  knrma  for  )a7rwaa  at 
Afvofo-a,  and  never  uses  2  for  P,  &c.) ;  and  more  fully  from 
the  Spartans  in  the  Lysistrata.  On  comparing  these  with 
the  Spartan  and  Argive  treaty  in  Thucydides  V.  77.^  there 
is  indeed  a  general  agreement ;  yet  in  this  document  the 
contractions  aveupovvra^f  vffynjxovrocn},  8oxp,  Tika  (but  voX^fo-i 
and  odroir^Aif;),  also  hplfyt  and  hxi^wiat^  together  with  c^ 
in  the  accusative  of  the  substantives,  but  ou§  of  the  ad- 
jectives, can  hardly  be  considered  as  pure  Doric;  nor  is 


«  I  may  incidentally  remaric 
that  the  consideration  of  the 
word  fMb»,  and  its  derivedves, 
shews  how  little  gromid  there 
is  for  the  notion  that  the  Muses 
were  originally  Ionic  deities: 
does  not  die  word  lujvva,  incor- 


rectly formed  from  itSttra,  the 
feminine  participle  of  ik&m,  dis- 
tinctly prove  diat  the  word, 
and  idso  the  idea,  were  trans- 
ferred from  a  different  branch 
of  the  Greek  language  and  na- 
tion? 
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there  any  instance  of  the  change  of  2  into  the  aspirate,  and 
S  for  0  only  in  the  word  <nm.    With  regard  to  the  indiscri- 
minate use  of  12  and  OT  our  copies  of  Thucydides  are  not 
much  authority:   for  these  two  sounds  were  not  distin- 
^ished  in  the  writing  of  the  time,  being  both  expressed  by 
O ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  forms  have  been  modified 
either  by  Thucydides  or  his  copyists,  or  both.     On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  popular  dialect  of 
the  Peloponnese,  which  is  preserved  in  all  its  harshness  in 
the  famous  treaty  of  the  Eleans,  was  about  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  softened  down  in   public  documents 
and  treaties.    Thus  in  a  Lacedaemonian  inscription  of  later 
date,  we  still  find  the  ancient  forms  (rroTepas  euyncnogf  ap- 
yuptOy  fixoTtf  hapiKOs  oxraxoeno§  from  a  restoration,  but  also 
XiAiov;  lap[txovs]^  Corp.  Inscript.  N^.  1511.   In  the  Spartan 
decree  preserved  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Lysander  c.  14.j 
we  should  probably  write,  roDra  KA  ^paovns  roiv  iipavetv  t^oire, 
a  xp^  AONTE2  xa)  t»s  foya^ug  Mvtbs'  mp)  ravveuov  too  ttK^^ 
ieosy  h%oliv  Ti  KATHNEI  $oxffOi,  ravra  Troum,  as  has  been 
partly  emended  by  Haitinger  Act.  Monac.  vol.  III.  p.  311. 
In  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  much  of  the  ancient  peculiarity  of 
the  dialect  was  still  in  existence,  although  in  the  following 
saying  all  the  forms  are  not  those  of  the  ancient  Laconian 
language,  cA  fulv  So'<n  ri  y§  0f  o;,  ouSev  pL^  icaAmfuWy  ov  yci^  itBi" 
xevjxfy*  a1  S*  ivSpoowos^  ttrtTM  Keii  rev  xappcov  oXAo;,  Plutarch. 
Pjrrrh.  26.     The  remains  of  it  in  the  decrees  of  the  Eleu- 
therolacones  and  Spartans  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  are 
less  considerable.  That  the  Messenians  retained  the  ancient 
idiom,  from  ancient  recollections,  or  perhaps  from  afiecta- 
tion,  was  remarked  above,  p.  4S1.    The  Argive  dialect  has 
been  more  than  once  observed  to  agree  with  the  Cretan,  a 
correspondence  which  may  be  even  traced  in  unimportant 
particulars;   thus  the  name  of  the  Argive  ficOsXaxpo&eu 
(above,  p.  851 .  note  ^),  was  derived  from  wxjp^u  which  Her- 
monax  ap.  Schol.  Nicand.  Ther.  512.  calls  a  Cretan,  and 
Hesychius  a  Laconian  word.  The  grammarians  likewise  par- 
ticularly remark  that  in  the  Argive  dialect  I  was  frequently 
changed  into  N,  as  in  fAivroy  for  jxivroi  (Argive  and  Cretan, 

K  k4 
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Maittaire  p.  S55),  alev,   syvaro;  (Etymol.  M.  p.  40^    2.> 
faem^  (see  Boeckh  Not.  crit.  ad  Find.  Olymp.  I.  6.) ;   the 
Sicilians  in  many  cases  made  the  contrary  chaoge«~tbe 
Rh^ni^  however,  the  same  as  the  Argives  (EtymoL  M.  p» 
1S5,  45.  Gud.  78,  44.) ;  which  peculiarity  they  had  evi- 
dently borrowed  firom  the  Messenians.     Dercyllus  wrote  in 
the  ancient  Argive  dialect;   see  Etymol.  M.  p.  891«  SO. 
above,  p.  392.  note  '.     The  Cretan  has  a  singularity  whidi 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  in  any  other  dialect 
of  Greece,  viz.  of  changing  \  before  a  consonant  and  after  « 
or  a  into  u,  (analogous  to  the  French  forms  aumoney  hau^ 
bergeoHy  &c.  from  the  German  Almosen,  HoUherge^  &c.)  ; 
thus  au(rof  for  o£x<ro^,  m^fiM  for  jfAfta,  likewise  «^9cvpy«9  awtav  ; 
0ft;y((r9ai  and  tuiuv  for  diXy9(r^ai  and  h>Aiwy  according  to  He- 
sychius,  Eoen.  p.  354.   The  iGtoiian  word  Iwm^  aLao  shews 
the  same  formation,  as  it  comes  from  the  ancient  root  Sf  Axo^ 
dulcis.     There  is  an  analogous  change  in  the  Cretan  toriDm 
Upalcos  from  Ilp/awro^,  and  yspohetv^  vainrov  (Hesycb.)  i.  e« 
for  yepovTus  from  yiposv^  and  directly  the  reverse  of  that  ob- 
served above  in  the  termination  of  the  participles  tAw^j  &c. 
where  the  Cretans  retained  the  ancient  form  riMv;,  which 
other  Greeks  softened  into  ri$f};,  &c.  The  Cretan  jStyriPv  lor 
/SeXTiov  is  paralleled  by  the  Sicilian  forms  ^ytfov  and  ^ b- 
TtfTo;.   The  words  peculiar  to  the  Cretan  town  Polyrrhenia, 
such  as  o-epn);  ^^  a  crane,*"  ofMtKKoL  **  a  partridge,^  xof/ifia  **  a 
*^  crow,^  (see  alftf>  Hesychius  in  Kopa  and  Aarra)  are  probably* 
remains  of  an  ancient  Cydonian  language,  having  no  af- 
finity with  the  Greek.     See  Hoeck^s  Kreta,  vol.  I.  p.  146* 
note  ^.    In  the  Cretan  inscriptions  of  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  before  Christ,  the  ancient  dialect  is 
still  preserved  in  some  words^  but  not  regularly  and  con- 
stantly;  peculiarities  such  as  ava-p^  no  longer  appear:  and 
if  they  were  found  in  a  writer  named  Cypselas,  he  must 
have  been  of  a  much  earlier  date.  ( Joann.  Gramm.  ad  calc 
H.  Steph.  Thes.  Gr.  p.  18.).     Some  peculiarities  of  the 
Doric  dialect  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon  have  been  noticed 
above ;  in  general,  however,  i^  know  little  of  these  dialects; 
but  of  the  Megarian  we  are  better  informed  by  means  of 
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the  Acharneans  of  Aristophanes,  and  this  probably  gives  a 
tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  Doric  of  the  Peloponnese, 
except  Sparta.  The  Dryopians  of  Hermume  also  spoke 
Doric;  at  least  an  Hermionean  inscription  contains  such 
Dmsms  as  S^iSajMovri,  Trorrdv  xoAiv,  rou^  Sf  katvav  ^(mv  oraXav, 
fioeckh  N°.  119S.  and  see  others  cited  vol.  I.  p.  414.  note '. 
The  Rhodians  still  spoke  Doric  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (Sue- 
ton.  Tiber.  SB.),  and  indeed,  as  Aristides  de  Cone,  boasts,  in 
great  purity  (see  Meurs.  Rhod.  II.  3.).  Inscriptions  of  Cos 
(in  Spon),  Cah/rrma  (Chandler.  Inscript.  p.  21.  N^  58.), 
AsijifpalcBa,  and  AnaphcR  (in  Villoison^s  papers)  are  written 
in  a  Doric  style,  common  in  such  monuments.  The  same 
was  also  adopted  by  the  JEginetcma  after  their  reestablish- 
ment ;  see  the  inscription  in  j^Eginetica  p.  1S6,  and  the  re- 
marks on  it  in  p.  160.  Among  the  inscriptions  of  Cor- 
cyra,  collected  by  Mustoxidi,  a  series  might  be  arranged 
according  to  the  greater  and  less  traces  of  the  Doric  dialect; 
the  large  one  in  Boeckh^s  StcuUshaushdUung  vol.  II.  p.  400. 
contains  several  peculiarities,  as  e.  g.  the  imperative  S^vrco. 
In  a  Ther(Ban  inscription,  containing  the  will  of  a  certain 
Epicteta  (see  vol.  I.  p.  S47.  note  ™),  several  pure  Dorisms 
occur,  as,  e.  g.,  the  accusative  plural  in  o$,  the  infimtives 
ayoycv,  duey  (Eustathius  ad  Od.  r .  p.  706.  49*  quotes  Xiyn 
for  hiyuq  as  Thersean) ;  at  the  same  time  several  peculiar 
forms,  such  itrroLTuia^  ^rwotyayixjiia  \  and  upon  the  whole 
there  is  Uttle  archaic  in  the  language.  But  the  ByzanMne 
dialect  was  in  the  time  of  Philip,  as  we  know  from  the  de- 
cree in  Demosthenes^  rich  in  Dorisms :  not  so  many  occur 
in  the  more  recent  inscription  in  Chandler  Inscript.  App. 
p.  95.  N®.  10.  How  much  of  the  language  of  the  surround- 
ing nations  had  been  introduced  into  the  Cyrencdcm  dialect 
cannot  be  determined :  according  to  Hesycbius  /3f /xof  was 
the  Cyrenssan  word  for  *^  ass;^  which  resembles  the  Spanish 
word  borrico ;  both  probably  were  derived  from  Africans. 
All  that  we  know  of  the  Tare^itine  dialect  appears  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Phlyaces  of  Rhinthon,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  First;  although  very  di£Perent 
from  the  ancient'  Laconian  dialect,  it  has  many  peculi- 
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arities^:   but  besides  the  vulgar  language  of  Tarentum 
there  was  also  spoken  a  polished  (Attic)  dialect,  which  was 
alone  used  in  public  transactions.    See  Dionys.  Hal.  Exc. 
p.  S^9.  ed.  Reiske.  With  regard  to  the  exchange  of  words 
with  the  neighbouring  Italian  nations  (above,  p.  421.  note  ^9 
it  is  sometime  doubtful  which  party  borrowed  from  the 
other.     Thus  Alcman  uses  irikros  for  puis ;  are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  this  word  was  so  early  brought  over  from  Italy  ? 
KagKoipov  is  used  for  "  prison*"  by  Sophron,  for  "  stair  by 
Rhinthon:  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Latin  career;  but 
possibly  both  are  derived  from  the  Laconian  word  yipyvpa 
in  Alcman.     That  the  Italian  Hemcleans  should  have  pre- 
served the  ancient  language  and  writing  to  the  fifth  century 
after  the  building  of  the  city  so  faithfully  as  the  famous 
Heradean  Tables  shew  us,  is  very  remarkable.     At  Syra^ 
cuse  the  dialect  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  which  Epi- 
charmus   and   Sophron  wrote:    the  laws  of  Diodes  too 
were  probably  drawn  up  in  this  dialect,  but  the  drcum- 
stance  of  their  requiring  an  interpreter  in  the  time  of  Timo- 
leon  is  a  proof  of  the  rapid  preponderance  of  the  Attic 
language  in  this  city  (above,  p.  168.  note  c).     The  lan- 
guage of  Sophron  is  also  nearer  to  the  common  dialect, 
and  less  strictly  Doric  than  that  spoken  in  the  Peloponnese 
in  his  time ;  e.  g.,  he  always  says  rou;  and  not  too;.    On  the 
spreading  of  the  Doric  dialect  in  Sicily  see  Castelli  Proleg. 
p.  S5.     We  have  not  as  yet  touched  on  the  Delphic  dialect, 
the  strong  Doric  character  of  which  is  proved  by  an  in- 
scription (Boeckh  N^.  1690.)  in  which  38eAo}  and  rerops;  oc- 
cur, and  still  more,  as  I  bdieve,  by  a  monument  of  Olymp. 
100.  1^  which  has  futures  such  as  opxi^iw  &c.,  the  infini- 
tives iaroypa^tVj  fipw^  and  dufv,  alxci  for  ietv,  wivT§<r^i,  Upo- 
li,vaiAi¥i<r(n,  Siaxarioi,  ^ixo^/t^o-ooiri,  ev  for  ig  adverbialUer, 
xarr^y,  iviourioj,  xi/tmyri,  tottov,  (Boeckh  N®.  1688.).    Be- 
sides this,  all    the   prose  oracles  given   at  Delphi   were 
doubtless  written  in  Doric ;  as  e.  g.  that  in  Demosth.  in 

'  A  remarkable  agreement  of    Tarent.,  dfuuciov  Lacon.«  afjuuas 
Tarentine,  Lacedeemonian,  and     Cret.  in  Hesychius. 
Cretan   words    is  o/un-lr   &ra( 
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Mid.  p.  681,  and  in  Macart.  p.  1072,  that  in  Thuc.  V.  16. 
( — apyvpia  evX«x«  cuXafeiv,  is,  according  to  the  scholiast,  a 
Laconian  expression),  and  the  oracle  quoted  in  vol.  I.  p.  199. 
note  P,  iFol  TV  XajSwy  xa)  voi  tv  xail^fw  Koi  voi  ru  oTxijo'iv  (here 

the  sense  requires  our^yia^  Jfti;,  hpooras^  x9Xfft;a> )  d>aioi 

Tf  xixA^o-flaj,  which,  however,  was  probably  written  in  hexa- 
meters, ance  the  epic  oracles  sometimes  shew  traces  of 
Dorisms  (Herod.  IV.  166,  167;  compare  that  given  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  a  ^iXox^ii|biar/a  &c.) .  Plutarch  (Pyth. 
Orac.  S4.  p.  289.)  quotes  from  ancient  oracles  the  expres- 
fflon  nvglxaoi  (i.  e.  irvpxooi,  as  the  Delphians  themselves  were 
called,  vol.  I.  p.  263.  note  4),  o^iivas  for  ivlpa^^  ogepLtrorag 
for  vvrapiAvsi  likewise  xparahous  (Schol.  Find.  Olymp.XIII. 
114.)  is  probably  from  an  oracle :  from  the  Dorisms  of  the 
vulgar  dialect  we  have  Tvyi^ag  for  the  treasure  of  Gyges, 
Herod.  1. 14,  a  half-adjective  form  in  -as,  which  occurs 
constantly  in  Doric,  and  op/xa  for  a^/xij,  **  love,^  Plutarch 
Amator.  23.  The  name  of  the  mqnth  Bu<rtog  (ap.  Plutarch. 
Qusest.  Gr.  9.  and  in  Delphian  inscriptions)  was  derived 
by  some  from  ^ia-^og,  as  being  a  spring-month ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  probable  that  this  sacred  oracular  month  re^ 
ceived  its  name  from  Pytho,  as  Iludio;.  In  that  case  the 
change  of  d  into  <r  corresponds  with  the  Laconian  dialect ; 
but  that  of  T  into  /3  is  peculiar  to  the  Delphians,  among 
whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  also  occurred  in  ^txgog  for 
wixfoff  and  other  words. 
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1.  xjlN  attempt  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  fabulous 
events  would  at  the  present  time  be  considered  unreason- 
able, nor  would  it  be  better  to  arrange  them  according  to 
generations.  It  must  however  be  allowed  that  the  mutual 
dependence  of  events  recorded  by  mythology  can  be  proved^ 
and  by  this  means,  to  a  certain  degree,  their  succession  may 
be  satisfactorily  traced.  We  shall  give  a  specimen  from  the 
work  before  us. 

The  Dorians  in  Hestiseotis.  Worship  of  Apollo  at  Tempo 
book  I.  ch.  1.  book.  II.  ch.  1. 

The  Dorians  at  war  with  the  Lapithse.  Taking  of  CEchalia 
book  I.  ch.  1.  §.  7.  book  II.  ch.  %.  §.  1. 

The  Dorians  in  Crete.  Worship  of  Apollo  at  Cnosus, 
book  I.  ch.  1.  §.  9.  book  II.  ch.  1.  §.  £. 

Teucrian  Pelagones  (Encheleans)  in  the  north  of  Thessaly, 
book  I.  ch.  1.  §.  10. 

Dorians  at  the  foot  of  (Eta  and  Parnassus.  Worship  of 
Apollo  at  Lycorea  and  Pytho,  book  I.  ch.  2.  book  II.  ch. 
1.  §.  8. 

The  Dorians  in  alliance  with  the  Trachinians  and  iEto- 
lians,  book  I.  ch.  2.  §.  £. 

Taking  of  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia.  Origin  of  the  Grery- 
onia,  book  II.  ch.  2.  §.  S. 

War  with  the  Dryopians  and  transportation  of  this 
nation  to  Pytho,  book  I.  ch.  S.  §.  4.  book  II.  ch.  S. 
§.3. 

Cretan  sovereignty  of  the  sea ;  Cretans  in  Crisa,  Lycia 
and  the  Troad,  book  II.  ch.  1.  §.  6.  ch.  %  §.  ^  S. 
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Worship  of  ApoUo  in  Boeotia;  origin  of  the  Theban  tra- 
ditions respecting   Hercules,   book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  2.  ch.  2. 

§•7- 

Introduction  of  the  mythology  of  Hercules  into  Attica 

by  the  lonians.    Institution  of  the  Pythian  Theorise,  book 

II.  ch.  a  §.  14. 

Cretans  in  Megara  and  Attica.  Connection  of  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  Athens  with  that  of  Crete,  Delos,,and 
Naxos,  ibid. 

Cretan  fortress  of  Miletus  in  Caria ;  temples  at  Didymi 
and  Claros,  ibid.  §.  6. 

Union  of  the  Dorians  and  iEtolians,  book  I.  ch.  3. 
§.9. 

Messalians  and  Thesprotians  in  Pelasgic  Argos,  Orcho- 
vienos  p.  4<76. 

The  expelled  Magnetes  become  subjects  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  4. 

The  Boeotians  found  a  new  Ame  in  Boeotia,  Orchomenos 
ubi  sup. 

Cadmean  Ephyrseans  and  iEgidse  at  Athens  and  Arayclie, 
ibid. 

Partial  emigration  of  the  Dorians  from  the  Tetrapolis, 
book  I.  ch.  8. 

Emigration  of  the  ^nianes  from  the  Inachus  to  the  dis- 
trict of  (Eta,  book  I.  ch.  2.  §.  6. 

2.  In  reckoning  from  the  migration  of  the  Heraclidae 
downwards,  we  follow  the  Alexandrine  chronology,  which, 
it  should  be  observed,  our  materials  only  enable  us  to  restore 
to  its  original  state,  not  to  examine  its  correctness.  That 
it  was  chiefly  founded  upon  original  records  and  monu- 
ments preserved  in  the  Peloponnese,  which  gave  even  the 
years  of  the  kings,  has  been  shewn  above,  book  I.  ch.  7. 
§.  8.  The  dates  which  Syncellus  has  preserved  from  Euse- 
bius,  Eusebius  from  Diodorus,  and  Diodorus  from  Apollo- 
dorus,  could  not  have  been  calculated  merely  by  generor- 
tions ;  and  Larcher^s  criticism  and  rejecUon  of  the  Alexan- 
drine Chronologists  may  perhaps  be  found  as  groundless  as 
they  are  presumptuous. 
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1.  Migration  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponnese, 
80  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy%  328  years 
before  the  first  Olympiad  ^. 
Temenus  in  Argos,  Aristodemus  in  Sparta,  Cre> 
sphontes  in  Messenia,  Oxylus  the  iEtolian  in 
Elis,  Cypselus  at  Basilis.  Resistance  of  the 
Achseans  in  Amyclse.  The  Nelidae  go  from 
Pylos  to  Athens. 

IIOS.  2.  Birth  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  and  death  of 
Aristodemus  king  of  Sparta.  Theras  protector 
of  the  twin-brothers. 

1074.  SO.  Aletes  reduces  Corinth  ^.  Ceisus  the  son  of 
Temenus  reigns  at  Argos,  Phaloes  at  Sicyon, 


*  This  date  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Xoyoypaxl^oi, 

^  According  to  ApoUodorus, 
vol.  I.  pag.  151.  note  *,  from 
whom  Tzetzes,  Chil.  XII.  193, 
gives  the  same  statement  (with 
the  exception  of  what  he  says 
on  the  age  of  Homer,  which 
must  be  a  misunderstanding). 
Apollodorus  is  followed  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus  and  So- 
linus:  see  Larcher,  Chronologic 
d'H&odote,  p.  373.  The  calcu- 
lation of  Timseus  only  differed 
by  nine  years,  vol.  I.  p.  136. 
note  *,  who  is  nearly  followed 
by  Velleius  Paterculus.  The 
date  of  Apollodorus  can  now 
be  completely  restored  from 
the  Armenian  Eusebius  pag. 
166 ;  from  which  we  see  diat, 
according  to  Apollodorus,  the 
first  Olympiad  coincided  with 
the  loUi  year  of  Alcamenes. 
The  Canons  of  Eusebius  place 
the  first  Olympiad  at  the  37  th 
and  last  year  of  Alcamenes; 
an  error  which  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  Eusebius  having 
taken  the  first  year  of  Eury- 


sthenes as  identical  with  the 
epoch  of  the  return  of  the  He- 
racHds  ;  while  Apollodorus  al- 
lowed, with  the  Ijacedemoniaa 
public  register,  about  a  year 
for  Aristodemus  (xfi6vw  ov  mX- 
\6tf,  Herod.  VI.  52.),  and  then 
thirty  years  for  the  minority  of 
the  brothers,  see  vol.  II.  p.  90. 
note  ^.  Now  the  Canons  have 
3  24  years  from  the  return  of  the 
Heraclids  to  Olymp.  i.  (916 
to  1240);  subtract  from  this 
number  the  twenty-seven  years 
of  Alcamenes,  and  thirty-one 
years  for  Aristodemus  and  his 
sons'  minority,  and  there  re- 
main 328  years ;  doubtless  the 
precise  era  calculated  by  A- 
poUodorus. 

^  Vol.  I.  p.  152.  note  °.  The 
line  of  the  Corinthian  princes 
is  arranged  after  Diodorus,  who 
evidently  followed  the  Alexan- 
drine chronologists ;  but  com- 
mitted an  error  simUar  to  that 
Just  pointed  out  in  Eusebius. 
It  has  been  corrected  by  Wes- 
seling  from  Didymus. 
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AgseuB  at  Troezen  (book  I.  ch.  £.  §.  4.),  Dei- 
phontes  at  Epdaurus,  Triacon  in  ^Egina, 
Thersander  at  Cleonss  (book  I.  ch.  5.  §.  4. 
book  III.  ch.  6.  §.  10.),  Laias  the  Cypselid,  in 
Arcadia.  Pityreus  the  Ionian  goes  from  Epi- 
daurus  to  Athens* 

107S.   S2.  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  governprs  of  Sparta. 
Theras  colonizes  Thera  with  Minyae  and  Mp- 
dae  from  the  district  of  Amyclse. 
Corinthian  Dorians  conquer  M egara. 
jEpytus,  son  of  Cresphontes,  reestablished  in 
Messenia. 

1051.   53.  The  Thessalian  Magnetes  found  Magnesia  in 
Asia  Minor  ^. 
Advance  of  the  Dorians  in  the  direction  of  At- 
tica. 

Medon,  son  of  Ceisus,  at  Argos,  book  III.  ch.  6. 
§.  10.  Althsemenes,  son  of  Ceisus,  goes  to  Crete. 
Amydsean  Laconians  settle  in  Melos  and  Gor- 
tyna.  Migration  of  the  Ar^ves  and  Epidau- 
rians  to  Rhodes  and  Cos,  of  the  Troezenians  to 
Halicamassus. 

1040.  60.  Migration  of  the  lonians  to  Asia.  Procles,  son 
of  Pityreus  of  Epidaurus,  goes  to  Samos  with 
carvers  in  wood  from  iGgina  ^.  The  Phliasians, 
driven  out  by  Rhegnidas  the  son  of  Phalces, 
withdraw  to  Samos  and  Clazomense,  book  I. 
ch.  5.  §.  3. 

1038.   68.  Ixion  king  of  Corinth. 

1038.    73.  Sous,  the  Proclid,  at  Sparta  ^. 

loss.    74.  Agis  the  Eurysthenid  1^ 

Achseans  from  Laconia  colonize  Patrse. 

^  According    to    Eusebiua.  41 ;    see  book  I.  eb.  5.  §.  14. 

Compare  book  II.  ch.  3.  §.4.  But  the  list  of  the  Proclidee  in 

^  jEginetica  p.  98.  that  extract  is  very  imperfect ; 

^  The    Armenian    Eusebius  and  therefore  only  give  certain 

pag.  166.  in  the  extract  from  dates  6^ore  Soiis  and  o/jf^  Cha- 

Diodorus,  assigns  51  years  to  rilaus. 

Procles,  for  which  I  correct  s  Larcher  will  not  aUow  that 
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lOSl.    75.  Echestratus  the  Agid. 

1006. 100*h.  Eurypon  the  Proclid.    Echestratus  and  Eu- 

rypdn  subdue  Cynuria,  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  15. 
1000. 106.  Agelas  at  Corinth. 
996. 110.  Labotas  the  Agid. 
986. 120*.  Prytanis  the  Eurypontid. 
963. 148.  Prumnis  at  Corinth. 
959. 147.  Doryssus  the  Agid. 
934. 170*.  Eunomus  (Polydectae)  the  Eurypontid. 

*  Megara  separates  itself  from  Corinth,  book  I. 
ch.  5.  §.  10. 
928. 176.  Age^aus  the  Agid. 
926. 178.  Bacchis  at  Corinth. 
924. 180*.  Pompus  the  Cypseiid  in  Arcadia  supports  the 

commerce  of  the  iEginotans. 
917. 187.  Rhodes  enjoys  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  (Euse- 

bius). 
891.213.  Agelas  at  Corinth. 
889. 215*.  Polydectes  (Eunomus)  the  Eurypontid. 
814. 220.  Archelaus  the  Agid.     Polydectes  dies  (Euseb.). 
Birth  of  Charilaus.    Lycurgus  regent. 
Lycurgus  in  conjunction  with  Iphitus  the  Elean 
and  Cieosthenes,  the  son  of  Cleonicus  of  Pisa, 
arranges  the  Olympic  games  ■• 


Agis  only  reigned  one'  year,  as 
in  that  case  he  could  not  have 
been  so  famous.  But  (to  rea- 
son in  his  own  manner)  may 
he  not  have  obtained  his  re- 
nown when  regent,  and  may 
not  the  regret  for  the  ling, 
whom  the  nation  so  soon  lost, 
have  even  increased  the  fame 
of  his  reign  ? 

^  This  date  and  others  fol- 
lowed by  an  asterisk  are  merely 
ap]»oximati<ms  to  the  truth. 

'  On  this  epoch  see  vol.  I. 
pag.  151.  note  ".  Eratosthe- 
nes, who  fixed  the  first  Olym- 


piad 407  years  after  the  hOU  of 
Troy,  placed  Lycurgus  219 
years  aAer  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae ;  so  also  Porphyrius 
ap.  Euseb.  Armen.  pag.  139. 
Scalig.  p.  27.  Apollodorus  and 
Eratosthenes  both  reckoned 
twenty-seven  Olympiads  from 
Iphitus  to  Coroebus,  which  num- 
ber is  testified  by  Aristodemus 
of  Elis  and  Polybius,  ap.  Euseb. 
Armen.  p.  141.  Scalig.  p.  39. 
Caltimachus,  however,  only 
reckons  thirteen  Olympiads  be- 
tween these  two  eras.  Perhaps 
this  is  to  be  explained  by  sup- 
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Lycurgus  gives  laws  to  Sparta. 
861.    £4S.  Eudemus  at  Corinth. 
864.   260.  Charilaus,  the  Eurypontid,  king  of  Sparta.     In 

this  office  he  with  Archelaus  conquers  ^gys 

(book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  13.),  lays  waste  the  territory 

of  Argos  (ib.  ch.  7.  §.  14.),  and  is  defeated  by 

the    Tegeates   (ib.    §.  12.).     Polymestor,  the 

Cypselid,  in  Arcadia. 
886.   268.  Aristomedes  at  Corinth  k. 
826.    278.  Taleclus  the  Agid.  He  conquers  Amy  else,  Pha- 

ris,  and  Greronthrae,  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  IS,  and 

destroys  Nedon,  ib.  ch.  7.  §.  10. 
824.   280.  [Nicander  the  Eurypontid  according  to  Euse- 

bius.] 
810.   294.  Nicander  th«  Eurypontid  (according  to   Sosi- 

bius  ^).    He  ravages  the  territory  of  Argos,  in 

alliance  with  Asine,  ib.  §.14. 
801.   803.  Agemon  the  Bacchiad. 
786.   818.  Alcamenes  the  Agid.    He  conquers  Helos  ™  and 

defeats  the  Argives.   Charmides,  the  son  of  Eu^ 

thys,  is  sent  to  quiet  the  troubles  of  Crete. 
[Theopompus  the  Eurysthenid  according  to  £u- 

sebius.] 
786.   819.  Alexander  at  Corinth. 


posing  that  the  Olympiad  of 
Consbus  was  the  first  of  four 
years,  whereas  the  former  O- 
lympiads  had  contained  nine 
years  (book  IL  ch.  3.  §.  2.) ;  in 
which  case  we  have  12x9  +  4 
sioS.  On  this  Cleosthenes, 
see  Fhlegon  Trallianus  apad 
Meurs.  Op.  vol.  VII.  p.  128.  et 
Schol.  Plat.  Rep.  V.  pag.  246. 

7- 

^  Aristomedes  reigned  thirty- 
five  years,  according  to  the  Ar- 
menian Eusebius,  and  Syncel- 
lus,  in  the  list  in  p.  165;  and 
not  thirty  years,  as  is  stated  in 
S3mceUus,  ib.  p«  164. 

VOL.  11. 


^  Sosibius  ap.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  I.  p.  327.  gives  sixty- 
foiur  years  for  the  reign  of  Cha- 
rilaus  and  thirty-nine  for  that 
of  Nicander,  and  places  the  first 
Olympiad  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  Nicander ;  and  this  ap- 
pearil  also  to  be  the  computation 
of  Pausanias,  who  therefore  car- 
ries the  reign  of  Theopompus 
six  Olympiads  lower  than  £u- 
sebius.  In  Pausanias  likewise 
the  successor  of  Polymestor, 
the  cotemporary  of  Charilaus, 
is  the  cotempffrary  of  the  first 
Messenian  war. 

^  Vol.  I.  p.  109.  note  ". 

l1 
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776.  328.  Coroebus  obtains  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games 
at  the  full  moon  (according  to  the  original  in* 
stitution),  on  the  ISth  or  14th  day  of  the  first 
Olympic  month  (Apollonius),  if  the  Ennaeteris 
b^an  with  this  Olympiad ;  of  the  second  month 
(Parthenius),  if  the  Olympiad  fell  in  the  middle 
of  the  period.  The  month  began  with  the  new 
moon  after  the  summer  solstice^  on  the  8th  of 
July  (according  to  Delalande,  see  TArt  de  T>^ri- 
Jier  lea  dates,  tom.  III.  p.  170.),  776.  B.  C.  the 
distribution  of  the  prizes  therefore  took  place 
the  21st  or  22nd  of  July. 

3.  Reckoning  according  to  Olympiads. 

B.C.  OL 

776.   1.  Corwbus  ofElis. 

774.       8.  Metapontum  founded  by  Achseans  and   Cris- 

saeans  according  to  Eusebius,  book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  7. 

*  Eratus,  king  of  Argos,  eiLpels  the  Asinseans  from 

their  town, book  I.  ch.7.  §.14.  above,  p.ll3.  note^. 
772.   2.  Jntirnachtis  cfElis. 

1.  Theopompus  the  Eurypontid  according  to  Sosi* 
bius. 

768.   3.  Androcles  of  Messenia. 

Cinsethon  the  epic  poet  of  Laconia  flourishes,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius. 

*  Pheidon,  prince  of  Argos,  attempts  to  ccmquer  Co- 

rinth. 
764.    4.  Pohfchanres  qfMeasenia. 

4.  Telestas  at  Corinth. 
760.   6.  Machines  of  Elis. 

2.  The  Chalcidkns  erect  an  altar  to  ApoUo  Axche- 
getas  in  Sicily  (book  II.  ch.  8.  §.  7.)  and,  to- 
gether with  some  Naxians,  found  Naxos. 

8.  Archias  at  Corinth  founds  Syracuse '^^  Chersi- 

°  lliose  who  with  Eusebius  must  assume  that  Lamis  tlie 

place  the  foundation  of  Syra-  Megarian  founded  Trotil'us  and 

cuse  in  Olymp.  1 1 .  4.  and  that  Thapsus  in  the  mme  year,  and 

of  Leontini  in  Olymp.  13.  i.  went  from  Thapsus  to  Megara. 
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crates  Corcyra  (book  I.  ch.  6.  §#  6).  Eumelus,  also 
a  Bacchiad^  who  composed  an  ode  {itptxroSiov)  for 
the  Messenians^  to  be  sung  at  the  procession  to 
DeloSy  and  had  contended  at  the  Ithomsea,  lives 
with  Archias  at  Syracuse.  Phintas  the  iEpytid 
reigns  in  Messenia. 

4.  Ephors  in  Sparta  (Euseb.). 

Crotona  founded  by  Myscellus  (the  Heraclid)  and 
some  Achaeans,  and  Locri  shortly  after  (according 
to  StrabO)  with  whom  Pausanias  agrees  with  re- 
spect to  time). 
766.  6.  (EbeOas  ofDyme. 

4.  The  Chalcidians  found  Leontini.     Lamis  the 
Megarian  lands  and  founds  Trotilus. 
76^.    7.  Daiclea  the  Messenian^  the  first  conqueror  in  the 
dyw  o^re^aviTi};,  book  IV.  ch.  6.  §.  6. 

8.  Death  of  Alcamenes^  succeeded  by  Polydorus 

Why  then,  it  must  be  asked,  six  years  afterwards,  i.  e.  in  O- 

does  not  Thucydides  (VI.  4.)  l3rmp.  50.  4.     Now  it  appears 

say  that  Lamis  went  to   the  from  the  authentic  catalogues 

Chalcideans*  at  Leontini  6\iy^  of  the  conquerors  at  the  O- 

viTTtpop  that    he  had  founded  lympic  games,  that  Parmenides 

Trotilus,  as  he  states  that  he  of  Camarina  was  victorious  in 

remained  oX/yoy  xp^yop  at  Le-  the  stadium  inOlymp.  63.  €«• 

ontini,  if   Thucydides   meant  marina  had  not  at  that  timd 

that  all  these  events  should  be  been  rebuilt ;  he  could  there-^ 

understood  to  follow  in  so  very  fore  only  have  been  so  called 

rapid  a  succession?  At  the  same  from  his  native  place;  which 

time  the  author  acknowledges  would   (according  to  the   as'- 

that  though  the  arguments  of  stuned  dates)  have  been  then 

dinton,  Fast.  Hell. p.  265 .  ed.  a,  destroyed  iorty^mne  years.    It 

lor  the  founding  of  Syracuse  in  must,  however,  have  been  un- 

Olymp.  1 1 .  4.  have  not  con-  common  for  men  of  fifty  to  be 

vinced  him,  they  have  shaken  victorious  in  running.  If,  how- 

his  former  conviction:  he  will,  ever,  we  place  the  foundadon 

however,  add  the  following  re-  of  Camarina  in  Olymp.  45.  r, 

marks  in  favour  of  that  opin-  and  the  destruction  in  Olymp.- 

ion.     If  Syracuse  was  founded  56  (widi  the  Schol.  Find.  Ol. 

in  Olymp.  5. 3.,  the  founding  of  V.  16.),  the  whole  receives  a 

Camarina  must  be  placed  in  greater  degree  of  probability. 

Olymp.  39.  2.  (Thuc.  VI.  5.)  This  argument,  however,  is  not 

Camarina,  accoiding  to  Seym-  conclusive, 

nusv.  293,  was  destroyed  forty-  ^  This  is  the  date  of  Ease- 

J.  12 
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the  Agid.     Polydorus  and  Theopompus  limit  the 
power  of  the  popular  assembly,  book  III.  ch.5.  §.8. 
4.  Automenes*Bt  Corinth. 
748.   8.  Antides  the  Messenian.    Pheidon  the  Argive  pre« 
sident  of  the  games  with  the  Pisatans.     Metal 
wares  and  silver  coins  at  Mpna, 
1.  Yearly  Prytanes  at  Corinth. 
744.   9.  Xenoclea  the  Messenicm. 

1.  The  Androclidee,  banished  from  Messenia,  fly  to 
Sparta.  Euphaes,  son  of  Antiochus,  the  ifipytidy 
king  of  M essenia. 

2.  Be^nning  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  acoording 
to  Pausanias  and  Eusebius. 

740. 10.  Dotadas  the  Messenian. 

1.  [Death  of  Theopompus  the  EurypontidP,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius.] 

736. 11.  Leochares  the  Messenian, 

732. 12.  Oaythemis  qfCoronea.. 

728. 13.  Diocles  of  Corinth,  the  favourite  of  Philolaus  the 

Bacchiad,  legislator  of  Thebes. 
1.  Hyblean  Megara  founded,  vol.  I.  p.  140.  note^. 


bius.  PausaniaSyhowever,  makes 
Alcamenes  live  till  the  loth  O- 
lympiad,  but  without  much  au- 
diority,  as  the  date  is  given  in 
the  romantic  narrative  of  My- 
ron. 

P  Euseb.  Armen.  pag.  167. 
Fausanias  represents  Theopom- 
pus as  stiU  alive  in  the  15th 
Olympiad ;  as  he  follows  T^r- 
tseus,  who  calls  this  prince  the 
conqueror  of  Messenia,  book  I. 
ch.  7.  §.  10.  Yet  it  is  not  ab' 
sohUely  impossible  that  Tyr- 
tseus  might  have  used  this  ex- 
pression as  meaning  that  Theo- 
pompus contributed  largely  to 
the  final  result,  without  having 
actually  completed  the  subju- 
gation.   The  chronologists  fol- 


lowed by  Eusebius  appear  to 
have  adopted  the  Messenian 
tradition,  that  Theopompus  was 
killed  during  the  war  (accord- 
ing to  Myron  in  the  last  year 
but  one),  vol.  I.  p.  164.  note  ', 
at  the  sacrifice  of  a  inorofi^^ 
vtov,  according  to  Clemens  of 
Alexandria  (F^tr.  p.  36.  Syl- 
burg.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  IV. 
p.  126  C),  who,  however,  has 
a  very  confused  notion  of  this 
sacrifice;  from  which,  and  from 
the  testimony  of  Sosibius  the 
Lacedismonian  mentioned  a- 
bove,  in  p.  5 1 3,  note  ^  I  infer 
that  the  authorities  of  Eusebius 
in  this  part  of  the  history  no 
longer  followed  the  public 
gister  of  Sparta. 
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7^.  14.  Dcumon  of  Corinth,  Htfpenus  of  Pisa  the  first 
conqueror  in  the  iiauXog. 
1.  The  Spartans  reduce  Ithome,  and  finish  the  first 
Messenian  war.  The  Dryopes  build  a  new  Asine, 
the  Androclidae  receive  Hyamia  from  Sparta. 
Messenians  at  Rhegium,  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  11. 

720. 15.  Orrippus  ofMegara  is  the  first  who  runs  naked  in 

the  stadium,  and  Acanthus  the  lAicecUemonian  in 
the  hlewKofy  see  above,  p.  277.  note  P. 

WarofMegara  against  Corinth,  book  I.  ch.5.  §.10. 

The  war  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives  re- 
specting the  possession  of  Cynuria  breaks  out 
afresh,  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  16. 

716. 16.  Pythagoras  the  Laconian. 

4.  Gela  founded  by  Rhodians  and  Cretans  ^. 

*  Theopompus  dies  (Euseb.),  succeeded  by  Zeuxi- 

damus  the  Eurypontid. 

712. 17.  Polus  ofEpidaurus. 

1.  Megara  founded  by  Astacus  (according  to  Mem- 
non;  Olymp.  17.  3.  according  to  Hieron.  Seal.; 
Olymp.  18.  2.  Cod.  Arm.),  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  9. 

5.  Crotona  founded  according  to  Dion.  Halicar. 
and  Eusebius,  Cod.  Arm.  (Olymp.  19.  2.  accord- 
ing to  Scaliger.) 

*  Polydorus  killed  by  Polemarchus ' ;   succeded  by 

Euiycrates  the  Agid. 

708. 18.  Tettis  qfSicyon.    Eurybatus,  the  Laconian,  first 

conqueror  in  the  wrestUng  match:  Lampis  the 

Laconian  in  the  Pentathlon. 
1.  The  Parthenise  at  Tarentum^  Eusebhis. 
4.*  Ameinocles,  the  Corinthian,  builds  the  Samian 

triremes  (Thucyd.). 

704. 19.  Menon  (^Megara. 

4  According  to  Thucydides,  fuit  (Pausan.  III.  3.  2.)*  the  use 

with  reference  to  the  cUite  O-  of  his  portrait  as  the  state  seal 

Ijrmp.  5.  3.  ib.  (11.  8.),  and  his  house  be- 

'  Polydorus  was  honoured  as  ing  bought  by  the  state  (ib. 

a  hero  by  posterity,  as  his  n-  12.  2.)  sufficiently  prove. 

l13 
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7Q0. 90.  Aiheradas  ofLaconia. 
696. 21.  Pantacles  of  Athens. 
699.  SS.  Pcmiacks  a  second  time. 

688. 98.  Jcarius  of  HypereHa.    Onomastus  of  Smyrna  the 
first  conqueror  in  the  pugilistic  contest. 
1.  Acrse  and  Enna founded  from  Syracuse'. 
4  [Commencement  of  the  second  Messenian  war, 
according  to  Fausanias;  but,  according  to  Corsiniy 
Fast  Att.  II.  1.  p.  87.  this  date  should  be  altered 
to  Olymp.  94.  4.] 
Anaxander  the  Agid,  Anaxidamus  the  Eurypootid, 
kings  of  Sparta, 
684.  94.  Cleoptolemus  the  Laconian. 

9.  Locri  founded,  according  to  Fausanias,  abore^ 
book  I.  ch.6.  §.19. 

680. 95.  Thalpis  the  Laconian.    Fagondas  of  Thebes  the 

first  conqueror  in  the  chariot  race. 

676. 96.  CaUiathenee  the  Laconian. 

The  Pisatans  render  themselves  independent  of 
Elis  (Strabo). 

9.  Megara  founds  Chalcedon,  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  9* 

The  musical  contests  at  the  Camea  are  first  intra- 
duced  (Africanus  and  Sonbius,  above,  p.  3S0. 
note  s),  and  Terpander  is  victorious  as  a  harp- 
player.  The  same  musician  is  four  times  victo* 
rious  in  the  musical  contests  at  Fytho,  at  that 
time  still  celebrated  every  nine  years ;  from  about 
Olymp.  97.  to  Olymp.  88.  Doric>  Fhrygian,  and 
Lydian  styles  of  muuc. 

Orthagoras,  tyrant  of  Sicyon  K 

679. 97.  EurybaUs  of  Athens. 

4.  Victory  of  the  Arg^ves  over  the  Spartans  at  Hy- 
siffi,  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  16. 
*  Megalostrata,  book  IV.  ch.  7.  §.  10. 

«  Vol.  I.  p.  135.  the  victory  of  Tdetna  the  Cle- 

*  Book  I.  ch.  8.  §.2.    Ra-  onean  h  vataw  at  the  Pytkim 

tarch,  de  sera  Num.  vind.  7.  (after  Olymp.  47.)  before  the 

p.  231,  errs  greatly  in  placing  reign  of  Orthagoras. 
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668.  ^.  Chionis  the  Laconkm  (Corsini  Fast.  HeU.  II.  1. 
pag.  44.).  The  Pisatans  preside  at  the  games, 
whilst  Elis  is  at  war  with  Dyme  (Euseb.). 

1.  Syracuse  founds  Casmense. 

End  of  the  second  M essenian  war,  according  to 
Pausanias.  Aiistomenes  goes  to  Damagetus  the 
Eratid,  prince  of  lalysus;  the  Lacedaemonians 
give  Mothone  to  the  expeUed  Nauplians.  Damo- 
cratidas  king  of  Argos  (above,  p.  112.  note  ^). 

4.  Gymnopaedia  at  Sparta  (Euseb.). 

*  Sea-fight    between  the   Corinthians    and    Corey- 

rseans  ". 
664.  29.  Chionis  for  the  second  time. 

660. 80.  Chionis  for  the  third  time.    [The  Pisatans,  accord- 

ing to  Eusebius,  celebrate  this  and  the  twenty- 
two  following  Olympiads.] 

1.  Zaleucus  legislator  of  Locri  (Euseb.). 

2.  Phigalia  captured  by  Sparta,  book  I.  eh.  7.  §.12. 

3.  Byzantium  founded  from  Megara,  book  I.  ch.  6. 

§.9. 
Cypselus  expels  the  Bacchiadse  from  Corinth  ',  and 
becomes  king. 

*  Second  Messenian  war   (book  I.  ch.  7.   §.  10.). 

Pantaleon,  tyrant  of  Pisa,  Aristocrates  of  Trape- 
zus,  king  of  Orchomenus  (vol.  I.  p.  191.  note  ^). 
Tyrtseus  of  Aphidna  at  Sparta. 

656. 81.  Chionis  for  the  fourth  time. 

662. 82.  Cratinus  the  Megarian^  (above,  p.  277.  note  P). 

4.  Himera  founded  by  Chalcidians  and  Syrddusans 
(Diod.  XIII.  62.). 


«  Book  I.  ch.  6.  §.8. 

'  Who  also  took  refuge  in 
Sparta,  the  protectress  of  ari- 
stocracy, Plutarch  Lysand.  i. 
Some  Heraclids,  however,  still 
remained  in  Corinth,  book  I. 
ch.  6.  §.  8.  With  regard  to  the 
epoch,  the  dates  from  Diodo- 


rus  of  the  kings  and  ninety 
prytanes  of  Corinth,  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  best  testimony 
as  to  the  time  of  the  Cypselidee. 
Strabo's  200  prytanes  have  a- 
risen  from  a  confiision  with  the 
number  of  males  in*  the  clan  of 
the  Bacchiads. 
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*  Eurycratidas  (Eurycrates  II.)  the  Agid,  Archida- 

mus  the  Eurypondd. 

648.  83.  Gygts  the  iMCcnian.  Lygdamis  of  Syracuse  is 
the  first  conqueror  in  the  Pancratium,  Crauxiclas 
the  Crannonian  victorious  xtXi^Ti.  Myron,  son  of 
Andreas,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  in  the  quadriga,  book 
I.  ch.  8.  §.  2. 
4.  Terpander^s  musical  legislation  at  Sparta. 

644.  S4.  Stomas  of  Athens.  Pantaleon,  son  of  Omphalioo, 
tyrant  of  Pisa,  president  of  the  games,  book  I. 
ch.  7.  §.  11. 

640. 85.  SphcBrus  the  LaconUm.     Cylon  of  Athens  victo- 
rious in  the  SiauXo; . 
8.  Beginning  of  the  second  Messenian  war  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius.     Compare  Justin,  dted  vol.  I. 
p.  166.  note  <i. 

The  Therseans  found  the  first  settlement  in  Libya 
on  the  island  of  Platea.  OrchomenoSf  p.  844. 
Chionis,  the  conqueror  at  Olympia,  among  the 
adventurers. 

*  Procles  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  Aristodemus  king  of 

Orchomenus,  vol.  I.  p.  191  •  note  ^. 
686. 36.  Phrynm  of  Athens. 

682. 87.  Evrycieidas  the  Laconian.  Hipposthenes  the  Laoo- 

nian  first  conqueror  in  the  boys^  wrestling  match, 
Polyneites  of  Elis  in  the  stadium  as  a  boy. 
Founding  of  Cyrene.     Reign  of  Battus  I. 
Pdsander,  the  epic  poet  of  Rhodes. 

628. 88.  Oh/nthus  the  Lacomtm,     Eutelidas  the  Laconian 

victorious  in  the  boys^  pentathlon. 

1.  Pammilus  of  Megara  on  the  Isthmus,  with  some 
Sicilian  Megarians,  founds  Selinus,  book  I.  ch.  6. 
§.  10.  (Olymp.  82. 2.  according  to  Diodorus.) 

Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  vol.  I.  p.  191*  note  ^ 

2.  Corinthians  and  Corcyrseans  found  Epidamnus, 
book  I.  ch.  6.  §.  8. 

*  Grorgus,  son  of  Cypselus,  tyrant  of  Ambracia,  ibid. 

book  III.  ch.9.  §.6. 
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*  Thaletas,  the  Elyrian  musician,  in  Sparta,  book 

IV.  ch.  6.  §.  3. 
624. 79.  Rhipsolctis  tiie  Laconian. 

%.  Camarina  founded  by  the  SyracusansX. 
620. 40.  Olyntheus  the  Lacanian,  for  the  second  dme. 

*  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  book  I.  ch.  8.  §.  4. 
Arion  of  Methymna,  in  the  Peloponnese. 

616.  41.  Cleondaa  qf  Thebes.    Philotas  of  Sybaris,  first  con- 
queror in  the  boxing  match  of  the  boys. 
61S.  42.  lA/cotas  the  Lacanian. 

1.  Cylon,  son-in-law  of  Theagenes,  aims  at  the  ty- 
ranny of  Athens,  Corsini  Fast.  Att.  II.  1.  p.  64. 

608.  48.  Cleon  ofEpidaurus.^ 

2.  Phrynon  of  Athens,  the  conqueror  at  Olympia, 
and  Pittacus  of  Mytilene,  contend  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Sigeum.  (Euseb.) 

*  Periander  decides  the  subject  of  dispute,  vol.  I.  p. 

191.  note  ^ 
4.  The  inhabitants  of  Grela  found  Agrigentum  ^. 

604. 44.  Gelon  the  Laconicm, 

*  Agasicles,  the  Eurypontid,  at  Sparta. 

Solon  conquers  Salamis  from  the  Meganans. 

600. 45.  Anticraies  qfEpidauru8, 

*  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  at  war  with  Argos, 

vol.  I.  p.  185.  note<^. 
Pheidon  II.  king  of  Argos,  above,  p.  112.  note  f. 
596.  46.  Chrysamaxua  the  Laeonian. 

The  M egarians  reconquer  Salamis  and  Nissea,  book 

I.  ch.  8.  §.  8. 
Epimenides  in  Athens,  according  to  Diogenes  Laer- 

tius. 

*  Leon  the  Agid  at  Sparta  unsuccessful  in  a  war 

against  Tegea. 
592. 47.  Eurydee  the  Laconian. 

y  Thuc.VI.  5.  Compare  the  tion  in  Olymp.  45,  and  Euse- 

date  of  Syracuse,  Olymp.  5.3.  bius,  reckon  from  Olymp.  1 1 .4. 
The  Scholiast  to  Pindar,  Olymp.         ■  According  to  Iliucydides, 

V.  16,  who  places  the  founda-  with  the  date  Olymp.  16. 4. 
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8.  The  Amphictyons  under  Eurylochus  the  Aleuad, 
and  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon,  conquer  Cirrha,  and  in- 
stitute prizes  for  the  gymnastic  contest  at  Pytho. 
Gylidas  Archon  (Prytanis)  at  Delphi,  book  I. 
ch.  8.  §.  2. 
Nebrus  and  Chrysus  the  Asclepadse  of  Cos. 

Sacadas,  the  Argive  flute-player,  victorious  in  this 
and  the  two  following  Pythian  games.  Hierax, 
also  an  Argive  flute-player,  probably  his  cotem- 
porary,  book  IV.  cb.  6.  §.  8.  Second  epoch  of 
music  at  Sparta,  book  IV.  ch.  6.  §.  8. 

Arcesilaus  I.  king  of  Cyrene. 
"*"  Alcroan,  the  Mesoatan,  lyric  poet  at  Sparta,  above 
p.  884.  note  ^ 
588.  48.  Glaucias  qfCroUma, 

4.  Death  of  Periander,  book  I.  ch.  8.  §.  8. 

Damophon,  son  of  Pantaleon,  tyrant  of  Pisa,  makes 
war  upon  Elis. 
584.  49.  Lycmus  qfCrotona.     Cleisthenes  oS  Sicyon  victo- 
rious in  the  chariot  race ;  he  invites  the  suitors  of 
his  daughter  Agariste^ 

2.  Megacles,  son  of  Alcmseon,  marries  Agariste. 

8.  Second  Pythian  games,  first  aym  aTtfafh^. 
Diodorus  Archon  (Prytanis)  at  Delphi.  Cleis- 
thenes victorious  with  the  quadriga^. 


■  This  victory  cannot  well 
be  placed  earUer,  because  Me- 
gacles, who  was  a  party  leader 
at  Athens,  from  about  the  54th 
to  the  60th  Olympiad,  could 
have  hardly  come  forward  as  a 
suitor  before  this  time,  (the 
other  Athenian  suitor,  Hippo- 
clides>  was  archon  in  Olymp. 
53 .  3 .) ;  nor  later,  because  the 
Cypselide  were  not  then  in 
power,  as  is  evident  from  He- 
rod. VI.  128. 

^  On  the  computation  of  the 
Py  thiads,  see  Boeckh.  £xpl.  Pin- 


dar. Olymp.  XII.  ^.  ao6.  It 
does  not  however  seem  pro- 
bable, as  Boeckh  supposes,  that 

the  (iyebv  ;Kpi;/uirin7r  took  place 

in  Olymp.  48.  3. :  but  I  sus- 
pect that  Pausanias,  knowing 
practically  that  the  Pythiads 
were  to  be  counted  from  OL 
48.  3,  placed  the  first  Pythiad 
in  this  year;  not  perceiving 
that  the  first  Pythiad  was  an 
eweuTffpUj  or  octennial  period, 
as  is  evident  from  the  Parian 
marble;  whence  in  the  ail- 
ment to  the  Pythians,  for  ^trit 
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The  Cypselids?  expelled  from  Corinth,  book  I.  ch. 

8.  §.  S. 
Restoration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  according  to 

Solinus. 
*  Lacedes  king  of  Argos,  book  III.  ch.  6.  §.  10. 

580. 50.  Epkelidas  the  Laconian. 

Lipara  peopled  from  Cnidos,  book  I.  ch.  6. 
.  *  Periander,  tyrant  of  Ambracia,  banished,  book  III. 

ch.  9.  §.  6. 

Conquest  of  Omess  by  Argos,  book  I.  ch.  7.  ad  fin. 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Pantaleon,  tyrant  of  Piaa,  at  war 

with  Elis.     The  victorious  Eleans  destroy  Pisa, 

Scillus,  Madstus,  Dyspontium,  and  extend  their 

dominion  towards  Triphylia^. 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  the  Cretan  descendants  of  Ds^ 

dalus,  in  the  Peloponnese. 
Cleobulus,  son  of  Evagoras,  a  Heraclide,  governor 

of  Lindus,  a  lyric  poet  and  seer<^.     Riddles  of 

Cleobulina,  book  IV.  ch.  8.  §.  4^ 

576. 51.  Eratosthenes  qfCroiona, 

8.  Pythocritus  of  Sicyon  victorious  in  fiute-playing 

Xp6pop  i(aenj,  I  would  correct  Voelckel  Ueber  den  Tempel  des 
hnfOMTfi;  although  the  &ult,  if  O/ynipwcA^n/ttptV^rs,  p.  6.  Kru- 
it  be  a  fault,  is  of  old  standing,  eger  de  Xeuoph.  Vita.  II.  In 
^  OrcAom«MW,  p;  374,  where  Strabo  VIII.  p.  355,  C.  (see 
for  60  write  50.  As  some  mis-  above,  p.  154,  note**.)  the  «r- 
apprehensions  have  arisen  on  x°^  Karakvo'ts  t&p  hlttrvrivimf 
the  passages  relatiag  to  this  cannot  be  the  war  of  Olymp. 
event,  I  maybe  permitted  to  8i;sincethePisata)i8Couldnei- 
make  the  following  remarks,  ther  have  had  the  management 
I .  The  three  passages  of  Pau-  of  the  games  at  that  time,  nor 
sanias,  V.  63.  V.  10.  2.  VI.  any  Nestoridse  been  in  exist- 
22.  2.  on  the  avaaTaa-is  of  the  ence  at  Pylos.  Bui:  he  must 
Pisatans,  evidently  refer  to  the  mean  the  subjugation  of  Mes- 
same  event ;  and  consequently  senia  after  the  30th  Olympiad, 
the  second  of  them  should  be  afiter  which  time  the  Lacedee- 
interpreted  thus :  **  the  statue  of  monians  perhaps  assisted  the 
"  Jupiter  is  made  from  the  phot'  EUeans  in  gradually  weakening 
"  der  gamed  at  the  time  when  the  Pisa,  until  in  the  50th  Olym- 
"  Eleans  overcame  Pisa**  This  piad  it  became  completely  sub- 
is  the  explanation  of  Dodwell,  ject. 
Annal.  Tliuc.  p.  137,  otherwise  ^  IKog.  Laert.  I.  98. 
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at  this  and  the  five  following  Pythiads,  book  IV. 

eh.  6.  §.5. 
The  family  of  the  tyrants  banished  from  SicyoD, 

book  L  eh.  8.  §.  2. 
Battus  II.  king  of  Cyrene.     Enlargement  of  the 
Cyrensean  territory. 

*  Susarion  of  Tripodiscus,  a  comic  poet  in  the  AtUc 

Icaria.  (Marm.  Par.) 
572.  62.  Jgis  ofElis. 
668. 68.  Agnon  qf  Pepa/rethua. 

%.  ArgoB  conquers  Nemea,  and  celebrates  the  first 

winter  festival  of  the  Nemean  games  noticed  by 

chronologists. 
8.  Eugammon,  the  epic  poet,  in  Cyrene.  (Euseb.) 
4.  Phalaris  of  Astypalaea,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 

(Euseb.  Hieron ;  Olymp.  62.  8.  Cod.  Arm.)  book 

III.  ch.  9.  §.  8. 
4.  Stefflchorus,  the  lyric  poet  of  Himera  flourishes. 
664. 64.  HippoatrcUus  qfCrotona, 

^sop  of  Cotyae,  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the 

court  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  is  precipitated  from 

the  Phaedriadian  rocks  of  Hyampeia.   (Suidas.) 

*  Anaxandridas  the  Agid. 

660.  BB.  Hippostratus  for  the  second  time. 

2.  Death  of  Stesichorus,  Euseb.  according  to  Sui- 
das, Olymp.  66. 

*  Meltas,  son  of  Lacedes,  king  of  Argos,  deposed. 

The  family  of  the  Heraclides  expires «,  and  iEgon, 
of  another  family,  obtains  the  royal  dignity,  book 
III.  ch.  6.  §.  7. 
666. 66.  Phcedrus  qfPharsalus.  *" 


*  In  later  times,  however,  a 
certain  T.  Statilius  Lamprias, 
the  son  of  Timocrates  Memmi- 
ftnus  derives  his  origin  from 
Perseus  (through  Hercules)  and 
*he  Dioscuri,  Boeckh.  Corp.  In- 
script.  No.  1 1 24 ;  as  also  a  M. 
Aurelius  Aristocrates,  the  son 


of  Damsenetus,  hereditary  priest 
of  Hercules  and  the  Dioscuri 
at  Sparta,  declares  diat  he  is 
descended  from  Hercules  in  the 
48th,  and  from  the  Dioscuri  in 
the  44th  generation,  ibid.  No. 
1353,  and  see  Boeckh  on  No. 
1340. 
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1.  Cheilon  Epbor  at  Lacedaemon,  (above,  p.  116, 

note  a.) 
S.  Camarina  destroyed  by  the  Syracusans. 
652. 67.  Ladromus  the  haconian. 

'  3.  Pbalaris  overthrown  by  Telemachus  the  Emme- 
nide.     Orchomenos,  p.  838. 
Alcmanes  becomes  king  of  Agrigentum. 

*  Ariston  the  Euripontid. 
B4fi.  58.  Diognetus  qfCrotona. 

1.  The  temple  at  Pytho  burnt,  (Pausan.  Euseb.) 
The  Amphictyons  appoint  the  Alcmaeonidse  to  re- 
build it :  Spintharus  the  Corinthian  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

The  Spartans  find  the  bones  of  Orestes,  (Solinus  L 
90.)  and  defeat  the  Tegeates,  book  I.  ch.  7.  §.  12. 

*  Battle  of  the  300  at  Thyrea^ 

644. 59-  ArchUochus  of  Corcyra.  Praxidamas  of  MgauB, 
conquers  in  the  boxing  match,  and  dedicates  the 
first  statue  of  a  wrestler  at  Olympia.  The  ^gi- 
netan  school  of  brass-founders  begins  to  flourish, 
(Callon,)  cotemporary  we  find  the  Spartan  artists 
Dorycleidas,  Dontas,  Chartas,  Syadras,  Gitiadas, 
&c. 

540. 60.  ApeUcBus  ofElis. 

*  Victory  of  the  Megarians  and  Argives  over  Corinth  S. 
vol.  I.  p.  103,  note  ^ 


'  That  Pausanias  (III.  7.  5.) 
errs  greatly  in  assigning  this 
battle  to  Ae  reign  of  Theo- 
pompus  (about  Olymp,  2 — 
16.),  is  proved  by  his  own 
statement  that  Perilaus,  the 
son  of  the  Argive  warrior  Al- 
cenor,  was  a  conqueror  at  the 
Nemean  games,  (book  I.  ch.  7. 
§.16.);  mr  no  conquerors  at 
those  games  are  mentioned  be- 
fore Olymp.  53.  Plutarch  Lac. 
Apophth.  p.  233,  states  that  the 
battle  took  place  in  the  reign 


of  Polydorus  (about  Olymp. 
7 — 17.),  Solinus  VII.  9.  in 
Olymp.  10.  4.  737  B.  C. 

B  To  this  war,  which  must 
be  placed  about  Olymp.  60, 
should  probably  be  referred 
the  inscription  on  the  helmet 
found  at  Olympia,  which  form- 
ed part  of  a  trophy,  Corp.  In- 
script.  20.  29.  of.  Addend,  p. 
885. 

TAPr[«]OI  ANEGEN  TGI  MFl 
TON  KOPINeoeEN. 
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Pjthagoras  at  Crotona.  Aristocleia,  Pythian  priest- 
ess.    Leo  tyrant  of  Phlius. 
686.  61.  Agaiharcus  qfCorcyra. 

632. 62.  Eryxiaa  qfChoidia.    Milo  of  Crotona  victorious  in 

wrestling,  perhaps  the  first  of  his  ax  victories. 

628. 63.  Parmenides  of  Camarina*     (This  town  was  how- 

ever at  this  time  in  ruins.) 

*  Naval  expedition  of  the  Peloponnesians  against- Po- 

ly crates  of  Samos,  book  I.  ch.  8.  §.  6. 

624. 64.  Evander  the  Thesscdiun, 

Cleomenes  the  Agid.  Dorieus  goes  to  Libya.  The 
great  victory  of  Cleomenes  over  Argos,  (according 
to  Pausanias,  see  book  I.  ch.  8.  §.6;  but  comp. 
book  III.  ch.  4.  §.  2.) 
620. 66.  Acockcts  (read  Anochus)  of  Tarenhtm.  Demaretus 
of  Heraea  the  first  conqueror  as  a  heavy-armed 
r}jakDer{HopUtodromeu8);  Eutelidas  and  Cfaryso-- 
themis  the  Argives  make  statues  of  him  and  his 
son  Theopompus. 

1»  Cleomenes  refers  the  Plataeans  to  Athens,  (vol.  I. 
p.  196,  note  c,  p.  209.) 

2.  The  ^ginetans  colonize  Cydonia. 

Dorieus  goes  to  Sicily,  and  founds  Heraclea,  but 
falls  in  a  battle  against  the  Carthaginians  and 
Egestaeans.  Eurylecm  of  Sparta  succeeds  Peitha- 
goras  on  the  throne  of  Selinus^. 

*  The  ancient  constitution  of  Sicyon  restored,  book  I. 

ch.  8.  §.  6. 

616. 66.  l8chyrua  qf  Himera,     Cieosthenes  of  Epidamnus 

conquers  in  the  chariot  race.     Ageladas  of  Argos 
makes  a  statue  of  the  latter  and  Anochus,  victo* 
rious  in  Olymp.  65. 
Aristophylidas  tyrant  of  Tarentum,  book  L  ch.  8. 
§.16. 

612. 67.  Phanaa  ofPellene. 

^  Herod.  V.  46.  cf.  Plutarch,     not  flgfat  against  Sybaris  may 
Lycurg.  20.    That  Dorieus  did     also  be  proved  chronologically. 
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1.  Pretended  maritime  aoyereignty  of  the  Lacedse- 
monians.   Eusebius. 

8.  Cleomenes  expels  the  Peinstratidae  from  Athens. 
(Thuc.  VI.  69.) 

Lygdamis  of  Naxos  is  deposed  at  the  same  dme, 
book  I.  ch.8.  §.  5K 

The  Crotoniats  under  Milo  defeat  the  Sybarites, 
and  destroy  Sybaris. 

Dissension  at  Crotona  respecting  the  division  of  the 
territory. 
*  Demaratus  the  Eurypontid. 
608. 68.  Ischomachus  of  Crotona, 

1.  Cleomenes  expels  Cleisthenes  and  supports  the 
aristocracy  of  Athens;  Isagoras  archon.  Insur- 
rection at  Athens,  and  recall  of  Cleisthenes. 

3.  Third  expedition  of  Cleomenes  against  Athens ; 
dispute  with  Demaratus. 

4.  Cleandrus  tyrant  at  Gela,  book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  8. 
League  of  iEgina  and  Thebes  against  Athens. 

604. 69*  Ischomachus  for  the  second  time. 
1.  Ionia  revolts. 

Overthrow  of  the  Pythagorean  league,  book  III. 
ch.  9.  §.  16. 

Cleinias  tyrant  of  Crotona.     Dion.  Hal.  Exc.  p. 
2868.  ed.  Reiske. 
600.  70.  NuAaa  of  Opus.     Thersias  the  ThessaUan  the  first 
conqueror  with  the  a3r^vi|. 

1.  Pratinas  of  Phliusy  a  satiric  poet  at  Athens. 

2.  Death  of  Pythagoras,  according  to  Eusebius. 
Cod.  Arm. 

8.  Conquest  of  Miletus,  (according  to  Petavius, 
Olymp.  71.  2. ;  according  to  Corsini),  compare 
Thucyd.  IV.  102.  with  Herod.  V.  126. 

Hippocrates  tyrant  of  Gela,  book  III.  ch.  9.  §.  8. 

4.  The  Samians,  at  the  invitation  of  Anaxilaus,  ty- 

*  Lacedaemonian  envoys  to  this  tyrant  are  mentioned  by  Flu* 
tarch,  Lac.  Apophth.  p.  245. 
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rant  of  Rhegium,  conquer  Zancle.     Scythes  of 
Zancle  goes  to  Persia,  and  receives  the  soverei^ty 
of  Cos  from  the  king,  vol.  I.  p.  193.  note  ^.  book 
III.  ch.  9.  §.  2. 
The  Byzantians  found  Mesambria  ^. 
Lasus  of  Hermione  flourishes  as  a  lyric  poet. 
496.71.  TisicrcUes  of  Crotona.     Patsecus  of  Dyme   first 
conquers  in  the  Kikm^ ;  the  elder  Empedocles,  son 
of  Exsenetus  of  Agrigentum,  xeAijri. 

4.  The  iE^netans  give  earth  and  water  to  Darius. 
*  The  Geomori  expelled  from  Syracuse,-  book  III. 

ch.  9.  §.  7. 

Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  subdues   Zancle, 
and  changes  its  name  to  Messana^ 
492.  72.  TUicrates  qfCrotona  for  the  second  time. 

1.  *  Hippocrates  of  Gela  defeats  the  Sjrracusans  on 
the  river  Helorus,  and  restores  Camarina. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  at  iEgina. 

Leotychidas  king  in  the  room  of  Demaratus ;  Cle- 
omenes with  him  in  iGgina  a  second  time.^ 

5.  Gelon  tyrant  of  Gela. 
Cleomenes  banished  from  Sparta ;  returns,  and  dies 

raving  mad ;  succeeded  by  Leonidas. 
Demaratus  goes,  after  the  Gymnopsedia,  in  the  be- 

^nning  of  summer,  to  Persia.  ] 

War  between  iG^na  and  Athens. 

3.  Battle  of  Marathon. 
The   Spartans  arrive  at  Athens  on  the  19th  of 

Metageitnion,  (Cameius,)  immediately  after  the 
battle. 

4.  Panyasis  of  Rhodes,  the  epic  poet.  (Euseb.) 
488.  78.  Astylus  qfCraUma,     Gelon  victorious  in  the  cha- 
riot race :  Hieron  xtMiri. 

1.  Theron  tyrant  of  Agrigentum. 

^  According  to  Herod.  VI.  has  confounded  Anasdlas*  go- 

33.     See  book  I.  ch.  6.  §.9.  vemment  of  Mesaana  with  bis 

1  Perhaps  in  Olymp.  71.  3.  government  of  Rhegium.  \ 

in  which  case  Diodorus  XI.  48. 

\ 

\ 


J 
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4.  Gelon  takes  Syracuse,  book  III.  ch.  9.  §•  T.*" 
*  Cadmus,  son  of  Sythes,  tyrant  of  Cos,  returns  to 
Messana,  accompanied  by  Epicharmus. 

Artemisia,  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  takes  Cos,  and 
reigns  at  Halicamassus,  Nisyrus,  and  Calydna". 

Canachus,  brass-founder  of  Sicyon,  flourishes. 
484.  74.  Astyhis  as  a  Syrctcuaan. 

1.  Herodotus  born,  according  to  Pamphila. 

Gelon  destroys  Camarina,  Herod.  VII.  156.  Schol. 
Find.  OL  V.  19. 

%  Gelon  conquers  Megara,  (vol.  I.  p.  140.  note  <1.) 
and  strengthens  Syracuse  with  the  population  of 
the  ruined  cities.     On  this  occasion  Epicharmus, 
who  had  formerly  lived  at  Megara,  appears  to 
have  come  to  Sjrracuse. 

Theognis,  the  ele^ac  poet,  still  composes  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

4.  From  the  beg^ning  of  the  year  to  summer, 
Xerxes^  march  from  Sardis  to  Thermopylae.  For- 
mation of  a  Grecian  confederacy.  Embassy  of  the 
Greeks  to  Gelon.     (See  Appendix  IV.) 


™  The  fall  of  this  town  was 
preceded  by  a  great  plague,  ac* 
cording  to  Diomedes,  p.  484. 
ed.  Putsch,  who  mentions  Hi- 
ero  instead  of  Gelo.  It  is  to 
this  time  that  Corsini,  Fast. 
Att.  II.  I.  p.  no,  refers  the 
elegy  of  Theognis  to  those  who 
had  escaped  the  siege  of  the 
Syracusans,  mentioned  in  Sui- 
das  in  Bioyvis,  It  appears  pro- 
bable that  in  the  words  cir  roi/g 

iroKiopKUf,  a  slight  transposition 
should  be  made,  (viz.  cV  r§  r&v 
IvpOKovaUip  woXiopKUf,)  as  at  this 
time  Syracuse  was  only  the  be- 
sieging and  never  the  besieged 
party. 

VOL.  II. 


n  Book  IV.  ch.  7.  §.  2.  The 
oration  of  the  supposed  Thes- 
salus,  in  Epist.  Hippocrat.  p. 
1294.  ed.  Fo^.  states,  that 
"  the  king  of  Persia  demanded 
"  earth  and  water  (493  B.  C), 
"  which  the  Coans  refused  (con- 
"  trary  to  Herod.  VI.  49.) ;  that 
"  upon  this  he  gave  the  island 
"  of  Cos  to  Artemisia  to  be 
"  wasted.  Artemisia  was  ship- 
*'  wrecked,  but  afterwards  con- 
"  quered  the  island.  During  the 
"  first  war  (490  B.  C),  Cadmus 
"  and  Hippolochus  governed 
"  the  city ;  which  the  former 
"  quitted  when  Artemisia  took 
**  the  island." 

M  m 
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480.  75.  Aityhis  as  a  Syracusan  for  the  seocmd  time. 

1.  Battle  of  Tbermopylas  at  the  same  time  with  the 

Olympic  festival. 
Pleistarchus  the  Agid,  Cleombrotus  his  ^rp^ixo;. 
After  the  Camean  festival,  the  Spartans,  with  the 

rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  encamp  at  the  Isthmus. 
Battle  of  Salamis  on  the  £Oth  of  Boedromion. 
Gelon  and  Theron  defeat  the  Carthaginians  on  the 

Himeras. 
Cleombrotus  leads  the  army  back  from  the  Isthmus 

after  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  (Sd  Octob.),  and  dies 

shortly  after,  Herod.  IX.  10. 
Pausanias  succeeds  as  regent,  and  with  Euryanax^ 

the  Agid   advances  to  meet  Mardonius  in  the 

month  Thargelion  or  Scirophorion. 
S.   Battles  of  Platsea  and  Mycale  (in  Metageit- 

nionP).     Pausanias^s   Greek  confederacy.     Sur- 
render of  Thebes. 
Chrysis  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos. 
8.  Hieron  at  Syracuse. 
*  Pausanias  in  the  north  of  Greece. 
4.  Hieron  defends  Locri  against  Anaxilaus,  book 

IV.  ch.  7.  §.  4. 
Pausanias,  on  his  return,  brings  the  bones  of  Leoni- 

das  to  Sparta  *». 
Timocreon  of  Rhodes  a  lyric  and  comic  poet. 
476.  76.  Scamcmder  of  Mytilene,    Theron  victorious  in  the 

chariot  race. 


**  Euryanax  was  the  son  of 
Dorieus,  according  to  Herod. 
IX.  lo.  But  why  was  he  not 
king  before  Leonidas,  if  Do- 
rieus  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Anaxandridas  ?  Perhaps  be- 
cause a  Heraclide  who  left  his 
native  country  lost  his  right 
to  the  throne.  Plut.  Agesil.  ii. 

p  On  the  unfortunate  skir- 
mish  of   the    Megarians   and 


Phliasians  with  the  Theban 
cavalry  (Herod.  IX.  69.),  see 
the  splendid  elogium  contain- 
ed in  the  Megarian  epigram, 
Boeckh.  Corp.  Inscript.  N". 
1050.  Mus.  Grit.  Cant.  vol.  II. 
p.  616. 

1  In  Pausan.  IH.  14.  i.     I 
correct  ria-a-apa-nf   for  rccnrcuxi- 

Kovra,  which  I  cannot  reconcile 
with  the  time. 
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1.  Death  of  Anaxilaus.  Pausanias  commander  of 
the  Greeks  in  Cyprus. 

3.  Great  victory  of  the  lapygians  over  Tarentum, 
book  III.  ch.  9.  §'  15. 

Victory  of  Hieron  over  the  Etruscans  at  Cuma,  and 
at  the  Pythian  games  in  the  chariot  race. 
*  Pausanias  takes  Byzantium. 

4.  Death  of  Theron.  Thrasydseus  expelled  from 
Syracuse,  book  III.  ch.  9*  §.  8. 

472. 77.  Dafe*  ofArgos,     Hieron  victorious  xixifn. 

2.  The  population  of  Elis  collected  into  one  town. 
Diodor.  XI.  54.  Strabo  VIII.  386.  Book  III. 
ch.  4.  §.  8. 

The  allies  in  Asia  refuse  to  follow  Pausanias,  ac- 
cording to  DodwelPs  Ann.  Thucyd. 

3.  Expedition  of  Leotychidas  against  the  Aleuadse. 
Dorcis  commander  of  the  Spartans  in  Asia.     As- 
sessment of  Aristides. 

4.  Leotychidas  goes  into  exile  at  Tegea,  vol.  I.  p. 
S18.  note  °.  p.  196.  note  \  Archidamus  the  Eu- 
rypontid ' . 

The  Spartans  determine  to  send  no  more  com- 
manders into  Asia.  Pausanias  goes  in  his  own 
trireme  to  Byzantium,  and  there  meditates  treason. 

V^Tar  in  the  Peloponnese  between  Sparta  and  the 
Arcadians. 

Epicharmus  the  comic  poet  flourishes. 
468.  78.  Parmenides  of  Poseidonia,     Hieron  victorious  in 
the  chariot  race. 
*  Pausanias  dies  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioe- 
cus;    and  Pleistarchus  at  about  the  same  time. 
Pleistonax  the  Agid,  Nicomedes  his  guardian. 

^  The  statements  of  Diodo-  of  Archidamus  (Olymp.  78.  3. 

rus  XI.  48.  on  the  length  of  466  B.  C).  Pausanias,  IV.  24. 

both  these  princes'  reigns  are  2.  places  it,  pretty  accurately, 

quite  correct ;  but  are  inserte^  in  die  79th  Olympiad.  Diodorus 

in  a  wrong  place.     According  incorrectly  in  Oljrmp.    77.  4. 

to  Plutarch,  Cimon.  c.  6.  the  the  first  year  of  Archidamus. 
earthquake  was  in  the  4th  year 

M  m  S 
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De»tb  of  HieroQ. 

*  Arcesilaus  IV.  of  Cyrene  conquers  in  the  chariot 

race  at  Pytho. 

Thrasybulus  expelled  from  Syracuse.     Democracy 
estaUished  there,  book  III.  cfa.  9.  §•  7* 

*  The  Syos  TmvipmK 

4.  Earthquake  at  Sparta;  revolt  of  the  Messenian 
helots. 

*  Lygdamia,  son  of  Finndelis,  uncle  of  Artemisia,  ty- 

rant of  Halicarnassus^  kills  Panyasis.   Herodotus 
leaves  his  native  tovm. 

Onatas,  the  head  of  the  JBginetan  school  of  sculp- 
ture, flourishes. 
464.  79.  JCenophm  qfCorinih,    Diagoras  of  Rhodes  in  the 
boxing  match. 
1.  Battle  of  Ithome,  and  siege  of  the  fortress,  to 
which  the  Spartans  summon  the  allies. 
The  Argives  destroy  Mycenae,  and  other  adjacent 
places,  book  I.  ch.  8.  §.  7. 
Reestablishment  of  the  ancient  government  in  the 

towns  of  Sicily,  book  III.  ch.  9*  §.  7. 
8.   After  the  termination  of  the  Tbradan  war 
(Thucl.  101.  Plutarch  Cimon.  14.)  Cimon  leads 
Athenian  auxiliaries  to  Sparta;  which   however 
are  soon  dismissed;  on  which   Athens  dissolves 
the  alliance  with   Sparta,  and   forms   one   with 
Argos. 
4.  The  Geloans  restore  Camarina.  (Diodorua.) 
*  Megara  withdraws  from  the  Pek>ponne8ian  aUiance, 
and  joins  that  of  Athens. 
460. 80.  Torymbas  the  MessaUan,   Arcesilaus  of  Cyrene  in 
the  chariot  race. 
3.  Sparta  undertakes  an  expedition  agmnst  Phocis 

in  behalf  of  the  Doric  Tetrapolis. 
In  the  spring,  war  of  Athens  with  the  maritime 
powers  of  the  Peloponoese.   Battles  at  HaJise  and 
Cecryphalea. 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  214.  note". 
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In  Munychion.   The  Pythian  games.  Aristomenes 

of  Mgina  victorious. 
Pindar^s  eighth  Pythian  ode  may  be  referred  to  this 

time* 
The  iHginetans  are  defeated  by  the  Athemans,  and 

iEgina  besieged. 
The  Peloponnesians  attempt  to  relieve  the  island, 

and  encounter  the  Athenians  in  the  Megarid. 
4.  League  of  the  Spartans  on  their  return  with 

Thebes. 
Victory  of  the  Spartans  and  Thebans  over  the 

Athenians  and  Argives  at  Tanagra. 
Four  months^  truce  between  Sparta  and  Athens. 
Expedition  of  Myronides  (sixty  days  after  the 

battle  of  Tanagra)  and  victory  at  Coronea. 
iEgina  surrenders  in  the  spring,  after  a  siege  of 

nine  months. 
The  race  of  the  princes  of  Cyrene  becomes  ex- 
tinct after  the  80th  Olympiad,  book  III.  ch.  9. 

§.18. 
456.  81.  Pdymnastus  of  Cyrene. 

1.  Expedition  of  Tolmides  against  the  coasts  of  the 

Peloponnese. 
%  Ithome  surrenders ;  treaty  between  Sparta  and 

the  Arcadians ;  Messenians  at  Naupactus. 
Proceedings  of  Pericles  in  the  Crisaean  gulph. 
*  8.  Petalismus  established  at  Syracuse^  book  III. 

ch.  9.  §.  7. 
552. 82.  Lycita  the  T%eesaUan. 

Thirty  years^  truce  between    Sparta  and  Argos 

(Thuc.  V.  14.);  five  years^  truce  with  Athens  ^ 
4.  The  Lacedaemonians  restore  the  independence 

of  Delphi ;  the  Athenians  again  reduce  it  under 

the  yoke  of  the  Phocians. 
448.  88.  Crison  qfHimera. 


^  According  to  the  calculation  of  Thucydides.    See  Corsini 
Fast.  Att.  IL  I.  p.  307. 
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3.  The  Megarians  throw  off  their  dependence  upon 
Athens,  and  defeat  the  Athenians  at  Nissa, 
book  III.  ch.  9*  §.  10."  Pleistonax  invades  At- 
tica, but  retreats  without  any  reason. 

The  elder  Andocides  and  nine  other  embassa- 
dors from  Athens  at  Sparta. 

Thirty  yeai*s^  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta  in 
the  winter  of  this  year.  Colony  of  the  allied 
Greeks  at  Thurii. 

4.  Pleistonax  leaves  Sparta.  He  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pausanias,  still  an  infant,  and  Cleomenes 
is  appointed  regent. 

444.  84.  Crison  for  the  second  time. 

*  The  younger  Empedocles,  grandson  of  the  elder, 
and  son  of  Melon,  presides  over  the  state  of  Sy- 
racuse, book  III.  ch.  9-  §.  8. 
Lygdamis,   tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  overthrown 
by  Herodotus  and  the  Samians,  Suidas. 

440. 85.  Crison  for  the  third  time. 

4.  Epidamnus  applies  to  Corinth  for  assistance 
against  its  banished  citizens. 

436. 86.  Theopompus  the  Thessalian. 

i  The  Corinthians  defeated  by  the  Corcyraeans. 
y  Preparations  of  Corinth.     Defensive  league  of 

Corcyra  with  Athens. 
4.  Cleandridas  exiled  from  Sparta,  founds  Hera- 

clea  with  Tarentines  and   Thurians«  book  III- 

ch.  9.  §.-14.  ch.  10.  §.  11. 
Second  sea-fight  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra. 
Defection  of  Potidasa  from  the  alliance  of  Athens. 
432.  87.  Sopkron  qfAmbrada.    Dorieus,  son  of  Diagoras, 

victorious  in  the  Pancration. 
1.  iEnesias  Ephor  Eponymus  at  Sparta,  Sthene- 

laidas  one  of  the  others. 
Lacedaemon  with  its  confederates  determines  upon 

war  with  Athens. 

"  It  is  to  this  that  the  offer*     ferred,  mentioned  in  vol.  I.  p* 
ings  of  the  Megarians  are  re-     201.  note  \ 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  the  Thebans  at- 
tempt to  surprise  Plataea. 

The  Peloponnesians  before  QBnoe. 

Brasidas  Ephor.  The  Peloponnesians  early  in  the 
year  (the  beginning  of  July)  invade  the  territory 
of  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain. 
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ABDERA,  253. 

Abia,  nurse  of  Glenus,  61. 

Acanthus  of  Lacedsmon,   ii. 

278. 
Acamania,  ii.  479. 
Achseans,    12.   retire    to    the 

coast  of   the   Peloponnese 

and  Attica,  74. 
Achaean    Fhratria   at    Sparta, 

54. 
Achaean  Fhthiotans,  ii.  471. 

Achaia  described,  83.  its  geo- 
graphy, ii.  428. 

Acosmia,  ii.  137. 

Acrisius,  412. 

Acte,  93. 

Ac3rphas,  42.  46. 

Admetus,  232.  338. 

Adonis,  421. 

iEacidse,  22. 

iEgidae,  106.  375. 

iEgys,  109. 

iEgimius  of  Hesiod,  33.  543. 
ii.  12. 

iEgina,  constitution,  ii.  151. 
money,  ii.  227.  character,  ii. 

419- 
iEginet  an  drachma,  ii.  no. 

iEgoneia,  45. 

iEneas,  250.  founder  of  Rome, 

iEnianes  ,51.  288.  ii.  474. 
iEolis,  ii.  65.  ii.  475. 
iEpytus,  115,  116. 
iEpytidse,  ib. 
iEsculapius,   307.    340.   421. 

worship  of,  119. 
iEtolia,  ii.  479. 
iEtolians,  242.  connected  with 


the  fUeans,  71. 
Agseus,  94. 
Agrigentum,    constitution   of, 

ii.  170. 
itrris,  5.  ii.  307, 
Alceeus,  295. 
Alcestis,  429. 

Alcman,  date  of,  ii.  335.  ii.387. 
Aletes,  98. 

Aletiadse,  10 1. 
Aleuadse,  126. 
Aleuas  the  red-haired,  ii.  469. 

akia,  ii.  89. 

Abnopia,  475.  487. 

Alpenus,  44. 

Alpheus,  77.  393. 

Althamenes,  102. 

Altis,  280. 

Amazons,  404. 

Ambrada,  constitution  of,  ii. 

160. 
Ambracian  bay,  7. 
Ametor,  ii.  388. 
Amnisus,  235. 
Amphaneea,  45. 
Amphicsea,  41. 
Amphictyonic  league,  289. 
Amphilochus,  130. 
Amphipolus,  409.  ii.  169. 
dfivirrtipef,  ii.  35* 
Amy  else,  106. 
Anactorium,  136. 
Anaphe,  121. 
Anaxilas,  169. 
Andania,  religious  ceremonies 

of,  restored  by  Epaminon- 

das,  116. 
Angites,  470. 
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Antsus,  458. 
Anthes,  123. 
Andphemus,  128. 
Antiphus,  434. 
Apaturia,  festival  of,  95. 
mreviavruTfJL^s,  353* 
Aphamiotse,  ii.  5  ^  * 
Aphidnse,  172.  447. 
'AiriXkav,  323. 

Apollo,  etymology  of  the  name, 
323. 

ayvuifs,  32 1.  376. 

oKfio-Los,  318. 
dke^iKeucos,  3 1 9. 
carorptyiraios,  ibid, 
of  Belvidere,  381. 
of  Calamis,  379. 
of  Canachus,  ibid. 
Citharoedus,  382.  ii.  390. 

y€vir<»p,  313. 
b€KaTri<f>6pos,  256. 
Delphinius,  235.  254. 
iXektin,  320. 
•  iiriKovpiov,  3^9* 
tpia-ios,  256. 
Erythibius,  246.  309. 
Gryneus,  256. 

— —  larp^s,  319* 

Kflfweloff,  373. 
KKTO-eifs,  374* 
KaT€uPd<nos,  3 '8. 
\€irxriv6piot,  272. 
XcfTirv/iyioff,  256. 
\oifUos,  319. 
of  the  Lycaeum,  382. 
Lycius,  248.  325. 
Malloeis,  256. 
vasraios,  ibid. 
vcopofvioi,  3^^* 
Nomius,  306. 
of  Onatas,  380. 
ircuriFapioi,  248. 
warp^Sf  266.  272. 
Philesius,  254. 
frpoffrdrfjf,  319* 
TTpoaroT^pios,  ibid. 
Pythaeus,  97.  276. 
lifuv$€ios,  249.  309. 
Thyrxeus,  246. 


Apollonia,  137.  in  Crete,  235. 
293.  constitution  of,  ii.  162. 

Apophthegms,  ii.  393. 

Arcadia,  78.  geography  ii.  441  - 
political  divisions,  ii.  45*- 

Arcadians,  203. 

Architecture,  Doric,  style  of, 
ii.  275. 

Areopagus,  352. 

Arethusa,  393. 

Ai^os,  colonies,  117.  consti- 
tution, ii.  147-  courts  of 
justice,  ii.  234.  situation,  ii- 
437.  history,  175.  178.  181- 
197.  203.  kings,  ii.  112. 
slaves,  ii.  54.  tribes,  ii.  77- 
character,  ii.  413.  dialect,  ii. 

503- 
'Apyetbi,  a  name  of  the  Helots, 

ii.  43-        .     ^   ^ 
Argolis  described,  81. 

Aigura,  28. 

Arion,  ii.  379.  ii.  3^*- 

Ariphron,  ii.  384. 

Aristseus,  306. 

Aristeas,  301. 

Aristocrates,  171. 

Aristodemus,  104.  ii.  510. 

Aristomachus,  67. 

Aristomenes,  162.  170.  173. 

Ame,  ii.  475. 

Asine,  49. 

Asopus,  92. 

Aspendus,  129. 

Asteeus,  138. 

Asteria,  333. 

Astypalsa,  121.  ii.  180. 

Athamanes,  7. 

Atintanes,  474. 

Atrax,  28.  31. 

Attica,  265.  ii.  483. 

Axius,  467. 

Azanes,  ii.  453- 
Azorum,  25.  27.  33. 
Babyca,  ii.  90. 
Bacchiadse,  ii.  139.  ii.  519- 
Bacchus,  418. 
BoXX^y,  10. 
Bamus,  469. 
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Baths  of  LacedeemoD,  ii.  289. 

BermiuBy  469. 

Bessi,  II. 

Bibasis,  ii.  351. 

Bidisei,  ii.  132.  ii.  233. 

Bisaltia,  471. 

Black  broth  of  Sparta,  ii.  291. 

Blsesus,  ii.  376. 

Boeotia,  262.  ii.  482. 

Bceum,  42.  46. 

Bottiais,  471. 

BoOoi,  ii.  316. 

Branchidse,  254. 

Brasidas,  224.  ii.  473. 

Brass,  pound  of,  unit  of  the  Ita- 
lian money  system,  ii.  228. 

Bryallicha,  ii.  353. 

Brygians,  8.  500. 

Buagi,  ii.  132. 

Bucolic  poetry,  ii.  357. 

Busiris,  458. 

Bulis,  52. 

Byzantium,  138,  259.  slaves, 
ii.  62.  constitution,  ii.  177. 
character,  ii.  418.  dialect,  ii. 

SOS- 
Cadmus,  264. 

of  Cos,  193. 

Ceenidee,  loi. 
Callicratidas,  ii.  412. 
CaUisto,  390. 
Calydna,  119.  121. 
Camarina,  135. 
KoyaBpa,  ii.  298. 
Carmanor,  236.  242.  363. 
Camean  games,  list   of  con- 
querors at,  149. 
Camus,  69. 
Carpathus,  121.  125. 
Carphsea,  46.  ii.  481. 
Caryatides,  ii.  358. 
Carystus,  49. 
Casmene,  135. 
KagrT6piov,  ii.  347. 
Casus,  121,  125. 
Ceadas,  162. 
Celts,  2. 
Centaurs,  432. 
Cephalus,  260. 


Cephisus,  41. 

Cercopes,  437,  463. 

Ceres,  413.  Cabirian  worship 

of  at  Andania,   116.  Syra- 

cusan,  -416.  Triopian,  114. 

X^oWa,  417.  worslup  of,  345. 
Ceronia,  144. 
Ceyx,  61.  431. 
Chalcedon,  138.  259. 
Chalcidians,  288. 
Chalcis  in  iEtolia,  135 .  ii.  481 . 
Chaonians,  6. 
Charadra,  42. 
Charinus,  ii.  368. 
Charondas,  laws   of,  ii.   235. 

238.  245. 
Xirwv,  ii.  280.  ii.  283. 
XXoiva,  ii.  283. 
Chlamys,  497. 
Chones,  6. 
Choral  poetry,  ii.  381. 

Xapirrjs,  ii.  22.  ii.  463. 

Chorus,  ii.  266.  341. 
Chronology  and  history,  early 

materials  for,  148. 
Chryse,  400. 
Chrysothemis,  236.  363.  368. 

ii.  386. 
Cierium,  ii.  476. 
Cimon,  treaty  of,  211. 
Cinadon,  ii.  236. 
Cinethon,  162. 
Cirrha,  282.  286; 
Claros,  255. 
Kktivhs,  ii.  308. 
Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon,  184. 
Cleobulus,  ii.  384. 
Cleodceus,  6y, 
Cleonse,  83.  93.  ii.  436. 
Cleosthenes,  158.  ii.  513. 
Kkrfpos,  ii.  32. 
Clytiadee,  281. 
Cnacion,  ii.  90. 
Cnidos,  142.   constitution  of, 

ii.  180. 
Cnosus,  512.  ii.  138. 
Comedy,  ii.  361.  introduction 

of  at  Athens,  ii.  362. 
Sicilian,  ii.  363, 
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Community    of    property    in 

Sparta,  ii.  aoi. 
■  '  of  husbands,  ii.  205. 

Congress  of  the  Greeks,  209. 
Conquest  of  the  Peloponnese, 

90. 
Contoporia,  82. 
Coreyra,  136. 

Black  143. 

Corybas,  237. 

Corinth,  history,  98.  100.  187. 

colonies,  132.  slaves,  ii.  58. 

kings,  ii.  1 14.  courtesans,  ii. 

306.  character,  ii*  415.  pry- 

tanes,  ii.  138.  constitution, 

ii.  151.  ii.  156.  position,  ii. 

433- 
Coronea,  ii.  477. 

Cos,  119.  125. 

Cosmus,  ii.  2. 

Craugallide,  50.  286. 

Cresphontes,  72. 

Crestonica,  471. 

Crete,  character,  ii.  414.  Cos- 
mi,  ii.  134.  Doric  migration 
to,  36.  later  migrations,  38. 
education,  ii.  317.  gerusia, 
ii.  99.  laws,  ii.  242.  music, 
^^'  339*  princes,  ii.  114. 
public  assembly,  ii.  93. 
slaves,  ii.  50.  dialect,  ii.  504. 

Crissa,  or  Cirrha,  238.  292. 

Crissseans,  50. 

Croesus,  359. 

Crotona,  146,  291.  297.  455. 
constitution,  ii.  187.  cha- 
racter, ii.  420. 

Cryassa,  121. 

Cultivation,  proo£».  of  in  the 
Peloponnese,  85.  canried  on 
by  the  conquered  races,  86. 

Cupid,  422. 

Curetes,  237. 

Curium,  129. 

Cyclopian  hall,  90. 

Cycnus,  238.  429. 

Cynosura,  ii.  48. 

Cynuria,  176.  180,  196. 

Cyphus,  30.  33. 


CypsduB,  10 1,  187. 

Cyrene,  141,  293.  constitu- 
tion, ii.  181.  ephors,  115. 
tribes,  62.  character,  430. 
dialect,' 505. 

Cytinium,  42.  46. 

Damastes,  301. 

Aofuxria,  ii.  255. 
Daphne,  313. 
Daphnephorus,  231. 
Decelea,  447. 
Deianira,  70.  431. 
AtuaikiKTm,  ii.  355. 
Deimalea,  ii.  354. 
Deipnias,  232. 
Deiphontes,  94.  124. 
Delians,  213. 

Delos,  237.  298.  33^.  355. 
Delphi,  temple  of,  233.  240. 
284.  386.   constitution,    ii. 
191.  kings,  ii.  114.  ii.  139. 

laws,  ii.  241.  character,  ii. 

422.  dialect,  ii.  506. 
Delphine,  336. 
Delphinia,  276. 
Demiurgi,  ii.  145. 
Democracy,  ii.  9. 
ArjfAOs,  ii.  7. 
Dercylidas,  ii.  412. 
DeucteJion,  22.  , 
Deuriopus,  476. 
Dexamenus,  432. 
Diagoridfle,  124. 
Diana,    385.    ifitolian,    388. 

Arcadian,  390.  Attic,  397. 

Doric,  386.  E^hesian,  403. 

Leucophr3m^,  407.    Ordua, 

397.  iroro^,  394.  Pergaean, 

407.  of  Sipyhis,  ibid. 
AuiXjcbs,  ii.  433. 
Dioscuri,  tombs  of,  108.  423. 
Dipsea,  battle  of,  213. 
Dipodia,  ii.  352. 
Dirges,  367. 
Dithyramb,  419. 
Dium,  26. 
Doberus,  477. 
Dodona,  6.  31. 
dc^jcoMi,  423. 
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Doliche,  25.  27. 

Dolopes,  ii.  472. 

Dorians,  mi^*ation  of  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  north  of 
Greece,  39.  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  60.  to  Crete,  36. 
513.  probable  number  at 
die  invasion,  87.  jocularity 
of,  ii.  377. 

Doric  constitution,  ii.  1 1 .  epic 
poets,  ii.  385.  dialect,  484. 

Doridas,  10 1. 

Dorieus,  146.  ii.  153. 

Doris,  or  Doric  Tetrapolis,  41. 
45.  ii.  481. 

Dorium,  45. 

Dorus,  46.  510. 

Dowry  of  Spartan  women,  ii. 
208. 

Drymea,  41. 

Dryope,  46. 

Dryopians,  47.  97. 

Dymanes,  ii.  76. 

•E/Sdo/iai,  350. 

Echemus,  66. 

E^iessa,  499. 

Ekionians,  483. 

EiXtts,  derivation  of>  ii.  30. 

Eilythyia,  271. 

Eion,  49.  ii.  440. 

^Imrvr/kof,  ii.  306. 

HkkXiitoi,  207. 

Elea,  its  geography,  ii.  461. 

EHeusinia,  417. 

Eleutherolacones,  ii.  19. 

Elis,  hollow,  83.  208.  perioeci 
of,  ii.  57.  ii.  75.  gerusia  of, 
ii.  100. 

'EXtt^ff,  330. 

Elymea,  473. 

Elyrus,  236. 

Emathia,  492.  499. 

*Efiparripiop,  ii.  349. 

Empelori,  ii.  132. 

Zfju(l}pcvpo9,  ii.  247. 

Encheleans,  7.  39. 

cViowrif,  341- 353- 445- 

maenjpis,  270.  349.  445.  ii. 
104. 


Enomoty,  ii.  250. 

'Houu  ofHesiod,  60.  511. 

Eordians,  476.  486.  501. 

errwyoKral,  ii.  44. 

Epheta,  352. 

Ephors,  233. 

E^hyra,  when  changed  to  Co- 
rinth, 100.  in  Thesprotia, 
126.432.434. 

Epicharmus,  ii.  363.  ii.  3^5. 
368 — ^370. 

Epidamnus,  136.  ii.  222.  con- 
stitution of,  ii.  161. 

Epidaurus,  82. 94.  constitution 
of,  ii.  15T.  kings  of,  ii.  113. 
slaves  of,  ii-  57. 

Epidemiurgi  of  Corinth,  ii. 
146. 

Epigenes  of  Sicyon,  ii.  377. 

Epimenides,  355.  ii.  401. 

Epirus,  6.  496.  ii.  478. 

Epitadeus,  law  of,  ii.  205. 

Elquals,  Bfioioi,  ii.  85. 

Eratidse,  118. 

Erigon,  467. 

Erineus,  42;  46. 

tpvKTTip,  ii.  36.  43. 

Erysichthon,  414. 

Erythda,  435. 

4aTumdfjM>v,  ii.  203. 

Eusechme,  60. 

Eumelus,  134.  161. 

Eurotas,  78.  84.  plain  of,  79. 

Euryanax,  ii.  530. 

Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  104. 
112.  150. 

Eurystheus,  62.  tomb  of,  63. 

Eurytus,  426. 

Expiations,  344.  354. 

Families,  preservation  of,  in 
Sparta,  ii.  202. 

Fate,  342.  357. 

Flute,  364. 

Gagse,  127. 

Gargettus,  63. 

Grela,  127.  ii.  170. 

Geography  of  the  Peloponnese, 

75- 
Geomori  of  Samos,  ii.  7. 
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Ttpavos,  371* 

Gergis,  250. 

Gerusia  in  Doric  states,  ii.  94. 
ii.  158.  ii.  232. 

Greryoneus,  435. 

Glaucus,  116. 

Goat,  a  symbol  of  Apollo,  337. 

Gomphi,  29. 

Gonnocondylum,  24. 

Gonnus,  24.  25.  131. 

Gortyna,  141.  235. 

Government,  ancient  notion 
of,  ii.  I. 

Graces,  the,  422. 

Gryneum,  290. 

Gylippus,  225. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  ii.  319. 

G3rmnesii,  197.  ii.  54. 

Hair,  Spartan  mode  of  wearing 
the,  ii.  287. 

Haliacmon,  468. 

Halicamassus,  119.  by  whom 
colonized,  120.  123. 

Harma,  268. 

Harmosyni,  ii.  132. 

Hecateus  of  Abdera,  304. 

Hecatus,  277. 

Heiresses,  Athenian  and  Spar- 
tan laws  respecting,  ii.  209. 

Helice,  74. 

Hellen,  22.  510. 

Hellenes,  12.  22.  510. 

Helos,  109. 

Helots,  ii.  30.  dress  of,  ii.  38. 
indecent  dances  of,  ii.  39. 
military  service  of,  ii.  35. 
number  of,  ii.  45.  rent  of, 
ii.  32.  treatment  of,  ii.  45. 

Heradea  on  the  Pontus,  51. 
145.  constitution,  ii.  179. 
public  offices,  ii.  121.  slaves, 
ii.  62. 

Sciritis,  constitution, 

ii.  186.  ephors,  ii.  116.  dia- 
lect, ii.  506. 

Heraclidee,  whether  Dorians  or 
not,  56.  defeated  at  Tegea, 
66.  their  final  expedition, 
68.  ii.  510. 


Hercules,  account  of  in  Ho- 
mer, 53*  cXe^KOKos,  461. 
costume,  45  ^«  knKT6yoff 
461.  KopyoTTiW,  ibid,  labours, 
449.  fkbulous  right  to  the 
Peloponnese,  53.  285.  425. 
purification  of,  45  2.  Sandon, 
456.  servitude  of,  430.  445. 
subdues  the  Dryopians,  48. 

Hermione,  49.  1 99.  dialect,  ii. 

505. 
Herodotus,  ii.  392. 

Heroic   age,   constitution    of, 

ii.  5. 

Hexapolis,  Doric,  120. 

Hieromnamon,  ii.  176. 

Hierapytna,  413. 

D^aporpaytpdta,  ii.  375. 

Ifiariov,  ii.  280. 

Himera,  T35. 

Hippodamus    of   Miletus,    ii. 

272. 
Hippotes,  69.  98. 
Historians,  Doric,  ii.  392. 
Homer,  dialect  of,  ii.  385. 
6ft6Kmroi,  ii.  203. 
6fjLo<riirvoi,  ibid. 
Horseo-castro,  24. 
Horus,  311. 
Hyacinthus,  worship  of,   145- 

373- 
Hyamia,  168. 

Hybla,  140. 

Hydra  of  Lema,  450. 

Hylas,  374.457. 

Hylleans,  13.  55.  ii.  76. 

Hyllus,  55.  61.  at  Thebes,  65. 

slain  by  Echemus,  66.  428. 

Hyperboreans,  238.  271.  281. 

^94.  309-  335-  34>-  349- 
386. 

Hyporchema,  370.  ii.  343. 

lambists,  choruses  of,  ii.  345* 

lamidfle,  133.  281.  394. 

lasians,  123. 

Ichnse,  471. 

*IX7,  ii.  316. 

Illyrian  Athamanes,  51. 

lUyrians,  489. 
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Inaehus,  82. 

Inalienability  of  land,  ii.  212. 

Inferiors,  vvrofuiowts,  ii.  85. 

lolaus,  61. 

Ion,  267.  273.  of  Euripides, 

274. 
lone,  129. 
lonians,  266.   degeneracy  of, 

u.  5. 
Iphigenia,  397. 
Iphitus,  158.   161.  280.  428. 

quoit  of,   148. 
*Ipiyv,  ii.315. 
Ismenium,  263. 
Istbmius,  116. 
Ithome,  siege  of,  215. 
Juno,  409. 
Jupiter  of  the  Dorians,  330, 

409. 

Kava-iOf  4.  498. 
KaT»v6Kij,  ii.  39. 
iaihid6v€9,  363.  378. 
KiBapa,  362. 

Ko^Tf  AoKxBaifMv  explained,  78. 

108. 

Kovivodfs,  ii.  57* 

KOpoBaXtta,  356. 

KopMnj<p6poi,  ii.  54. 

lepcfi/SoXiaoTxiff ,  37'- 

Kpv!rT€laj  ii.  40. 

KV$r)podiKqs,  ii.  27. 

KvXXvpiot,  ii.  61.  163. 

Kvpoj,  498. 

Lacius,  130. 

Lacmon,  469. 

Laconia,  78.  divided  into  six 

provinces,  109.  domestic  e- 

conomy,  ii.  218.  money,  ii. 

219.  geography,  ii.  454.  dia- 

lect,  ii.  502. 
Laomedon,  249. 
Lapathus,  26.  144. 
Lapiths,  31. 

Larissa,  24.  28.  Phriconis,  45. 
Lasus,  ii.  384. 
Latin  language,  1 8. 
Laurel,  355. 
Aexcpvo,  44. 
Leogoras,  285. 


Lepreum,  208. 
Lesche,  ii.  403. 
Letters,  considered  as  Phoeni- 
cian symbols,  148. 
Leucadia,  constitution,  ii.  161. 
Leucatas,  260. 
lichas,  ii.  413. 
Lilsea,  42.  46. 
Limnse,  ii.  48. 
Linus,  366.  443. 
Lipara,  143. 
Lochus,  250. 
Locri,  146.  ii.  242. 
Logographi,  59. 
A<5^a«,  396. 
Long  walls,  222. 
Leucee,  256. 
Lycia,  244. 
Lycorea,  52.  241. 
Lyctus,  235. 
Lycurgus,   151.   157.  280.  ii. 

12. 
Lydia,  kings  of,  457. 
Lydias  or  Ludias,  467. 
Lyncestis,  475. 
Lyre  ii.  384. 
Lysander,  ii.  224.  412. 
Macaria,  62.  valley  of,  81. 
Macedon,  178. 
Macedonians,  2.  their  dialect, 

3.  505.  not  Dorians,  40.  but 

lUyrians,  499.  their  customs, 

502.  religion,  503. 
Macedonis,  472. 
Maceta,  493. 
Magnesians,  286. 
Malians,  50.  ii.  473. 
Mallus,  129.  132. 
Man  tinea,  battle  of,  ii.   248. 

ii.  447. 
Manufactures  of  Laconia,  ii. 

25. 
Mars,  42  T . 

Marsyas,  363. 

Medea,  410. 

Megara,  102.  one  of  five  ham- 
lets, 104.  colonies,  138.  co- 
medy, ii.  361.  comic  poets, 
ibid,    constitution,  ii.   174. 
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history,  192.  200.  218.  258. 
kings,   ii.   113.    dialect,  ii. 

504- 
Melampodidae,  281. 

Melcart,  459. 

Melia,  82. 

Melos,  141.  constitution  of,  ii. 
181. 

Mercury,  318.  322.431. 

Mesambria,  138. 

Mesoa,  ii.  48. 

Messenia  divided  into  six  pro- 
vinces, III.  history,  113. 
kings,  ii.  113.  character, 
ii.  421.  geography,  ii.  358. 
dialect,  ii.  503. 

Messenian  wars,  161.  third 
war,  214. 

Messenians,  216. 

Metapontum,  291.  297. 

Meteqra,  29. 

Miletus,  253. 

Military  games,  ii.  320.  at 
Crete,  ii.  326. 

Minerva  orrrikerts,  411.  6fy^p- 
Kffs,  ibid.  oKpla,  412.  Itonian, 
ii.  477, 

Minos,  38. 

Minyans,  12. 

Mvoia,  ii.  51* 

Molycreium,  133.  ii.  481. 

Mora,  252. 

Mopsium,  28. 

Mopsuestia,  129.  132. 

Mopsuerene,  129,  132. 

Mopsus,  131. 

laoBoKts,  ii.  44. 

Music,  Doric,  ii.  329. 

Musical  contents,  ii.  344. 

Mycenee,  82. 

Myceneans,  198. 

Mygdonia,  470. 

Mygdonians,  8. 

Mylasa,  121. 

Myndus,  ibid. 

Myron,  164.  184. 

MysceUus,  146. 

Myson,  ii.  26. 

Narcissus,  366. 


Naupactia,  162. 

Naupactus,  68. 

Nemea,  82,  449.  lion,  ibid. 

v€odafi&lieis,  ii.  44. 

tf€o\aiaf  ii.  313. 

^ieptune,  266. 417.  Kovtptot,  ii. 

477. 
Nisyms,  125. 

Nome,  ii.  343« 

Nomophylaces,  ii.  130. 

Nomus,  368. 

N($fior,  numus,  ii.  228. 

Noricum,  122.  143. 

Oba,  ii.  79.  253. 

CEchalia,  28.  taking  of,  426. 

situation,  427. 
CEnoe,  267. 

(Enophyta,  battle  of,  217. 
CBta,  mount,  43. 
CEtseans,  51. 
Olen,  ii.  386. 
Olympic  games,  list  of  victors 

at,  149.  279.  452.  ii.  321. 
Arts,  387. 
Orestae,  474. 
OmeatsBy  96.    182.  ii.  56.  ii. 

.  43B. 
opot,  155. 

Orsippus  of  Megara^  ii.  278. 
Oxylus,  70.  74. 
Psean,  the  god,  319. 

the  song,  320.  337.  384. 

Psonia,  477. 

Psonians,  489,  491. 

Pagasae,  233. 

vaihtpaaria,  ii.  306.  of  Crete, 

ii.  308.  of  Sparta,  ii.  306. 
vaib6vopMs,  ii.  316. 
Pahn  tree  of  Delos,  314.  334. 
Pamphyli,  ii.  76. 
Pantaleon,  171. 
Panthus,  250. 
Paraueea,  474. 
IlapBfvUu,  ii.  300. 
Paroria,  474. 
Patara,  245. 
Patronomi,  ii.  133. 
Pausanias,  210.  510. 
Pedaritus,  477. 
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Pelagonia,  ibid. 

Peli^nian  Tripolis,  27. 

Pelaagi,  6.  7.  15.  39.  228.  261. 

Pelasgiotis>  ii.  470. 

Pelinna,  28,  29. 

Pella,  468.  471. 

Peloponnese,  division  of,  72. 

Peloponnesian  league,  202. 

Peloria,  festival  of,  30. 

Perinthus,  140. 

Peneste,  ii.  66.  ii.  475 . 

Penthelids,  75. 

Perdiccas,  480. 

Periander,  188.  ii.  160.  ii.  226. 
ii.  282. 

Periceci  of  Laconia,  ii.  17. 

ir§f}ff)€p€€s,  298. 

Persian  war,  515. 

Petalism,  ii.  165. 

ireratros,  498. 

Petra,  26. 

Pha^thon,  312. 

Phsestus,  92.  235. 

Phalanna,  28. 

Phalanthus,  145. 

Phalces,  92. 

Phallophori,  419.  ii.  359. 

Pharcedon,  28. 

Pharis,  109. 

Phaselis,  127. 

^id/rta,  ii.  294. 

Pheidon,  177.  481. 

Phidippus,  125.  434- 

Philammon,  369.  ii.  386. 

Phlegyans,  242. 

Phlegyas,  243.  308. 

Phlius,  82.  92.  constitution  of, 
ii.  173.  its  satiric  drama, 
ii.  380.  character,  ii.  418. 

Phocis,  plain  of,  41 . 

Phcebus,  324. 

<l>otfia{tiv,  ibid. 

Phormis,  ii.  364. 

<l>ova(ip,  398.  ii.  386. 

Phricium,  438. 

Phrygians,  8.  499.  their  lan- 
guage, 9. 

Phthiotis,  22.  511.  ii.  47 1 . 

Plenum,  ii.  476. 
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n/raya,  ii.  48. 

Flautus,  ii.  369. 

ir6\is,  ii.  71. 

Polyboea,  374. 

Polycaon  son  of  Butes,  60. 

Polycrates,  195. 

Polydorus,  ii.  517. 

v6fma(,  ii.  261. 

Potidsea,  138. 

Pratinas  of  Phlius,  ii.  380. 

PraxiUa,  420. 

Priestesses  of  Juno  at  Argos, 

catalogue  of,  149. 
irp6fiovXoi,  260. 
Procles,  192. 
Procris,  260. 

irpocrarrif  roO  d^/iov,  ii.  119. 
Prytanes  of  Lacedsmon,  150. 

of  Athens,  ii.  241. 
Psammetichus,  191. 
Purification,  273.  384. 
Pydna,473. 
Pylsa,  ii.  43. 

Pylos,  Nelean,  113.  Nestorian, 
^  85 .  45 1 .  TriphyUan,  83. 
Pyrrhic  dance,  ii.  349. 
I^thagoras,  league  of,  ii.  185. 

ii.  322.  ii.  400.  philosophy 

of,  ii.  382.  government  of, 

ii.  187.  197. 
Pythiad,  ii.  523. 
Pythian  strain,  337. 
Pythians,  ii.  15. 
Pythium,  26.  267. 
Registers,  public,  of  Lacedae- 

mon,  149. 
Rents  of  the  Helots,  ii.  32. 
Rhacius,  255. 
Rhadamanthus,  443. 
Rhegium,  169.  288. 
Rhetoric  of  Sparta,  ii.  393. 
Rhetra,  153.  of  Agis,  ii.  47.  of 

Lycurgus,  ii.   87.  of  Theo- 

pompus  and  Polydorus,  ii. 

^7.  118. 
Rhianu8»  164. 
Rhinthon,  ii.  375. 
Rhipaean  mountains,  302. 
Rhodes,  colonies,  127.  consti- 
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tution,  ii.  152.  Prjrtanes  of, 

ii.   140.  character,  ii.  415. 

dialect,  ii.  505. 
Rhodia,  131. 
Rhoduntia,  45. 
Riddles,  ii.  399. 
Sacadas  of  Ai^gros.ii.  315,  334. 
Sacred  road  of  Apollo,  23 1 . 
Sacred  slaves,  283.  405.  420. 
SagalassuSy  144. 
Salamis,  201. 
Sarpedon,  245. 
Sciras,  ii.  376. 
Sdritae,  ii.  258. 
Sculpture,  Doric,  ii.  389. 
Scythians,  299. 
Selge,  143. 
Selmus,  141.  421. 
Selymbria,  140. 
Sibyls,  ii.  359. 
Sicyon,  constitution^  ii.    272. 

history,    183.    music,    339. 

tribes,  ii.  59.  slaves,  ii.  58. 

character,  ii.  417.  situation, 

(TidcGyai,  ii.  315* 

aKurdXiafibg,  ii.  150. 

Slavery,  kinds  of,  ii.  36. 

Socrates  the  poet,  ii.  342. 

Soli,  127.  130. 

Solium,  135. 

Solygius,  hUl  of,  99. 

Sopatrus,  ii.  376. 

Sophron,  mimes  of,  ii.  371-4. 

SoQs,  112.  152. 

Sovereignty,  Doric,  ii.  loi. 

Sparta,  once  an  inconsiderable 
town,  107.  colonies,  141. 
courts  of  justice,  ii.  233. 
education,  ii.  313.  ephors  ii. 
155.  gerusia,  ii.  95.  ii.  240. 
in&ntry,  ii.  257.  kings,  ii. 
loi.  succession,  ii.  105. 
king's  house,  ii.  272.  mili- 
tary system,  ii.  246.  mar- 
riage, ii.  298.  public  as- 
sembly, ii.  89.  stealing,  ii. 
324.  taxes,  ii.  225.  position, 

".  455- 


Spartans,  number  of,  iL  207. 

character  of,  ii.  409. 
Spartan  brevity  of  speech,  ii. 

394; 
ir<f)aip€is,  ii.  316. 

iTffifjLOTuua,  festival  of,  &g» 

Stenyclarus,  battle  of,  215. 

Stesichorus,  ii.  382. 

Strymon,  470. 

Stymphea,  475. 

Styra,  49. 

Subject  classes,  dress  of,  ii.  74. 

Syme,  141. 

Synedrion,  during  the  Persian 
war,  5 16. 

Synnada,  122. 

Syracuse,  133.  394.  character, 
ii.  416.  constitution,  ii.  163. 
slaves,  ii.  61.  date  of  foun- 
dation, ii.  514. 

Syssitia  of  Sparta,  2 14.  ii.  290. 
of  Crete,  215.  ii.  293. 

Taenarum,  257. 

Taleclus,  106. 

Talthybhuis,  ii.  28. 

Tarentum,  144.  169.  455.  con- 
stitution, ii.  181.  princes, 
ii.  114.  character,  ii.  420. 
dialect,  ii.  505. 

Tarrha,  236. 

Tarsus,  129. 

Tauria,  400. 

Taygetus,  mount,  80. 

Tegea,  213.  279. 

Tegyra,  263. 

Teichius,  45. 

TelesiUa,  395.  ii.  384. 

Telliade,  281. 

Temenus,  91. 

Temenidae,  480. 

Tempe,  23.  33.  230.  300. 

Tenea,  247. 

Tenedos,  ibid. 

Tenure  of  land  in  lAConia,  ii. 
199. 

Terpander,  ii.  383. 

Tetrapolis,  why  spared  by  the 
Spartans,  64.  446. 

Teucrians,  11. 
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Teutamus^  37. 

Thaletas,  363.  372.  ii.   14.  ii. 

334- 
Thapsus,  141. 

Theagenes,  92. 

B^apo^oKia,  291. 

Thebes,  263. 

Themistocles,  212. 

Theoclus,  162. 

Theopompus,  167.  ii.  516. 

Thera,  141.  ii.  114.  ephors,  ii. 

"5- 
Therapne,  107. 

0€pairuv,  ii.  35. 

Theseus,  237.  266.  271.  272. 

Thessalians,  4.  ii.  64. 

Thessaliotis,  ii.  474. 

Thessaly,  tetrardiies  of,  ii.  469. 

Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  ii.  99. 

Thoricus,  259. 

Thrace,  252. 

Thracians,  10.  488.  504. 

Tilphossa,  262. 

Timocracy,  ii.  7. 

Timotheus,     Spartan 

concerning,  ii.  336. 

Tiresias,  264.  356. 

Tirjms,  199. 

Tisamenus,  72. 

Titacidse,  447. 

Tityrus,  ii.  358. 

Tityus,  262.  341. 

Tlepolemus,  124-25. 

Tolmides,  218. 

Trachis,  45. 

Tragedy,  419.  ii.  377. 

Treasury  of  Atreus,  ii.  273. 

Triacon,  94. 


decree 


Tricca,  28,  29. 

rp*x«i«c«,  35-  37- 

Tpt6<f>BaKfjLos,  oracle  respecting, 
70,  71. 

Triopian  promontory,  120. 

Triopium,  290. 

Tripod,  robbery  of  by  Her- 
cules, 441. 

Tripolis  and  Tetrapolis,  Doric, 

45. 
Troezen,  94.  123.  257. 

Trogilus,  141. 

TvpPri,  478. 

Tyndarids,  447. 

Typhaon,  331. 

TyrtflBus,  161.  166.  170,  172. 
ii.  14.  209.  248. 

Vases,  illustrating  ancient  co- 
medies, ii.  365-8. 

Vejovis,  318. 

Venus,  333.  420. 

Ver  sacrum,  286. 

Vulcan,  421. 

War,  how  carried  on  by  the 
Dorians  in  the  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnese,  89. 

Wise  men  of  Greece,  ii.  398. 

Wolf,  symbol  of  Apollo,  273. 

3^5- 

Writing,  art  of,  when  intro- 
duced into  Greece,  148. 

Xanthus,  245.  324. 

Xenelasia,  ii.  4.  ii.  413. 

Xenodamus,  372. 

Xerxes,  311. 

Xuthus,  267. 

Zaleucus,  laws  of,  ii.  232.  ii. 
235.  ii.  241.  ii.  244. 
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jSlNEAS  Poliorcetes  emend- 
ed, ii.  178. 
Alcidamas  emended,  443. 
Antoninus  Liberalis  emended, 

436. 
Apollodorus,  60.  150.  explain- 
ed, 66.  ii.  510. 
Apostolius  emended,  188.  285. 

407. 
Aristotle    emended,    474.    ii. 

137.   explained,   ii.  53.   ii. 

203.  ii.  206.  ii.  216.  ii.  154. 

ii.  162.  ii.  185. 
AtbensBus   explained,    33.    e- 

mended,  274. 
Callimachus  emended,  49. 447. 
Charon  of  Lampsacus,  150. 
Cinsethon,  58.  539. 
Constantinus    Porphyrogeneta 

emended,  443. 
Demosthenes  explained, ii.  260. 
Dieuchidas,  151. 
Diodorus  50. 
Duris  emended,  335. 
Ephorus,    60.    109.    156.    e- 

mended,  no.  in. 
Eratosthenes,  151. 
Etymol.  Mag.  explained,  35. 

emended,  452.  472.  535.  ii. 

114.  ii.  316.  ii.  492. 
Euanthius  emended,  322. 
Eumelus,  58. 
Euscbius  emended,  153. 
Eustathius  emended,  ii.  6. 
Fourmont's  forged  inscriptions, 

73. 
Hecataeus,  531. 

Hellanicus,  530.  emended,  11. 


Heraclides  Ponticus  emended, 

158. 189. 
Herodonis,  524. 
Herodotus  explained,  21.  39. 

59. 174.  186. 193.  197.  200. 

516,  ii.  108.  emended,  192. 

275.  419.  ii.  102. 
Hesiod,  539.  emended,  4. 
Hesychius  emended,  69.  392. 

ii.  28.  56.  349. 
Homer  emended,  354.    ilhis- 

trated,  30.  143.  ii.  no. 
Hyginus  emended,  91. 
Inscription  illustrated,  430. 
JamblichuB  illustrated,  ii.  488. 
Justin  emended,  492. 
livy  emended,  474.  476. 
Myron  illustrated,  ii.  38. 
Ovid  explained,  ii.  244. 
Panyasis,  532. 
Pausanias  explained,  93.  165. 

ii.  523.  emended,  61.   92. 

93.  165.  295.  387.  ii.  113. 

ii.  435.  ii.  442.  ii.  449.  ii. 

450.  ii.  464.  ii.  530. 
Pherecydes,  65.  527. 
Philochorus  emended,  268. 
Photius   emended,   ii.   65.   ii. 

66. 
Pindar    illustrated,   63.    105. 

1 14.  ii.  152.  ii.  157.  emend- 
ed, 263. 
Pisander,  536. 
Plato,  the  comic  poet,  illus- 

trated,  ii.  287. 
Plutarch  explained,    74.    155. 

163.   205.  ii.   182.  ii.  435. 

ii.  503.  ii.   204.  emended. 
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163.  215.  337.  372.  ii.  8. 
ii.  87.  ii.  103.  ii.  113. 

Pollux,  illustrated  and  emend- 
ed, ii.  354. 

Polysenus  emended,  28. 

Proxenus  apud  Steph.  Byz. 
emended,  474. 

l^lemy  emended,  ii.  440.  ii. 
446. 

Schol.  Eurip.  emended,  65. 

—  Aristoph.  emended,  233. 
256.  ii.  4.  ii.  248.  ii.  253. 

—  n.  emended,  233.  426. 
Pind.  emended,  14.  ex- 


plained, 46.  ii.  522. 
—  Plat,  emended,  188. 
Soph,  emended,  427. 


Scylax  emended,  50.  ii.  428. 

435- 
Sophocles  illustrated,  302. 339. 

Steph.  Byz.  emended,  98.  480. 


ii.  52.  explained,  i7o.ii.  78. 
Stesichorus,  535. 
Strabo  explained,  125.  493  sq. 

emended,  63. 170.  172.413. 

ii.  430.  ii:  471.  ii.  480. 
Theognis  explained,  193. 
Theopompus,  apud  Steph.  Byz. 

emended,  472. 
Thucydides    illustrated,    182. 

215.  218.  220.  348.  479.  ii. 

166.  ii.  284.  emended,  215. 

ii.  479. 
llmeeus,  150. 
Tyrteus  explained,  54.  172.  ii. 

33.  ii.  88. 
Tzetzes  emended,  301. 
Vases  illustrated,  73.297.  351. 

ii.  365- 
Xenophon  emended,  ii.  434. 

Zenobius  emended,  ii.  61. 
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VOL.  II. 

Page  4.  note  ^  add.  Compare  below,  p.  413.  note^". 

P.  5. 1.  16.  for  its  certain  influence  read  a  certaiii  influence. 

P.  IS*  for  purport,  on  account  of  read  purport.  On  account 
of. 

P.  19.  note  Kfor  separated  read  been  separated. 

*P.  20.  note  '.  The  en^endation  of  Theognis  is  silently  re- 
jected by  Welcker  himself,  in  his  edition  of  that  poet. 

P.  58. 1.  2.  for  furnish  re<id  furnished. 

P.  80. 1.  5.  the  five  divisions  of  the  city.  P.  81.  1,  28.  five 
hamlets  at  Sparta.  P.  120.  1.  25.  The  number  of  the  college  of 
ephors  seems  to  imply  a  democratic  election ;  i.  e.  from  the 
five  divisions  of  the  city.  . 

The  five  divisions  of  the  city  are  the  four  jco/uu,  Pitana,  Mesoa, 
Cynosura,  and  Limns  (see  p.  49.) ;  and  fifthly,  the  srA^p  it- 
self, the  hill  on  which  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioecus  stood. 

P.  82.  note  ^,for  phatrias  read  phratrias. 

P.  88.  notes,  col.  2. 1.  12.  for  last  note  read  last  note  but  one. 

Pages  91  and  93.  running  title, /or  ch.  4.  read  ch.  5. 

P.  130.  note  ^  add,  See  also  Proclus  ad  Hesiod.  Op.  et  D. 
722. 

P.  136.  note  *,for  ypc^  nfufrhs,  read  ypanf^ff  rifufrrf, 

*P.  151.  note  ",  add.  On  the  cowardice  of  the  Argives,  see 
Ephippus  ap.  Athen.  X.  p.  442.  D. 

P.  169. 1.  6.  for  Amphipolis  read  Amphipolus. 

P.  180.  notes,  col.  2.  1.  5.  for  $tptt%  read  p€$€is. 

Pages  237,  239.  running  title,/or  ch.  10.  read  ch.  1 1. 

*P.  250.  1.  14.  see  Addenda  to  vol.  I.  p.  213. 

P.  260.  note  *,for  Dion.  18.  read  Dion.  58. 

P.  266.  note  ^  for  Schol.  Pind.  II.    125.  read  Schol.  Pind. 
Pyth.  II.  125. 

P.  276. 1.  17^  for  architecture  read  architrave. 

P.  286.  note  ^.for  Undcn  read  Uhden. 
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P.  3P9. 1.  26,  for  notions  read  notion. 

P.  312.  1.  17.  The  meaning  of  iElian  probably  is,  that  per- 
sons-convicted of  this  offence  would  be  punished  with  death,  if 
they  did  not  voluntarily  quit  the  country.  This  reconciles  his 
statement  with  that  in  p.  238.  that  banishment  was  probably 
never  a  regular  punishment  in  Sparta. 

Ibid,  notes,  col.  2. 1.  7.  for  fj  Koi  adcX^i/  read  $  mxi  odcX^i 
adeX^>fioy. 

*P.  316.  note  ",  read  See  Boeckh.  Inscript.  N<**.  1386,  1432. 
P.  353.  note  ',  read  See  Addenda  to  vol.  I.  p.  391. 
P.  359.  notes,  col.  i.  1.  i./or  refers  read  referred. 
P.  388.  notes,  col.  2.  1.  17.  for  Eustath.  ad  D.  p.  293.  read 
Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  297. 

P.  406.  note  ^,for  book  II.  ch.  i.  read  book  III.  ch.  i. 
P.  408.  note  ^9  for  lb.  ch.  5.  read  book  II.  ch.  5. 
P.  450.  last  line, /or  Meda  read  Neda. 
P.  532. 1.  22.  for  Thracian  read  Thasian. 
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Directions  to  the  Binder* 

The  map  of  Northern  Greece  to  face  the  title-page  oi  vol.  I. 

The  map  of  Macedonia  to  face  vol.  I.  p.  508. 

1S»  map  of  the  Peloponnese  to  fiftce  the  title-page  of  vol.  XL 
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